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PBEFAOE  TO  VOLUME  TH[RD. 


A  8Fmrr  of  examination  and  inquiry  is  in  onr  days  con* 
linually  urging  the  literary  men  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  England  to  search  after  the  original  documents 
which  form  the  basis  of  Modem  History.  I  desire  to  add 
my  mite  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  task  which 
our  age  appears  to  have  undertaken.  Hitherto  I  have  not 
been  content  simply  with  reading  the  works  of  contemporary 
historians:  I  have  examined  eye-witnesses,  letters,  and 
original  narratives ;  and  have  made  use  of  some  manuscripts, 
particularly  that  of  BuUinger,  which  has  been  printed  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Second  Volume  of  this  Work  in 
France.* 

But  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  unpublished  docu- 
ments became  more  urgent  when  I  approached  (as  I  do  in 
the  Twelfth  Book)  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 
On  this  subject  we  possess  but  few  printed  memoirs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perpetual  trials  in  which  the  Reformed 
Church  of  that  country  has  existed.  In  the  spring  of  1838 
I  examined,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  the  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library,  hitherto  I  believe 
unknown,  throws  much  light  on  the  early  stages  of  the  Refor- 

*  BuUiD^er's  Chronlk,  Fnnenfeld,  1838-;840. 
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mation ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1839  I  consulted  the  manih 
Bcriprts  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  consistory  of  the  pastors 
of  Neufchatel,  a  collection  exceedingly  rich  with  regard  to  this 
period,  as  having  ipherited  the  manuscripts  of  FareFs  library; 
and  through  the  kindness  of  the  Chatelain  of  Meuron  I 
obtained  the  use  of  a  manuscript  life  of  Farel  written  by 
Choupard,  into  which  most  of  these  documents  have  been 
copied.  *  These  materials  have  enabled  me  to  reconstruct  an 
entire  phasis  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  In  addition  to 
these  aids,  and  those  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Geneva,  I 
made  an  appeal,  in  the  columns  of  the  Archives  du  Chris* 
ttanismej  to  all  friends  of  history  and  the  Reformation  who 
might  have  any  manuscripts  at  their  disposal ;  and  I  here 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  different  communications  that 
have  been  made  to  me,  in  particular  by  M.  Lactev^ze,  pastor 
at  Meaux.  But  although  religious  wars  and  persecutions 
have  destroyed  many  precious  documents,  a  number  still 
exist,  no  doubt,  in  various  parts  of  l>'rance,  which  would 
be  of  vast  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  I  earnestly  call  upon  all  those  who  may  possess  or  have 
any  knowledge  of  them,  kindly  to  communicate  with  me  on 
the  subject.  It  is  felt  now-a-days  that  these  documents  are 
conmion  property ;  and  on  this  account  I  hope  my  appeal 
will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  writing  a  general  History  of 
the  Reformation,  I  have  entered  into  an  unnecessary  dcliul 
of  its  first  dawnings  in  France.  But  these  particulars  are 
almost  unknown,  the  events  that  form  the  subject  of  my 
Twelfth  Book,  occupying  only  four  pages  in  the  JShtoire 
Scclesiastiqiie  des  Eglises  ri/ormies  au  Moyawme  de  France, 
by  Theodore  Beza ;  and  other  historians  have  confined  them- 
selves  almost  entirely  to  the  political  progress  of  the  nation. 
Unquestionably  the  scenes  that  I  have  c(iBco\cred,  and 
which  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  are  not  so  imposing  as  the 
Diet  of  Worms.    Nevertheless,  independently  o^  ttie  cLris- 
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tian  inteKet  that  is  attached  to  them,  the  bmnble  bm 
heayen-desceQcled  movement  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  has  probably  exerted  a  greater  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  France  than  the  celebrated  wars  of  Francis  I. 
and  CSiarles  Y*  In  a  large  machine,  not  that  which  makes 
the  greatest  show  is  always  the  most  essential  part,  but 
the  most  hidden  springs. 

C!omplauKts  have  been  made  of  the  delay  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  publication  of  this  third  volume ;  and  some 
persons  would  have  had  me  keep  back  the  first  until  the 
whole  was  completed.  There  are,  possibly,  certain  superior 
intellects  to  which  conditions  may  be  prescribed  ;^  but  there 
are  others  whose  weakness  miist  give  them,  and  to  this 
number  the  author  belongs.  To  publish  a  volume  at  one 
time,  and  then  a  second  whenever  I  was  able,  and  after  that 
a  third,  is  the  course  that  my  important  duties  and  my  poor 
ability  aUow  me  to  take.  Other  circumstances,  moreover, 
have  interposed;  severe  afflictions  have  on  two  occasions 
interrupted  the  composition  of  this  third  volume,  and 
gath^*ed  all  my  affections  and  all  my  thoughts  over  the 
graves  of  beloved  children.  The  reflection  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  glorify  tliat  adorable  Master  who  addressed  me  in 
such  powerful  a{^)eals,  and  who  vouchsafed  me  such  Divine 
consolation,  could  alone  have  given  me  the  courage  required 
for  the  completion  of  my  task. 

I  thought  these  explanations  were  due  to  the  kindness 
with  which  this  Work  has  been  received  both  in  France  and 
England,  and  especially  in  the  latter  country.  The  appro- 
oation  of  the  Protestant  Christians  of  Great  Britain,  the  re- 
presentatives of  evangelical  principles  and  doctrines  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  is  most  highly  valued  by 
me ;  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  telling  them  that  it  is  a  most 
preeious  encouragement  to  my  labours. 

The  cause  of  truth  recompenses  those  who  embrace  and' 
defend  it,  and  such  has  been  the  result  with  the  nations 
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who  received  the  Reformation.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Rome  thought  to  triumph  by 
the  Jesuits  and  the  scaffold,  the  victory  slipped  from  hei 
grasp.  Rome  fell,  like  Naples,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  into 
inextricable  diflSculties ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  Protes- 
tant nations  arose  and  began  to  exercise  an  influence  ovei 
Europe  that  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Roman-catholic 
powers.  England  came  forth  victorious  from  those  attacks 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards  which  the  pope  had  so  long 
been  stirring  up  against  her,  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
urg,  in  spite  of  the  wrath  of  Clement  XI.,  encircled  his 
head  with  a  kingly  crown.  Since  that  time  England  has 
extended  her  dominion  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
Prussia  has  taken  a  new  rank  among  the  continental  states, 
while  a  third  power,  Russia,  also  separated  from  Rome, 
has  been  growing  up  in  her  immense  deserts.  In  this 
manner  have  evangelical  principles  exerted  their  influence 
over  the  countries  that  have  embraced  them,  and  rigJiteoxis- 
ness  hath  exalted  the  nations  (Prov.  xiv.  34).  Let  the 
evangelical  nations  be  well  assured  tliat  to  Protestantism 
they  arc  indebted  for  their  greatness.  From  the  moment 
they  abandon  the  position  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
incline  again  towards  Rome,  they  will  lose  their  glory  and 
their  power.  Rome  is  now  endeavouring  to  win  them  over, 
employing  flattery  and  threats  by  turns ;   she  would,  like 

Delilah,  lull  them  to  sleep  upon  her  knees, but  it  would 

be  to  cut  off  their  locks,  that  their  adversaries  might  put 
out  their  eyes  and  bind  them  with  fetters  of  brass. 

Here,  too,  is  a  great  lesson  for  that  France  with  which  the 
author  feels  himself  so  intimately  connected  by  4he  ties  of 
ancestry.  Should  France,  imitating  her  different  govern- 
ments, turn  again  towards  the  papacy,  it  will  be,  in  our  belief 
the  signal  of  great  disasters.  Whoever  attaches  himself  to 
the  papacy  will  be  compromised  in  its  destruction.  France 
has  no  prospect  of  strength  or  of  greatness  but  by  turning 
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;owaidB  the  Ck>8peL  May  this  great  truth  be  rightly  un- 
derstood  by  the  people  and  their  leaders  I 

It  is  true  that  in  our  days  popery  is  making  a  great 
stir.  Although  labouring  under  an  incurable  consumption^ 
she  would  by  a  hectic  flush  and  feverish  activity  persuade 
others  and  herself  too  that  she  is  still  in  full  vigour.  This 
a  theologian  in  Turin  has  endeavoured  to  do  in  a  work 
occasioned  by  this  History,  and  in  which  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  a  certain  talent  in  bringing  forward  testimonies, 
even  the  most  feeble,  with  a  tone  of  candour  to  which  we  are 
little  accustomed,  and  in  a  becoming  style,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  culpable  facility  with  which  the  author  in 
his  twelfth  chapter  revives  accusations  against  the  reformers, 
the  fiEdsehood  of  which  has  been  so  authentically  demon- 
strated and  so  fully  acknowledged.* 

As  a  sequel  to  his  Biography  of  LuClier,  M.  Audiu  has 
recently  published  a  Life  of  Calvin,  written  under  the  influ- 
ence of  lamentable  prejudices,  and  in  which  we  can  hardly 
recognise  the  reformers  and  the  Reformation.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  not  find  in  this  author  the  shameful  charges  against 
Calvin  to  which  we  have  just  alluded ;  lie  has  passed  them 
over  in  praiseworthy  silence.  No  man  that  has  any  self- 
respect  can  now  venture  to  bring  forward  Uiesc  gross  and 
foolish  calumnies. 

Perhaps  on  some  other  occasion  wc  shall  add  a  few  words 
to  what  we  have  already  said  in  our  First  Book  on  the  origin 
of  popery.    They  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

I  shall  only  remark,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is  precisely 
the  human  and  very  rational  causes  that  so  clearly  explain 
Its  origin,  to  which  the  papacy  lias  recourse  to  prove  its 
Jivine  institution.  Thus  christian  antiquity  declares  that 
the  universal  episcopacy  was  comniitted  to  all  the  bishops, 

•  La  Papante  considdrde  dans  son  origino  et  dans  son  developpemeht 
»n  moyen  age,  ou  reponse  aux  allegations  de  M.  Merle  D'Aubigne  danf 
son  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  au  seizieme  si^cle,  par  Tabbe  C.  Magiiia, 
doctear  en  theologie.    Geneve,  chez  Berthier-Guers,  1840. 
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fo  that  I9ie  bishops  of  Jerosaleiii,  AlexaiiAriay  AfttioBh,^ 
Ephesus,  Rome,  Carthage,  Ljops,  Afles,  MUan,  H^pi^ 
Csesarea,  &e.,  were  interested  and  interfered  in  all  that  tHHik 
place  in  the  christian  world.  Rome  immediately  aiuma  iat 
herself  that  duty  which  was  incumbent  on  all,  and  leaMniag 
as  if  no  one  but  herself  were  concerned  in  it,  employa  it  It 
demonstrate  her  primacy. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  The  christian  chmdiefl, 
established  in  the  large  cities  of  the  empire,  sent  missionaaea 
to  the  countries  with  which  they  w^re  c(mttected.  This  mm 
done  first  of  all  by  Jerusalem;  then  by  Antioch,  Aienandria, 
and  Ephesus ;  afterwards  by  Rome :  and  Rome  fotdiwitli 
condudes  from  what  she  had  done  after  the  others,  and  to  a 
less  extent  than  the  others,  that  she  was  entitled  to  set  her- 
self above  the*  others.    These  examples  will  suffice. ' 

Let  ufikonly  remark  further,  that  Rome  possessed  alone  in 
the  West  the  honour  that  had  been  shared  in  the  Eaat  by 
Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  E^^esus,  Antioch,  and  in  a 
much  higher  degree  by  Jerusalem  ;*  namely,  that  of  having 
one  apostle  or  many  among  its  first  teachers.  Accordingly, 
the  Latin  Churches  must  naturally  have  felt  a  certain  respect 
towards  Rome.  But  the  Eastern  Christians,  who  respected 
her  as  the  Church  of  the  political  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
would  never  acknowledge  her  ecclesiastical  superiority. 
The  famous  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  ascribed  to  Con- 
stantinople, formerly  the  obscure  Byzantium,  the  same  pri- 
vileges {rA  7<Fa  ^^iitCsTa)  as  to  Rome,  and  declared  that  she 
ought  to  be  elevated  like  her.  And  hence  when  the  papacy 
was  definitively  formed  in  Rome,  the  East  would  not  ac- 
knowledge a  master  of  whom  it  had  never  heard  mention ; 
and,  standing  on  the  ancient  footing  of  its  catholicity,  it 

*  St.  Epiphany  says,  that  oi)r  Lord  committed  to  James  the  Elder  at 
Jerusalem  his  throne  on  earth  (r«v  ^^ivn  «vr«v  W$  rni  ynt) :  and  speak- 
ing of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  he  declares  that  the  whole 
world  {rafrm  Kf/nn)  oQ^ht  to  submit  to  their  authority.  Epiph.  Hsortf., 
70, 10;  78,7. 
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aibando&ed  Hie  West  to  the  oower  <rf  the  new  Mot  wideli 
kid  ipnmg  np  in  its  bosonL  The  East  even  to  this  dajr 
ttJlfl  herself  emphatically  catholic  and  orthodox ;  and  when- 
ever you  ask  one  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  whom  Rome 
has  gained  by  her  nnmerotis  concessions,  whether  he  is  a 
cathohcf  ^  No,**  replies  he  directly,  '^  I  am  papistian  (a 
papist)."  • 

If  tliis  History  has  been  criticized  by  the  Romish  party,  it 
seems  also  to  have  met  with  others  who  have  regarded  it 
in  a  purely  literary  light.  Men  for  whom  I  feel  much 
esteem  appear  to  attach  greater  importance  to  a  literary  or 
political  history  of  the  Reformation,  than  to  an  exposition 
grounded  on  its  spiritual  principles  and  its  interior  springs  oi 
action.  I  can  well  understand  this  way  of  yiewing  my  sub- 
feet,  but  I  cannot  participate  in  it  In  my  opinion,  the  very 
essence  of  the  Reformation  is  its  doctrines  and  its  inward 
life.  Every  work  in  which  these  two  things  do  not  hold 
the  chief  place  may  be  showy,  but  it  will  not  be  faithfully 
and  candidly  historical.  It  would  be  like  a  philosopher  who, 
in  describing  a  man,  should  detaU  with  great  accuracy  and 
picturesque  beauty  all  that  concerns  his  body,  but  should 
give  only  a  subordinate  place  to  that  divine  inhabitant,  the 
souL 

There  are  no  doubt  great  defects  in  the  feeble  work  oi 
which  I  here  present  another  fragment  to  the  christian  public ; 
ahd  I  should  desire  that  it  were  still  more  copiously  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The  better  I  have  suc- 
ceede'd  in  pointing  out  whatever  manifests  the  glory  of  Christy 
the  more  faithful  I  shall  have  been  to  history.  I  willingly 
adopt  as  my  law  those  words,  which  an  historian  of  tlie  six- 
teenth century,  a  man  of  the  sword  still  more  than  of  the  pen, 
after  writing  a  portion  of  the  history  of  that  Protestantism  in 
France  whi$h  I  do  not  purpose  narrating,  addresses  to  those 
who  might  think  of  completing  his  task ;  "  I  would  give  them 

t  Jotirnal  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolffl    Londcoi  1839,  p.  2SH 
VOL.  m.  X* 
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that  law  which  I.  acknowledge  myself:  that,  m  seeUng  the 
glory  of  this  precious  instrument,  their  principal  aim  should 
be  that  of  the  arm  which  has  prepared,  employed,  and  wielded 
it  at  His  good  pleasure.  For  all  praise  given  to  princes  is 
unseasonable  and  misplaced,  if  it  has  not  for  leaf  and  root  that 
of  the  living  God,  to  whom  alone  belong  honour  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.**  • 

*  As  the  French  original  does  not  indicate  the  source  whence  this 
qaotation  is  taken,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  that  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Histoire  Universelle  of  Theodore  Agrippa  D'Anbigne,  3  vols 
folio,  Amsterdam  1626.  D'Aubign^  was  then  a  refugee  at  Geneya,  and 
in  the  prefia.ce  to  this  work,  which  contains  a  history  of  the  world  and 
more  especially  of  France  and  French  Protestantism  during  his  lifetime, 
h»  bequeaths  to  his  children  the  task  of  completing  the  history  he  had 
pttrtially  traced  out,  and  prescribes  to  them  (in  the  passage  quoted  aboTe) 
the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  performed.  He  little  thought  that  two 
flnttories  and  a  half  would  pass  away  before  his  legacy  would  be  accepted 
tnd  the  history  of  Protestantism  completed.    U^oCe  by  the  TrcmslcJorJl 
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Luther — Enthusiasm. 

For  four  years  an  old  doctrine  had  been  again  proclaimed  in 
the  Church.  The  great  tidings  of  salvation  by  grace  j  published 
in  earlier  times  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  by  Paul  and  his 
brethren,  and  after  many  ages  re-discovered  in  the  Bible  by  a 
monk  of  Wittemberg,had  resounded  from  the  plains  of  Saxony 
as  far  as  Rome,  Paris,  and  London ;  and  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Switzerland  had  re-echoed  its  powerful  accents.  The 
springs  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  life,  had  been  re-opened  to 
the  human  race.  Thither  had  the  nations  hastened  in  crowds, 
and  drunk  gladly;  but  those  who  had  there  so  eagerly 
quenched  their  thirst,  were  unchanged  in  appearance.  All 
tcithin  was  new,  and  yet  everything  without  seemed  to  have 
remained  the  same. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church,  its  ritual,  its  discipline,  had 
undergone  no  change.  In'Saxony,  and  even  at  Wittemberg, 
wherever  the  new  ideas  had  penetrated,  the  papal  worship 
continued  with  its  usual  pomp ;  the  priest  before  the  altar, 
ofTering  the  host  to  God,  appeared  to  effect  an  ineffable  tran- 
substantiation ;  monks  and  nuns  entered  the  convents  and 
took  their  eternal  vows;  the  pastors  of  the  flocks  lived 
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without  families;  religious  brotherhoods  met  together:  pilgrim- 
ages were  undertaken ;  believers  hung  their  votive  offerings 
on  the  pillars  of  the  chapels ;  and  all  the  ceremonies,  even 
to  the  most  insignificant  observances  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
celebrated  as  before.  There  was  a  new  life  in  the  world,  but 
it  had  not  yet  created  a  new  body.  The  language  ot  the 
priest  formed  the  most  striking  contrast  with  his  actions. 
He  might  be  heard  thundering  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  mass,  as  being  an  idolatrous  worship ;  and  then  might 
Le  seen  coming  down  to  the  altar,  and  scrupulously  perform- 
ing the  pomps  of  this  mystery.  In  every  quarter  the  new 
(xospel  sounded  in  the  midst  of  thie  ancient  tttfes.'  The  priest 
himself  did  not  perceive  this  strange  contradiction ;  and  the 
people,  who  had  admiringly  listened  to  the  bold  language  of 
the  new  preachers,  devoutly  practised  the  old  observances, 
as  if  they  were  never  to  lay  them  aside.  Everything  re- 
mained the  same,  at  the  domestic  hearth  and  in  social  life, 
as  in  the  house  of  God.  There  was  a  new  faith  in  the  world, 
but  not  new  works.  The  sun  of  spring  had  shone  forth,  but 
winter  still  seemed  to  bind  all  nature ;  there  were  no  flowers, 
no  foliage,  nothing  outwardly  that  gave  token  of  the  change  oif 
season.  But  these  appearances  were  deceitful;  a  vigorous 
sap  was  circulating  unperceived  below  the  surface,  and  was 
about  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  prudent  progress  that  the  Reforma- 
tion is  indebted  for  its  triumphs.  Every  revolution  should 
be  accomplished  in  the  mind  before  it  is  carried  out  exter- 
nally. The  inconsistency  we  have  noticed  did  not  even 
strike  Luther  at  first.  It  seemed  to  him  quite  natural  that 
the  people,  who  read  his  works  with  enthusiasm,  should  re- 
main devoutly  attached  to  the  abuses  which  they  assailed. 
One  might  almost  fancy  he  had  sketched  his  plan  beforehand, 
and  had  resolved  to  change  the  mind  before  changing  the 
forms.  But  this  would  be  ascribing  to  him  a  wisdom  the 
honour  of  which  belongs  to  a  higher  Intelligence.  He  car- 
ried out  a  plan  that  he  had  not  himself  conceived.  At  a 
later  period  he  could  recognise  and  discern  these  things :  but 
he  did  not  imagine  them,  and  did  not  arrange  them  so.  God 
led  the  way :  it  was  Luther's  duty  to  follow. 


A  NEW  EBA.  a 

If  Lnthet  had  be^on  by  an  ^external  reform ;  if,  as  soon  as 
he  had  spoken,  he  had  attempted  to  abolish  monastic  towb, 
the  mass,  confession,  and  forms  of  worship,  most  assuredly 
he  would  have  met  With  a  vigorous  resistance.  Man 
requires  time  to  accommodate  himself  to  great  revolutions. 
But  Luther  was  by  no  means  the  violent,  imprudent, 
daring  innovator  that  some  historians  have  described.*  The 
people,  seeing  no  change  in  their  customary  devotions, 
fearlessly  abandoned  themselves  to  their  new  teacher.  They 
were  even  surprised  at  the  attacks  directed  against  a  mac 
who  still  left  them  their  mass,  their  beads,  their  confessor , 
and  attributed  them  to  the  low  jealousy  of  obscure  rivals,  or 
to^the  cruel  injustice  of  powerful  adversaries.  Yet  Luther's 
opinions  agitated  their  minds,  renewed  their  hearts,  and  so 
undermined  the  ancient  edifice  that  it  soon  fell  of  itself 
without  human  agency.  Ideas  do  not  act  instantaneously ; 
they  make  their  way  in  silence,  like  the  waters  that,  filtering 
behind  the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  loosen  them  firom  the  moun« 
tain  on  which  they  rest ;  suddenly  the  work  done  in  secret 
'  reveals  itself,  and  a  single  day  is  sufficient  to  lay  bare  the 
agency  of  many  years,  perhaps  of  many  centuries. 

A  new  era  was  beginning  for  the  Reformation.  Already 
truth  was  restbred  in  its  doctrine ;  now  the  doctrine  is  about 
to  restore  truth  in  all  the  forms  of  the  Church  and  of  society. 
The  agitation  is  too  great  for  men's  minds  to  remain  fixed 
and  immovable  at  the  point  they  have  attained.  Upon  those 
dogmas,  now  so  mightily  shaken,  were  based  customs  that 
were  already  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  which  must  disappear 
with  them.  There  is  too  much  courage  and  life  in  the  new 
generation  for  it  to  continue  silent  before  error.  Sacraments, 
public  worship,  hierarchy,  vows,  constitution,  domestic  and 
public  life, — all  are  about  to  be  modified.  The  ship,  slowly 
and  laboriously  constructed,  is  about  to  quit  the  docks  and 
to  be  launched  on  the  open  sea.  We  shaU  have  to  follow  its 
progress  through  many  shoals. 

The  captivity  of  the  Wartburg  separates  these  two  periods. 
Providence,  which  was  making  ready  to  give  so  great  ao 

*  Hume  and  others. 
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impulse  to  the  Reformation,  had  prepared  its  progress  hy 
leading  into  profound  retirement  the  instrument  destined  to 
effect  it.  The  work  seemed  for  a  time  buried  with  the  work- 
man ;  but  the  seed  must  be  laid  in  the  earth,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  firuit ;  and  from  this  prison,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  refonaer's  tomb,  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  go 
forth  to  new  conquests,  and  to  spread  erelong  over  the  whole 
world. 

Hitherto  the  Reformation  had  been  centred  in  the  person 
of  Luther.  His  appearance  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  was 
doubtless  the  sublimest  day  of  his  life.  His  character  ap- 
peared at  that  time  almost  spotless ;  and  it  is  this  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  observation,  that  if  God,  who  concealed  the 
reformer  for  ten  mouths  within  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg, 
had  that  instant  removed  him  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  his  end  would  have  been  as  an  apotheosis.  But  God 
designs  no  apotheosis  for  his  servant ;  and  Luther  was  pre- 
served to  the  Church,  in  order  to  teach,  by  his  very  faults, 
that  the  faith  of  Christians  should  be  based' on  the  Word  of 
God  alone.  He  was  transported  suddenly  far  from  tlie  stage' 
on  which  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
taking  place ;  the  truth,  that  for  four  years  he  had  so  power-' 
fully  proclaimed,  continued  in  his  absence  to  act  upon  Chris- 
tendom :  and  the  work,  of  which  he  was  but  the  feeble  in- 
strument, henceforward  bore  the  seal  not  of  man,  but  of  God 
himself. 

Germany  was  moved  at  Luther's  captivity.  The  most 
contradictory  rumours  were  circulated  in  the  provinces.  The 
reformer's  absence  excited  men's  minds  more  than  his  pre- 
sence could  have  done.  In  one  place  it  was  said  that  friends 
from  France  had  placed  him  in  safety  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Rhine;*  in  another,  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin.  Even  in  the  smallest  villages  inquiries  were 
made  about  Luther ;  travellers  were  stopped  and  questioned ; 
and  groups  collected  in  the  pubUc  places.  At  times  someun- 
known  orator  would  recount  in  a  spirit-stirring  narrative  how 
thedoctor  liad  been  carried  off;  he  described  the  cruel  horsemen 

*  Hie iiivalcscit  opinio,  me  os?e  ab  :imicw  captura  e  Franoia  missis. 

L.  Kpi>.  ii.  A. 
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tying  their  prisonei's  hands,  epmniag  their  horses,  and  drag* 
ging  him  after  them  on  foot,  mitil  his  strength  was  eihanstedi 
stopping  their  ears  to  his  cries,  and  foreing  the  hlood  from 
his  limbs.*  '^  Luther's  body^"  added  he,  '^  has  been  seen 
pierced  through  and  through.''f  As  they  heard  this,  the 
Usteners  uttered  cries  of  sorrow.  ''  AlasT  said  they,  ''  we 
shaO  never  see  or  hear  that  noble-minded  man  agaio, 
whose  Yoice  stirred  our  very  hearts!"  Luther's  friends 
trembled  with  indignation,  and  swore  to  avenge  his  death. 
Women,  children,  men  of  peace,  and  the  aged,  beheld  with 
affiright  the  prospect  of  new  struggles.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  alarm  of  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  priests  and  n)ook% 
who  at  first  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  their  exultatioO| 
thinkmg  themselves  secure  of  victory  because  one  man  was 
dead,  and  who  had  raised  their  heads  with  an  insulting  air  ot 
triumph,  would  now  have  fled  far  from  the  threatening  anger 
of  the  people.!  These  men,  who,  while  Luther  was  free,  had 
given  the  reins  to  their  fury,  trembled  now  that  he  was  a 
eaptive.§  Aleander,  especiaUy,  was  astounded.  '^  The  ooly 
remaining  way  of  saving  ourselves,"  wrote  a  Roman-cathoUe 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  "  is  to  light  torches  and  hunt 
for  Luther  through  the  whole  world,  to  restore  him  to  die 
nation  that  is  calling  for  him."||  One  might  have  said  that 
the  pale  ghost  of  the  reformer,  dragging  his  chains,  was 
spreading  terror  around,  and  calling  for  vengeance.  '^  Lu- 
ther's death,"  exclaimed  some,  '^  will  cause  torrents  of  blood 
to  be  shed."^ 

In  no  place  was  there  such  commotion  as  in  Worms  itself; 
resolute  murmurs  were  heard  among  both  people  and  princes. 
Ubrich  Hatten  and  Hermann  Busch  filled  the  country  with 
their  plaintive  strains  and  songs  of  battle.  *  Charles  Y.  and 

*  Et  inter  festinantes  corsa  equites  ipsum  pedestrem  nptim  traetuoi 
fiilwe  at  sanguis  e  digitis  emmperet.    CoohloBOS,  p.  39. 

t  Foit  qui  testatus  sit,  yisam  a  se  Lutherl  cadaver  transfossom 

PaUavioini,  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  122. 

t  Molem  Yulgi  imminentis  ferre  non  possont.    L.  Epp.  11. 13. 

§  Qnl  me  libero  Insaniemnt,  nune  me  captiTO  Ita  formidant  utindplsBt 
mitigare.    Ibid. 

H  Nos  yitam  vix  redemptnros,  nisi  accensis  candelis  undiqne  earn  xe- 
qoiramos.    Ibid. 

H  Gerbelil  £p.  in  MS.  Heckelianis.    Lindner,  Leb.  Luth. }».  944. 
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the  nundos  were  pablicly  acoused.  The  natioci  took  op  the 
cause  of  the  *poor  monk,  who,  by  the  strength  d  his  foithi 
had  become  their  leader. 

At  Wittemberg,  his  colleagues  and  Mends,  and  esped* 
ally  Melancthon,  were  at  first  sunk  in  the  deepest  afflictioii. 
Luther  had  imparted  to  this  young  scholar  the  treasures  of 
that  holy  theology  which  had  from  that  time  wholly  occupied 
his  mind.  Luther  had  given  substance  and  life  to  that  purely 
intellectual  cultivation  which  Melancthon  had  brought  to 
Wittemberg.,  The  depth  of  the  reformer's  teaching  had 
struck  the  youthful  Hellenist,  and  the  doctor's  courage  in 
midntaining  the  rights  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  against  all 
human  authority  had  fiUed  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  had 
become  a  partner  in  his  labours ;  he  had  taken  up  the  pen, 
and  with  that  purity  of  style  which  he  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  he  had  successively,  and  with  a  hand 
of  power,  lowered  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  councils 
before  the  sovereign  Word  of  God. 

Melancthon  showed  the  same  decision  in  his  learning  that 
Luther  displayed  in  his  actions.  Never  were  there  two  men 
of  greater  diversity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  greater  unity, 
'^  Scripture,"  said  Melancthon,  '^  imparts  to  the  soul  a  holy 
and  marvellous  delight:  it  is  the  heavenly  ambrosia.*** — 
"  llie  Word  of  God,"  exclaimed  Luther,  "  is  a  sword,  a  war, 
a  destruction ;  it  falls  upon  the  children  of  Ephraim  like  a 
lioness  in  the  forest"  Thus,  one  saw  in  the  Scriptures  a 
power  to  console,  and  the  other  a  violent  opposition  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  world.  But  both  esteemed  it  the 
greatest  thing  on  earth ;  and  hence  they  agreed  in  perfect 
harmony.  '^  Melancthon,"  said  Luther,  "  is  a  wonder ;  all 
men  confess  it*now.  He  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
Satan  and  the  schoolmen,  for  he  knows  their  foolishness,  and 
Christ  the  rock.  The  little  Grecian  surpasses  me  even  in 
divinity ;  he  will  be  as  serviceable  to  you  as  many  Luthera.** 
And  he  added  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  any  opinion  of 
which  Philip  did  not  approve.  On  his  part,  too,  Melancthon, 
filled  with  admiration  at  Luther's  knowledge  of  Scripture, 

*  Mirabilis  in  lis  Tolopias,  immo  ambroda  qnsBdun  osBleetis.  Corp. 
RitulSS. 
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cat  him  far  above  the  fothers  of  the  Church,  He  would 
make  excuses  for  the  jests  with  which  Luther  was  re- 
proached, and  compared  him  to  an  earthen  vessel  that  con* 
tains  a  precious  treasure  beneath  its  coarse  exterior.  ''I 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  reprove  him  inconsiderately  for 
this  matteri"  said  Melancthon.* 

But  now,  these  two  hearts,  so  closely  united,  were  separ- 
ated. These  two  valiant  soldiers  can  no  bnger  march  side 
by  side  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Church.  Luther  has  dis- 
appeared ;  perhaps  he  is  lost  for  ever.  .  The  consternation  at 
Wittemberg  was  extreme :  like  that.of  an  army,  with  gloomy 
and  d^ected  looks,  before  the  blood-stained  body  of  their 
general  who  was  leading  them  on  to  victory. 

Suddenly  more  comforting  news  arrived.  *^  Our  beloved 
lather  lives,**  f  exclaimed  Philip  in  the  joy  of  his  soul ;  "  take 
courage  and  be  firm."  But  it  was  not  long  before  their  de« 
jection  returned.  Luther  was  alive,  but  in  prison.  The 
edict  of  Worms,  with  its  terrible  proscriptions^  was  cir- 
culated by  thousands  throughout  the  empire,  and  even  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.§  Would  not  the  Reformation 
be  crushed  by  the  iron  hand  that  was  weighing  upon  it  ? 
Melancthon's  gentle  spirit  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

But  the  influence  of  a  mightier  hand  was  felt  above  the 
hand  of  man ;  God  himself  deprived  the  formidable  edict  o' 
all  its  strength.  The  German  princes,  who  had  always 
sought  to  diminish  the  power  of  Rome  in  the  empire, 
trembled  at  the  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
and  feared  that  it  would  terminate  in  the  destruction  oi 
their  liberty.  Accordingly,  while  Charles  in  his  jourtiey 
through  the  Low  Countries  greeted  with  an  ironical  smile 
the  burning  piles  which  flatterers  and  fanatics  kindled  on 
the  public  places  with  Luther's  works,  these  very  writingr 
were  read  in  GiBrmany  with  a  continually  increasing  eager 
ness,  and  numerous  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  reform  were 

*  Si^tum  Martini  nolim  temere  in  hac  causa  interpeUare.  Ibid.  i.  211. 
t  Pater  noster  cariasimns  TiTit.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  389. 
X  Didtur  parari  proscriptio  horrenda. .  Jbid. 
I  Dienntnr  signatsB  chart®  proecriptionis  bis  mille  mism  qooqwad 
Ibid. 
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daily  inflicting  some  new  blow  on  the  papacy.  The  nuncios 
wer^  distracted  at  seeing  this  edi^t,  the  fruit  of  so  many  in-' 
trigues,  producing  so  little  effect.  "The  ink  with  which 
Charles  V.  signed  his  arrest/*  said  they  bitterly,  "  is  scarcely 
dry,  and  yet  the  imperial  decree  is  everywhere  torn  in  pieces." 
The  people  were  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
admirable  man  who,  heedless  of  the  thunders  of  Charles  and 
of  the  pope,  had  confessed  his  faith  with  the  courage  of  a 
martyr.  "  He  offered  to  retract,"  said  they,  "  if  he  were  re- 
futed, and  no  one  dared  undertake  the  task.  Does  not  this 
piove  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  ?"  Thus  the  first  movement 
of  alarm  was  succeeded  in  Wittemberg  and  the  whole  empire 
by  a  movement  of  enthusiasm.  Even  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  witnessing  this  outburst  of  popular  sympathy,  dared 
not  give  the  Cordeliers  permission  to  inreach  against  the  re- 
former. The  university,  that  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
crushed,  raised  its  head.  The  new  doctrines  were  too  firmly 
established  for  them  to  be  shaken  by  Luther's  absence ;  and 
the  halls  of  the  academy  could  hardly  contain  the  crowd  of 
hearers.* 


CHAPTER  IL 

Lather  in  the  Wartborg— Object  of  his  Captiyity— Anxiety— Sickniii 
— Lather's  Labours— On  Confession— Reply  to  Latomos— His  dai^ 
Walks. 

Meantime  the  Eoiight  George,  for  by  that  name  Luther  was 
called  in  the  Wartburg,  lived  solitary  and  unknown.  "  If 
you  were  to  see  me,"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "  you  would 
take  me  for  a  soldier,  and  even  you  would  hardly  recognise 
me."f  Luther  at  first  indulged  in  repose,  enjoying  a  leisure 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  allowed  him.    He  wandered 

'  *  SchoUsUct  qaoram  sapra  miUia  ibi  ianc  ftierant.  Spahitini  AiumIMi 
1A21,  October, 
f  Eqnitem  vidores  ao  ipse  yix  agnosceres.    L.  Epp.  ii.  11. 
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tody  through  the  (brtiess,  but  could  not  go  beyond  the  wallu* 
'  All  his  wishes  were  attended  to,  and  he  had  neyer  bees 
better  treated.f  A  crowd  of  thoughts  filled  his  soul ;  but 
none  had  power  to  trouble  him.  By  turns  he  looked  down 
upon  the  forests  that  surrounded  hhn,  and  raised  his  ejres 
towards  heaven.  "  A  strange  prisoner  am  I,'*  exclaimed  he^ 
"  captive  with  and  against  my  wilir| 

^  Pray  for  me,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin ;  "  your  prayers  are 
the  only  thing  X  need.  I  do  not  grieve  for  any  thing  that 
may  be  said  of  me  in  the  world.  At  last  I  am  at  resffi 
This  letter,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same  perioOi 
is  dated  from  the  island  of  Patmos.  Luther  compared  the 
Wartburg  to  that  celebrated  island  to  which  the  wrath  •of 
Domitian  in  former  times  had  banished  the  Apostle  John. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dark  forests  of  Thuringia  the  reformei 
leposed  from  the  violent  struggles  that  had  agitated  his 
sooL  There  he  studied  christian  truth,  not  for  the  purpose 
oi  contending,  but  as  a  means  of  regeneration  and  life.  The 
beginning  c^  the  Reformation  was  of  necessity  polemical; 
new  times  required  new  labours.  After  cutting  down  the 
thorns  and  the  thickets,  it  was  requisite  to  sow  the  Word 
of  God  peaceably  in  the  heart.  If  Luther  had  been  inces- 
santly called  upon  to  fight  fresh  battles,  he  would  not  have 
accomplished  a  durable  work  in  the  Church.  Thus  by  his 
eaptivity  he  escaped  a  danger  which  might  possibly  have 
mined  the  Reformation, — that  of  always  attacking  and  de- 
stroying without  ever  defending  or  building  up. 

This  humble  retreat  had  a  still  more  precious  result 
Uplifted  by  his  countrymen,  as  on  a  shield,  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  abyss ;  the  least  giddiness  might  have  plunged 
him  into  it  headlong.    Some  of  the  first  promoters  of  the 

*  Nunc  8am  hio  otiosus,  sicut  inter  captiyos  liber.    L.  Epp.  IL  3, 12ili 

t  Qnanqoam  et  hilariter  et  libenter  omnia  mihi  miniatret.  Ibid.  IS; 
IMh  Au|[[ii8t. 

t  £^  miiabiliiS  oaptiTos  qui  et  Tolcns  et  nolens  hie  sedeo.  Ibid.  4, 
12Ui  May. 

I  Tn  Dm  nt  pro  me  ores :  hac  una  re  opns  mihi  est.  Qnioqnid  de  me 
fliia  piibli<*Op  idbil  nubrvt ;  e^  in  quiete  tandem  sedeo.  Ibid.  IQth  Juw 
'     USl. 
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Reformation  both  in  Grennany  and  Switzerland,  ran  npon  file 
■hoal  of  spiritual  pride  and  fanaticism.  Luther  was  a  man' 
▼ery  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  escape  altogether  from  these  dangers.  The  hand  (rf 
God,  however,  delivered  him  for  a  time,  by  suddenly  removing 
him  from  the  sphere  of  intoxicating  ovations,  and  throwing 
him  into  an  unknown  retreat.  There  his  soul  was  wrapt  in 
pious  meditation  at  God's  footstool ;  it  was  again  tempered  in 
the  waters  of  adversity ;  its  sufferings  and  humiliation  com- 
pelled him  to  walk,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  the  humble;  and 
the  principles  of  a  christian  life  were  thenceforward  evolved 
in  his  soul  with  greater  energy  and  freedom. 

•Luther's  calmness  was  not  of  long  duration.  Seated  in 
loneliness  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Wartburg,  he  remained 
whole  days  lost  in  deep  meditation.  At  one  time  the  Church 
appeared  before  him,  displaying  all  her  wretchedness;*  at 
another,  directing  his  eyes  hopefully  towards  heaven,  he 
eonld  exclaim :  '^  Wherefore,  0  Lord,  hast  thou  made  all  men 
in  vain  ?"  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  48.)  And  then,  giving  way  to 
despair,  he  cried  with  dejection :  "  Alas  I  there  is  no  one  in 
this  latter  day  of  his  anger,  to  stand  like  a  wall  before  the 
Lord,  and  save  Israeli'' 

Then  recurring  to  his  own  destiny,  he  feared  lest  he  should 
be  accused  of  deserting  the  field  of  battle  ;f  and  this  sup- 
position weighed  down  his  soul.  "  I  would  rather,"  said 
he,  "  be  stretched  on  coals  of  fire,  than  lie  here  half-dead.'':^ 

Transporting  hunself  in  imagination  to  Worms  and  Wit- 
temberg,  into  the  midst  of  his  adversaries,  he  regretted 
having  yielded  to^the  advice  of  his  friends,  that  he  had 
quitted  the  world,  and  that  he  had  not  presented  his  bosom 
to  the  fury  of  men.§  "  Alas  I "  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  1 
desire  more  than  to  appear  before  my  crudest  enemies."  || 

*  Ego  hio  sedens  tota  die  faciem  Eoolesiss  ante  me  oonstituo.  Lb 
Bpii.ii.1. 

i*  Verebar  ego  ne  aoiem  deserere  viderer.    Ibid 

t  Ifallem  inter  carbones  tItos  ardere,  quam  solas  semiyirus,  atqoB 
atinam  non  mortuus  putere.    Ibid.  10. 

S  Cervioem  esse  objectandam  publico  fbrori.    Ibid.  89.  ^ 

Nihil  maips  opto,  qoam  liiroribns  adrenarioram  oceurrere,  oljeQlo 
Itupilo.    Ibid.1. 


u 

Qenfler  thon^tai  howeyer,  brought  a  tmoe  to  ittch 
tBJaet]r«  Eyerything  was  not  Btorm  and  tempest  for  Lather; 
from  time  to  time  his  agitated  mind  fomid  tranquillitj  and 
eomfort  Next  to  the  certainty  of  Gk)d's  help,  one  thing 
consoled  him  in  his  sorrows;  it  was  the  recollection  ol 
Melancthon.  "  If  I  perish,"  wrote  he,  '^  the  Gospel  will 
lose  nothing  :*  yon  will  succeed  me  as  Elisha  did  Elijah, 
with  a  doable  portion  of  my  spirit."  But  calling  to  m^ld 
Philip's  timidity,  he  exclaimed  with  energy :  ^  Minister  of  the 
Word  I  keep  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem,  until  you 
are  struck  down  by  the  enemy.  As  yet  we  stand  alone 
upon  the  field  of  battle ;  after  me,  they  will  aim  their  blows 
»tyou."t 

The  thought  of  the  final  attack  Kome  was  about  to  make 
on  the  infant  Church,  renewed  his  anxieties.  The  poor 
monk,  solitary  and  a  prisoner,  had  many  a  combat  to  fight 
alone.  But  a  hope  of  deliyerance  speedily  dawned  upon  him. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  assaults  of  the  Papacy  would 
raise  the  whole  German  nation,  and  that  the  yictorious 
soldiers  of  the  Gospel  would  surround  the  Wartburg  and 
restore  the  prisoner  to  liberty.  "  If  the  pope,"  said  he, 
*^  lays  his  hand  on  all  those  who  are  on  my  side,  there  will 
be  a  disturbance  in  Germany;  the  greater  his  haste  to  crush 
US,  the  sooner  will  come  the  end  of  the  pope  and  his  fol- 
lowers.   And  I .1  shall  be  restored  to  you.{    God  is 

av^akening  the  hearts  of  many,  and  stirring  up  the  nations. 
Only  let  our  enemies  dasp  our  a£Gur  in  their  arms  and  try 
to  stifle  it ;  it  will  gather  strength  under  their  pressure,  and 
come  forth  ten  times  more  formidable." 

But  sickness  brought  him  down  from  those  high  places  on 
which  his  courage  and*  his  faith  had  placed  him.  He  had 
already  suffered  much  at  Worms;  his  diseases  increased  in 
0olitude.§  He  could  not  endure  the  food  at  the  Wartburg, 
which  was  less  coarse  than  that  of  his  conyent;  they  were 
compelled  to  giye  him  the  meagre  diet  to  which  he  had 

*  Eliim  ti  peream,  nihil  peribit  ETaacdio.    L.Epp.iL10. 
f 'Nos  Boli  adhvo  stomiiB  in  Mie :  ie  qnsBrent  post  me.    Ibid.  2. 
t  Quo  oitiiu  id  tentoToiit,  boe  eitini  et  ipse  et  rai  peribimt»  et  egc 
«ter.   Ibid.  10. 
Anetmn  art  malum,  quo  Wonuatin  laborabanu    IMd.  17. 


been  accuBtomed.  He  passed  whole  nights  without  Ax^ 
Anxieties  of  mind  were  superadded  to  tjie  pains  of  the  fa^dft 
No  great  work  is  ever  accomplished  without  suffering  iMid 
martyrdom.  Luther,  alone  upon  his  rock,  endured  in.  }um 
strong  frame  a  passion  that  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
laco  rendered  necessary.  '^  Seated  by  night  in  my  chamb^ 
I  uttered  groans,  like  a  woman  in  her  travail ;  torn,  wound^dy 

and  bleeding  "* then  breaking  off  his  complaints,  touobed 

with  the  thought  that  his  sufferings  are  a  blessing  from  Qo^ 
he  exclaimed  with  love :  '^  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0  CShrigt, 
that  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  without  the  precious  marks  ol 
thy  cross  rf  But  soon,  growing  angry  with  himself,  1^ 
cried  out :  ''  Madman  and  hard-hearted  that  I  am  I  Woe.ip 
me!  I  pray  seldom,  I  seldom  wrestle  with  the  Lord,  I 
groan  not  for  the  Church  of  God  !|  Instead  of  being  fervent 
in  spirit,  my  passionil  take  fire ;  I  live  in  idleness,  in  sle^p, 
and  indolence  r  Then,  not  knowing  to  what  he  shouM 
attribute  this  state,  and  accustomed  to  expect  everythinig 
from  the  afifoction  of  his  brethren,  he  exclaimed  in  the  deso- 
lation of  his  heart :  '^  0  my  friends  1  do  you  then  forget  to 
pray  for  me,  that  Gt)d  is  thus  £ur  from  me  ?*' 

Those  who  were  around  him,  as  well  as  his  friends  at 
Wittemberg  and  at  the  elector's  court,  were  uneasy,  and 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  suffering.  They  feared  lest  they 
should  see  the  life  they  had  rescued  from  the  flames  of  the 
pope  and  the  sword  of  Charles  Y.  decline  sadly  and  expiie. 
Was  tlio  Wartburg  destined  to  be  Luther's  tomb?  '^  I  fear," 
said  Mclanothon,  ^'  that  the  grief  he  feels  for  the  CSiurch  will 
cause  his  death.  A  fire  has  been  kindled  by  him  ui  Israel ; 
If  he  dies,  what  hope  will  remain  for  us?  Would  to  God, 
that  at  the  cost  of  my  own  wretched  life,  I  could  retain  in 
the  world  Aat  soul  which  is  its  fairest  ornament  I  §— Oh  I 
what  a  man  T  exclaimed  he,  as  if  abready  standing  on  ths 
tide  of  his  grave ;  "  we  never  appreciated  him  rightly  T 

*  Sedeo  doleni,  aiont  pnerpera,  laoer  et  sanoius  et  craentus.  L.  Epp.  U. 
00^  9th  Sept. 

t  GntiM  Christo,  qui  me  sine  reliquiis  sanotsD  cniciB  non  dereUnquii 
lUd. 

t  Nihil  gemeoi  pro  eoelesia  Dei.    IMd.  22,  ISih  July. 

I  UtinMB  hM  Till  ftnimft  mea  ipsias  Titam  emere  qaeam.  Oovp,  £e£ 
L4U.ethJia7. 
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What  Lather  denominated  the  shamefal  mdolence  of  Us 
prfflon  was  a  task  that  ahnost  exceeded  the  strength  of  one 
nuuL  ^  I  am  here  all  the  day,"  wrote  he  on  the  14th  of 
May,  ^  in  idleness  and  pleasures  (alluding  doubtless  to  the 
better  diet  that  was  proyided  him  at  first).  I  am  reading 
die  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek;  I  am  going  to  write  a 
treatise  in  Grerman  on  Auricular  Confession ;  I  shall  con- 
tinne  the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  compose  a  volume 
ni  sermons,  so  soon  as  I  have  received  what  I  want  from 
Wittemberg.  I  am  writing  without  intermission.''*  And 
yet  this  was  but  a  part  of  his  labours. 

His  enemies  thought  that,  if  he  were  not  dead,  at  least 
they  should  hear  no  more  of  him ;  but  their  joy  was  not  of 
kmg  duration,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
aliye.  A  multitude  of  writings,  com)K>sed  in  the  Wartburg, 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  the  beloved  voice  of  the  re- 
former was  everywhere  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Luther  pub- 
lished simultaneously  works  calculated  to  edify  the  Church, 
and  polemical  tracts  which  troubled  the  too  eager  exultation 
(tf  his  enemies.  For  nearly  a  whole  year,  he  by  turns  in* 
atructed,  exhorted,  reproved,  and  thundered  from  his  mouiH 
tain-retreat ;  and  his  amazed  adversaries  asked  one  another 
if  there  was  not  something  supernatural,  some  mystery,  in 
this  prodigious  activity.  "  He  could  never  have  taken  any 
rest,"  says  Cochloeus.f 

But  there  was  no  other  mystery  than  the  imprudence  of 
the  partisans  of  Rome.  They  hastened  to  take  advantage 
of  the  edict  of  Worms,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  Re* 
formation;  and  Luther,  condemned,  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Wartburg,  undertook  to  defend 
the  sound  doctrine,  as  if  he  were  still  victorious  and  at 
liberty.  It  was  especially  at  the  tribunal  of  penance  that 
the  priests  endeavoured  to  rivet  the  chains  of  their  docile 
parishioners ;  and  accordingly  the  confessional  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Luther's  first  attack.  "  They  bring  forward,"  said 
he,  "  these  words  of  St.  James :  Confess  your  faults  to 
one  another.  .  Singular  confessor  I  his  name  is  One  Anothar, 

*  SiM  intermiBdmie  leribo.    L.  Epp.  it  6,  IS. 
*^  Cam  qnieflcero  non  Dosaet.    Cochl.  Act.  Loth.  p.  30 
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Whence  it  would  follow  that  the  confessors  should  abo  eon* 
fess  themselves  to  their  penitents ;  that  each  Christian  shoidd 
be,  ui  his  turn,  pope,  bishop,  priest;  and  that  the  pope  Miih 
self  should  confess  to  all  T* 

Luther  had  scarcely  finished  this  tract  when  he  began  an- 
other. A  theologian  of  Louvain,  by  name  Latomus,  alreadjr 
notorious  by  his  opposition  to  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  hafl 
attacked  the  reformer's  opinions.  In  twelye  days  Luther's 
refutation  was  ready,  and  it  is  a  masterpiece.  He  clean 
himself  of  the  reproach  that  he  was  wanting  in  moderation. 
^  The  moderation  of  the  day,"  said  he,  ''  is  to  bend  the  knee 
before  sacrilegious  pontiff^,  impious  sophists,  and  to  say  to 
them :  Gracious  lord  I  Excellent  master  I  Then,  when  you 
have  so  done,  you  may  put  any  one  you  please  to  death ; 
you  may  even  conyulse  the  world,  and  you  will  be  none 
the  less  a  man  of  moderation Away  with  such  modera- 
tion 1 1  would  rather  be  frank  and  deceive  no  one.  The  sheD 
may  be  hard,  but  the  kernel  is  soft  and  tender."  ^ 

As  Luther's  health  continued  feeble,  he  thought  of  leaving 
the  place  of  his  confinement.  But  how  could  he  manage  it  ? 
To  appear  in  public  would  be  exposing  his  life.  The  back 
of  the  mountain  on  which  the  fortress  stood  was  crossed 
by  numerous  footways,  bordered  by  tufts  of  strawberries* 
Tlie  heavy  gate  of  the  ciastle  opened,  and  the  prisoner  ven- 
tured, not  without  fear,  to  gather  some  of  the  finitf  By 
degrees  he  grew  bolder,  and  in  his  knighf  s  garb  began  to 
wander  through  the  surrounding  country,  attended  by  one 
of  the  guards  of  the  castle,  a  worthy  but  somewhat  churlish 
man.  One  day,  having  entered  an  inn,  Luther  threw  aside 
his  sword,  which  encumbered  him,  and  hastily  took  up  some 
books  that  lay  there.  His  nature  got  the  better  of  his 
prudence.  His  guardian  trembled  for  fear  this  movement,  so 
extraordinary  in  a  soldier,  should  excite  suspicions  that  the 
doctor  was  not  really  a  knight.    At  another  time  the  two 

*  Und  der  Pabst  mttsse  Ihm  beiohten.    L.  0pp.  zrii.  701. 
t  Cortex  meas  esse  potest  darior,  sed  nadeos  mens  moUia  et  dvldf 
t    Ibid.  Lat.  ii.  213. 

t  Za  Zeiten  g«het  er  iu  die  JBrdbeer  »m  SohloiriMif  .  Matlies. 
P.S8. 
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comrades  aUghted  at  the  convent  of  Reinhardsbmnn,  where 
Lather  had  slept  a  few  months  before  on  his  road  to  Worms.* 
Suddenly  one  of  the  lay-krothers  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 
Luther  was  recognised.  His  attendant  perceived  it,  and 
dragged  him  hastily  away ;  and  already  they  were  gallop- 
iog  fax  from  the  cloister  before  the  astonished  brother  had 
recoyered  from  his  amazement. 

The  militaiy  life  of  the  doctor  had  at  intervals  something 
aiNmt  it  truly  theologicaL  One  day  the  nets  were  made  ready 
— the  gates  of  the  fortress  opened — ^the  long-eared  dogs  rushed 
fivth.  Luther  desired  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Hie  huntsmen  soon  grew  animated ;  the  dogs  sprang  for* 
ward|  driving  the  game  from  the  covers.  In  the  midst  of  all 
Hub  u{nroar,  the  Knight  George  stands  motionless :  his  mind 
is  occupied  with  serious  thoughts ;  the  objects  around  him 
fin  his  heart  with  sorrow.f  "  Is  not  this/'  says  he,  *'  the 
image  of  the  devil  setting  on  his  dogs-^that  is,  the  bishops, 
those  representatives  of  Antichrist,  and  urging  them  in  pur- 
suit of  poor  souls  ?"!  A  young  hare  was  taken :  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  liberating  it,  he  wrapped  it  carefully  in  his 
doak,  and  set  it  down  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket ;  but  hardly 
liad  he  taken  a  few  steps  before  the  dogs'  scented  the  animal 
and  lulled  it.  Luther,  attracted  by  the  noise,  uttered  a  groan 
of  sorrow,  and  exclaimed :  ^^  0  pope  I  and  thou,  too,  Satan ! 
it  is  thus  ye  endeavour  to  destroy  even  those  souls  that  have 
been  saved  from  death  !"§ 

♦  VoL  II.  p.  226. 

f  Theologisabar  eiiam  ibi  inter  retia  et  canes tantum  iniserieordi» 

ii  dolorifl  miscuit  mysterinm.    L.  £pp.  ii.  43. 

X  Qf^  oDim  iste  imago,  nisi  Diabolnm  agnifioat  per  insidiaa  nuui  ft 
ODpiofl  mafistroe  oanes  suoa Ibid. 

I  SioawfitFapi^et  Satan  at  8er?atafl  eiiam  animaBpwdaikt.   Ibid.  41 
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CHAPTER  m. 

OoauMaeement  of  the  Refonn— Biamage  of  Feldkdrohon— Tlie  Blaitime 
of  Monko— Thooes^Tnet  against  Monachism— Luther  no  Umger  m 
Monk. 

While  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg,  thus  dead  to  the  world, 
was  seekmg  relaxation  in  these  sports  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Wartburg,  the  work  was  going  on  as  if  of  itself:  the 
Beform  was  beginning;  it  was  no  longer  restricted  to 
doctrine,  it  entered  deeply  into  men's  actions.  Bernard 
Feldkirchen,  pastor  of  Kemberg,  the  first  under  Lather's 
directions  to  attack  the  errors  of  Rome  *  was  also  the  first 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  of  its  institutions.    He  married. 

The  Germans  are  fond  of  social  life  and  domestic  joys  ; 
and  hence,  of  all  the  papal  ordinances,  compulsory  celibacy 
was  that  which  produced  the  saddest  consequences.  This 
law,  which  had  been  first  imposed  on  the  heads  of  the 
clergy,  had  prevented  the  ecclesiastical  fiefs  firom  becoming 
hereditary.  But  vrh&a  extended  by  Gregory  VII.  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  it  was  attended  with  the  most  deplorable 
results.  Many  priests  had  evaded  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  most  scandalous  disorders,  and  had  drawn 
contempt  and  hatred  on  the  whole  body ;  while  those  who 
had  submitted  to  Hildebrand*s  law  were  inwardly  exasperated 
against  the  Church,  because,  while  conferring  on  its  superior 
ffignltaries  so  much  power,  wealth,  and  earthly  enjoyment, 
it  bound  its  humbler  ministers,  who  were  its  most  useful 
supporters,  to  a  self-denial  so  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 

"  Neither  popes  nor  councils,"  said  Feldkirchen  and  another 
pastor  named  Seidler,  who  had  followed  his  example,  "  can 
impose  any  commandment  on  the  Church  that  endangers 
body  and  soul.    The  obligation  of  keeping  God's  law  compels 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  2ld. 
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me  to  yicdate  the  traditions  of  men.***  The  re-establiBhment 
ui  marriage  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  homage  paid  to 
the  moral  law.  The  ecclesiastical  authority  became  alarmed, 
and  immediately  fulminated  its  decrees  against  these  two 
priests.  SeidleTi  who  was  in  the  territories  of  Duke  Greorge, 
was  giyen  up  to  his  superiors,  and  died  in  prison.  But  the 
Elector  Frederick  refused  to  surrender  Feldkirchen  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  "  His  highness,"  said  Spalatin, 
«  declines  to  act  the  part  of  a  constable."  Feldkirchen 
therefore  continued  pastor  of  his  flock,  although  a  husband 
and  a  father. 

The  first  emotion  of  the  reformer  when  he  heard  of  this  was 
lo  give  way  to  exultation :  ''  I  admire  this  new  bridegroom 
qI  Kemberg,"  said  he,  ^  who  fears  nothing,  and  hastens 
forward  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar."  Luther  was  of  opinion 
that  priests  ought  to  marry.  But  tlus  question  led*  to 
another, — the  marriage  of  monks ;  and  here  Luther  had  to 
support  one  of  those  internal  struggles  of  which  his  whole 
life  was  composed ;  for  every  reform  must  first  be  won  by 
a  qiiritnal  struggle.  Melancthon  and  Caristadt,  the  one  a 
layman,  the  other  a  priest,  thought  that  the-lib^ty  of  con- 
tnusting  the  bonds  of  wedlock  should  be  as  free  for  the  monks 
as  for  the  priests.  The  monk  Luther  did  not  think  so  at 
first.  One  day  the  govemor  of  the  Wartburg  having  brought 
him  Garistadt's  theses  on  celibacy  :  *'  Gracious  Gtod  P  ex- 
claimed  he,  ^  our  Wittembergers  then  will  give  wives  even 

to  the  monks!" This  thought  surprised  and  confounded 

hha;  hb  heart  was  troubled.  He  rejected  for  himself  the 
liberty  that  he  claimed  for  others.  ''  Ah  P  said  he  indig- 
nantly, **  they  will  not  force  me  at  least  to  take  a  wife."f 
This  expression  is  doubtless  unknown  to  those  who  assert 
that  Luther  i»eached  the  Reformation  that  he  might  marry. 
Inquiring  for  truth,  not  with  passion,  but  with  uprightness 
of  purpose,  he  maintained  what  seemed  to  him  true, 
although  contrary  to  the  whole  of  his  system.    He  walked 


meorgo  nl hnmanM  toaditiones Tiolarem, neeeasitM wryandi 
finis  diTini.    Corp.  Ref.  L  441. 
t  At  mihi  non  obtradont  oxorem.    L.  Epp.  ii.  40. 
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in  a  mixture  of  error  and  tmth,  until  error  had  fiJiea  ani 
truth  remained  alone. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  great  difference  between  the  twa 
questiims.  The  marriage  of  priests  was  not  the  destmctioa 
of  the  priesthood ;  on  the  c(mtrary,  this  of  itself  might  i^ 
store  to  the  secular  clergy  the  respect  of  the  people;  hut  the 
marriage  of  monks  was  ihe  downfall  of  mimachism*  It 
became  a  question,  therefore,  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
disband  and  break  up  that  powerful  army  which  the  popes 
had  under  their  orders.  ^'  Priests,"  wrote  Luther  to  Mdaao- 
thon,  '*  are  of  divine  appointment,  and  consequently  are 
free  as  regards  human  commandments.  But  of  their  own 
free  will  the  monks  adopted  celibacy ;  they  are  not  thertfore 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  yoke  they  Yoluntarily  im* 
posed  on  themselves.''* 

The  reformer  was  destined  to  advance,  and  carry  hj  a 
fresh  struggle  this  new  position  of  the  enemy.  Already  had 
he  trodden  under  foot  a  host  of  Roman  abuses,  and  even 
Rome  herself;  but  monachism  still  remained  standing, 
Monachism,  that  had  once  carried  life  into  so  many  deserts, 
and  which,  passing  through  so  many  centuries,  was  now  fitt- 
ing the  cloisters  with  sloth  and  often  with  licentiousness, 
seemed  to  have  embo4ied  itself  and  gone  to  defend  its  rights 
hi  that  castle  of  Thuringia,  where  the  question  of  its  life  and 
death  was  discussed  in  the  conscience  of  one  man.  Luther 
struggled  with  it :  at  one  moment  he  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  the  victory,  at  another  he  was  nearly  overcome.  At 
length,  unable  longer  to  maintain  the  contest,  he  flungliimself 
in  prayer  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  exclaiming :  ''  Teaeh 
us,  deliver  us,  establish  us,  by  Thy  mercy,  in  the  liberty  that 
belongs  tons;  for  of  a  surety  we  are  thy  peoplePf 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  deliverance ;  an  important 
revolution  was  effected  in  the  reformer's  mind ;  and  again  it 

•  Me  enim  yehementer  moyet,  qaod  saoerdotum  ordo,  a  Deo  insiitntiif, 
eit  liber,  non  Mtftem  monaehomm  qui  to*  sponte  statum  eligenmt  L. 
Epp.  ii.  84. 

t  DondnnB  Jesus  emdiat  et  liberet  nos,  per  miserioordiam  soaiii,  hi 
ISbertatem  aostram.  ToMelancihon,onCeIibMf,6thAagiistlS21.  Ibid, 
40. 
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WM  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  that  gave  him 
victory.  That  arm  which  had  overthrown  the  indnlgenoeii 
the  practices  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  himself,  also  wrought 
the  downfall  of  the  monks  in  Luther's  mind  and  thronghoot 
Christendom.  Luther  saw  that  monachism  was  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  that  m 
monastic  life  was  founded  entirely  on  the  pretended  meritf 
of  man.  Feeling  convinced,  from  that  hour,  that  Christ^ 
glory  was  interested  in  this  question,  he  heard  a  voice  in- 
cessantly repeating  in  his  conscience :  ''  Monachism  muit 
fail  r — ^  So  long  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
renuuns  pure  and  undefiled  in  the  Church,  no  one  can  be- 
come a  monl^,"  said  he.*  This  conviction  daily  grew 
stronger  in  his  heart,  and  about  the  beginning  of  September 
he  sent  '^  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of 
Wittemberg,"  the  following  theses,  which  were  his  declara- 
tion of  war  against  a  monastic  life : — 

"  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  (Rom.  xiv.  23). 

"  Whosoever  maketh  a  vow  of  virginity,  chastity,  of  service 
to  Otod  without  faith,  maketh  an  impious  and  idolatrous  vow, 
: — a  vow  to  the  devil  himself. 

"  To  make  such  vows  is  worse  than  the  priests  of  Cybde 
or  the  vestals  of  the  pagans ;  for  the  monks  make  their 
vows  in  the  thought  of  being  justified  and  saved  by  these 
vows ;  and  what  ought  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  mercy  of 
€k>d,  is  thus  attributed  to  meritorious  works. 

^  We  must  utterly  overthrow  such  convents,  as  being  the 
abodes  of  the  devlL 

**  There  is  but  one  order  that  is  holy  and  makes  man  holy, 
and  that  is  Christianity  or  faith.-}- 

**  For  convents  to  be  useful  they  should  be  converted  into 
schools,  where  children  should  be  brought  up  to  man's  estate ; 
instead  of  which  they  are  houses  where  adult  men  i)ecome 
shlldren,  and  remain  so  for  ever." 

We  see  that  Luther  would  still  have  tolerated  convents 
as  places  of  education ;  but  erelong  his  attacks  against  these 

•L.Opp.  (W.)xxii.  1466. 

f  Ef  ist  nioht  mehr  denn  eine  einige  Geistlichkeit,  die  d*  heili^  i«l,  nn'^ 
beiUC  maoht L.  Opp  xm  718. 
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establishments  became  more  violent  The  immorality  antf 
shamefdl  practices  ^lat  prevailed  in  the  cloisters  recurred 
forcibly  to  his  tiionghts.  '^  I  am  resolved,"  wrote  he  to 
Bpalatin  on  the  11th  of  November,  '^  to  deliver  the  young 
from  the  hellish  fires  of  celibacy.''*  He  now  wrote  a  book 
against  monastic  vows,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  father: — 

^  Do  you  desire,"  said  he  in  his  dedication  to  the  old 
man  at  Mansfeldt,  '*  do  you  still  desire  to  rescue  me  from  a 
monastic  life?  You  have  the  right,  for  you  are  still  my 
fiBither,  and  I  am  still  your  son.  But  that  is  no  longer  neoe^ 
aary :  God  has  been  beforehand  with  you,  and  has  HimseV 
delivered  me  by  his  power.  What  matters  it  whether  I 
wear  or  lay  aside  the  tonsure  and  the  cowl  ?  Is  it  the  eowl 
-r-ls  it  the  tonsure — ^that  makes  the  monk  ?  All  things  ar# 
yours,  says  St  Paul,  and  you  are  Christ^ s.  I  do  not  belong 
to  the  cowl,  but  the  cowl  to  me.  I  am  a  monk,  and  yet  net 
a  monk ;  I  am  a  new  creature,  not  of  the  pope,  but  of  Jeans 
Christ  Christ,  alone  and  without  any  go-between,  is  my 
bishop,  my  abbot,  my  prior,  my  lord,  my  father,  and  my 
master ;  and  I  know^  no  other.  What  matters  it  to  me  if 
the  pope  should  condemn  me  and  put  me  to  death?    Ha 

cannot  call  me  from  the  grave  and  kill  me  a  second  time.- 

The  great  day  Is  drawing  near  in  which  the  kingdom. ol 
abominations  shall  be  overthrown.  Would  to  God  that  it 
were  worth  while  for  the  pope  to  put  us  all  to  death  I  Our 
blood  would  cry  out  to  heaven  against  him,  and  thus  his 
oondemnation  would  be  hastened,  and  his  end  be  near."-|- 

The  transformation  had  already  been  efiected  in  Luther 
himself;  he  was  no  longer  a  monk.  It  was  not  outward 
circumstances,  or  earthly  passions,  or  carnal  precipitation 
that  had  wrought  this  change.  There  had  been  a  struggle : 
at  first  Luther  had  taken  the  side  of  monachism ;  but  truth 
also  had  gone  down  into  the  lists,  and  monachism  had  fallen 
before  it.  The  victories  that  passion  gains  are  ephemeral ; 
those  of  truth  are  lasting  and  decisive. 

*  Adoletcentas  liberare  ex  isto  inferno  ocBlibatm.    L.  Op|i.  IL  flOb 
t  Dass  nnser  Blut  m5cht  sohreien,  und  iringen  lein  Geriehiy  daM  Mfn 
baid  ein  Ende  wQrde.    L.  Epp.  ii.  105. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AnhbUiop  AIbert*-The  Idol  of  Halle— Lather*!  Indignation— AlMm  of 
the  Court- Lnther'B  Letter  to  the  Archbishop— Albert*!  Beply— Joa- 
ehim  of  Brandenburg. 

While  Luther  was  thus  preparing  the  way  for  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  that  were  destined  to  be  effected  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Reformation  was  beginning  to  enter  power- 
Mty  into  the  lives  of  Christians,  the  Romish  partisans,  blind 
as  Uiose  generally  are  who  have  long  been  in  possessiou  of 
power,  imagined  that,  because  Luther  was  in  the  Wartburg, 
the  l^orm  was  dead  and  for  ever  extinct ;  and  fancied  they 
should  be  able  quietly  to  resume  their  ancient  practices,  that 
had  been  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  the  monk  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Albert,  elector-archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  one  of  those 
weak  men  who,  all  things  being  equal,  decide  for  the  truth ; 
but  who,  as  soon  as  their  interest  is  put  in  the  balance,  are 
ready  to  take  part  ^th  error.  His  most  important  aim  was 
to  have  a  court  as  brilliant  as  that  of  any  prince  in  (rermany, 
his  equipages  as  rich,  and  his  table  as  well  furnished :  the 
traflSc  in  indulgences  served  admirably  to  obtain  this  result. 
Accordingly,  the  decree  against  Luther  had  scarcely  issued 
from  the  imperial  chancery,  before  Albert,  who  was  then  re- 
siding with  his  court  at  Halle,  summoned  the  vendors  ot 
indulgences,  who  were  still  alarmed  at  the  words  of  the  re- 
former, and  endeavoured  to  encourage  them  by  such  language 
as  this :  ''  Fear  nothing,  we  have  silenced  him ;  let  us  begin 
to  shear  the  flock  in  peace;  the  monk  is  a  prisoner;  he  is 
confined  by  bolts  and  bars ;  this  time  he  will  be  very  clever 
if  he  comes  again  to  disturb  us  in  our  afiairs.**  The  market 
was  reopened,  the  merchandise  ¥ras  displayed  for  sale,  and 
again  the  churches  of  Halle  re-echoed  with  the  speeches  of 
the  mountebanks. 

But  Luther  was  still  alive,  and  his  voice  was  powerful 
oiough  to  pass  beyond  the  wdls  and  gratings  behind  which 
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he  had  been  hidden.  Nothing  could  have  roiised  his  indi|^ 
nation  to  a  higher  pitch.  What  I  the  most  yiolent  hattlflt 
'lave  been  fought;  he  has  confronted  every  danger;  Aft 
.ruth  remained  yictorious,  and  yet  they  dare  trample  it 

mder  foot,  as  if  it  had  been  vanquished  I That  voiee 

ihall  again  bo  heard,  which  has  once  ahready  put  an  end  to 
this  criminal  traffic.  "  I  shall  enjoy  no  rest,"  wrote  he  to 
Spalatin,  ''  until  I  have  attacked  the  idol  of  Menta  with  ita 
brothel  at  Halle."* 

Luther  set  to  work  immediately ;  he  cared  little  about  tha 
mystery  with  which  some  sought  to  envelop  his  residence  hi 
the  Wartburg.  He  was  like  Elijah  in  the  desert  forginf 
finesh  thunderbolts  against  the  impious  Ahab.  (Sn  the  firat 
of  November  he  finished  his  treatise  Against  the  New  Idol  of 
Halle. 

Intelligence  of  Luther's  plans  reached  the  archbish(^ 
Alarmed  and  in  emotion  at  die  very  idea,  he  sent  about  the 
middle  of  October  two  of  his  attendants  (Capito  and  Auee- 
bach)  to  Wittemberg  to  avert  the  storm.  '^Luther  mnat 
moderate  his  impetuosity,"  said  they  to  Melancthon,  who  re- 
ceived them  cordially.  But  Melancthon,  although  mild  him* 
•elf^  was  not  one  of  those  who  imagine  that  wisdom  con- 
sists in  perpetual  concession,  tergiversation,  and  silence. 
'^  It  is  God  who  moves  him,"  replied  he,  *^  and  our  age  needs 
a  iHtter  and  pungent  salt"f  Upon  this  Capito  turned  to 
.  Jonas,  and  endeavoured  through  him  to  act  upon  the  court. 
The  news  of  Luther's  intention  was  already  known  there, 
and  produced  great  amazement  "  What  I"  said  the  cour- 
tiers :  "  rekindle  the  fire  that  we  have  had  so  much  troaUe 
to  extinguish  I  Luther  can  only  be  saved  by  being  for- 
gotten, and  yet  he  is  rising  up  against  the  first  prince  in  the 
empire!" — ^^^ I  will  not  suffer  Luther  to  write  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  thus  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity," said  the  elector.^ 

Lutfier  was  annoyed  when  these  words  were  repeated  to 

*  Non  continebor  qain  idolum  Mogantinam  inTadam,  cum  mo 
Dsri  Hallensi.    L.  Epp.  ii.  59, 7th  October. 
f  Hnio  aecalo  opas  ease  aearrimo  iale.    Corp.  Ref.  L  46S. 
t  Noe  paminiin  winoipem,  soribi  in  Moipuitiiuim.    L.  Epp.  U,  M. 
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UnL  Is  it  not  enough  to  imprison  his  hody,  but  they  will  also 

■idiain  his mind,  and  the  truth  with  it? Do  they  Cemcy 

that  he  hides  himself  through  fear,  and  that  his  retirement  is 
IB  avowal  of  defeat  ?  He  maintains  that  it  is  a  victory*  Who 
dared  stand  up  against  him  at  Worms  and  oppose  the  truth  ? 
Accordingly  when  the  captive  in  the  Wartburg  had  read  the 
chaplain's  letter,  informing  him  of  the  prince's  sentiments,  he 
flong  it  aside,  determined  to  make  no  reply.  But  he  could  not 
long  contain  himself;  he  took  up  the  epistle  and  wrote  to 

Spalatin:  '' The  elector  will  not  suffer  I and  I  too  will  not 

snfler  the  elector  not  to  permit  me  to  write Rather  would 

I  destroy  yourself  the  elector,  nay,  the  whole  world  for  everl  * 
If  I  have  resisted  the  pope,  who  is  the  creator  of  your  car- 
dinal, why  should  I  give  way  before  his  creature  ?  It  is  very 
fine,  forsooth,  to  hear  you  say  that  we  must  not  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity,  while  you  allow  the  everlasting  peace 

of  €kKl  to  be  disturbed! Spalatin,  it  shall  not  be  sol 

hince,  it  shall  not  be  so  If  I  send  3ron  a  book  I  had  already 
prepared  against  the  cardinal  when  I  received  your  letter 
Forwaid  it  to  Melancthon." 

Spalatin  trembled  as  he  read  this  manuscript;'  again  he 
represented  to  the  reformer  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to 
publish  a  work  that  would  force  the  imperial  government  to 
lay  aside  its  apparent  ignorance  of  Luther's  fiate,  and  punish 
a  prisoner  who  dared  attack  the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire 
and  the  Church.  If  Luther  persevered  in  his  designs,  the 
tranquillity  would  again  be  disturbed,  and  the  Reformation 
perhaps  be  lost  Luther  consented  to  delay  the  publication 
of  his  treatise ;  he  even  permitted  Melancthon  to  erase  the 
most  violent  passages.^  But,  irritated  at  his  friend's  timi- 
dity, he  wrote  to  the  chaplain :  "  The  Lord  lives  and  reigns, 
that  Lord  in  whom  you  court-folks  do  not  believe,  unless  he 
io  accommodate  His  works  to  your  reason,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  to  believe."  He  then  resolved  to  write 
direct  to  the  cardinal 

*  Potiiu  te  et  prineipem  ipsum  perdam  et  omnem  oreaioram.    L.  £pp 
IM. 
■F  Non  no,  Sp«Utine;  non  sic,  princeps.    Ibid. 
t  V%  aeerbiora  radat.    Ibid.  1 10. 
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It  is  the  whole  hody  of  Romish  bishops  that  Luther  this 
brings  to  the  bar  in  the  person  of  the  German  primate.  Hte 
words  are  those  of  a  bold  man,  ardent  in  zeal  for  the  tnithi 
and  who  feeb  that  he  is  speaking  in  the  name  of  G^od^himaelf 

''  Tour  electoral  highness "  wrote  he  from  the  depth  di 
the  retreat  in  which  he  was  hidden,  **  has  set  up  again  in 
Halle  the  idol  that  swallows  the  money  and  the  souls  of  poor 
Christians.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  disabled,  and 
that  the  emperor  will  easily  stifle  the  cries  of  the  poor 

monk But  know  that  I  shall  discharge  the  duties  Uial 

christian  charity  has  imposed  upon  me,  without  fearing  tha 
gates  of  hell,  and  much  less  the  pope,  his  bishops,  and  cai^ 
dinals. 

'*  For  this  reason  my  humble  prayer  is,  that  your  electoral 
highness  would  remember  the  beginning  of  this  affair — how 
a  tiny  spark  kindled  a  terrible  conflagration.  All  the  wotM 
was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  security.  This  poor  begging 
friar  (thought  they),  who  unaided  would  attack  the  popOi  k 
too  weak  for  such  an  undertaking.  But  Gk>d  interposed; 
and  he  caused  the  pope  more  labour  and  anxiety  than^  he  had 
ever  felt  since  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  temple  of  Grod 
to  tyrannize  over  the  Church.  This  same  Gk>d  still  lives : 
let  none  doubt  it.*  He  will  know  how  to  withstand  a  cap- 
dinal  of  Mentz,  even  were  he  supported  by  four  emperors ; 
for  He  is  pleased  above  all  things  to  hew  down  the  lofty  oedan 
and  to  abase  the  haughty  Pharaohs. 

^  For  this  reason  I  inform  your  highness  by  letter,  that  it 
the  idol  is  not  thrown  down,  I  must,  in  obedience  to  Grod's 
teaching,  publicly  attack  your  highness,  as  I  have  attacked 
.  the  pope  himself.  Let  your  highness  conduct  yourself  in 
accordance  with  this  advice ;  I  shall  wait  a  fortnight  for  an 
early  and  favourable  reply.  Given  in  my  wilderness,  the 
Sunday  after  St  Catherine's  day,  (15th  November)  1521* 

''  From  your  electoral  highnesses  devoted  and  obedient 
servant,  Mabtin  Luthkr.* 

*I>er8elbic  Gott  lebet  nooh,  (U  iweifbl  nur  Diemand  an L.  E^ 

ii.  113 
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riiis  fetter  was  sent  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  Wittemberg 
U  Halle,  where  the  cardinal-elector  was  then  residing;  fior 
no  one  dared  intercept  it,  foreseeing  the  storm  that  woold  be 
an  used  by  so  daring  an  act  But  Melancthon  accompanied 
it  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  prudent  Capito,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  favourable  termin»« 
tion  of  this  difficult  business. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  youthful  and 
weak  archbishop  on  receiving  the  reformer's  letter.  The 
work  announced  against  the  idol  of  Halle  was  like  a  sword 
suspended  over  his  head.  And,  at  the  same  time,  what 
anger'must  have  been  kindled  in  his  heart  by  the  insolence 
of  this  peasant's  son, — this  excommunicated  monk,  who  dared 
make  use  of  such  language  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg,— the  primate  of  the  German  Church?  Capito 
l)esotight  the  archbishop  to  satisfy  the  monk.  Alarm,  pride, 
and  the  voice  of  conscience  which  he  qould  not  stifle,  strug^ 
gled  fearfully  in  Albert's  bosom.  At  last  dread  of  the  book, 
and  perhaps  remorse  also,  prevailed ;  he  humbled  him- 
self: he  put  to'^ther  all  he  thought  calculated  to  appease 
the  man  of  the  Wartburg,  and  a  fortnight  had  barely  elapsed 
when  Luther  received  the  following  letter,  still  more  aston- 
ishing than  his  own  terrible  epistle : — 

^  My  dear  Doctor, — I  have  received  and  read  your  letter, 
and  have  taken  it  in  good  part.  But  I  think  the  motive  that 
has  led  you  to  write  me  such  an  epistle  has  long  ceased  to 
exist  I  desire,  with  God's  help,  to  conduct  myself  as  a  pious 
bishop  and  a  christian  prince,  and  I  confess  my  need  of  the 
grace  of  Gt>d.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  a  sinner,  liable  to 
einand  error,  sinning  and  erring  daily.  I  am  well  assured 
that  without  God's  grace  I  am  worthless  and  offensive  mire, 
even  as  other  men,  if  not  more  so.  In  replying  to  your 
letter,  I  would  not  conceal  this  gracious  disposition ;  for  I 
am  more  than  desirous  of  showing  you  all  kindness  ami 
AiToar,  for  love  of  Christ  I  know  how  to  receive  a  chris- 
tion  and  frat^nal  rebuke. 

"  With  my  own  hand.        Albert.'* 


I 
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Badi  was  tin  language  addressed  to  the  ezeommiuiicated 
monk  of  the  Wartborg  by  the  Electof-archbishop  of  Menti; 
and  Magdeborg,  commisBioned  to  represent  and  maintain  19- 
Germany  the  constitution  of  the  Church-  Did  Albert,  in 
writing  it,  obey  the  generous  impulses  of  his  consdenoe^  off 
his  slavish  fears  ?  In  the  first  case,  it  is  a  noble  letter ;  in. 
the  second,  it  merits  our  contempt.  We  would  rather  s^r. 
pose  it  originated  in  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  shows  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
Gk)d's  servants  over  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Wliile 
Luther  alone,  a  prisoner  and  condemned,  derived  inviiH 
dble  courage  from  his  faith,  the  archbishop,  electoi^  and 
cardinal,  environed  with  all  the  power  and  fovours  of  tha 
world,  trembled  on  his  th];pne.  This  contrast  appears  con* 
tinually,  and  is  the  key  to  the  strange  enigma  o£fered  by  tha 
history  of  the  Reformation.  The  Christian  is  not  called 
upon  to  count  his  forces,  and  to  number  his  means  of  vie* 
tory.  The  only  thing  he  should  be  anxious  about  is  ta 
know  whether  the  cause  he  upholds  is  really  that  of  God,  and 
whether  he  looks  only  to  his  Masters  glory.  Unquestionably 
he  has  an  inquiry  to  make ;  but  this  is  whoUy  spiritual,*^ 
the  Christian  looks  at  the  heart,  and  not  the  arm ;  he  weight 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  not  its  outward  strength.  And 
when  this  question  is  once  settled,  his  path  is  clear.  He 
must  move  forward  boldly,  were  it  even  against  the  world 
and  all  its  armed  hosts,  in  the  unshaken  conviction  that  God 
himself  will  fight  for  him. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  thus  passed  from  extreme 
severity  to  extreme  weakness ;  they  had  already  done  the 
same  at  Worms ;  and  these  sudden  transitions  are  of  conti- 
nual occurrence  in  the  battle  that  error  wages  against  truth. 
Every  cause  destined  to  fall  is  attacked  with  an  internal  un- 
easiness which  makes  it  tottering  and  unceitain,  and  drives 
it  by  turns  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  energy  are  far  better;  they  would  thus  perhaps 
precipitate  its  fall,  but  at  least  if  it  did  fall  it  would  fall  with 
glory. 

(kie  of  Albert's  brothers,  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, gave  an  example  of  that  stren{;th  of  character  which 
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is  to  rare,  particiilariy  in  our  own  tunes.  ImmoTable  in 
Mb  principles,  firm  in  action,  knowing  how  to  resist  when 
oeeessary  the  encroachments  of  the  pope,  he  opposed  an  iron 
hand  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  At  Worms  he 
liad  insisted  that  Luther  should  not  be  heard,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  punished  as  a  heretic,  in  despite  of  his  safe-con- 
duet  Scarcely  had  the  edict  of  Worms  been  issued,  when 
he  ordered  that  it  should  be  strictly  enforced  throughout  his 
states.  Luther  could  appreciate  so  energetic  a  character, 
and  making  a  distinction  between  Joachim  and  his  other 
adversaries,  he  said :  ''  We  may  still  pray  for  the  Elector  of 
-Brandenburg."*  The  disposition  of  this  prince  seemed  to 
have  been  communicated  to  his  people.  Berlin  and  Branden- 
burg long  remained  closed  against  the  Reformation.  Bui 
what  is  received  slowly  is  held  faithfully.^  While  other 
countries,  which  then  hailed  the  Gospel  with  joy, — Belgium 
for  instance,  and  Westphalia, — ^were  soon  to  abandon  it, 
Brandenburg,  the  last  of  the  German  states  to  enter  on  the 
narrow  way  of  faith,  was  destined  in  after-years  to  stand  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  did  not  read  Cardinal  Albert's  letter  without  a 
snsjHcion  that  it  was  dictated  by  hypocrisy,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  Capito.  He  kept  silence,  however, 
being  content  with  declaring  to  the  latter,  4hat  so  long  as  the 
archbishop,  who  was  hardly  capable  of  managing  a  small 
parish,  did  not  lay  aside  his  cardinal's  mask  and  episcopal 
pomp,  and  become  a  simple  minister  of  the  Word,  it  was 
impossible  tliat  he  could  be  in  the  way  of  salvation.} 

*  Helwing,  Gesh.  der  Brandeb.  ii.  605. 

f  Hoc  enim  propriam  est  illorum  homiDimi  (ex  Mareh.  Brandeburg^ 
■C  qaam  mbmI  in  religione  sententiam  i^probaverint,  non  facile  dcserant. 
I^ntingeri  0pp.  L  41. 

X  Larram  cardiiMklattis  e(  pompam  episcopalem  ablegaxe.  L  E.^o 
B.132. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

rrtaakti(m  of  the  Bible— Wants  of  the  Church— Prindples  of  the  B» 
formation— Temptations  of  the  Devil— Lather's  Works  eondemned  hy 
the  Sorbonne— Melanothon's  Reply— Lather  Visita  Witteoiberg. 

While  Luther  \vas  thus  struggling  against  error,  as  if  he 
were  still  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  he  was  also  labooring 
in  his  retirement  of  the  Wartburg,  as  if  he  had  no  concern 
in  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  The  hour  had  come  in 
which  the  Reformation,  from  being  a  mere  theological  ques- 
tion, was  to  become  the  life  of  the  people ;  and  yet  the  great 
engine  by  which  this  progress  was  to  be  effected  was  not  yet 
in  being.  This  powerful  and  mighty  instrument,  destined  to 
hurl  its  thunderbolts  from  every  side  against  the  proud  edi- 
fice of  Rome,  throw  down  its  walls,  cast  off  the  enonnoua 
weight  of  the  Papacy  under  which  the  Church  lay  stifled, 
and  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  whole  human  race  which 
would  not  be  lost  until  the  end  of  time, — this  instrument 
was  to  go  for^h  from  the  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  and 
enter  the  world  on  the  same  day  that  terminated  the  ieibr« 
mer's  captivity. 

The  farther  the  Church  was  removed  from  the  time  when 
Jesus,  the  true  Light  of  the  world,  was  on  the  earth,  the 
greater  was  her  need  of  the  torch  of  God's  Word,  ordained 
to  transmit  the  brightness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  men  of  the 
latter  days.  But  this  Divine  Word  was  at  that  time  hidden 
from  the  people.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  tran8Ui-> 
tion  from  the  Vulgate  had  been  made  in  1477,  1490,  and  in 
1518 ;  they  were  almost  unintelligible,  and  from  their  high 
price  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  It  had  even  been  pro* 
hibited  to  give  the  German  Church  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.*  Besides  which,  the  number  of  those  who  were 
able  to  read  did  not  become  considerable  until  there  existed 

*  Oodkz  Diplom.  Ecdesia  Maffnnt.  It.  460. 
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b  die  Gtermaii  language  a  book  of  lively  and  nniyerBal 
interest. 

Luther  was  called  to  present  his  nation  with  the  Scrip- 
tores  of  God.  That  same  God  who  had  conducted  St  John 
to  Patmos,  there  to  write  his  revelation,  had  confined  Luther 
in  the  Wartburg,  there  to  translate  His  Word.  This  great 
task,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  hare 
vndertaken  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  occupations  of 
Wittemberg,  was  to  establish  the  new  building  on  the  primi* 
tive  rock,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  lead  Christians 
hack  from  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  to  the  pure  foun- 
tain-head of  redemption  and  salvation.  ^ 

The  wants  of  the  Church  spoke  loudly ;  they  called  for 
this  great  work ;  and  Luther,  by  his  own  inward  experience, 
was  to  be  led  to  perform  it.  In  truth,  he  discovered  in  faith 
that  repose  of  the  soul  which  his  agitated  conscience  and  his 
monastic  ideas  had  long  induced  him  to  seek  in  his  own 
merits  and  holiness.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  scho- 
lastic theology,  knew  nothing  of  the  consolations  that  pro- 
ceed from  faith ;  but  the  Scriptures  proclaim  them  with  great 
force,  and  there  it  was  that  he  had  found  them.  Faith  iu 
the  Word  of  God  had  made  him  free.  By  it  he  felt  eman- 
ei|toted  from  the  dogmatical  authority  of  the  Church,  from 
its  hierarchy  and  traditions,  from  the  opinions  of  the  school- 
men, the  power  of  prejudice,  and  from  every  human  ordin- 
ance. Those  strong  and  numerous  bonds  which  for  centuries 
had  enchained  and  stifled  Christendom,  were  snapped  asunder 
broken  in  pieces,  and  scattered  round  him ;  and  he  nobly 
raised  his  head  freed  from  all  authority  except  that  of  the 
Word.  This  independence  of  man,  this  submission  to  God, 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  desired  to 
impart  to  the  Church.  But  before  he  could  communicate 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  set  before  it  the  revelations  of 
God.  A  powerful  hand  was  wanted  to  unlock  the  massive 
gates  of  that  arsenal  of  God's  Word  from  which  Luther  had 
taken  his  arms,  and  to  open  to  the  people  against  the  day 
oi  battle  those  vaults  and  antique  halls  which  for  many  ages 
CM)  foot  had  ever  trod. 

Lather  had  already  translated  several  fragnr  ents  of  the 
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Rolj  Scripture ;  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  had  bera  hm 
trst  task.*  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself^  and  the  Be- 
fbmiation  had  begun  alike  by  calling  men  to  repentassce. 
It  is  the  principle  of  every  regeneration  in  the  individual 
man,  and  in  the  whole  human  race.  Hiese  essays  had 
been  eagerly  received ;  men  longed  to  have  more ;  and  this 
voice  of  the  people  was  considered  by  Luther  as  the  voice  of 
God  himself.  He  resolved  to  reply  to  the  call  He  was  a 
prisoner  within  those  lofty  walls;  what  of  that!  he  will 
devote  his  leisure  to  translating  the  Word  of  God  into  the 
language  of  his  countrymen.  Erelong  this  Word  wiU  be 
seen  descending  from  the  Wartburg  with  him ;  circulating 
among  the  people  of  Germany,  and  putting  them  in  posses- 
sion of  those  spiritual  treasures  hitherto  shut  up  witiiin  the 
hearts  of  a  few  pious  men.  ^'  Would  that  this  one  book," 
excliumed  Luther,  '^  were  in  every  language,  in  every  hand, 
before  the  eyes,  and  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all  menP-l- 
Admirable  words,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  an 
Illustrious  body,}  translating  the  Bible  into  the  mother- 
tongue  of  every  nation  upon  earth,  has  undertaken  to  realize. 
^  Sonpture  without  any  comment,**  said  he  again,  ''  is  the 
sun  whence  all  teachers  receive  their  light." 

Such  are  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. According  to  these  venerable  words,  we  should  not 
consult  the  Fathers  to  throw  light  upon  Scripture,  but 
Scripture  to  explain  the  Fathers.  The  reformers  and  the 
apostles  set  up  ^e  Word  of  Qod  as  the  only  light,  as  ihey 
exalt  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  only  righteousness.  By 
mingling  any  authority  of  man  with  this  absolute  .au- 
thority of  God,  or  any  human  righteousness  with  this  perfect 
righteousness  of  Christ,  we  vitiate' both  the  foundations  of 
Christianity.  These  are  the  two  fundamental  heresies  of 
Rome,  and  which,  although  doubtless  in  a  smaller  degroei 
some  teachers  were  desirous  of  introducing  into  the  bocKnn 
of  the  Reformation. 

«  PmOhis  6,82,  88, 81, 102, 180,  U 

t  Bt  solas  hio  liber  <nimiiim  lingua,  nuuia,  oeulif,  anribiiiy  oordiiNu 
ffviMretar.    L.  Epp.  U.  116. 
t  Tbt  BiUs  Sodely. 
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lAther  opened  the  Greek  originals  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostleS)  and  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  making  these 
diyine  teachers  speak  his  mother  tongue.  Important  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  I  from  that  time  the  Re- 
formation was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  reformer.  Tlir 
Bible  came  forward;  Luther  withdrew.  God  appeared,  an(l 
man  disappeared.  The  reformer  placed  the  book  in  thA 
hands  of  his  contemporaries.  Each  one  may  now  hear  the 
Toice  of  God  for  himself;  as  for  Luther,  henceforth  he 
mingles  with  the  crowd,  and  takes  his  station  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  come  to  draw  from  the  common  fountain  of  light 
and  life. 

In  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Luther  found  that 
consolation  and  strength,  of  which  be  stood  so  much  in  need. 
Solitary,  in  ill  health,  and  saddened  by  the  exertions  of  his 
enemies  and  the  extravagances  of  some  of  his  followers,  — 
seeing  his  life  wearing  away  in  the  gloom  of  that  old  castle, 
he  had  occasionally  to  endure  terrible  struggles.  In  those 
times,  men  were  inclined  to  carry  into  the  visible  world  the 
conflicts  that  the  soul  sustains  with  its  spiritual  enemies ; 
Luther's  lively  imagination  easily  embodied  the  emotions  of 
his  heart,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  still 
some  hold  upon  his  mind,  so  that  we  might  say  of  him, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  heretics :  there  was  yet  a  remnant  of  popery  in 
him.*  Satan  was  not  in  Luther's  view  simply  an  invisible 
though  real  being  ;*  he  thought  that  this  adversary  of  God 
lippeared  to  men  as  he  had  appeared  to  Jesus  Christ.  Al-* 
though  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the  stories  on  this  subject 
contained  in  the  Table-talk  and  elsewhere  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, history  must  still  record  this  failing  in  the  reformer. 
Never  was  he  more  assailed  by  these  gloomy  ideas  tlian  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Wartburg.  In  the  days  of  his  strength 
be  had  braved  the  devil  in  Worms ;  but  now  all  the  re- 
fbnner's  powers  seemed  broken  bjjA  his  glory  tarnished.  He 
waa  thrown  aside ;  Satan  was  victorious  in  his  turn,  and  in 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  Luther  imagined  he  saw  his  giant 

*  Michelet,  in  his  Memoires  de  LtUher,  derotes  more  tbm  tblrtj  pages . 
lo  the  Tsrkme  aeoeanU  of  these  Satanie  risitatioiuL 
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form  standing  before  him,  lifting  his  finger  in  'thrcatenhig 
attitude,  exulting  with  a  bitter  and  hellish  sneer,  and  gnash*- 
ing  his  teeth  in  fearful  rage.  One  day  especially,,  it  is  said, 
as  Luther  was  engaged  on  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  fancied  he  beheld  Satan,  filled  with  horror  at  his 
work,  tormenting  him,  and  prowling  round  him  like  a  Iton 
about  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Luther,  alarmed  and  in- 
censed, snatched  up  his  inkstand  and  flung  it  at  the  head  of 
his  enemy.  The  figure  disappeared,  and  the  missile  was 
dashed  in  pieces  against  the  wall.* 

Luther's  sojourn  in  the  Wartburg  began,  to  be  insupport- 
able to  him.  He  felt  indignant  at  the  timidity  of  his  pro- 
tectors. Sometimes  he  would  remain  a  whole  day  plunged 
in  deep  and  silent  meditation,  and  awakened  from  it  only  to 
exclaim,  "  Oh,  that  I  were  at  Wittemberg!"  At  length  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer ;  there  has  been  caution  enough ; 
he  must  see  his  friends  again,  hear  them,  and  converse  with 
them.  True,  he  runs  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  but  nothing  can  stop  him.  About  the  end  of 
November,  he  secretly  quitted  the  Wartburg,  and  set  out  for 
Wittemberg.f 

A  fresh  storm  had  just  burst  upon  him.  At  last  the 
Sorbonne  had  spoken  out.  That  celebrated  school  of  Paris, 
the  first  authority  in  the  Church  after  the  pope,  the  ancient 
and  venerable  source  whence  theological  teaching  had  pro- 
ceeded, had  given  its  verdict  against  the  Reformation. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  propositions  condemned  by 
this  learned  body,  Luther  had  said,  "  God  ever  pardons 
and  remits  sins  gratuitously,  and  requires  nothing  of  us  in 
letum,  except  that  in  future  we  should  live  according  to 
righteousness."  And  he  had  added,  "  Of  all  deadly  sins, 
this  is  the  most  deadly,  namely,  that  any  one  should  think 
he  is  not  guilty  of  a  damnable  and  deadly  sin  before  God." 
He  had  said  in  another  place,  "  Burning  heretics  is  contraiy 
to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Tq  these  three  propositions,  and  to  many  others  besideSi 

*  The  keeper  of  the  Wartburg  etill  oarefblly  directs  the  tntTeUer'B 
attention  to  the  spots  made  by  Luther*s  inkstand. 
+  Machete  er  sich  heimlich  aus  seiner  Patmr  auf.    L.  0pp.  XTiii.  SUB 
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which  they  quoted,  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  replied| 
**  Heresy  I — let  Um  be  accursed  I*** 

But  a  young  man,  twenty-four  y^s  of  age,  of  short  sta- 
ture, diffident,  and  plain  in  appearance,  dared  take  up  the 
gauntlet  which  the  first  college  in  the  world  had  tlurown 
down.  They  knew  pretty  well  at  Wittemberg  what  should 
be  thought  of  these  pompous  censures ;  they  knew  that  Rome 
had  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Dominicans,  and  that 
the  Sorbonne  was  led  away  by  two  or  three  fanatical  doctors 
who  were  designated  at  Paris  by  satirical  nicknames.f  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  Apology,  Melancthon  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  defending  Luther;  but,  with  that  boldness  which 
characterizes  his  writings,  he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  "  You  say  he  is  a  Manlchean ! — he  is  a  Montanist  I 
— ^let  fire  and  faggot  repress  his  foolishness  I  And  who  is 
Montanist?  Luther,  who  would  have  us  believe  in  Holy 
Scripture  alone,  or  you,  who  would  have  men  belieye  in  the 
opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures  rather  than  in  the  Word 
ofGod?"! 

To  ascribe  more  importance  to  the  word  of  a  man  than  to 
the  Word  of  God  was  in  very  truth  the  heresy  of  Montanus, 
as  it  still  is  that  of  the  pope  and  of  all  those  who  set  the  hier- 
archical authority  of  the  Church  or  the  interior  inspirations  of 
mysticism  far  above  the  positive  declarations  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Accordingly  the  youthful  master  of  arts,  who 
had  said,  '^  I  would  rather  lay  down  my  life  than  my  faith,'*§ 
did  not  stop  there.'  He  accused  the  Sorbonne  of  having  ob- 
scured the  Gospel,  extinguished  faith,  and  substituted  an 
empty  philosophy  in  the  place  of  Christianity.||  After  this 
work  of  Melancthon's,  the  position  of  the  dispute  was  changed; 

.  *  Determinatio  theologorum  Parisiensiam  super  dootrina  Lathemia. 
Corp.  Ref.  L  366*388. 

■f*  Damnarant  triamTiri  Beda^  Quereus^  et  Chrisiophorus,  Nomina  soai 
bomm  monstrorum  etiam  Tolgo  nunc  nota  Beltia,  Stercus,  Christotomut» 
Zwinfflii  Epp.  i.  176. 

X  Corp.  Ref.  i.  396. 

§  Scias  me  poaiturum  animam  citins  quam  fidem.    Ibid. 

B  Evangelium  obsouratum  est,  fides  extincta Ex  ChristianismQii 

eontra  omnem  sensum  BpirituA,  &cta  est  qusedam  philosophiea  Hfeodi 
nllft.    IUd.4M. 
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he  proved  unanswerably  that  the  heresy  was  at  Paris  and 

Rome,  and  the  catholic  truth  at  Wittemberg* 

Meanwhile  Luther,  caring  little  for  the  condemnatioiis  of 
the  Sorbonne,  was  proceeding  in  his  military  equipment 
to  the  unlTersity.  He  was  greatly  distressed  by  yarious  re* 
ports  which  reached  him  on  the  road  qf  a  spirit  of  impatienes 
and  independence  that  was  showing  itself  among  some  of  his 
adherents.*  At  length  he  arri  ved  at  Wittemberg  without  being 
recognised,  and  stopped  at  Amsdorifs  house.  Immediately 
all  his  friends  were  secretly  called  together  ;f  and  Melancthon 
among  the  first,  who  had  so  often  said,  ^^  I  would  rather  die 
than  lose  him.^t  They  came  I — ^What  a  meeting  I-— what 
joy  I-^The  captive  of  the  Wartburg  tasted  in  their  society 
all  the  sweetness  of  christian  friendship.  He  learnt  the 
spread  of  the  Reformation,  the  hopes  of  his  brethren ;  aad| 
delighted  at  what  he  saw  and  heard,  §  offered  up  a  prayer^— 
returned  thanks  to  God, — and  then  with  brief  delay  returned 
to  the  Wartburg. 
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Fresh  Reforms— Gabriel  Zwilling  on  the  Mass— The  UnlTersity— Me- 
lancthon's  Propositions— The  Elector— Monastic  Institutions  attaokiBd 
—Emancipation  of  the  Monks— Distnrbances— Chapter  of  the  Angiw- 
tine  Monks — Carlstadt  and  the  Mass— First  Celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper— Importance  of  the  Mass  in  the  Romish  System. 

Luther's  joy  was  well  founded.  The  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  then  made  a  great  stride.  Feldkirchen,  always  in  the 
van,  had  led  the  assault ;  now  the  main  body  was  in  motion, 
and  that  power  which  carried  the  Reformation  from  the 
doctrine  it  had  purified  into  the  worship,  life,  and  constitu- 

*  Peryiam  Tcxatus  mmorerario  de  nostroram  quomndam  importmd* 
tate.    L.  Epp.ii  109. 
t  Liess  in  der  Stille  seine  Freunde  fodem.    L.  0pp.  xriii.  238. 
t  Quo  si  mihi  carendum  est,  mortem  fortius  tulero.     Corp.  Ret  I 

I  Omnia  Tehementer  plaeent  quie  rideo  et  audio.    L.  Epp.  ii  100 
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tionitf  the  Ghuicli,  now  manifested  itsdf  bj  a  new  ejq^HoakOf 
more  formidable  to  the  papacy  than  even  the  first  had  beeb. 

Bome,  haying  got  rid  of  the  reformer,  thooght  the  heresy 
was  at  an  end.  But  in  a  short  time  everything  was  changed. 
Death  removed  ^m  the  pontifical  throne  the  man  who  had 
put  Luther  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  Disturbances 
occurred  in  Spain,  and  compelled  Charles  to  visit  his  king- 
dom beyond  the  Fences.  War  broke  out  between  this 
{Hrince  and  Francis  I.,  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough  to 
occupy  the  emperor,  Soliman  made  an  incursion  into  Hun- 
gary. Charles,  thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  was  forced  to 
forget  the  monk  of  Worms  and  his  religious  innovations. 

About  the  same  time,  the  vessel  of  the  Reformation, 
which,  driven  in  every  direction  by  contrary  winds,  was  on 
the  verge  of  foundering,  righted  itself,  and^  floated  proudly 
above  the  waters. 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at  Wittemberg 
that  the  Reformation  broke  out  We  ought  not  to  feel  sur- 
prise at  this:  it  is  true  the  reformer  was  there  no  longer ^ 
but  no  human  power  could  drive  out  the  spirit  that  had 
animated  him. 

For  some  time  the  Church  in  which  Luther  had  so  ofteo 
preached  re-echoed  with  strange  doctrines.  Gabriel  Zwil- 
ling,  a  xealous  monk  and  chaplain  to  the  convent,  was  there 
energetically  proclaiming  the  Reformation.  As  if  Luther, 
whose  name  was  at  that  time  everywhere  celebrated,  had 
become  too  strong  and  too  illustrious,  God  selected  feeble  and 
obscure  men  to  begin  the  Reformation  which  that  renowned 
doctor  had  prepared.  "Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  preacher, 
^  instituted  Uie  sacrament  of  the  altar  in  remembrance  of  his 
death,  and  not  to  make  it  an  object  of  adoration.  To  wor- 
ship it  is  a  real  idolatry.  The  priest  who  communicates 
alone  commits  a  sin.  No  prior  has  the  right  to  compel  a 
monk  to  say  mass  alone.  Let  one,  two,  or  three  ofiiciate, 
and  let  the  others  receive  the  Lord's  sacrament  under  both 
kinds."* 

This  is  what  Friar  Gabriel  required,  and  this  daring 

•  Einem2od«r  SbeftUenMeMsafaalteoyiinddieuideni  12TondflMB 
ia»BMnmBiA9mkuifmtmipt^t  aiit  qipihheii.    Corp.  Ref.  1 460. 
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language  was  listened  to  approvingly  by  the  other  brethren, 
and  particularly  by  those  who  came  from  the  Low  Gonn^ 
tries.*  They  were  disciples  of  the  Gospel,  and  why  should 
they  not  conform  in  everything  to  its  commands  ?  Had  not 
Luther  himself  written  to  Melancthon  in  the  month  of 
August :  "  Henceforth  and  for  ever  I  will  say  no  more 
private  masses  ?"f  Thus  the  monks,  the  soldiers  of  the 
hierarchy,  emancipated  by  the  Word,  boldly  took  part 
against  Rome. 

At  Wittemberg  they  met  with  a  violent  resistance  firom 
the  prior.  Calling  to  mind  that  all  things  should  be  done 
with  order,  they  gave  way,  but  with  a  declaration  that  to 
uphold  the  mass  was  to  oppose  the  Gospel  of  God. 

The  prior  had  gained  the  day :  one  man  had  been  stronger 
than  them  all.  <  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  this  move- 
ment of  the  Augustines  was  one  of  those  caprices  of  insub- 
ordination so  frequently  occurring  in  monasteries.  But  it 
was  in  reality  the  Spirit  of  God  itself  which  was  then 
agitating  all  Christendom.  A  solitary  cry,  uttered  in  the 
bosom  of  a  convent,  found  its  echo  in  a  thousand  voices ; 
and  that  which  men  would  have  desired  to  confine  within 
the  walls  of  a  cloister,  went  forth  and  took  a  bodily  form  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  city. 

Rumours  of  the  dissensions  among  the  friars  soon  spread 
through  the  town.  The  citizens  and  students  of  the  uni- 
versity took  part,  some  with,  some  against  the  mass.  The 
elector's  court  was  troubled.  Frederick  in  surprise  sent  his 
chancellor  Pontanus  to  Wittemberg  with  orders  to  reduce  the 
monks  to  obedience,  by  putting  them,  if  necessary,  on  bread 
and  water;}  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  a  deputation  from  the  professors,  of  which  Melanc- 
thon formed  a  part,  visited  the  convent,  exhorting  the 
lirothers  to  attempt  no  innovation8,§  or  at  least  to  wait  a 

*  Der  meiste  Theil  jener  Parthei  Niederltoder  seyn.  Corp.  Ref.  i.  476. 

f  Sed  et  ego  amplius  non  faciam  missam  privatam  in  sBterDum.  h. 
Epp.  ii.  36. 

t  Wollen  die  M5nche  nicht  Mess  halten,  sie  werden's  l>ald  ia  d« 
K6fliheii  und  KeUer  empfinden.    Corp.  lief.  i.  461. 

9  Hit  dem  Mees  halten  kelne  Nenextmg  maohen.    Ibid. 
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Utile  kmger.  Upon  this  all  their  zeal  revived :  as  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  faith,  except  the  prior  who  eombatad 
them,  they  i^pealed  to  Scripture,  to  the  imderstanding  of 
bdievers,  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  theologians ;  and  two 
days  after  handed  in  a  written  declaration. 

The  doctors  now  examined  the  question  more  closely,  and 
found  that  the  monks  had  truth  on  their  side.  They  had 
gone  to  convince,  and  were  convinced  themselves.  What 
ought  they  to  do  ?  their  consciences  cried  aloud ;  their  anxiety 
kept  increasing :  at  last,  after  long  hesitation,  they  formed  a 
eoorageous  resolution. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  university  made  their  report 
to  the  elector.  ^  Let  your  electoral  highness,"  said  they, 
afiter  setting  forth  the  errors  of  the  mass,  "  put  an  end  to 
every  abuse,  lest  Christ  in  the  day  of  judgment  should  re* 
Imke  OB  as  he  did  the  people  of  Capernaum.''  % 

Thus  it  is  no  longer  a  few  obscure  monks  who  are  speak- 
ing ;  it  is  that  university  which  for  several  years  has  been 
hailed  by  all  the  wise  as  the  school  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
very  means  employed  to  check  the  Reformation  are  those 
which  will  now  contribute  to  its  extension. 

Melancthon,  with  that  boldness  which  he  carried  into 
learning,  published  fifty-five  propositions  calculated  to  en* 
lighten  men's  minds. 

'^  Just  as,"  ''  looking  at  a  cross  said  he,  is  not  performing 
a  good  work,  but  simply  contemplating  a  sign  that  reminds 
ns  of  Christ's  death ; 

^*  Just  as  looking  at  the  sun  is  not  performing  a  good 
work,  but  simply  contemplating  a  sign  that  reminds  us  of 
Christ  and  of  his  Gospel ; 

"  So,  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  performing  a 
good  work,  but  simply  making  use  of  a  sign  that  reminds  us 
of  the.  grace  that  has  been  given  us  through  Christ. 

*'  But  here  is  the  difference,  namely,  that  the  symbols  in- 
vented by  men  simply  remind  us  of  what  they  signify; 
while  the  signs  given  us  by  God,  not  only  remind  us  of  the 
things  themselves,  but  assure  our  hearts  of  the  will  oi 
God.* 

*  Sigaa  ab  hominibas  reperta  admonent  tantum  ;  signa  a  Deo  tradilib 
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^  As  the  sight  of  a  cross  does  not  justify,  so  the  mass  imi 
not  justify. 

''  As  the  sight  of  a  cross  is  not  a  sacrifice  either  fat  our 
sins  or  for  the  sins  of  others,  so  the  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice. 

''  There  is  but  one  sacrifice, — ^but  one  satisfaction, — Jesni 
Christ.    Besides  him,  there  is  none. 

"  Let  such  bishops  as  do  not  oppose  the  impiety  of  the 
mass  be  accursed."  ' 

Thus  spoke  the  pious  and  gentle  Philip. 

The  elector  was  amazed.  He  had  desired  to  reduce  some 
young  friars, — and  now  the  whole  university,  Melancthon 
himself,  rose  in  thdr  defence.  To  wait  seemed  to  him  in  all 
things  the  surest  means  of  success.  He  did  not  like  sodden 
reforms,  and  desired  that  every  opinion  should  make  its  way 
without  obstruction.  ''  Time  alone,"  thought  he,  "  clean 
up  all  things  and  brings  them  to  maturity."  And  yet  in 
spite  of  him  the  Reformation  was  advancing  with  hasty 
steps,  and  threatened  to  carry  everything  along  with  it 
Frederick  made  every  exertion  to  arrest  its  progress.  EBi 
authority,  the  influence  of  his  character,  the  reasons  that 
appeared  to  him  the  most  convincing,  were  all  set  in  opera- 
tion. ''  Do  not  be  too  hasty,"  said  he  to  the  theologians ; 
'^  your  number  is  too  small  to  carry  such  a  reform.  K  it  is 
^  based  upon  the  Gospel,  others  will  discover  it  also,  and  3^011 
will  put  an  end  to  abuses  with  the  aid  of  the  whole  Church. 
Talk,  debate,  preach  on  these  matters  as  much  as  you  like, 
but  keep  up  the  ancient  usages." 

Such  was  the  battle  fought  on  the  subject  of  the  mass. 
The  monks  had  bravely  led  the  assault ;  the  theologians,  un- 
decided for  a  moment,  had  soon  come  to  their  support.  Hie 
prince  and  his  ministers  alone  defended  the  place.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Reformation  was  accomplished  by  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  elector ;  but  far  from  that,  the 
assailants  shrunk  back  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the 
mass  was  saved  for  a  few  days. 

The  heat  of  the  attack  had  been  already  directed  against 
another  point.    Friar  Gabriel  still  continued  his  heart-stir* 

prsBterquam  qnod  admonent,  oortifioaat  etiam  oor  de  yoluntate  Dei 
Osrp.  Ret  i  47ft 
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di^  flermons  in  the  church  of  the  Augustincs.  Moni^ 
chism  was  now  the  object  of  his  reiterated  blows ;  if  the 
mass  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman  doctrines,  the  moiias« 
tic  orders  were  the  support  of  her  hierarchy.  These,  then, 
were  the  two  first  positions  that  must  be  carried. 

"  No  one,"  said  Gabriel,  according  to  the  prior's  report, 
*^  no  dweller  in  the  convents  keeps  the  commandments  of 
God;  no  one  can  be  saved  under  a  cowl;*  every  man  that 
enters  a  cloister  enters  it  in  the  name  of  the  devil.  The 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  are  contrary  to  the 
Gospel" 

This  extraoidinary  language  was  reported  to  the  prior, 
who  avoided  going  to  church  for  fear  he  should  hear  it 

"  Gabriel,"  said  they,  "  desires  that  every  exertion  should 
be  made  to  empty  the  cloisters.  He  says  if  a  monk  is  met 
In  the  streets,  the  people  should  pull  him  by  the  frock  and 
laugh  at  him ;  and  that  if  they  cannot  be  driven  out  of  the 
convents  by  ridicule,  they  should  be  expelled  by  force.  Break 
open,  pull  down,  utterly  destroy  the  monasteries  (says  he),  so 
that  not  a  single  trace  of  them  may  remain ;  and  that  not 
one  of  those  stones  that  have  contributed  to  shelter  so  much 
sloth  and  superstition  may  be  found  in  the  spot  they  so  long 
oecupied."f. 

The  friars  were  astonished ;  their  consciences  told  them 
that  GaCrieFs  words  were  but  too  true,  that  a  monkish  life 
iras  not  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  God,  and  that  no  one 
could  dispose  of  their  persons  better  than  themselves. 

Thirteen  Augustmes  quitted  the  convent  together,  and 
laying  aside  the  costume  of  their  order,  assumed  a  lay  dress. 
Those  who  possessed  any  learning  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  university,  in  order  one  day  to  be  serviceable  to  the  Church; 
and  those  whose  minds  were  uncultivated,  endeavoured  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  according 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  apostle,  and  the  example  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Wittemberg.}    One  of  them,  who  understood 

*  Kein  Mdnch  werde  in  der  Kappe  selig.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  433. 

fBass  man  nichtobein,  Stuck  yon  einem  Kloster  da  sey  gestandea, 
merken  mdge.    Ibid.  483. 

X  Etliohe  onter  den  BUrgern,  etliche  unter  den  Studentea,  nji  ihB 
prknr  in  his  eomplaint  to  tbe  Elector.    Ibid. 
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the  business  of  a  jomer,  applied  for  the  freedom  of  the  dtf | 
and  resolved  to  take  a  wife. 

If  Lather's  entry  into  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurtli 
had  been  the  germ  of  the  Reformation^  the  departure  of 
these  thirteen  monks  from  the  convent  of  the  Augustines 
at  Wittemberg  was  the  signal  of  its  entering  into  possession 
of  Christendom.  For  thirty  years  past  Erasmus  had  been 
unveiling  the  uselessness,  the  folly,  and  the  vices  of  the 
monks ;  and  all  Europe  laughed  and  grew  angry  with  him : 
but  sarcasm  was  required  no  longer.  Thirteen  high-minded 
and  bold  men  returned  into  the  midst  of  the  world,  to  rende&r 
themselves  profitable  to  society  and  fulfil  the  commandments 
of  God.  Feldkirchen's  marriage  had  been  the  first  defeat  of 
the  hierarchy ;  the  emancipation  of  these  thirteen  Augos- 
tines  was  the  second.  Monachism,  which  had  arisen  at  the 
time  when  the  Church  entered  upon  its  period  of  enslave- 
ment and  error,  was  destined  tfi  fall  at  the  dawning  of  liberty 
and  truth. 

This  daring  step  excited  universal  ferment  in  Wittemberg. 
Admiration  was  felt  towards  those  men  who  thus  came  to 
take  their  part  in  the  general  labours,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived as  brethren.  At  the  same  time  a  few  outcries  were 
heard  against  those  who  persisted  in  remaining  lazily  sheltered 
behind  the  walls  of  their  monastery.  The  monksr  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  prior  trembled  in  their  cells ;  and 
the  latter,  carried  away  by  the  general  movement,  stopped 
the  celebration  of  the  low  masses. 

The  smallest  concession  in  so  critical  a  moment  ol 
necessity  precipitated  the  course  of  events.  The  prior's 
order  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  town  and  university, 
and  produced  a  sudden  explosion.  Among  the  students 
and  citizens  of  Wittemberg  were  found  some  of  those  turbu- 
lent men  whom  the  least  excitement  arouses  and  hurries 
Into  criminal  disorders.  They  were  exasperated  at  the  idea 
of  the  low  masses,  which  even  the  superstitious  prior  had  sus- 
pended, still  being  said  in  the  parish  church ;  and  on  Tues- 
day the  3d  of  December,  as  the  mass  was  about  to  be  read, 
they  ran  up  to  the  altars,  took  away  the  books,  and  drove 
the  priests  out  of  the  chapel.    The  council  and  university 
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icre  annoyed,  and  met  to  punish  the  authors  of  these  mis- 
deeds. But  the  passions  once  aronsed  are  not  easily  quelled. 
The  Cordeliers  had  not  taken  part  m  this  movement  of  the 
Augustines.  On  the  following  day/ the  students  posted  a 
threatening  placard  on  the  gates  of  their  convent ;  aftei 
that  forty  students  entered  their  church,  and  although  they 
refrained  from  violence,  they  ridiculed  the  monks,  so  that 
file  latter  dared  not  say  miass  except  in  the  choir.  Towards 
evening  the  frtthers  were  told  to  be  upon  their  guard :  ''  The 
students  (it  was  said)  are  resolved  to  attack  the  monastery  T 
The  frightened  religioners,  not  knowing  how  to  shelter 
themselves  from  these  real  or  supposed  attacks,  hastily 
besought  the  council  to  protect  them ;  a  guard  of  soldiers 
was  sent,  but  the  enemy  did  not  appear.  The  university 
caused  the  students  who  had  taken  part  in  these  disturb- 
ances to  be  arrested.  It  was  discovered  that  some  were 
from  Erfiirth,'where  they  had  become  notorious  for  their  in- 
subordination.* The  penalties  of  the  university  were  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

And  yet  the  necessity  was  felt  of  inquiring  carefully  into  the 
lawfulness  of  monastic  vows.  A  chapter  of  Augustine  monks 
from  Misnia  and  Thuringia  assembled  at  Wittemberg  in 
the  month  of  December.  They  came  to  the  same  opinion 
as  Luther.  On  the  one  hand  they  declared  that  monastic 
vows  were  not  criminal,  but  on  the  other  that  they  were 
not  obligatory.  "  In  Christ,"  said  they,  "  there  is  neither 
layman  nor  monk;  each  one  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  mon- 
astery or  to  stay  in  it.  Let  him  who  goes  forth  beware 
lest  he  abuse  his  liberty ;  let  him  who  remains  obey  his 
superiors,  but  through  love.**  They  next  abolished  mendi- 
cancy and  the  saying  of  masses  for  money ;  they  also  decreed 
that  the  best  instructed  among  them  should  devote  them- 
selves to  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the 
rest  should  support  their  brethren  by  the  w(Nrk  of  their  own 
liands.t 

*  In  suroma:  es  sollen  die  Auftruhr  etliche  Studenten  von  Erfforth  er* 
weekt  haben.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  490. 

t  Corp.  Ref.  i.  456.  The  editors  assign  this  decree  to  the  month  of 
October  before  the  friars  had  quitted  the  convent  at  Wittemberg. 
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TIjiis  the  qnestioii  of  towb  appeared  settled ;  but  that  qf, 
the  mass  was  undecided.  The  elector  still  resisted  the  tOft* 
rent,  and  protected  an  institution  which  he  saw  standing  in 
all  Christendom.  The  orders  of  so  indulgent  a  jHince  could 
not  long  restrain  the  public  feeling.  Carlstadt's  head  in 
particular  was  turning  in  the  midst  of  the  general  ferment 
2ealous,  upright,  and  bold|  ready,  like  Luther,  to  sacrifice 
eveiything  for  the  truth,  he  was  inferior  to  the  reformer  in 
wisdom  and  moderation ;  he  was  not  entirely  exempt  fitom 
rain-glory,  and  with  a  disposition  inclined  to  examine 
matters  to  the  bottom,  he  was  defective  in  judgment  and 
in  clearness  of  ideas.  Luther  had  dragged  him  from  the 
mire  of  scholasticism,  and  directed  him  to  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  Carlstadt  had  not  acknowledged  with  his  friend  the 
all-sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  (rod.  Accordingly  he  was 
often  seen  adopting  the  most  singular  interpretations.  So 
long  as  Luther  was  at  his  side,  the  superiority  of  the  master 
kept  the  scholar  within  due  bounds.  But  now  Carlstadt 
was  free.  Li  the  university,  in  the  church,  everywhere  in 
Wittemberg,  this  little  dark-featured  man,  who  had  never 
excelled  in  eloquence,  might  be  heard  proclaiming  widi 
great  fervour  ideas  that  were  sometimes  profound,  but  ofken 
enthusiastic  and  exaggerated.  "  What  madness,"  excbtimed. 
he,  *'  to  think  that  one  must  leave  the  Reformation  to  Grod's 
working  alone  1  A  new  order  of  things  is  beginning.  The 
hand  of  man  should  interfere.  Woe  be  to  him  who  lags  be- 
hind, and  does  not  climb  the  breach  in  the  cause  of  the 
Almighty." 

The  archdeacon's  language  communicated  to  others  the 
impatience  he  felt  himsclfl  "  All  that  the  popes  have  or- 
dained is  impious,"  said  certain  upright  and  sincere  men 
who  followed  his  example:  '^  Let  us  not  become  partaken 
in  those  abominations  by  allowing  them  to  subsist  any 
longer.  What  is  condemned  by  the  Word  of  God  ought 
to  be  put  down  in  the  whole  of  Christendom,  whatever  may 
be  the  ordinances  of  men.  If  the  heads  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church  will  not  do  their  duty,  let  us  do  ours.  Let  ua 
renounce  all  negotiations,  conferences,  theses,  and  disputa- 
tions, and  let  us  apply  the  effectual  remedy  to  so  many  evila. 


THE  lord's  supper.  4S 

We  need  a  second  Elijah  to  throw  down  the  altars  of 
BaaL" 

Hie  re-establishment  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  this  moment 
of  ferment  and  enthusiasm,  unquestionably  cbuld  not  pre- 
mt  the  solemnity  and  holiness  of  its  first  institution  by  the 
Son  of  Grod,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  and  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  But  if  God  now  made  use  of  weak  and  per- 
haps passionate  men,  it  was  nevertheless  his  hand  that  le- 
Tived  in  the  Church  the  feast  of  his  love. 

In  the  previous  October,  Carlstadt  had  ahready  celebrated 
die  Lord's  Supper  in  private  with  twelve  of  his  friends,  in 
lecordance  with  Christ's  institution.  On  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas  he  gave  out  from  the  pulpit  that  on  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  circumcision  (the  first  day  of  the  year)  he  would 
distribute  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds  (bread  and  wine)  to 
all  who  presented  themselves  at  the  altar ;  that  he  would 
omit  all  useless  forms,*  and  in  celebrating  this  mass  would 
wear  neither  cope  nor  chasuble. 

The  afirighted  council  entreated  the  councillor  Beyer  to 
prevent  such  a  flagrant  irregularity ;  and  upon  this  Carlstadt 
resolved  not  to  wait  until  the  appointed  day.  On  Christmas- 
dky,  1521,  he  preached  in  the  parish  church  on  the  necessity 
of  quitting  the  mass  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds.  After  the  sermon  he  went  to  the  altar ;  pronounced 
the  words  of  consecration  in  German,  and  then  turning  to- 
wards the  attentive  people,  said  with  a  solemn  voice : 
"  Whosoever  feels  the  burden  of  his  sins,  and  hungers^  and 
thirsts  for  the  grace  of  God,  let  him  come  and  receive  the 
*  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord-^f  And  then,  without  elevating 
the  host,  he  distributed  the  bread  and  wine  to  all,  saying : 
''This  is  the  cup  of  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  and  ever- 
lasting Covenant." 

Antagonist  sentiments  prevailed  in  the  assembly.  Some, 
feeling  that  a  new  grace  from  God  had  been  given  to  the 
Church,  approached  the  altar  in  silence  and  emotion.  Others, 
Attracted  chiefly  by  the  novelty,  drew  nigh  with  a  certain 

*  Und  die  anderen  Schirymstege  alle  aussen  lassen.   Corp.  H«f.  i.  612. 
t  Wer  mit  SUnden  beschwert  und  nach  der  Gnads  Gottea  kungrig  and 
dontig.    Ibid.  540. 
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■mse  of  agitation  and  impatience*  Five  commnnicaato 
alone  had  presented  themselves  in  the  confessional :  the 
rest  simply  took  part  in  the  puUic  confession  of -sina. 
Carlstadt  gaye  a  public  absolution  to  all,  imposing  on 
them  no  other  penance  than  this :  ^  Sin  no  more."  Thejy 
finished  by  singing  the  Agnus  Deu* 

No  one  opposed  Carlstadt ;  these  reforms  had  already  ob* 
tained  general  assent.  The  archdeacon  administered  theLonFs 
Supper  again  on  New  Year's  day,  and  on  the  Sunday  fbt 
lowing,  and  from  that  time  it  was  regularly  celebrated; 
Einsidlen,  one  of  the  elector's  councillors,  having  rqiroachfld 
Carlstadt  with  seelung  his  own  glory  rather  than  the  salvfr* 
tion  of  his  hearers :  ^  Mighty  lord,"  replied  he,  ^  there  ia  no 
form  of  death  that  can  make  me  withdraw  from  Scriptinei 

The  Word  has  come  upon  me  with  such  promptitude 

Woe  be  to  me  if  I  preach  it  not  Tf  Shortly  after,  Carlstadt 
married. 

In  the  month  of  January  1522,  the  council  and  university 
of  Wittemberg  regulated  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per according  to  the  new  ritual  They  were,  at  the  saaM 
time,  engaged  on  the  means  of  reviving  the  moral  influeoee 
of  religion;  for  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  restoie 
simultaneously  faith,  worship,  and  morality.  It  was  decreed 
not  to  tolerate  mendicants,  whether  they  were  begging  friaia 
(Mr  not ;  and  that  in  every  street  there  should  be  some  pious 
man  commissioned  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  summon 
open  sinners  before  the  university  and  the  council  f 

Thus  fell  the  mass — ^the  principal  bulwark  of  Rome ;  thus 
the  Reformation  passed  from  simple  teaching  into  pnblicr 
worship.  For  three  centuries  the  mass  and  transubstanti»- 
tion  had  been  peremptorily  established.§  From  that  period 
everything  in  the  Church  had  taken  a  new  direction;  all 
things  tended  to  the  glory  of  man  and  the  worship  of  die 


*  Wenn  man  oommunicirt  hat,  so  an^  man :  Agmtu  Dm 
Carp.  Ref.  L  540. 

t  Mir  ist  das  Wort  fast  in  grosser  Geschwindlgkeit  eingelkllaii.  lUd. 
545. 

t  Keinen  offmbaren  Sander  xu  dalden Ibid;  540. 

§  By  the  Connoil  of  Lateran,  in  1211 
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foest  The  Holy  Sacrament  had  been  adored ;  festiyals  had 
teen  instituted  in  honour  of  the  sublimest  of  miracles ;  the 
adoration  of  Mary  had  acquired  a  high  importance;  tlie 
priest  who,  on  his  consecration,  received  the  wonderful  power 
•of  "  making  the  body  of  Christ,"  had  been  sepamted  from 
the  laity,  and  had  become,  according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man;*  celibacy  had  been  pro- 
chimed  as  an  inviolable  law ;  auricular  confession  had  been 
'enforced  upon  the  people,  and  the  cup  denied  them ;  for  how 
could  humble  laymen  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as  priests 
iiiTested  vnth  the  most  august  ministry?  The  mass  was 
aa  insult  to  the  Son  of  God :  it  was  opposed  to  the  perfect 
grace  of  His  cross,  and  the  spotless  glory  of  His  ever- 
lasting kingdom.  But  if  it  lowered  the  Saviour,  it  exalted 
the  priest,  whom  it  invested  with  the  unparalleled  power  of 
v^HToducing  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  will,  the  Sovereign  Crea- 
tor. From  that  time  the  Church  seemed  to  exist  not  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  but  simply  to  reproduce  Christ  bodily.  -{- 
The  Roman  pontifi^  whose  humblest  servants  created  at 
pleasure  the  body  of  God  himself,  sat  as  God  in  the  temple 
of  God,  and  claimed  a  spiritual  treasure,  from  which  he  drew 
at  will  indulgences  for  the  pardon  of  souls. 

Such  were  the  gross  errors  which,  for  three  centuries,  had 
been  imposed  on  the  Church  in  conjunction  with  the  mass. 
When  the  Reformation  abolished  this  institution  of  man,  it 
abdished  these  abuses  also.  The  step  taken  by  the  arch- 
deacon of  Wittemberg  was  therefore  one  of  a  very  extended 
range.  The  splendid  festivals  that  used  to  amuse  the  people, 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  pride  of  the  priesthood,  the 
authority  of  the  pope — all  tottered  with  the  mass.  The 
glory  was  withdrawn  from  the  priests,  to  return  to  Jesus 
Cbiistj  and  the  Reformation  took  an  immense  stride  in  ad- 
vance. 

*  Sftcerdos  eonstituitur  medius  inter  Deum  et  populum.  Th.  Aqain. 
Somma,  lit  22L 

f  Perfeetio  hajns  saeramenti  non  est  in  usu  fideliam,  sed  ia  oooieoara^ 
tlona  materia.    Ibid.  Quest.  80. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Falv>  Hefoim— The  New  Prop)iet8— The  Prophets  al 
Melancthon-The  Eleotor— Luther— CSifflgtodfc  juid  the 
torbaaces— Luther  is  called  for— He  does  not  hesitate— Daoi^en.        «r 

Prejudiced  men  might  have  seen  nothing  m  the  work  .that 
was  going  on  but  the  effects  of  an  empty  enthusiasm.  The 
very  facts  were  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  demonstrate  that 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  a  Reformation  based  on  the 
Word  of  God  and  a  fanatical  excitement.  - 

Whenever  a  great  religious  ferment  takes  place  in  the 
Church,  some  impure  elements  always  appear  with  the 
manifestations  of  truth.  We  see  the  rise  of  one  or  mote 
false  reforms  proceeding  from  man,  and  which  serve  ag  a  tes- 
timony or  countersign  to  the  real  reform.  Thus  many  bbe 
messiahs  in  the  time  of  Christ  testified  that  the  real  Messiah 
had  appeared.  The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  centniy 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  presenting  a  similar  phe« 
nomenon.  In  the  small  town  of  Zwickau  it  was  first  mani- 
fested. 

In  that  place  there  lived  a  few  men  who,  agitated  by  die 
great  events  that  were  then  stirring  all  Christendom,  aspied . 
at  direct  revelations  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  meekly  deaii^ 
ing  sanctification  of  heart,  and  who  asserted  that  they  wen 
called  to  complete  the  Reformation  so  feebly  sketched  oat 
by  Ltther.  '^  What  is  the  use,"  said  they,  ^  of  clinging  so 
closely  to  the  Bible  ?  The  Bible  1  always  the  Bible  I  Can  the 
Bible  preach  to  us  ?  Is  it  sufficient  for  our  instruction  ?  If 
Gh>d  had  designed  to  instruct  us  by  a  book,  would  he  not 
have  sent  us  a  Bible  from  heaven  ?  It  is  by  the  Spirit  alone 
that  we  can  be  enlightened.  God  himself  speaks  to  ni, 
God  himself  reveals  to  us  what  we  should  do,  and  what  we 
should  preach.'*  Thus  did  these  fanatics,  like  the  adherente 
of  Rome,  attack  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
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entire  Reformation  is  founded — ^the  alinsufficiency  of  the  Word 

offiod. 
A  simple  clothier,  Nicholas  Storch  by  name,  announced 

ihat  the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him  during  the  night,* 

tod  that  after  communicating  matters  which  he  could  not  yet 
leveal,  said  to  him :  "  Thou  shalt  sit  on  my  throne."  A  former 
itodent  of  Wittemberg,  one  Mark  Stubner,  joined  Storch, 
Old  immediately  forsook  his  studies ;  for  he  had  received  direct 
from  God  (said  he)  the  gift  of  interpreting  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Another  weaver,  Mark  Thomas,  added  to  their  num- 
ber ;  and  a  new  adept,  Thomas  Munzer,  a  man  of  fanatical 
diaracter,  gave  a  regular  organization  to  this  rising  sect. 
Btorch,  desirous  of  following  Christ's  example,  selected  from 
among  his  followers  twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disci- 
ples. All  loudly  declared,  as  a  sect  in  our  days  has  done, 
that  apostles  and  prophets  were  at  length  restored  to  the 
Church  of  God.f 

The  new  prophets,  pretending  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  of  old,  began  to  proclaim  their  mission:  '^  Woe  1  woe  T 
iaid  they ;  ^'  a  Church  governed  by  men  so  corrupt  as  the 
hishops  cannot  be  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  impious  rulers 
of  Christendom  will  be  overthrown.  In  five,  six,  or  seven 
years,  a  universal  desolation  will  come  upon  the  world.  The 
Turk  will  seize  upon  Germany ;  all  the  priests  will  be  put 
to  death,  even  those  who  are  married.  No  ungodly  man,  no 
rinner  will  remain  alive ;  and  after  the  earth  has  been  puri- 
fied by  blood,  God  will  then  set  up  a  kingdom ;  Storch  will 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  commit 
the  government  of  the  nations  to  the  saints.^  Then  there 
will  be  one  only  faith,  one  only  baptism.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  at  hand,  and  the  end  of  the  world  draweth  nigh. 
Woel  wool  woeT'  Then  declaring  that  infant  baptism  was 
Talueless,  the  new  prophets  called  upon  all  men  to  come  and 
receive  from  their  hands  the  true  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  their 
introduction  into  the  new  Church  of  God. 

*  AdyolMM  Gmbrielem  Angelum.    Camerarii  Vita.  MeL  p.  48. 

'f  BreTiter,  de  sese  prsedicant  Tiros  esso  propheticoe  et  apostoUeoa. 
CSorp.  Ref.  L  514.    The  author  alludes  to  the  foUowers  of  Irring.— Tb. 

:(  Ut  remm  potiatur  et  instauret. sacra  et  respublicas  tradat  HUieUs 
HriB  tenendas.    Camerar.  Vita.  Mel.  p.  45. 


Mnnrpuus  sunk  wen-  siizxed  bf  liie  Awi^ht  dtttpnpbflli 
VBK  agBffi  zBBured  ID  ^lE  CBinxx^  jEiid  d  dMHe  idio  wen 
&BD  nf  df  msFreQins  ftaew  iheaaattv&  ate  llie  aniiB  of 

Bic  sauuibr  liad  thk  old  dfthwimij^duda  lad  already  ap* 
|fiuis£  ill  dip  ckjrf  of  Mrnnanwm  aaifl  ia  &  IGddle  Age% 
ioamfl  iuDiTn*i3^  ^Kiien  xl  met  -widi  a  poirarial  anUgooist  ia 
^i£  HsbcnuiiiniL  XLi^oias  HaTwrniiaa^  cf  wbom  Ladieff 
I^KTT  ilik  ppver&il  iKiimaiij,  ^  Wliat  ^tr  pRadi,  lie  piao- 
13«&.^  iTiff  -puswT  of  Zndc^aiL  nis  good  man  did  not 
aIU«ir  lumnefi'  21^  Ic  nusM  lif  die  jailiiiiriiBi  of  die  fiJae 
prtgAif!::^.  Bf  AnAftfl  &  innorasaoa  liiat  Storeh  and  hit 
L  Jic*w£Bs  d^mfl  i»  introdaoe;,  and  Us  two  deacons  acted  in 
S2j}st:ix:  wi^  ImiL  Tk  fmitirs  v^ectad  hy  Iht  ministers  of 
^  CStTTTfih..  &iQ  iDio  asofdier  otiaTagaixc;.  They  fmned 
a^y:rng  is  midcb  rfrohaiaBiiT  doctxines  vere  professed. 
Thi  fKg^  wen  aptased,  and  ^staiiiaiioci  broke  ont  » A 
pritesc,  curriai:  die  boai,  v»  peSsied  vt&  stooes^f  the  dTil 
aiaftctfiiT  insofBRd,  and  cas<  the  ringleaders  into  prison^ 
£x:i?pesaxed  by  xhis  proowSsg,  and  eager  to  vindicate  them- 
lelrfs  aai  to  obtain  redress,  Sioidi,  Haxk  HiomaSy  and 
Siubner  ivpiired  to  Wit2ember^.§ 

They  aniTed  there  on  the  27th  of  December  1521. 
Storeh  kd  the  way  with  the  gait  and  bearing  of  a  tn>oper.| 
Mark  Thomas  and  Stnbner  f<^wed  lum.  The  disorder  then 
prevuling  in  Wittemberg  was  &Toiinible  to  their  designs. 
Tlie  youths  of  the  academy  and  the  citizens,  aheady  pro- 
foondly  agitated  and  in  a  state  of  excitement,  were  a  soO 
well  fitted  to  receire  these  new  prophets. 

Thinking  themselves  sure  of  support,  they  immedBatdy 
called  on  the  professors  of  the  tmirersity,  in  order  to  obtain 

*  Qood  noe  doeemos,  ille  fibcii. 

f  Einen  Priaster  der  das  Yenermbile  getrmfoi  mit  Stflinfla  fs&maksL 
Seek.  p.  482. 
X  Sant  et  illio  in  rineula  conjeetL    Mel.  Corp.  Ref.  L  513.  • 

I  Hue  adToUnint  tree  viri,  dno  Unifices,  Uteraram  mdee,  Htentnt 
t«rtStti  eit.    Ibid. 

II  Inoedena  more  et  habitu  milituai  idtorum  quos  Laruiknechi  dieimna 
L.  Kpp.  ii.  24.^. 


THB  nnr  noiHETs  at  wittbiibkbo.  iB 

BBDCtioiu  ^  Weares^tbyCtodtoinstnictthepeople^" 
■id  they.  ^  We  have  held  Oan^liar  conyersations  with  Um 
Lnd ;  we  know  what  will  happen  ;*  in  a  word,  we  are  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  appeal  to  Dr  Luther.**  This  strange  lan« 
guage  astonished  the  professors. 

^  Who  has  commissioned  you  to  preach?^  asked  Melanc- 
dion  of  his  old  pupil  Stubuer,  whom  he  receiyed  into  his 
kouse.  "  The  Lord  our  God." — "  Have  you  written  any 
books?" — ^**  The  Lord  our  God  has  forbidden  me  to  do  so." 
llelancthon  was  agitated :  he  grew  alarmed  and  astonished. 

^  There  are,  indeed,  extraordinary  spirits  in  these  men," 

said  he ;  '^  but  what  spirits  ? Luther  alone  can  decide,    (hi 

the  one  hand,  let  us  beware  of  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and,  on  the  otlier,  of  being  led  astray  by  the  spirit  of  Satan.** 
.  Storeh,  being  of  a  restless  disposition,  soon  quitted  Wittem- 
berg.  Stubner  remained.  Animated  by  an  eager  spirit  of  pro- 
tdy tism,  he  went  through  the  city,  speaking  now  to  one,  then 
to  another ;  and  many  acknowledged  him  as  a  prophet  from 
Grod.  He  addressed  himself  more  particularly  to  a  Swabian 
named  Cellarius,  a  friend  of  Melancthon's,  who  kept  a  school 
m  which  he  used  to  instruct  a  great  number  of  young  people, 
and  who  soon  fully  acknowledged  the  mission  of  the  new 
prophets. 

Melancthon  now  became  still  more  perplexed  and  uneasy. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  visions  of  the  Zwickau  prophets  that 
toturbed  him,  as  their  new  doctrine  on  baptism.  It  seemed 
to  him  conformable  with  reason,  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
deserving  examination ;  "  for"  said  lie,  ^^  we  must  neither 
admit  nor  reject  any  thing  lightly ."f 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Melancthon's  hesi- 
tation and  anxiety  are  a  proof  of  the  uprightness  of  his  heart, 
more  honourable  to  him,  perhaps,  than  any  systematic  op« 
position  would  have  been. 

The  elector  himself,  whom  Melancthon  styled  ''  the  lamp 

*  Ease  fibi  com  Deo  familiaria  coUoquia,  videre  futura Mel.  Eleo- 

tori,  27th  Dec.  1521.    Ccrp.  Ref.  i.  AU. 

f  CeoBebat  enim  neque  admittendam  neqne  rcsJioiendiim  quieqiULin  tc- 
mere.    Gamer.  Yito  Mel.  p.  49. 
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of  lataid,^*  hesitated.  Prophets  and  apostles  m  tlie- 
torate  of  Saxony  as  m  Jerusalem  of  old  I  ^  This  is.a  gmt 
matter,**  said  he ;  '^  and  as  a  layman,  I  cannot  understand  It 
But  rather  than  fight  against  God,  I  would  take  a  staff  in  mj 
hand,  and  descend  from  my  throne.*' 

At  length  he  informed  the  professors,  by  his  councillors, 
that  they  had  sufficient  trouble  in  hand  at  Wittemberg; 
that  in  all  probability  these  pretensions  of  the  Zwickau  pro* 
phets  were  only  a  temptation  of  the  devil;  and  that  the 
wisest  course,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  to  let  the  matter  drop 
of  itself ;  neyertheless  that,  under  all  circumstances,  whenever 
his  highness  should  clearly  perceive  Gk)d*s  will,  he  would 
take  counsel  of  neither  brother  nor  mother,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  suffer  everything  in  the  cause  of  truth.f 

Luther  in  the  Wartburg  was  apprized  of  the  agitation 
prevailing  in  the  court  and  at  Wittemberg.  Strange  men 
had  appeared,  and  the  source  whence  their  mission  pro- 
ceeded was  unknown.  He  saw  immediately  that  God  had 
permitted  these  afflicting  events  to  humble  his  servants,  and 
to  excite  them  by  trials  to  strive  more  earnestly  after  sancti- 
ficatlon. 

"  Your  electoral  grace,**  wrote  he  to  Frederick,  "  has  for 
many  years  been  collecting  relics  from  every  country.  Gk)d 
has  satisfied  your  desire,  and  has  sent  you,  without  cost  or . 

trouble,  a  whole  cross,  with  nails,  spears,  and  scourges 

Health  and  prosperity  to  the  new  relic! Only  let  your 

highness  fearlessly  stretch  out  your  arm,  and  suffer  the  nai}f 

to  enter  your  flesh ! I  always  expected  that  Satan  would 

send  us  this  plague.'* 

But  at  the  same  time  nothing  appeared  to  him  more 
urgent  than  to  secure  for  others  the  liberty  that  he  claimed 
for  himself.  He  had  not  two  weights  and  two  measurea. 
"  Beware  of  throwing  them  into  prison,**  wrote  he  to  Spala- 
tin.  ''  Let  not  the  prince  dip  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  these 
new  prophets.**  |     Luther  went  far  beyond  his  age,  and  even 

*  Electori  lacemsB  Israel.    Camer.  Vita  Mel.  p.  513. 

f  Daruber  auch  leiden  was  S.  C.  G.  leiden  soUt.    Ibid.  p.  587. 

t  Ne  princcps  manus  cruentet  in  prophetis.    L.  Epp.  ii.  186. 
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many  other  reformenfi  on  the  8al](ject  of  religions 

CSfConistances  were  becoming  every  day  more  serious  in 
WIttemberg.* 

Carlstadt  rejected  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  pro- 
fhetSy  and  particularly  their  sentiments  on  baptism;  but 
here  is  a  cx)ntagion  in  religious  enthusiasm  that  a  head 
like  his  could  not  easily  resist.  From  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Qeii  of  Zwickau  in  Wittemberg,  Carlstadt  accelerated  his 
DDTem^its  in  the  direction  of  violent  reforms.  "  We  must 
Ul  upon  every  ungodly  practice,  and  overthrow  them  all 
in  a  day,''  said  he.f  He  brought  together  all  the  passages 
of  Scripture  against  images,  and  inveighed  with  increasing 
energy  against  the  idolatry  of  Rome.  "  They  fall  down — 
they  crawl  before  these  idols,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  they  bum 

tapers  before  them,  and  make  them  offerings Let  us 

arise  and  tear  them  from  the  altars !" 

These  words  were  not  uttered  in  vain  before  the  people, 
fhey  entered  the  churches,  carried  away  the  images,  broke 
them  in  pieces,  and  burnt  them.:(  It  would  have  been  better 
U>  wait  until  their  abolition  had  bi^en  legally  proclaimed; 
out  some  thought  that  the  caution  of  the  chiefs  would 
compromise  the  Reformation  itself. 

To  judge  by  the  language  of  these  enthusiasts,  there  were 
no  true  Christians  in  Wittemberg  save  those  who  went  not 
to  confession,  who  attacked  the  priests,  and  who  ate  meat  on 
fast  days.  If  any  one  was  suspected  of  not  rejecting  all  the 
rites  of  the  Church  as  an  invention  of  the  devil,  he  was  set 
down  as  a  worshipper  of  Baal.  "  We  must  form  a  Church," 
cried  they,  "  composed  of  saints  only  1" 

The  citizens  of  Wittemberg  laid  before  the  council  certain 
articles  which  it  was  forced  to  accept.  Many  of  the  articles 
were  conformable  to  evangelical  morals.  They  required 
more  particularly  tha^  all  houses  of  public  amusement 
should  be  closed. 

*  UM  iiebftnt  oomia  in  dies  diffioiliora.    Camer.  Vita  Md.  p.  49. 
t  Imeiidam  et  demoUendam  statim.    Ibid. 

X  Die  BUder  so  sttinnen  and  ans  don  Kirchen  lu  worfim.  MaUh 
p.  SI. 
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But  Carlstadt  soon  went  BtOI  farther :  he  began  to  deipiw 
learning;  and  the  old  professor  was  heard  from  his  diiir 
advising  his  pupils  to  return  home,  to  take  up  the  spade,  to 
guide  the  plough^  and  quietly  cultivate  the  earth,  because 
man  was  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  Inrow.  George 
Mohr^  the  master  of  the  boys*  school  at  Wittemberg,  led 
away  by  the  same  fanaticism,  called  to  the  assembled  citizens 
from  the  window  of  his  schoolroom  to  come  and  take  away 
their  children.  Why  should  they  study,  since  Storch  and 
Stubner  had  never  been  at  the  university,  and  yet  they  wcee 

prophets? A  mechanic,  therefore,  was  as  good  as  all  the 

doctors  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  better,  to  preach  the  Oospd. 

Thus  arose  doctrines  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  had  been  prepared  by  the  revival  of  letters.  It 
was  with  the  weapon  of  theological  learning  that  Luther 
had  attacked  Home;  and  the  enthusiasts  of  Wittemberg, 
like  the  fanatical  monks  with  whom  Erasmus  and  Beuchlm 
had  contended,  presumed  to  trample  all  human  learning 
under  foot.  If  this  vandalism  succeeded  in  holding  its 
ground,  the  hopes  of  the  world  were  lost ;  and  another  ir- 
ruption of  barbarians  would  extinguish  the  light  that  Ood 
had  kindled  in  Christendom. 

The  results  of  these  strange  discourses  soon  showed  them- 
selves. Men's  minds  were  prejudiced,  agitated,  diverted 
from  the  Gospel ;  the  university  became  disorganized ;  the 
demoralized  students  broke  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  governments  of  Germany  recalled  thdr  sub- 
jects.* Thus  the  men  who  desired  to  reform  and  vivify  cveiy 
thing,  were  on  the  point  of  ruining  all.-)-  One  struggle  more 
(exclaimed  the  friends  of  Rome,  who  on  all  sides  were  re-^ 
gaining  their  confidence), — one  last  struggle,  and  all  wiU  b 
ours! 

Promptly  to  check  the  excesses  of  these  fanatics  was  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  Reformation.  But  who  could  do 
it  ?  Melancthon  ?  He  was  too  young,  too  weak,  too  much 
agitated  himself  by  these  strange  apparitions.  The  elector? 
He  was  the  most  pacific  man  of  his  age.    To 'build  castles 

*  Etliohe  FUrsten  ihre  Bewandten  abgefordert.    Corp.  Ref.  L  56Ql 
^  Perdito  et  fanditiu  dinita.    Gamer.  Vit.  Mel.  p.  52. 
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at  Altenburg,  Weimar,  Lochau,  and  Cobnrg;  to  adorn 
churches  with  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Lucas  Granach ;  to 
improTe  the  singing  in  the  chapels;  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  his  university;  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects; to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the.  children  whom  he  met  play- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  give  them  little  presents : — such  were 
the  gentle  occupations  of  his  life.  And  now  in  his  advanced 
age,  would  he  contend  with  fanatics — would  he  oppose 
riolence  to  violence  ?  Ho.w  could  the  good  and  pious  Fred- 
erick make  up  his  mind  to  this  ? 

The  disease  continued  to  spread,  and  no  one  bUM  for- 
ward to  check  it.  Luther  was  far  from  Wittemberg.  Con- 
fhsion  and  ruin  had  taken  hold  of  the  city.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  seen  an  enemy  spring  from  its  own  bosom  more 
formidable  than  popes  and  emperors.  It  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  abyss. 

Luther  I  Lutiherl  was  the  general  and  unanimous  cry  at 
^  Wittemberg.  The  citizens  called  for  him  earnestly;  the 
professors  desired  his  advice ;  the  prophets  themselves  ap- 
pealed to  him.     All  entreated  him  to  return.* 

We  may  imagine  what  was  passing  in  the  reformer's 
mind.  All  the  terrors  of  Rome  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  now  wrung  his  heart.  It  is  from  the  very  midst 
of  the  Reformation  that  its  enemies  have  gone  forth.  It  is 
preying  upon  its  own  vitals ;  and  that  doctrine  which  alone 
brought  peace  to  his  troubled  heart  becomes  the  occasion  of 
fatal  disturbances  to  the  Church. 

**  If  I  kndw,"  he  had  once  said,  "  that  my  doctrine  injured 
one  man,  one  single  man,  however  lowly  and  obscure  (which 
it  cannot,  for  it  is  the  Gospel  itself),  I  would  rather  die  ten 
times  than  not  retract  it.^f  And  now  a  whole  city,  and 
that  city  Wittemberg,  is  falling  into  disorder!  Tnie,  his 
doctrine  has  no  share  in  this;  but  from  every  quarter  of 
Germany  voices  are  heard  accusing  him  of  it.  Pains  more 
keen  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  assail  him  now,  and  new 
temptations  agitate  him.    "  Can  such  then  be  the  end  of  this 

*  Lntheram  reTocayimns  ex     eremo  sno  magnis  de  eaaMa.    Corp. 
Ref.  1.  566. 
•«-  Mttchte  icb  ehe  zehn  Tode  leyden.    Wilder  Bmser.  L.  Opp.  xfiii.  618. 
vor..  HI.  4 
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gjttBi  work  of  the  Beformation?"  said  he  to  himBelfL   Impoflak* 
Ue ! — he  r^ects  these  doubts.    God  has  begun,.... ..Grodwil 

perfect  the  work.  ''  I  creep  in  deep  humility  to  the  grace  ctf 
the  Lord/'*  exclaimed  he,  '^  and  beseech  him  that  his  name 
may  remain  attached  to  this  work ;  and  that  if  anything  im* 
pure  be  mixed  up  with  it,  he  will  remember  that  I  am  a  sinful 
man." 

The  news  communicated  to  Luther  of  the  inspiration  oi 
these  new  prophets,  and  of  their  sublime  interviews  with  God, 
did  not  stagger  him  one  moment.  He  knew  the  depth,  the 
anguislf,  the  humiliation  of  the  spiritual  life :  at  Erfiirth  and 
Wittemberg  he  had  made  trial  of  the  power  of  God,  which  did 
not  so  easily  permit  him  to  believe  that  God  appeared  to  his 
creatures  and  conversed  with  them.  '^  Ask  these  prophets," 
wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  ^'whether  they  have  felt  those 
spiritual  torments,  those  creations  of  God^  that  death  and 

hell  which  accompany  a  real  regeneration -{-    And  if 

they  speak  to  you  only  of  agreeable  things,  of  tranquil  im- 
pressions, of  devotion  and  piety,  as  they  say,  do  not  believe 
them,  although  they  should  pretend  to  have  been  transported 
to  the  third  heaven.  Before  Christ  could  attain  his  glory,  he 
was  compelled  to  suffer  death ;  and  in  like  manner  the  be- 
liever must  go  through  the  bitterness  of  sin  before  he  can 
obtain  peace.  Do  you  desire  to  know  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  in  which  God  talks  with  men  ?  Listen :  As  a  lion 
so  hath  he  broken  all  my  hones  :  I  am  cast  out  from  hefor$ 

his  face,  and  my  soul  is  abased  even  to  the  gates  of  hell 

No  1  The  Divine  Majesty  (as  they  pretend)  does  not  speak 
directly,  so  that  men  may  see  it ;  for  no  man  can  see  myfac4 
and  Ztt?c." 

But  his  firm  conviction  of  the  delusion  under  which  these 
prophets  were  labouring,  served  but  to  augment  Luther's 
grief.  Has  the  great  truth  of  salvation  by  grace  so  quickly 
lost  its  charms  that  men  turn  aside  from  it  to  follow  fistbles? 
He  begins  to  feel  that  the  work  is  not  so  easy  as  he  had 
thought  at  first.    He  stumbles  at  the  first  stone  that  the  de- 

*  loh  krieche  zu  seiner  Gnaden.    L.  0pp.  XTiii.  615. 
f  QnaBras  num  cxperti  sint  spirituales  illas  anKQstias  et  iiati?italet 
diTiBu,  mortes  infernoeque.    L.  Epp.  U.  215. 
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OflitftiliieBS  of  the  human  heart  had  placed  in  his  path ;  he  in 
bowed  down  by  grief  and  anxiety.  He  resolves,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  to  remove  it  out  of  the  way  of  his  people,  and  ie« 
cides  on  returning  to  Wittemberg. 

At  that  time  he  was  threatened  by  imminent  dangers. 
The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  fancied  themselves  on  tho 
▼cry  eve  of  destrojring  it,  George  of  Saxony,  equally  indis- 
posed towards  liome  and  Wittemberg,  had  written,  as  early  as 
the  16th  of  October  1521,  to  Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother, 
to  draw  him  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation. 
"  Some,"  said  he,  '*  deny  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  Others  (and 
these  are  monks  I)  attach  bells  to  swioe  and  set  them  to  drag 
the  relies  of  St.  Anthony  through  the  streets,  and  then  throw 
tiiem  into  the  mire.*  All  this  is  the  fruit  of  Luther's  teach- 
inf^  I  Entreat  your  brother  the  elector  either  to  punish  the 
ungodly  authors  of  these  innovations,  or  at  least  publicly  to 
declare  his  opinion  of  them.  Our  changing  beard  and  hair 
remind  us  that  we  have  reached  the  latter  portion  of  our 
eoorae,  and  urge  us  to  put  an  end  to  such  great  evils.'' 

After  this  Greorge  departed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  imperial 
government  at  Nuremberg.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  when 
he  made  ev^  exertion  to  urge  it  to  adopt  measures  of  seve- 
rity. In  effect,  on  the  21st  of  January,  this  body  passed  an 
edict,  in  which  it  complained  bitterly  that  the  priests  said 
Baas  without  being  robed  in  their  sacerdotal  garments,  con- 
leermted  the  sacrament  in  German,  administered  it  without 
having  received  the  requisite  confession  from  the  communi- 
tuktSj  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  ]aymen,f  and  were  not  even 
carefcil  to  ascertain  that  those  who  stood  forward  to  receive 
it  were  fasting. 

Accordingly  the  imperial  government  desired  the  bishops 
to  seek  out  and  punish  severely  all  the  innovators  within 
their  respective  dioceses.  The  latter  hastened  to  comply 
with  these  orders. 

Such  was  the  moment  selected  by  Luther  for  his  reappear- 
aooe  on  the  stage.    He  saw  the  danger ;  he  foreboded  incal- 

*  Mit  Schweinen  and  Schellen in  Koth  geworfen.    Weimar.  Ann. 

Seek.  p.  482. 
t  la  flm  UMie  HXade  reiolie.    L.  0pp.  zriiL  28S. 
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tmlable  disasters.  "  Erelong,"  said  he,  ^  there  win  be  ft 
tiirbance  in  the  empire,  carrying  princes,  magistrates,  anA 
bishops  before  it  The  people  have  eyes :  they  will  not,  thej 
cannot  be  led  by  force.  All  Germany  will  mh  blood.*  Lot 
us  stand  up  as  a  wall  to  preserve  our  nation  in  this  dreadftd 
day  of  Grod's  anger." 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Deputure  from  the  Wartbnrg— New  Podtion^Lafher  and  Primllhv 
Galholidsm— Meetinff  attheBlaok  BMr-Latfaer's  Letter  to  tht  BIh- 
tor— Return  to  Wittembeig— Senium  tX  Wittember||<-Chttifty— Tht 
Word — ^How  the  Reformation  wu  brought  aboat — Faith  in  Chrki- 
Its  Effects— DidymoB—Carlstadi— The  Prophets— Interview  with  La* 
ther— End  of  the  Stmgfle. 

Such  were  Luther's  thoughts ;  but  he  beheld  a  still  mora 
imminent  danger.  At  Wittemberg,  the  conflagrationi  br 
from  djiag  away,  became  fiercer  every  day.  From  the 
heights  of  the  Wartburg,  Luther  could  perceive  in  the  ho- 
rizon the  frightful  gleams,  the  signal  of  devastation,  shooting 
at  intervals  through  the  air.  Is  not  he  the  only  one  who 
can  give  aid  in  this  extremity  ?  Shall  he  not  throw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  flames  to  quench  their  fury?  In  yain 
his  enemies  prepare  to  strike  the  decisive  blow;  in  vain  the 
elector  entreats  him  not  to  leave  the  Wartburg,  and  to  pre- 
pare his  justification  against  the  next  diet.  He  has  a  more 
important  task  to  perform — to  justify  the  Gospel  itselt 
"  More  serious  intelligence  reaches  me  every  day,"  wrote  he» 
^  I  shall  set  out :  circumstances  positively  require  me  to 
do  so."  f 

Accordmgly,  he  rose  on  the  3d  of  March  with  4he  deter 
mination  of  leaving  the  Wartburg  for  ever.    He  bade  adies 
to  its  time-worn  towers  and  gloomy  forests.    He  passed 
beyond  those  walls  where  the  excommunications  of  Leo  JL 
and  the  sword  of  Charles  Y.  were  unable  to  reach  him.    He 

«  Qermaniam  in  eangnine  natare.    L.  Epp.  iL  157. 
t  Ita  enim  rti  poskilat  lp«u    Ibid.  18ft. 
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jtanTiiflrd  the  monntaiD.  The  world  that  lay  at  his  feet, 
nd  in  tbe  midst  of  which  he  is  about  to  appear  again,  would 
80<m  perhaps  call  londly  for  his  death.  But  it  matters  not  I 
lie  goes  forward  rejoicing :  for  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  he  is 
returning  among  his  fellow-men.* 

Time  had  moved  on.  Luther  was  quitting  the  Wartburg 
lor  a  cause  yery  different  from  that  for  which  he  had  entered 
it  He  had  gone  thither  as  the  assailant  of  the  old  tradition 
and  of  the  ancient  doctors;  he  left  it  as  the  defender  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  against  new  adyersaxies.  He  had 
entered  it  as  an  innoyator,  and  as  an  impugner  of  the  ancient 
hierarchy ;  he  left  it  as  a  conseryatiye  and  champion  of  the 
fyaih  of  Christians.  Hitherto  Luther  had  seen  but  one  thing 
in  his  work, — ^the  triumph  of  justification  by  faith ;  and  with 
this  weapon  lie  had  thrown  down  mighty  superstitions.  But 
if  diere  was  a  lime  for  destroying,  there  was  also  a  time  for 
building  up.  Beneath  those  ruins  with  which  his  strong 
arm  had  strewn  the  plain, — ^beneath  those  crumpled  letters  o! 
indulgence,  those  broken  tiaras  and  tattered  cowls, — ^beneath 
flo  many  Roman  abuses  and  errors  that  lay  in  confusion  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  he  discerned  and  discoyered  the  primitiye 
Catholic  Church,  reappearing  still  the  same,  and  coming  forth 
as  from  a  long  period  of  trial,  with  its  unchangeable  doctrines 
and  heayenly  accents.  He  could  distinguish  it  from  Rome, 
welcoming  and  embracing  it  with  joy.  Luther  effected  no- 
^ung  new  in  the  world,  as  he  has  been  falsely  charged ;  he 
did  not  raise  a  building  for  the  future  that  had  no  connexion 
with  the  past;  he  uncoyered,  he  opened  tathe  light  of  day 
the  ancient  foundations,  on  which  thorns  and  thistles  had 
sprung  up,  and  continuing  the  construction  of  the  temple,  he 
built  simjdy  on  the  foundations,  laid  by  the  apostles.  Luther 
percdyed  that  the  ancient  and  primitive  Church  of  the 
apostles  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  restored  in  opposition  to 
the  Papacy,  by  which  it  had  been  so  long  oppressed ;  and  on 
the  other,  be  defended  agiednst  enthusiasts  and  unbelieyers, 
who  pretended  to  disown  it,  and  who,  regardless  of  all  that 
6od  had  done  in  times  past,  were  desirous  of  beginning  an 

*  80  maofate  er  sieh  mit  nnglaublicher  Ftendiiskeit  dee  €Mste8|  im 
NftluMnGatlMsiifdeiiW^.    Seek.  p.  458. 
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entirely  new  work.    Luther  was  no  longer  exclusiyely  Uie 
man  of  one  doctrine, — ^that  of  justification, — although  he  al- 
ways assigned  it  the  highest  place ;  he  became  the  man  of 
the  whole  Christian  theology;  and  while  he  still  believed 
that  the  Church  was  essentially  the  congregation  of  saintSi 
he  was  careful  not  to  despise  the  visible  Church,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  assembly  of  the  elect  as  the  kingdom  of  Grod* 
Thus  was  a  great  change  effected,  at  this  time,  in  Luther's 
heart,  in  his  theology,  and  in  the  work  of  renovation  that 
God  was  carrying  on  in  the  world.    The  Roman  hierarchy 
might  perhaps  have  driven  the  reformer  to  extremes;  the 
sects  which  then  so  boldly  raised  their  heads  brought  him 
back  to  the  true  path  of  moderation.  The  sojourn  in  the  Wart- 
burg  divides  the  history  of  the  Reformation  into  two  periods. 
Luther  was  riding  slowly  on  the  road  to  Wittemberg :  it 
was  already  the  second  day  of  his  journey,  and  Shrove  Tues- 
day.   Towards  evening  a  terrible  storm  burst  forth,  and  the 
roads  were  flooded.    Two  Swiss  youths,  who  were  travelling 
in  the  same  direction  as  himself,  were  hastening  onwards  to 
find  a  shelter  in  the  city  of  Jena.    They  had  studied  at  Basle, 
and  the  celebrity  of  Wittemberg  attracted  them  to  that  uni- 
versity.   Travelling  on  foot,  fatigued,  and  wet  through,  Joht 
Ressler  of  St.  Gall  and  his  companion  quickened  their  steps. 
The  city  was  all  in  commotion  with  the  amusements  of  the 
carnival ;  balls,  masquerades,  and  noisy  feasting  engrossed 
the  people  of  Jena ;  and  when  the  two  travellers  arrived, 
Uiey  could  find  no  room  at  any  of  the  inns.     At  last  they 
were  directed  to  the  Black  Bear^  outside  the  city  gates.    De- 
jected and  harassed,  they  repaired  thither  slowly.    The  land- 
lord received  them  kindly.*    They  took  their  seats  nfear  the 
open  door  of  the  public  room,  ashamed  of  the  state  in  which  the 
ftonn  had  placed  them,  and  not  daring  to  go  in.    At  one  ol 
the  tables  sat  a  solitary  man  in  a  knighf  s  dress,  wearing  a 
red  cap  on  his  head  and  breeches  over  which  fell  the  skirts 
of  his  doublet;  his  right  hand  rested  on  the  pommel  of  his 
siword,  his  left  grasped  the  hilt ;  and  before  him  lay  an  open 

*  See  the  ntmtive  of  Kessler,  with  all  its  details,  and  in  tho  simpk 
langnafA  ef  the  times,  in  Bernet,  Johann  Kessler,  p.  27.  Hahnhaftt 
*^7itailiiiy{en,  iii.  300,  and  Marheinecko  Gesch.  der  Ref.  ii.  3*21,  2d  editkio 


book,  wbich  he  i^jpeaied  to  be  reading  with  great  atlefr- 
tioiL*  At  the  nme  made  by  the  entrance  of  these  two 
joimg  men,  he  raised  his  head,  saluted  them  affiibly,  and 
inyited  them  to  come  and  sit  at  his  table ;  then  present- 
ing them  with  a  glass  of  beer,  and  alluding  to  their  accent, 
he  said :  ^  You  are  Swiss,  I  perceive ;  but  from  what  can- 
ton?"—" Prom  St  GalL"— "  K  you  are  going  to  Wittem- 
berg,  you  wiU  there  meet  with  a  fellow-countryman,  Doctor 
SehurC" — ^Enoounvg^  by  this  kind  reception,  they  added : 
^  Sir,  could  you  inform  us  where  Martin  Luther  is  at  pre- 
Bmii  ?" — ^"  I  know  for  certain,"  replied  the  knight,  "  that  he  is 
not  at  Wittemberg;  but  he  will  be  there  shortly.  Philip 
Melancthon  is  there.  Study  Oreek  and  Hebrew,  that  you 
may  deaiiy  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures." — "If  God 
spare  our  lives,"  observed  one  of  the  young  men,  "  we  will 
not  return  home  without  having  seen  and  heard  Doctor 
Luther;  for  it  is  on  his  account  that  we  have  undertaken 
this  long  journey.  We  know  that  he  desires  to  abolish  the 
priesthood  and  the  mass ;  and  as  our  parents  destined  us  to 
the  priesthood  from  our  infancy,  we  should  like  to  know 
deariy  on  what  grounds  he  rests  his  proposition."  The 
knight  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed :  "Where 
have  you  been  studying  hitherto?" — "At  Basle." — "Is 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  still  there?  what  is  he  doing?" 
They  replied  to  his  questions,  and  there  was  another  pause. 
The  two  Swiss  knew  not  what  to  think.  "  Is  it  not  strange," 
thought  they,  "  that  this  knight  talks  to  us  of  Schurf^  Me- 
lancthon, and  Erasmus,  and  on  the  necessity  of  learning 
Greek  and  Hebrew." — "  My  dear  friends,"  said  the  unknown 
suddenly,  "what  do  they  think  of  Luther  in  Switzerland?" 
— ^"  Sir,"  replied  Eessler,  "  opinions  are  very  divided  about 
him  there  as  everywhere  else.  Some  cannot  extol  him 
enough ;  and  others  condemn  him  as  an  abominable  here- 
tic"— ^"  Ha!  the  priests,  no  doubt,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  knighf  s  cordiality  had  put  the  students  at  their  ease. 
niey  longed  to  kiow  what  book  he  was  reading  at  the 

*  In  einem  rodiea  Schldpli,  in  blossen  Hoaen  und  Wunms Hahn* 

hnd  Enihlnnsen,  iii.  900,  and  Msriieineeke  Geieb.  der  B«f.  ii.  8Sa« 
ttsditfoii. 
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monent  of  their  arriyaL  The  knight  had  closed  It,  and 
pbu^  it  hy  his  side.  At  last  Eessler's  companion  \  entoied 
to  take  it  up.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  ty/o  young 
men,  it  was  the  Hehrew  Psalter!  The  student  laid  it  down 
immediately,  and  as  if  to  divert  attention  from  the  liberty  he 
had  taken,  said :  '^  I  would  willingly  give  one  of  my  finger."^ 
to  know  that  language." — "  You  will  attain  your  wish,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  if  you  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  learn  it." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Kessler  heard  the  landlord  calling 
him;  the  poor  Swiss  youth  feared  something  had  gone 
wrong ;  but  the  host  whispered  to  him :  "  I  perceive  that 
you  have  a  great  desire  to  see  and  hear  Luther ;  well  I  it  is 
he  who  is  seated  beside  you."  Kessler  took  this  for  a  joke, 
and  said :  "  Mr.  Landlord,  you  want  to  make  a  fool  of  me." — 
"It  is  he  in  very  truth,"  replied  the  host;  " but  do  not  let 
him  see  that  you  know  him."  Kessler  made  no  answer,  but 
returned  into  the  room  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  bum- 
hig  to  repeat  to  his  comrade  what  he  had  just  heard.  But 
how  could  he  manage  it?  At  last  he  thought  of  leaning 
forward,  as  if  he  were  looking  towards  the  door,  and  then 
whispeiied  into  his  friend's  ear :  '^  The  landlord  assures  me 
that  this  man  is  Luther." — "  Perhaps  he  said  Hiitten,*  re- 
plied his  comrade;  "you  did  not  hear  him  distinctly." — 
"It  may  be  so,"  returned  Kessler;  "the  host  said:  It  is 
Hfitten ;  the  two  names  are  pretty  much  alike,  and  I  mis- 
took one  for  .the  other.** 

At  that  moment  the  noise  of  horses  was  heard  before  the 
inn;  two  merchants,  who  desired  a  lodging,  entered  the 
room ;  they  took  off  their  spurs,  laid  down  their  cloaks,  and 
one  of  them  placed  beside  him  on  the  table  an  unbound 
book,  which  soon  attracted  the  knight's  notice.  "  What 
book  is  that  ?"  asked  he. — "  A  commentary  on  some  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  by  Doctor  Luther,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant; "  it  is  just  published." — "  I  shall  procure  it  shortly,** 
said  the  knight. 

At  this  moment  the  host  came  to  announce  that  supper 
was  ready.  The  two  students,  fearing  the  expense  of  such 
a  meal  in  company  with  the  knight  Ulrich  of  lliittcn  and 
two  wealthy  merchants,  took  the  landlord  aside,  and  begged 
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Um  to  ficrve  them  with  somethiDg  apart.  ^'  Come  aloiigi 
ittj  friends,"  replied  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear;  ''  take 
your  {dace  at  table  beside  this  gentleman ;  I  will  charge  yon 
noderately." — ^^  Come  along,"  said -the  knight,  '^  I  will  settle 
the  score." 

During  this  meal,  the  stranger  knight  uttered  many  simple 
and  edifying  remarks.  The  students  and  the  merchants  were 
all  ears,  and  paid  more  attention  to  his  words  than  to  the 
dishes  set  befcrre  them.  '^  Luther  must  cither  be  an  angel 
from  heaven  or  a  devil  from  hell/'  said  one  of  the  merchants 
in  course  of  conversation ;  "  I  would  readily  give  ten  florins 
if  I  could  meet  Luther  and  confess  to  him." 

When  supper  was  over,  the  merchants  left  the  table; 
the  two  Swiss  remained  alone  with  the  knight,  who,  taking 
a  large  glass  of  beer,  rose  and  said  solemnly,  after  the 
manner  of  the  country :  '^  Swiss,  one  glass  more  for  thanks." 
As  Kessler  was  about  to  take  the  glass,  the  unknown  set  it 
down  again,  and  offered  him  one  filled  with  wine,  saying : 
"  You  are  not  accustomed  to  beer." 

He  then  arose,  flung  a  military  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
and  extending  his  hand  to  the  students,  said  to  them: 
"  When  you  reach  Wittemberg,  salute  Doctor  Schurff  on 
my  part" — "  Most  willingly,"  replied  they ;  "  but  what  name 
shall  we  give  ?"— "  Tell  him  simply,"  added  Luther,  "  He 
that  is  to  come  salutes  you."  With  these  words  he  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  them  full  of  admiration  at  his  kindness  and^ 
good  nature. 

Luther,  for  it  was  really  he,  continued  his  journey.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  laid  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire ;  whoever  met  and  recognised  him,  might  seize 
him.  But  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  an  under- 
taking that  exposed  him  to  every  risk,  he  was  calm  and 
•erene,  and  conversed  cheerfully  with  those  whom  he  met  on 
the  road. 

It  was  not  that  he  deceived  himself:  he  saw  the  future 
big  with  storms.  "  Satan,"  said  he,  "  is  enraged,  and  all 
around  are  plotting  death  and  hell.*    Nevertheless,  I  go 

*  Forit  Satanas  ;  et  fremunt  vicini  undique,  nescio  quot  mortibai  el 
inftriiii.    L.  Epp.  ii.  153. 
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forward^  and  throw  myself  in  the  way  of  the  emperor  and  ol 
the  pope,  having  no  protector  save  Ood  in  hearen.    fbwer 
has  been  given  to  all  men  to  kill  me  wherever  they  find  me. 
Bnt  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  all ;  if  it  be  his  will  that  I  be  put  ' 
to  death,  so  be  it!" 

On  that  same  day,  Ash-Wednesday,  Luther  reached 
Bomay  a  small  town  near  Leipsic.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
to  inform  the  prince  of  the  bold  step  he  was  about  to  take ; 
and  accordingly  alighted  at  the  Guide  Hotel  and  wrote  the 
following  letter : —  ^ 

"  Grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

'^  Most  serene  Elector,  gracious  Lord  I  The  events  that 
have  taken  place  at  Wittemberg,  to  the  great  reproach  of 
the  Gospel,  have  caused  me  such  pain  that  if  I  were  not 
confident  of  the  truth  of  our  cause,  I  should  have  given  way 
to  despair. 

''  Your  highness  knows  this,  or  if  not,  be  it  known  to  you 
now,  that  I  received  the  Gospel  not  from  men  but  from 
heaven,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  I  called  for  dis- 
cussion, it  was  not  because  I  had  any  doubts  of  the  truth, 
but  in  humility,  and  in  the  hope  to  win  over  others.  But 
since  my  humility  is  turned  against  the  Gospel,  my  conscience 
compels  me  now  to  act  otherwise.  I  have  sufSiciently  given 
way  to  your  highness  by  passing  this  year  in  retirement 
The  devil  knows  well  that  I  did  so  not  through  fear.  I 
should  have  entered  Worms  had  there  been  as  many  devils 
in  the  city  as  tiles  on  the  house-tops.  Now  Duke  George, 
with  whom  your  highness  frightens  me,  is  yet  much  less  to 
be  feared  than  a  single  devil.  If  that  which  is  passing 
at  Wittemberg  were  taking  place  at  Leipsic  (the  duke's 
residence),  I  would  immediately  mount  my  horse  to  go 
thither,  although  (may  your  highness  pardon  these  words) 
for  nine  whole  days  together  it  were  to  rain  nothing  but 
Duke  Georges,  and  each  one  nine  times  more  jfurious  than 
ke  is.  What  does  he  think  of  in  attacking  me?  Does 
he  take  Christ  my  Lord  for  a  man  of  straw?*    0  Lord, 

*  fir  hftlt  meinen  Herm  Christum  fUr  ein  Mann  aus  Stroh  gefloehtoo. 
Lb  Epp.  ii.  139. 
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oe.pleaaed  to  av^  the  terrible  judgment  which  is  impend- 
ing orer  him  I 

^  Be  it  known  to  your  highness  that  I  am  going  to  TVlt- 
temberg  under  a  protection  far  higher  than  that  of  princes 
and  electors.  I  think  not  of  soliciting  your  highnesses 
support,  and,  far  from  desiring  your  protection,  I  would 
rather  protect  you  myself.  If  I  knew  that  your  highness 
could  or  would  protect  me,  I  would  not  go  to  Wittemberg  at 
alL  There  is  no  sword  that  can  further  this  cause.  God 
alone  must  do  everything  without  the  lielp  or  concurrence  of 
map^  He  who  has  the  greatest  faith  is  he  who  is  most  able 
to  protect  But  I  observe  that  your  highness  is  still  weak 
in  fiedth. 

"  But  since  your  highness  desires  to  know  what  you  have 
to  do,  I  will  answer  with  all  deference :  your  highness  has 
already  done  too  much,  and  ought  to  do  nothing  at  alL 
God  will  not  and  cannot  endure  either  your  cares  and  la^ 
hours  or  mine.  Let  your  highness^j  conduct  be  guided  by 
this. 

"  As  for  what  concerns  me,  your  highness  must  act  as  an 
elector ;  you  must  let  the  orders  of  his  imperial  majesty  take 
their  course  in  your  towns  and  rural  districts.  You  must 
offer  no  resistance  if  men  desire  to  seize  or  kill  me  f  for  no 
one  should  resist  dominions  except  He  who  has  established 
them. 

''  Let  your  highness  leave  the  gates  open,  and  respect 
safe-conducts,  if  my  enemies  in  person  or  their  envoys  come 
in  search  of  me  into  your  highnesses  states.  Everything 
shall  be  done  without  trouble  or  danger  to  yourself. 

^  I  have  written  this  letter  in  haste,  that  you  may  not  be 
made  uneasy  at  hearing  of  my  arrival.  I  have  to  do  with  a 
very  different  man  from  Duke  George.  He  knows  me  well« 
and  I  know  him  pretty  well. 

''  Given  at  B6ma,at  the  inn  of  the  Guide,  this  Ash-Wed« 
DCtsday  1522. 

"  Your  electoral  highness's 

"  Very  humble  servant, 

"  Martin  Luther." 

Had  Ja  nicht  wehren bo  rie  mich  fahen  oder  tsdten  will.  L.  ^jk 

if.  140. 
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)Mi  prince,  but  not  to  excuse  bimsdC  An  inpeftuibaMi 
iaM  his  heart.  He  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  this 
and  diat  was  sufficient  for  him.  lie  heimffln  of 
fiudi  can  nercr  be  carried  farther.  One  of  the  editions  of 
Lather's  works  has  the  following  remark  in  die  margin  of 
diis  letter :  ^  This  is  a  wonderfiil  writing  of  the  third  dnd 
lastEliasr* 

Lather  re-entered  Wittemberg  on  Friday  the  7th  March, 
haying  been  fire  days  on  the  way  from  Eisenach.  Doctors, 
students,  and  citizens,  aD  broke  forth  in  rejoicings ;  for  diey 
had  recorered  the  pilot  who  alone  oonld  extricate  the  yessd 
fifom  the  reels  amodg  which  it  was  entangled. 

The  elector,  who  was  at  Lockan  with  his  court,  felt  great 
emodon  as  he  read  the  reformer's  letter.  He  was  desirous 
of  vindicating  him  before  the  diet :  *^  Let  him  address  me  a 
letter,"  wrote  the  prince  to  Sehnrfl^  "  explaining  the  motiyes 
of  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  and  let  him  say  also  that  he 
retomed  without  my  permission.''    Luther  consented. 

^  I  am  ready  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  your  highness 
and  the  anger  of  the  whole  world,"  wrote  he  to  the  prince. 
"  Are  not  the  Wittembergers  my  sheep?  Has  €rod  not 
intrusted  them  to  me  ?  And  ought  I  not,  if  necessary,  to 
expose  myself  to  death  for  their  sakes  ?  Besides,  I  fear  tc 
see  a  terrible  outbreak  in  Germany  by  which  Grod  yrill  punish 
our  nation.  Let  your  highness  be  well  assured  and  doubt 
not  that  the  decrees  of  heaven  are  very  different  from  those 
of  Nuremberg."-!-  This  letter  was  written  on  the  very  day 
of  Luther's  arrival  at  Wittemberg. 

The  following  day,  being  the  eve  of  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  Luther  visited  Jerome  Schurff  Melancthon,  Jonas, 
Amsdorfl^  and  Augustin  Schurff,  Jerome's  brother,  were  there 
assembled.  Luther  eageriy  questioned  them,  and  they  were 
informing  him  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  when  two  foreign 
students  were  announced,  desiring  to  speak  with  Dr.  Jerome. 
On  entering  this  assembly  of  doctors,  the  two  young  men  of 
St.  Gall  were  at  first  abashed ;  but  they  soon  recovered 

*  Der  wahre,  dritte  and  lezte  Elias L.  0pp.  (L.)  zriii.  271. 

t  L.  Epp.  ii.  143.    Lather  was  forced  to  alter  this  expressioii  at  the 
cloeior'f  reqaest. 
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on  ducoyeiing  the  knight  of  the  Black:  Beat 
inong  Uiem.  The  tatter  immediately  went  up  to  them, 
greeted  them  as  old  acquaintances,  and  smiled  as  he  pointed 
to  one  of  the  doctors :  '^  This  is  Philip  Melancthon,  whom  I 
mentioned  to  you.*^  The  two  Swiss  remained  all  day  with 
the  doctors  of  Wittemberg,  in  remembrance  of  the  meeting  at 
JeiOL 

One  great  thought  absorbed  the  reformer's  mind,  and 
checked  the  joy  he  felt  at  meeting  his  friends  once  more. 
Unquestionably  the  character  in  which  he  was  now  to  ap- 
pear was  obscure ;  he  was  about  to  raise-his  voice  in  a  small 
town  of  Saxony,  and  yet  his  undi^rtaking  had  all  the  im- 
portance of  an  event  which  was  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  Many  nations  and  many  ages  were  to  feel  its 
effects.  It  was  a  question  whether  that  doctrine  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  was  ordained 
to  exert  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  future  development 
of  the  human  race,  would  be  stronger  than  the  destructive 
principles  that  threatened  its  existence.  It  was  a  question 
whether  it  were  possible  to  reform  without  destroying,  and 
clear  the  way  to  new  developments  without  annihilating 
the  old.  To  silence  fanatical  men  inspired  by  the  energy  ol 
a  first  enthusiasm ;  to  master  an  unbridled  multitude,  to 
calm  it  down,  to  lead  it  back  to  order,  peace,  and  truth ;  to 
break  the  course  of  the  impetuous  torrent  which  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  rising  edifice  of  the  Reformation,  and  to 
scatter  its  ruins  far  and  wide : — such  was  the  task  for  which 
Lather  had  returned  to  Wlttemberg.  But  would  his  influ- 
ence be  sufficient  for  this  ?    The  event  alone  can  show. 

The  reformer's  heart  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
struggle  that  awaited  him.  He  raised  his  head  as  a  lion 
provoked  to  fig^t  shakes  his  long  mane.  ^'  We  must  now 
trample  Satan  under  foot,  and  contend  against  the  angel 
of  darkness,"  said  he.  "  If  our  adversaries  do  not  retire  of 
their  own  accord,  Christ  will  know  how  to  compel  them. 
We  who  trust  in  the  Lord  of  life  and  of  death  are  ourselves 
lords  of  life  and  of  death."* 

But  at  the  same  time   the  impetuous  reformer,   as    if 
*  Domini  enim  sunms  Titse  et  mortiB.    L.  Epp*  ii.  UO 
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reftiained  by  a  superior  power,  refiued  to  em^gkj  the  inithft 
mafl  and  thunders  of  the  Word,  and  becanM  an  humble 
pastor,  a  gentle  shepherd  of  soub.  '^  It  is  witii  tiie  Weed 
that  we  must  fight,**  said  he ;  '^  by  the  Word  must  we  orw- 
throw  and  destroy  what  has  been  set  up  by  yiolence.  I  will 
not  make  use  of  force  against  the  superstitious  and  nnbeliey 
ing.  Let  him  who  believeth  draw  nigh  I  let  him  who  be- 
lieveth  not  keep  afar  off!  no  one  must  be  constrained. 
Liberty  is  the  very  essence  of  faith."* 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  On  that  day  the  doctofy 
whom  for  nearly  a  year  the  lofty  ramparts  of  the  Wartbuif 
have  concealed  from  every  eye,  will  reappear  before  the 
people  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church.  It  was  rumoured  in 
Wittemberg  that  Luther  was  come  back,  that  he  was  going 
to  preach.  This  news  alone,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth| 
had  aheady  given  a  powerful  diversion  to  the  ideas  by 
which  the  people  were  misled.  They  are  going  to  see  the 
hero  of  Worms.  The  people  crowded  together,  and  weie 
affected  by  various  emotions.  On  Sunday  morning  the  church 
was  filled  with  an  attentive  and  excited  crowd. 

Luther  divines  all  the  sentiments  of  his  congregation ;  he 
goes  up  into  the  pulpit ;  there  he  stands  in  the  presence  at 
the  flock  that  he  had  once  led  as  a  docile  sheep,  but  which 
had  broken  from  him  like  an  untamed  bull.  EUs  language 
was  simple,  noble,  yet  full  of  strength  and  gentleness  :  one 
might  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  tender  father  returning  to 
his  children,  inquiring  into  their  conduct,  and  kindly  telling 
them  what  report  he  had  heard  about  them.  He  candidly 
acknowledged  the  proginess  they  had  made  in  faith ;  and  hf 
this  means  prepared  and  captivated  their  minds.  He  then 
continued  in  these  words : — 

'^  But  we  need  something  more  than  faith ;  we  need 
eharity.  If  a  man  who  bears  a  sword  in  his  hand  be  alone, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  be  sheathed  or  not ;  but 
if  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  he  should  act  so  as  to  wound 
nobody. 

'^  What  does  a  mother  do  to  her  infant  ?    At  first  she 

*  Non  eniin  ad  fidem  et  ad  ea  quae  fidei  sont,  ullas  cogendni  «ft.....Lb 
Epp  ti.  151. 
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grres  ft  mflk^  then  dome  very  light  food.  If  she  were  lo 
b^^  by  giving  it  meat  and  wine,  what  would  be  the  con- 
aeqaeace? 

^  80  should  we  act  towards  our  brethren.  My  friend, 
have  you  been  long  enough  at  the  breast  ?  It  is  well !  but 
permit  your  brother  to  drink  as  long  as  yourselfl 

''  Observe  the  sun  I  He  dispenses  two  things,  light  and 
heat.  There  is  no  king  so  powerful  as  to  bend  aside  his 
rays ;  they  come  straight  to  us ;  but  heat  is  radiated  and 
communicated  in  every  direction.  Thus  £adth,  like  light, 
should  always  be  straight  and  inflexible ;  but  charity,  like 
beat,  should  radiate  on  every  side,  and  bend  to  all  the  wants 
of  our  brethren." 

Luther  having  thus  prepared  his  hearers,  began  to  press 
them  more  closely : 

'^  The  abolition  of  the  mass,  say  you,  is  in  conformity  with 
Scripture :  Agreed  I  But  what  order,  what  decency  havre  you 
observed  ?  It  behoved  you  to  offer  up  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Lord,  and  apply  to  the  public  authority ;  then  might  every 
man  have  acknowledged  that  the  thing  was  of  God.*' 

Thus  spake  Luther.  This  dauntless  man,  who  at  Ty^rms 
had  withstood  the  princes  of  the  earth,  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  these  words  of  wis- 
dom and  of  peace.  Carlstadt  and  the  prophets  of  Zwickau, 
BO  great  and  powerful  for  a  few  weeks,  and  who  had  tyran- 
nised over  and  agitated  Wittemberg,  had  shrunk  into  pigmies 
beside  the  ci^itive  of  the  Wartburg. 

*^  The  mass,"  continued  he,  '^  is  a  bad  thing;  God  is  op- 
posed to  it ;  it  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  I  would  that 
throughout  the  whole  world  it  were  replaced  by  the  Supper 
of  the  GospeL  But  let  no  one  be  torn  from  it  by  force.  We 
must  leave  the  matter  in  God's  hands.  His  Word  must 
act,  and  not  we.  And  why  so,  you  will  ask  ?  Because  I  do 
not  hold  men's  hearts  in  my  hand,  as  the  potter  holds  the 
clay.  We  have  a  right  to  speak ;  we  have  not  the  right  to 
tct  Let  us  preach :  the  rest  belongs  unto  God.  Were  I  to 
employ  force,  what  should  I  gain  ?  Grimace,  formality,  ape- 

ings,  human  ordinances,  and  hypocrisy. But  there  would 

be  no  sincerity  of  heart,  nor  faith,  nor  charity.   Where  these 
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tluiee  am  wanting,  all  ia  wanting^  and  I  would  oot  gif»  a 
peaiHErtalk  for  such  a  result* 

'^  Our  first  object  must  be  to  win  men's  hearts ;  and  for 
that  purpose  we  must  preach  the  GbspeL  To-day  Ihe  Woid 
will  fall  in  one  heart,  to-morrow  in  another,  and  it  will 
operate  in  such  a  manner  that  each  one  will  withdraw  firom 
the  mass  and  abandon  it  God  does  more  by  his  Word 
alone  than  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  by  our  united 
strength.  God  lays  hold  upon  the  heart;  and  when  the 
heart  is  taken,  all  is  won. 

^'  I  do  not  say  this  for  the  restoration  of  the  mass.  Since 
it  is  down,  in  G^'s  name  there  let  it  lie !  tint  should  yon 
have  gone  to  work  as  you  did  ?  Paul,  arriying  one  day  in  the 
powerful  city  of  Athens,  found  there  altars  raised  to  false 
gods.  He  went  from  one  to  the  other,  and  observed  theai 
without  touching  one.  But  he  walked  peaceably  to  the 
middle  of  the  market-place,  and  declared  to  the  people  that 
all  their  gods  were  idols.  His  language  took  possession 
of  their  hearts,  and  the  idols  fell  without  Paul's  haying 
touched  them. 

^  I  will  preach,  discuss,  and  write ;  but  I  will  canstrain 
none,  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  act.  See  what  I  have  done  I 
I  stood  up  against  the  pope,  indulgences,  and  papists,  bat 
without  violence  or  tumult  I  put  forward  God's  Word ; 
I  preached  and  wrote — this  was  all  I  did.  And  yet  while  I 
was  asleep,  or  seated  familiarly  at  table  with  Amsdorff  and 
Melancthon,  drinking  and  gossiping  over  our  Wittembeig, 
beer,  the  Word  that  I  had  preached  overthrew  popery,  so  that 
neither  prince  nor  emperor  has  done  it  so  much  harm.  And 
yet  I  did  nothing :  the  Word  alone  did  alL  If  I  had  wished  to 
appeal  to  force,  the  whole  of  Germany  would  perhaps  have  been 
deluged  with  blood.  But  what  would  have  been  the  resuUf 
Ruin  and  desolation  both  to  body  and  souL  I  therefofe 
kept  quiet,  and  left  the  Word  to  run  through  the  world  alone. 
Do  you  know  what  the  devil  thinks  when  he  sees  men  resort 
to  violence  to  propagate  the  Gospel  through  the  worid? 
Seated  with  folded  arms  behind  the  fire  of  hell,  Satan  iay% 

*  leh  woUte  nioht  einen  Bimstiel  draof  iseben.  L.  0pp.  (L>^  zriU.  338i» 
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with  malignant  looks  and  frightful  grin :  '  Ah  I  how  wise 
fliese  madmen  are  to  play  my  game  T  But  when  he  sees  the 
^ord  nmning  and  contending  alone  on  the  field  of  battle, 
then  he  is  troubled,  and  his  knees  knock  together ;  he  shud-    / 
ders  and  faints  with  fear."  / 

Luther  went  into  the  pulpit  again  on  Tuesday ;  and  his 
powerful  Yoice  resounded  once  more  through~the  agitated 
crowd.  He  preached  again  on  the  five  succeeding  days. 
He  took  a  review  of  the  destruction  of  images,  distinction 
of  meats,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  restoration 
of  the  cup,  the  abolition  of  confession.  He  showed  that  these 
points  were  of  far  less  importance  than  the  mass,  and  that 
the  originators  of  the  disorders  that  had  taken  place  in  Wit- 
temberg  had  grossly  abused  their  hberty.  He  employed  by 
turns  the  language  of  christian  charity  and  bursts  of  holy 
indignation. 

He  inveighed  more  especially  against  those  who  partook 
thoughtlessly  of  Christ's  Supper.  '^  It  is  not  the  outward 
mandncation  that  maketh  a  Christian,"  said  he,  '^  but  the 
mward  and  spu'itual  eating  that  worketh  by  faith,  and  with- 
out which  all  forms  are  mere  show  and  grimace.  Now  this 
fiuth  consists  in  a  firm  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
Qtod ;  that  having  taken  our  sins  and  iniquities  upon  himself, 
and  having  borne  them  on  the  cross,  he  is  himself  their  sole 
and  almighty  atonement ;  that  he  stands  continually  before 
God,  that  he  reconcileth  us  with  the  Father,  and  that  he 
hath  given  us  the  sacrament  of  his  body  to  strengthen  our 
Cuth  in  this  unspeakable  mercy.  If  I  believe  in  these  things, 
God  is  my  defender ;  with  him,  I  brave  sin,  death,  hell,  and 
devils ;  they  can  do  me  no  harm,  nor  disturb  a  single  hair  of 
my  head.  This  spiritual  bread  is  the  consolation  of  the 
afflicted,  health  to  the  sick,  life  to  the  dying,  food  to  the 
hungry,  riches  to  the  poor.  He  who  does  not  groan  under 
his  sins  must  not  approach  that  altar :  what  can  he  do  there? 
Ah  I  let  our  conscience  accuse  us,  let  our  hearts  be  rent  in 
twain  at  the  thought  of  our  sins,  and  then  we  shall  not  so 
presumptuously  approach  the  holy  sacrament." 

The  crowd  ceased  not  to  fill  the  temple;  people  flocked 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  to  hear  the  new  Elijah.  Among 
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odiera,  Gapito  spent  two  days  at  Wittemberg,  and  heaid  two 
of  the  doctor's  sennons.  Never  had  Luther  and  Cardinal 
Albert's  chaplain  been  so  well  agreed.  Melancthon,  Jbd 
magistrates,  the  professors,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  were  d^ 
lighted*  Schurff;  charmed  at  the  result  of  so  gloomy  an 
affair,  hastened  to  commumcate  it  to  the  elector.  On  Friday 
the  15th  March,  the  day  on  which  Luther  deliver^  his  sixth 
sermon,  he  wrote :  ^'  Oh,  what  joy  has  Dr.  Martin's  return 
dififused  among  us  I  His  words,  through  Divine  mercy,  every 
day  are  bringing  back  our  poor  misguided  people  into  the 
way  of  truth.  It  is  clear  as  the  san  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
-  is  in  him,  and  that  by  His  special  providence  he  returned  to 
Wittemberg."f 

In  truth,  these  sermons  are  models  of  popular  eloquenoCi 
Dut  not  of  that  which  in  the  times  of  Demosthenes,  or  even 
of  Savonarola,  fired  men's  hearts.  The  task  of  the  Wittem- 
berg  orator  was  more  difficult.  It  is  easier  to  rouse  the  fury 
of  a  wild  beast  than  to  allay  it.  Luther  had  to  soothe  a 
fanaticized  multitude,  to  tame  its  unbridled  passions ;  and  in 
this  he  succeeded.  In  his  eight  discourses,  the  reformer  did 
not  allow  one  offensive  word  to  escape  him  against  the  ori- 
ginators of  these  disorders, — ^not  one  unpleasant  allusion.  But 
the  greater  his  moderation,  the  greater  also  was  his  strength ; 
the  more  caution  he  used  towards  these  deluded  men,  the 
more  powerful  was  his  vindication  of  offended  truth.  How 
could  the  people  of  Wittemberg  resist  his  powerful  eloquence  ? 
Men  usually  ascribe  to  timidity,  fear,  and  compromise,  those 
speeches  that  advocate  moderation.  Here  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Luther  appeared  before  the  inhabitants  of  Wit- 
temberg, braving  the  excommunication  of  the  pope  and  the 
proscription  of  the  emperor.  He  had  returned  in  despite  oi 
the  prohibition  of  the  elector,  who  had  declared  his  inability 
to  defend  him.  Even  at  Worms,  Luther  had  not  shown  so 
much  courage.  He  confronted  the  most  imminent  dangers ; 
and  accordingly  his  words  were  not  disregarded :  the  man 
who  braved  the  scaffold  had  a  right  to  exhort  to  submission. 

*  Qrosse  Frende  und  Frohlockon  unter  Gelahrien  und  Ungelalurtaa* 
fi.  0pp.  xyiii.  266. 
i*  Aus  sonderlicher  Schickanf^  des  Allmachtij^a Ibid. 
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Hiat  man  may  boldly  speak  of  obedience  to  GrOd,  who,  to  do 
so,  defies  all  the  persecution  of  man.  At  Luther's  voice  all 
objections  vanishedy  the  tumult  subsided,  seditious  cries  were 
heard  no  longer,  and  the  citizens  of  Wittemberg  returned 
quietly  .to  their  dwellings. 

Gabriel  Didjrmus,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  en* 
ihusiastic  of  all  the  Augustine  friars,  did  not  lose  one  of  the 
reformer's  words.  "  Do  you  not  think  Luther  a  wonderful 
teacher?"  asked  a  hearer  in  great  emotion.  "  Ah  I"  replied 
he,  "  I  seem  to  listen  to  the  voice,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  an 
angeL***  Erelong  Didymus  openly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  deceived.  ^'  He  is  quite  another  man,"  said 
Luther.f 

It  was  not  so  at  first  with  Carlstadt.  Despising  learning, 
pretending  to  frequent  the  workshops  of  the  Wittemberg 
mechanics  to  receive  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
he  was  mortified  at  seeing  his  work  crumble  away  at  Luther's 
i^jpearance.}  In  his  eyes  this  was  checking  the  reform  itself. 
Hence  his  air  was  always  dejected,  gloomy,  and  dissatisfied. 
Yet  he  sacrificed  his  self-love  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  he  re- 
strained his  desires  of  vengeance,  and  became  reconciled, 
outwardly  at  least,  with  his  colleague,  and  shortly  after  re- 
sumed his  lectures  in  the  university.§  ' 

The  chief  prophets  were  not  at  Wittemberg  when  Luther 
returned.  Nicholas  Storch  was  wandering  through  the 
country ;  Mark  Stubner  had  quitted  Melancthon's  hospitable 
roof.  Perhaps  their  prophetic  spirit  had  disappeared,  and 
they  had  had  -neither  voice  nor  answer,\\  so  soon  as  they 
learnt  that  the  new  Elijah  was  directing  his  steps  towards 
this  new  Carmel.  The  old  schoolmaster  Cellarius  alone  had 
remained.  Stubner,  however,  being  informed  that  the  sheep 
of  his  fold  were  scattered,  hastily  returned.  Those  who  were 
still  faithful  to  "  the  heavenly  prophecy"  gathered  round 

*  Imo,  inquity  angeli,  non  hominis  Tooem  mihi  audisse  yideor.    Camer. 
p  12. 
t  In  alium  yirom  mutatus  est.    L.  Epp.  il.  156. 
t  Ego  Carlfltadium  offendi,  quod  ordinationes  suas  cessaTL     Ibid. 

177. 

I  Philippi  et  Garlstadii  leotiones,  ut  sunt  optimse.    Ibid.  284. 

II  1  Kings  xTiii.  29. 
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their  master,  reported  Luther's  speeches  to  hun,  and  aakid 
him  anxiously  what  they  were  to  think  and  do*  Stubner 
exhorted  them  to  remain  firm  in  their  faith.  '^  Let  him  i^ih 
pear,**  cried  Cellarlus,  "  let  him  grant  us  a  conference, — let 
him  only  permit  us  to  set  forth  our  doctrine,  and  then  we 

shall  see ^ 

.  Luther  cared  little  to  meet  such  men  as  these ;  he  knew 
them  to  be  of  violent,  impatient,  and  haughty  disposition, 
who  could  not  endure  even  kind  admonition,  and  who  re- 
quired that  every  one  should  submit  at  the  first  word,  as  to 
a  supreme  authority.f  Such  are  enthusiasts  in  every  age. 
And  yet,  as  they  desired  an  intei  v^iew,  the  doctor  could  not 
refuse  it.  Besides,  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  weak  ones  of 
the  flock  were  he  to  unmask  the  imposture  of  the  prophets. 
The  conference  took  place.  Stubner  opened  the  proceedings, 
explaining  in  what  manner  he  desired  to  regenerate  the 
Church  and  transform  the  world.  Luther  listened  to  him 
with  great  calmness.:^  '^  Nothing  that  you  have  advanced," 
replied  he  at  last  gravely,  ^^  is  based  upon  Holy  Scripture. — 
It  is  all  a  mere  fable.^  At  these  words  Cellarius  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer ;  he  raised  his  voice,  gesticulated  like 
a  madman,  stamped,  and  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,§  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  passion,  that  it  was  an  insuU  to  speak  thus 
to  a  man  of  God.  Upon  this  Luther  observed :  "  St.  Paul 
declares  that  the  proofs  of  his  apostleship  were  made  known 
by  muracles ;  prove  yours  in  like  manner.** — "We  will  do  so," 
answered  the  prophets.||  "  The  God  whom  I  worship,"  said 
Luther,  "  will  know  how  to  bridle  your  gods."  Stubner,  who 
had  preserved  his  tranquillity,  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  re- 
former, and  said  to  him  with  an  air  of  inspiration,  "  Martin 

Luther  I  I  will  declare  what  is  now  passing  in  thy  soul 

Thou  art  beginning  to  believe  that  my  doctrine  is  true." 
Luther,  after  a  brief  pause,  exclaimed :  "  God  chastise  thee, 

*  Rarsum  ad  ipsum  confiuere  ..    Camer.  p.  52. 

f  Vehementer  superbus  et  impatiens crodi  ?alt  plena  auctoritate. 

ad  primam  voccm   ..  L.  Epp.  ii.  179. 

X  Audivit  Lutherus  placide.    Camer.  p.  52. 

§  Cum  et  solum  pedibus  ct  propositam  mensulam  manibuB  ftriret 
Ibid. 

I  Quid  pollioentes  de  mirabilibus  affectionibus     Ibid.  p.  58.  . 
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Satan  I"  At  these  words  all  the  prophets  were  as  if  ais- 
tracted.  ''  The  Spirit,  the  Spirit !"  cried  they.  Lother,  adopt- 
TDg  that  cool  tone  .of  contempt  and  cutting  and  homely  lan- 
guage BO  familiar  to  him,  said,  '^  I  slap  your  spirit  on  the 
snout"  *  Their  clamours  now  increased ;  Cellarius,  in  par- 
ticular, distinguished  himself  by  Jiis  violence.  He  foamed 
and  trembled  with  anger.  -J-  They  could  not  hear  one  another 
m  the  room  where  they  met  in  conference.  At  length  the  three 
prophets  abandoned  the  field  and4eft  Wittemberg  the  same 
day. 

Thus  had  Luther  accomplished  the  work  for  which  he  had 
left  his  retreat.  .He  had  made  a  stand  against  fanaticism, 
and  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  renovated  Church  the 
enthusiasm  and  disorder  by  which  it  had  been  invaded.  If 
with  one  hand  the  Reformation  threw  down  the  dusty  de- 
cretals of  Rome,  with  the  other  it  rejected  the  assumptions 
of  the  mystics,  and  established,  on  the  ground  it  had  won,  the 
liiring  and  unchangeable  Word  of  God.  Tlie  character  of 
the  Reformation  was  thus  firmly  settled.  It  was  destined 
to  walk  for  ever  between  these  two  extremes,  equally  remote 
from  the  convulsions  of  the  fanatics  and  the  death-like  torpor 
of  the  papacy. 

A  whole  population  excited,  deluded,  and  unrestrained, 
had  at  once  become  tranquil,  calm,  and  submissive ;  and  the 
most  perfect  quiet  again  reigned  in  that  city  which  a  few 
days  before  had  been  like  the  troubled  sea. 

Perfect  liberty  was  immediately  established  at  Wittcan- 
herg.  Luther  still  continued  to  reside  in  tlie  convent  and 
wear  his  monastic  dress ;  but  every  one  was  free  to  do  other- 
wise. In  conununicating  at  the  Lord's  table,  a  general  ab- 
solution was  sufficient,  or  a  particular  one  might  be  obtained. 
It  was  laid  down  as  a  principle  to  reject  nothing  but  what 
was  opposed  to  a  clear  and  formal  declaration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. X  This  was  not  indifference ;  on  the  contrary,  religion 
was  thus  restored  to  what  constitutes  its  very  essence ;  the 

*  Ihren  Geist  baue  er  iiber  die  Schnauze.  L.  0pp.  Altenburg.  AuBg,  Ui 

J7. 

f  Spnmabat  et  fremebat  et  furebat.    L.  £pp.  ii.  179. 
t  Gabs  klare  and  grUndliche  Schrift. 
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sentiment  of  religion  withdrew  from  the  aeeeeaofy  fonni  Is 
which  it  had  well  nigh  perished,  and  tnuutored  itself  to  ita 
true  basis.  Thus  the  Reformation  was  saved,  and  its  teacb* 
ing  enabled  to  continue  its  development  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ChiBch  in  diarity  and  tmth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Tnmalatioii  of  the  New  Testament— Faith  and  Scriptnre— Oppoiititii^ 
Importance  of  this  Publication— Necessity  for  a  systematic  AnaDfse- 
ment— Melancthon's  Loci  Communes — Original  Sin— Salvation — Yne 
Will — Effects  of  the  Loci  Communes. 

Tranquillity  was  hardly  established  when  the  reformei 
turned  to  his  dear  Melancthon,  and  demanded  his  assistance  in 
the  final  revision  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Wartburg  *  As  early  as  the  year  151$ 
Melancthon  had  laid  down  the  grand  principle,  that  the 
Fathers  must  be  explained  according  to  Scripture,  and  not 
Scripture  according  to  the  Fathers.-|-  Meditating  more 
profoundly  every  day  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
felt  at  once  charmed  by  theif  simplicity  and  impressed  .by 
their  depth.  ^^  There  alone  can  we  find  the  true  food  of  Um 
soul,**  boldly  asserted  this  man  so  familiaiw  with  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients.  Accordingly  he  readily  com- 
plied with  Luther's  invitation ;  and  from  that  time  the  t¥ro 
friends  passed  many  long  hours  together  studying  and  trans- 
lating the  inspired  Word.  Often  would  they  pause  in 
their  laborious  researches  to  give  way  to  their  admiration. 
Luther  said  one  day,  "  Reason  thinks.  Oh  I  if  I  could  once 
hear  God  speak  1 1  would  run  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  to  hear  him Listen  then,  my  brother  man  I  Qod^ 

the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  speaks  to  thee." 

* 

*  Verum  omnia  nunc  elimare  oospimus,  Philippns  et  e^co.    L.  flto 
».  176. 
fSeeVol.  II.p.  71. 
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The  printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  carried  on  witb 
unexampled  zeal*  One  wonld  have  said  that  the  verj 
woikmen  felt  the  importance  of  the  task  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Three  presses  were  employed  in  this  labour,  and 
ten  thousand  sheets,  says  Luther,  were  printed  daily .f 

At  length,  on  the  21st  of  September  1522,  appeared  the 
complete  edition  of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  folio 
Yolomes,  with  this  simple  title:  The  New  Testament — 
German — ^Wittemberg.  It  bore  no  name  of  man.  Every 
German  might  henceforward  procure  the  Word  of  God  at  a 

moderate  pricey 

•The  new  translation,  written  in  the  very  tone  of  the  holy 
writings,  in  a  language  yet  in  its  youthful  vigour,  and  which 
for  the  first  time  displayed  its  great  beauties,  interested, 
charmed,  and  moved  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  ranks. 
It  was  a  national  work ;  the  book  of  the  people ;  nay  more — 
it  was  in  very  truth  the  Book  of  God.  Even  opponents  could 
not  refuse  their  approbation  to  this  wonderful  work,  and  some 
indiscreet  friends  of  the  reformer,  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
die  translation,  imagined  they  could  recognise  in  it  a  second  in- 
spiration. This  version  served  more  than  all  Luther's  writings 
to  the  spread  of  christian  piety.  The  work  of  the  sixteenth 
.century  was  thus  placed  on  a  foundation  where  nothing 
could  shake  it.  The  Bible,  given  to  the  people,  recalled  the 
mind  of  man,  which  had  been  wandering  for  ages  in  the 
tortuous  labyrinth  of  scholasticism,  to  the  Divine  fountain  of 
salvation.  Accordingly  the  success  of  this  work  was  pro- 
digious. In  a  short  time  every  copy  was  sold.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  the  month  of  December;  and  in  1533 
seventeen  editions  had  been  printed  at  Wittcmberg,  thirteen 
at  Augsburg,  twelve  at  Basle,  -one  at  Erfurth,  one  at 
Grimma,  one  at  Leipsic,  and  thirteen  at  Strasburg.§  Such 
were  the  powerful  levers  that  uplifted  and  transformed  the 
Church  and  the  world. 

While  the  first  edition  of , the  New  Testament  was  going 

*  Ingenti  labore  et  stndio.    L.  Epp.  iL  236. 

t  Ante  Michaelis  non  absolyetor,  quanqnam  sin^uliB  diebns  de«ief 

■illia  ehartamm  sub  tribns  prelis  exoadant Ibid. 

t  A  florin  and  a  half,  abont  half  a  crown. 
I  ChMeh.  d.  dentach.  Bibel-Uebereetiang. 
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durough  the  press,  Lather  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Old 
This  labour,  begun  in  1522,  was  continued  without  inter- 
ruption. He  published  this  translation  in  parts  as  they  were 
finished,  the  more  speedily  to  gratify  public  impatience,  and 
to  enable  the  poor  to  procure  the  book. 

From  Scripture  and  faith,  two  sources  which  in  reality 
are  but  one,  "the  life  of  the  Gospel  has  flowed,  and  is  stiD 
spreading  over  the  world.  These  two  principles  combated 
two  fundamental  errors.  Faith  was  opposed  to  the  Pelagian 
tendency  of  Roman-catholicism ;  Scripture,  to  the  theory  of 
tradition  and  the  authority  of  Rome.  Scripture  led  roan  to 
faith,  and  faith  led  him  back  to  Scripture.  "  Man  can 
do  no  meritorious  work ;  the  free  grace  of  God,  which 
he  receives  by  faith  in  Christ,  alone  saves  him."  Such  was 
the  doctrine  proclaimed  in  Christendom.  But  this  doctrine 
could  not  fail  to  impel  Christendom  to  the  study  of  Scripture. 
In  truth,  if  faith  in  Christ  is  everything  in  Christianity,  if  the 
practices  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  nothing,  it  is  not  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  we  should  adhere,  but  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ.  The  bond  that  unites  to  Christ  w^ 
become  everything  to  the  believer.  What  matters  to  him  the 
outward  link  that  connects  him  with  an  outward  church  en- 
slaved by  the  opinions  of  men? Thus,  as  the  doctrine  of 

the  Bible  had  impelled  Luther's  contemporaries  towards  Jesus 
Christ,  so  in  turn  the  love  they  felt  to  Jesus  Christ  impelled' 
them  to  the  Bible.  It  was  not,  as  has  been  supposed  in  our 
days,  from  a  philosophical  principle,  or  in  consequence  of  doubt, 
or  from  the  necessity  of  inquiry,  that  they  retumea  to  Scrip* 
ture ;  it  was  because  they  there  found  the  Word  of  Him 
they  loved.  "  You  have  preached  Christ  to  us,"  said  they  to 
the  reformer,  "let  us  now  hear  him  himself."  And  they 
seized  the  pages  that  were  spread  before  them,  as  a  letter 
coming  from  heaven. 

But  if  the  Bible  was  thus  gladly  received  by  those  who 
loved  Christ,  it  was  scornfully  rejected  by  those  who  pre- 
ferred the  traititions  and  observances  of  men.  A  violent 
persecution  was  waged  against  this  work  of  the  reformei'g. 
At  the  news  of  Luther's  publication,  Rome  trembled.  The 
pen  which  had  transcribed  the  sacred  oracles  was  leaDy 
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dnft  which  Frederick  had  seen  in  his  dream,  and  which, 
reaching  to  the  Seven  Hills,  had  shaken  the  tiara  of  the 
papacy.*  The  monk  in  his  cell,  the  prince  on  his  throne, 
ottered  a  cry  of  anger.  Ignorant  priests  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  every  citizen^  nay  every  peasant,  would  now 
be  able  to  dispute  with  them  on  the  precepts  of  our  Lord. 
Hie  King  of  England  denounced  the  work  to  the  Elector 
Frederick  and  to  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  But  as  early 
as  the  month  of  November  the  duke  had  ordered  his  subjects 
to  deposit  every  copy  of  Luther's  New  Testament  m  the 
hands  oT  the  magistrates^  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  Austria, 
ind  all  the  states  devoted  to  Rome,  published  similar  decrees. 
In  some  places  they  made  sacrilegious  bonfires  of  these 
sacred  books  in  the  public  places.f  Thus  did  Rome  in  the 
sixteenth  century  renew  the  efforts  by  which  paganism  had 
attempted  to  destroy  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the 
moment  when  the  dominion  was  escaping  from  the  priests 
and  their  idols.  But  who  can  check  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  ?  "  Even  after  my  prohibition,"  wrote 
Duke  George,  "  many  thousand  copies  were  sold  and  read 
in  my  states." 

God  even  made  use  of  those  hands  to  circulate  his  Word 
that  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  it.  The  Romanist  theo- 
lo^ans,  seeing  that  they  could  not  prohibit  the  reformer's 
work,  published  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  Luther's  version,  altered  here  and  there  by  the  pub- 
lishers. There  was  no  hindrance  to  its  being  read.  Rome 
as  yet  knew  not  that  wherever  the  Word  of  God  is  estab- 
I  lished,  there  her  power  is  shaken.  Joachim  of  Brandenburg 
permitted  all  his  subjects  to  read  any  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  Latin  or  in  German,  provided  it  did  not  come  from 
THttemberg.  The  people  of  Germany,  and  those  of  Branden- 
burg in  particular,  thus  made  great  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  Reformation.     If 

•  Vol.*  I.  p.  265. 

'f  (^i  et  alicubi  in  unnm  oongeeti  rogum  publico  eombnstl  mit. 
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'8  marriage  was  the  first  step  in  the  jHogress  of 
the  Reformation  from  doctrine  into  social  life  ;  if  the  aboft* 
tion  of  monastic  tows  was  the  second ;  if  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the  third, — the  publication 
of  the  New  Testament  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
«1L  It  worked  an  entire  change  in  society :  not  only  in  the 
presbytery  of  the  priest,  in  the  monk's  cell,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  of  our  Lord ;  but  also  in  the  mansions  of  the  great, 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  and  cottages  of  the  peasants. 
When  the  Bible  began  to  be  read  in  the  families  of  Christen* 
dom,  Christendom  itself  was  changed.  Then  arose  other 
habits,  other  manners,  other  conversations,  and  another 
life.  With  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Be* 
formation  left  the  School  and  the  Church  to  take  possession 
of  the  hearths  of  the  people. 

The  effect  produced  was  immense.  The  Christianity  of 
the  primitiye  Church,  drawn  by  the  publication  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  the  oblivion  of  centuries  in  which  it  had 
lain,  was  thus  presented  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  and 
this  view  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  attacks  that  had  been 
made  against  Rome.  The  simplest  men,  provided  they 
knew  how  to  read,  women,  mechanics  (our  informant  is  a 
contemporary  and  violent  opponent  of  the  Reformation) 
eagerly  studied  the  New  Test^ent.*  They  carried  it  about 
with  them ;  soon  they  knew  it  by  heart,  and  the  pages  of 
this  book  loudly  proclaimed  the  perfect  unison  of  Luther^ 
Reformation  with  the  Divine  revelation. 

And  yet  it  was  only  by  fragments  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Reformation  had  been  set  forth  hitherto.  A  cer* 
tain  truth  had  been  put  forward  in  one  writing;  a  certain  error  ' 
attacked  in  another.  On  one  vast  plain  lay  scattered  and  con- 
fused the  ruins  of  the  old  edifice  and  the  materials  of  the  new : 
but  the  new  edifice  was  wanting.  The  publication  of  the  New 
Testament  undoubtedly  satisfied  this  want  The  Refomui- 
tion  could  say,  as  it  gave  this  book:  Here  is  my  system  I 
But  as  every  man  is'  at  liberty  to  assert  that  his  system  ia 

*  Ut  suiores,  mulieres,  et  qnilibet  ldiot» aTidiiiime 

CoehkMis,  p.  dO. 
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Atl  of  the  Bible,  the  Refonnation  was  called  to  arrange 
mbat  it  had  found  in  Scripture.  And  this  Melancthon  now 
did  in  its  name. 

He  had  walked  with  regular  but  confident  steps  in  the 
derelopment  of  his  theology,  and  had  from  time  to  time 
published  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  Before  this,  in  1520, 
he  had  declared  that  in  several  of  the  seven  sacraments  he 
eonld  see  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies ; 
and  in  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  a  haughty  presumption 
equally  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  good  sense. 
"To  contend  against  these  doctrines,"  he  had  said,  "  we  re- 
qoire  more  than  one  Hercules."*  Thus  had  Melancthon 
reached  the  same  point  as  Luther,  although  by  a  cahner  and 
more  scientific  process.  The  time  had  come  in  which  he 
was  to  confess  his  faith  in  his  turn. 

In  1521,  during  Luther^s  captivity,  Melancthon's  celebrated 
woik,  "  On  the  Common-places  of  Theology^^  had  presented 
to  chiistian  Europe  a  body  of  doctrine  of  solid  foundation 
and  admirable  proportion.  A  simple  and  majestic  unity 
appeared  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  new  generation. 
11u$  translation  of  the  Testament  justified  the  Reformation  to 
the  pe(^le;  MeliEincthon's  Common-places  justified  it  in  the 
opmion  of  the  learned. 

For  fifteen  centuries  the  Church  had  existed,  and  had 
neyer  seen  such  a  work.  Forsaking  the  ordinary  develop- 
ments of  scholastic  theology,  Luther's  friend  at  last  gave  the 
world  a  theological  system  derived  solely  from  Scripture. 
In  it  there  reigned  a  breath  of  life,  a  vitality  of  understand- 
ing, a  strength  of  conviction,  and  a  simplicity  of  statement, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  subtle  and  pedantic 
Bjrstema  of  the  schools.  The  most  philosophical  minds,  as 
well  as  the  strictest  theologians,  were  equally  filled  with 
admiration. 

Erasmus  entitled  this  work  a  wondrous  army  drawn  up 
m  battle  array  against  the  tyrannous  battalions  of  the  false 
doctors  ;-i-  and  while  he  avowed  his  dissent  from  the  author 

*  AdTerras  quas  non  uno  nobis,  nt  ita  dioam,  Hercule  opns  est.   Corp. , 
Raf.  L  187. 

t  Wdi¥>  dogmatam  aeiem  pulohre  instruetam  adyersiui  tyrannideni 
phariitciam.    Er.  Epp.  p.  049. 
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ou  seyeral  points^  he  added,  that  although  he  had  alwaj^ 
loved  him,  he  had  never  loved  him  so  much  as  after  reading] 
this  work.  "  So  true  it  is,"  said  Calvin  when  presenting  it 
subsequently  to  France,  '^  that  the  greatest  simplicity  is  the 
greatest  virtue  in  treating  of  the  christian  doctrine.''* 

But  no  one  felt  such  joy  as  Luther.  Throughout  life  this 
work  was  the  object  of  his  admiration.  The  disconnected 
sounds  that  his  hand,  in  the  deep  emotion  of  his  soul,  had 
drawn  from  the  harp  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  were  here 
blended  together  in  one  enchanting  harmony.  Those  scat- 
tered stones,  which  he  had  laboriously  hewn  from  the  quarrieB 
of  Scripture,  were  now  combined  into  a  majestic  edifice. 
Hence  he  never  ceased  recommending  the  study  of  this  work 
to  the  youths  who  came  to  Wittemberg  in  search  of  know- 
ledge :  "  If  you  desire  to  become  theologians,**  he  would  say, 
"read  Melancthon.''+ 

According  to  Melancthon,  a  deep  conviction  of  the  wretched 
state  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  sin  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  edifice  of  christian  theology  should  be  raised. 
This  universal  evil  is  the  primary  fact,  the  leading  idea 
on  which  the  science  is  based ;  it  is  the  characteristic  that 
distinguishes  theology  from  those  sciences  whose  only  in- 
strument is  reason. 

.  The  christian  divine,  diving  into  the  heart  of  man,  ex- 
plains its  laws  and  mysterious  attractions,  as  another 
philosopher  in  after-years  explained  the  laws  and  attraction 
of  bodies.  "  Original  sin,"  said  he,  "  is  an  inclination  bom 
with  us, — a  certain  impulse  which  is  agreeable  to  us, — a 
certain  force  leading  us  to  sin,  and  which  has  been  com- 
municated by  Adam  to  all  his  posterity.  As  in  fire  there  is 
a  native  energy  impelling  it  to  mount  upward,  as  there  is  in 
the  loadstone  a  natural  quality  by  which  iron  is  attracted 
to  also  there  is  in  man  a  primitive  force  that  inclines  him  to 
evil.  I  grant  that  in  Socrates,  Xenocrates,  and  Zeno  were 
found  temperance,  firmness,  and  chastity ;  these  shadows  of 

■    *  La  Somme  de  Theologie,  par  PhiUppe  Melancthon,  GenftTe,  1551 
Jehan  GaJyin  aux  Lecteurs. 

f  libniin  inyititum  (said  he  on  another  occasion)  non  lolam 
talitate  sed  et  canone  ecclesiagtico  dignum.    De  Servo  Arbitrio. 
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firtnes  were  found  in  impure  hearts  and  originated  in  sel^ 
lore.  This  is  why  we  should  regard  them  not  as  real 
.firtaeBy  bat  as  yices.''*  This  language  may  seem  harsh ;  but 
not  80  if  we  apprehend  Melancthon's  meaning  aright.  No  one 
was  more  willing  than  himself  to  acknowledge  Tirtues  in  the 
pagans  that  entitled  them  to  the  esteem  of  man;  but  he 
laid  down  this  great  truth,  that  the  sovereign  law  given  by 
(jod  to  all  his  creatures,  is  to  love  him  above  all  things. 
Now,  if  man,  in  doing  that  which  God  commands,  does  it  not 
from  love  to  God,  but  from  love  of  self,  can  Gk)d  accept 
him  for  daring  to  substitute  himself  in  the  place  of  His  in- 
fimte  Majesty  ?  and  can  there  be  no  sinfulness  in  an  action 
that  is  express  rebellion  against  the  supreme  Deity  ? 

The  Wittemberg  divine  then  proceeds  to  show  how  man 
is  saved  from  this  wretchedness.  "The  apostle T'  said  he, 
**  invites  thee  to  contemplate  the  Son  of  God  sitting  at  the 
light  hand  of  the  Father,  mediating  and  interceding  for 
08  ;f  and  calls  upon  thee  to  feel  assured  that  thy  sins  are 
fciglTen  thee,  that  thou  art  reputed  righteous,  and  accepted 
by  the  Father  for  the  sake  of  that  Son  who  suffered  for  us 
on  the  cross." 

The  first  edition  of  the  Common-Places  is  especially  re- 
markable for  the  manner  in  which  the  theologian  of  Ger- 
«niany  speaks  of  free  will.  He  saw  more  clearly  perhaps 
than  Lather,  for  he  was  abetter  theologian  than  he,  that  this 
doctrine  could  not  be  separated  from  that  which  constituted 
the  very  essence  of  the  Reformation.  Man's  justification  be- 
fore Grod  proceeds  from  faith  alone :  this  is  the  first  point. 
This  faith  enters  man's  heart  by  the  grace  of  God  alone : 
here  is  the  second.  Mclancthon  saw  clearly  that  if  he 
allowed  that  man  had  any  natural  ability  to  believe,  he  would 
be  throwing  down  in  the  second  point  that  great  doctrine  of 
grace  which  he  had  stated  in  the  first.  He  had  too  much 
discemment  and  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  bo 

*  Loci  Commiines  Theoio^d,  Basle,  i521,  p.  35.  This  edition  is  yery 
imre.  For  tlie  subsequent  reTidons  consult  that  of  Erlangen,  1828, 
fronded  on  that  of  Basle,  1561. 

t  Vult  te  intueri  Filium  Dei  sedentem  ad  dextram  Pains,  medifttONm 
Inteipella&tem  pro  nobi&    Ibid. 
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miataken  in  so  important  a  matter.  But  he  went  too  br. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  within  the  limits  of  the  religHMl 
question,  he  entered  upon  metaphysics.  He  estahlished  % 
fatalism  Which  might  tend  to  represent  God  as  the  author 
of  evil, — a  doctrine  wliicli  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture. 
**  As  all  things  which  happen,"  said  he,  "  happen  necessariljr 
according  to  the  Divine  predestination,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  liberty  in  our  wills."* 

But  the  object  Melancthon  had  particularly  in -view  waa 
to  present  theology  as  a  system  of  piety.  The  schoolmen 
had  so  dried  up  the  doctrine  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  vitality 
in  it  The  task  of  the  Reformation  was  therefore  to  reani- 
mate this  lifeless  doctrine.  In  the  subsequent  editions, 
Melancthon  felt  the  necessity  of  expounding  these  doctrines 
with  greater  cleamess.f  But  such  was  not  precisely  the 
case  in  1521.  "  To  know  Christ,"  said  he,  "  is  to  know 
his  ble8sings4  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  desiring 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  christian  doctrines,  does  not  philo- 
Bophize  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  mode  of  incar^ 
nation,  on  active  or  passive  creation ;  of  what  then  does  he 
speak  ? — of  the  law, — of  sin, — of  grace.  On  this  our  know- 
ledge of  Christ  depends." 

The  publication  of  this  body  of  theology  was  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Calumnies  were  refuted ; 
prejudices  swept  away.  In  the  churches,,  palaces,  and  uni- 
versities, Melancthon*s  genius  found  admirers,  who  esteemed 
the  graces  of  his  character.  Even  those  who  knew  not  the 
author  were  attracted  to  his  creed  by  his  book.  The  roughs 
ness  and  occasional  violence  of  Luther's  language  had  often 
repelled  many.  But  here  was  a  man  who  explained  those 
mighty  truths  whose  sudden  explosion  had  shaken  the  world| 

*  Qnandoquidem  omnia  quae  OTeniunt,  necessario  oTeniunt  juxta  difi* 
nam  pnedestinationcm,  nulla  est  Toluntatis  nostra  libertas.  Log.  Com. 
TheoL  Basle,  1521,  p.  35. 

*)*  See  the  edition  of  15G1,  reprinted  in  1829,  p.  14-44,  the  several  chap- 
ters :^De  tribus  personis  ;— De  divinitate  Filii  ;— De  duabas  natnrii 
in  Christ^  ;-Te6timonia  qnod  Filius  sit  persona  ; — Testimoniarefatantia 
Arianos  ;— De  discernendis  proprietatibus  humansB  et  diviusB  nfttam 
Chnsti ;— De  Spirita  Saucto,  &c.  &c. 

t  Hoc  est  QiriBtum  cognosccre,  beneficia  ejus  co^oscere.    Ibid. 


wHk  great  degaaoe  of  style,  exquisite  taste,  admirable  pop* 
qwmtyy  and  perfect  order.  The  wotk  was  sought  after  and 
nad  iHih  ayidity,  and  studied  with  ardour.  Such  gentle* 
MSB  and  moderation  won  all  hearts.  Such  nobility  and 
fciee  oommanded  their  respect;  and  the  superior  classes  of 
lodetj,  hitherto  undecided,  were  gained  over  by  a  wisdom 
ftat  made  use  of  such  beautiful  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adyersaries  of  truth,  whom  Luther's 
lenible  blows  had  not  yet  humbled,  remained  for  a  time 
dent  and  disconcerted  at  the  appearance  of  Melancthon's 
treatise.  They  saw  that  there  was  another  man  as  worthy 
of  their  hatred  as  Luther  himself.  '^  Alas  P  exclaimed  they, 
^  unhappy  Grermany  I  to  what  extremity  wilt  thou  be  brought 
by  this  new  hirthr* 

Between  the  years  1521  and  1595  the  Commonplaces 
passed  thrjough  uxtynseyen  editions,  without  including  trans- 
lations. Next  to  the  Bible,  this  is  the  book  that  has  possibly 
eoQtiibuted  most  to  the  establishment  of  the  eyangelical 
doctrine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Oipodtiffli— Benry  VIII.— Wolsey  — The  Qaeen— Fisher— Thomai 
More— Luther's  Books  burnt —Henry's  Attack  on  Lnther—Presented 
to  the  Pope — Its  Effect  on  Lnther — ^Energy  and  Violence — Lather's 
Beply— Answer  by  the  Bishop  of  Roehester— Reply  of  Thomas  More 
^Hoiry's  ProceedingB. 

WmiiB  the  '^  grammarian"  Melancthon  was  contributing  by 
these  gentle  strains  a  powerful  support  to  Luther,  men  of 
authority,  enemies  to  the  reformer,  were  turning  violently 
against  hinu  He  had  escaped  from  the  Wartburg  and  re- 
appeared on  the  stage  of  the  world ;  and  at  this  news  the 
rage  of  his  former  adTcrsaries  was  reviyed. 

Luther  had  been  three  months  and  a  half  at  Wittemberg 
when  a  rumour,  increased  by  the  thousand  tongues  of  famoi 
*  Hen !  infelioem  hoc  noTO  parta  Germaaiam  t    CoehlcDos, 


tamigiit  inteliigence  that  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Ch|i^ 
tendom  had  risen  against  him.  Henry  VIIL,  head  of  tba 
house  of  Tudor,  a  prince  descended  from  the  families  ol 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  whose  person,  after  so  much 
bloodshed,  the  red  and  white  roses  'were  at  length  united, 
the  mighty  king  of  England,  who  claimed  to  re-establish  on 
the  continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  former  influence 
of  his  crown, — ^had  just  written  a  book  against  the  poor 
monk  of  Wittemberg.  "  There  is  much  boasting  about  a 
little  book  by  the  King  of  England,**  wrote  Luther  to  Lange 
on  the  26th  of  June  1522.* 

Henry  was  then  thirty-one  years  old ;  "  he  was  tall,  strong- 
built  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of  authority  and 
empire.**  f  His  countenance  expressed  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind ;  vehement,  presuming  to  make  everything  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  his  passions,  and  thirsting  for  glory, 
he  at  first  concealed  his  faults  under  a  certain  impetuosity 
Ihat  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  flatterers  were  not  wanting 
to  encourage  them.  He  would  often  visit,  in  company 
with  his  courtiers,  the  house  of  his  chaplain,  Thomas  Wol- 
sey,  the  son  of  an  Ipswich  butcher.  Endowed  with  great 
sldll,  of  overweening  ambition,  and  of  unbounded  audacity 
this  man,  protected  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  had  rapidly  advanced  in  his  master's  favour, 
and  allured  him  to  his  residence  by  the  attractions  of  plea- 
sures and  disorders,  in  which  the  young  prince  would  not 
have  ventured  to  indulge  in  his  own  palace.  This  is  recorded 
by  Polydore  Virgil,  at  that  time  papal  sub-collector  in 
England.^  In  these  dissolute  meetings,  the  chaplain  sur- 
passed the  licentiousness  of  the  young  courtiers  who  attended 
Henry  VIII.  Forgetful  of  the  decorum  befitting  a  ministe!: 
of  the  Church,  he  would  sing,  dance,  laugh,  play  the  fool, 

,  *  Jactant  libellum  regis  Anglise;  sed  leum  ilium  suspicor  sub  pella 
teotuin  :~an  allusion  to  Lee,  the  king's  chaplain,  and  a  pun  on  the  word 
leOf  a  lionu    L.  £pp.  ii.  213.  / 

t  ColKer,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  fol.  ii.  1. 

X  Donu  snsB  voluptatum  omnium  sacrarium  fecit,  quo  rogem  f^quen* 
ter  ducebat.  Polyd.  Virgilius,  Angl.  Hist,,  Basle,  1570,  fol.  p.  6391 
Polydore  appears  to  have  suffered  from  Wolsey*s  prido,  and  rather  is 
<4i]ied  to  exi^erate  the  minister's  faults. 
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Ancei  and  indulge  in  obscene  conversation.*  By  these 
means  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  place  in  the  king's 
councils,  and,  as  sole  minister,  all  the  princes  of  Christendom 
were  forced  to  purchase  his  favour. 

Henry  lived  in  the  midst  of  balls,  banquets,  and  joust- 
ing, and  madly  squandered  the  treasures  his  father  had 
slowly  accumulated.  Magnificent  tournaments  succeeded 
each  other  without  interval  In  these  sports  the  king,  who 
was  distinguished  above  all  the  combatants  by  his  manly 
beauty,  played  the  chief  part.f  If  the  contest  appeared  for 
a  moment  doubtful,  the  strength  and  address  of  the'  young 
monarch,  or  the  artful  policy  of  his  opponents,  gave  him 
the  victory,  and  the  lists  resounded  with  shouts  and  applause 
in  his  honour.  The  vanity  of  the  youthful-  prince  was  in- 
flated by  these  easy  triumphs,  and  there  was  no  success  in 
the  world  to  which  he  thought  he  might  not  aspire.  The 
queen  was  often  seen  among  the  spectators.  Her  serious 
features  and  sad  look,  her  absent  and  dejected  air,  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  noise  and  glitter  of  these  lost! vi  ties. 
Portly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Henry  VIII.  had 
espoused  for  reasons  of  state  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his  senioi 
by  eight  years :  she  was  his  brother  Arthur's  widow,  and  aun\ 
to  Charles  V.  While  her  husband  followed  his  pleasures, 
the  virtuous  Catherine,  whose  piety  was  truly  Spanish,  would 
leave  her  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  take  a  silent  part  in 
the  prayers  of  the  monks,  j:  She  would  kneel  down  without 
cushion  or  carpet.  At  five  in  the  morning,  after  taking  a 
little  rest,  she  would  again  rise,  and  putting  on  the  Francis- 
can dress,  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  tertiary  order  of 
St  Francis,  and  hastily  throwing  the  royal  garments  around 

*  Cum  iUis  adolescentibus  una  psallobat,  Faltabat,  sermones  leporia 
plenos  habebat,  ridebat,  jocabatur,  &c.  Polyd.  Yirgilius,  Angl.  Hist. 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  p.  633. 

f  Eximia  corporis  forma  prscditns,  in  qua  etiam  regisa  majestatis 

aogusta  qusedam  species  elucebat.    Sanderus  de  Schismate  Anglicano, 

p.  4.    This  work  of  Sanders,  papal  nuncio  in  Ireland,  should  be  read  Tery 

eautiously  ;  for  it  abounds  in  false  and  calumnious  assertions,  as  has  been 

cemarked  by  Cardinal  Quirini  and  the  Roman-catholic  Doctor  Lingard. 

See  the  History  of  England  by  the  latter,  voL  vi.  173. 

t  Surgebat  media  nocte  nt  noctumis  religiosomm  precibos  Intenwwt. 

Ibid.  5. 
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tamigiit  intelligence  that  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  CI 
tendom  had  risen  against  him.  Henry  VIIL,  head  oi 
house  of  Tudor,  a  prince  descended  from  the  fainili< 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  whose  person,  after  so  n 
bloodshed,  the  red  and  white  roses 'were  at  length  un 
the  mighty  king  of  England,  who  claimed  to  re-establis 
the  continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  former  influ 
of  his  crown, — ^had  just  written  a  book  against  the 
monk  of  Wittemberg.  '^  There  is  much  boasting  abo 
little  book  by  the  King  of  England,"  wrote  Luther  to  L 
on  the  26th  of  June  1522  * 

Henry  was  then  thirty-one  years  old ;  '^  he  was  tall,  str 
built  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of  authority 
empire."  f  His  countenance  expressed  the  vivacity  oi 
mind ;  vehement,  presuming  to  make  everything  give 
to  the  violence  of  his  passions,  and  thirsting  for  g 
he  at  first  concealed  his  faults  under  a  certain  impetus 
-that  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  flatterers  were  not  war 
to  encourage  them.  He  would  often  visit,  in  com] 
with  his  courtiers,  the  house  of  his  chaplain,  Thomas  ^ 
sey,  the  son  of  an  Ipswich  butcher.  Endowed  with  ^ 
sldll,  of  overweening  ambition,  and  of  unbounded  auda 
this  man,  protected  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  chanc 
of  the  kingdom,  had  rapidly  advanced  in  his  master's  fai 
and  allured  him  to  his  residence  by  the  attractions  of  i 
sures  and  disorders,  in  which  the  young  prince  would 
have  ventured  to  indulge  in  his  own  palace.  This  is  reco 
by  Polydore  Virgil,  at  that  time  papal  sub-collecto 
England.^  In  these  dissolute  meetings,  the  chaplain 
passed  the  licentiousness  of  the  young  courtiers  who  attei 
Henry  VIII.  Forgetful  of  the  decorum  befitting  a  min 
of  the  Church,  he  would  sing,  dance,  laugh,  play  the 

,  *  Jactant  libellam  regis  Anglise;  sed  leum  ilium  suspicor  sub 
teotum :— an  allusion  to  Lee,  the  king's  chaplain,  and  a  pun  on  the 
leOi  a  lion;    L.  £pp.  ii.  213. 

t  ColHer,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  fol.  ii.  1. 

X  I>omi  susB  Toluptatum  omnium  sacrarium  fecit,  quo  rogem  f^< 
ter  ducebat.  Polyd.  Virgilius,  Angl.  Hist,,  Basle,  1570,  fol.  p. 
Polydore  appears  to  have  suffered  from  Wolsey's  pride,  and  rathe 
QUnied  to  exi^erate  the  minister's  faults. 
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Ancei  and  indalge  in  obscene  conversation.*  By  these 
means  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  place  in  the  king's 
comicils,  and,  as  sole  minister,  all  the  princes  of  Christendom 
were  forced  to  purchase  his  favour. 

Henry  lived  in  the  midst  of  balls,  banquets,  and  joust- 
ing, and  madly  squandered  the  treasures  his  father  had 
slowly  accumulated.  Magnificent  tournaments  succeeded 
each  other  without  interval.  In  these  sports  the  king,  who 
was  distinguished  above  all  the  combatants  by  his  manly 
beauty,  played  the  chief  part.f  If  the  contest  appeared  for 
a  moment  doubtful,  the  strength  and  address  of  the'  young 
monarch,  or  the  artful  policy  of  his  opponents,  gave  him 
the  victory,  and  the  lists  resounded  with  shouts  ^nd  applause 
in  his  honour.  The  vanity  of  the  youthful-  prince  was  in- 
flated by  these  easy  triumphs,  and  there  was  no  success  in 
the  world  to  which  he  thought  he  might  not  aspire.  The 
queen  was  often  seen  among  the  spectators.  Her  serious 
features  and  sad  look,  her  absent  and  dejected  air,  contrasted 
sfrongly  with  the  noise  and  glitter  of  these  lostivities. 
Portly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Henry  VIII.  had 
espoused  for  reasons  of  state  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his  senioi 
by  eight  years :  she  was  his  brother  Arthur's  widow,  and  aun\ 
to  Charles  V.  While  her  husband  followed  his  pleasures, 
the  virtuous  Catherine,  whose  piety  was  truly  Spanish,  would 
leave  her  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  take  a  silent  part  in 
the  prayers  of  the  monks,  j:  She  would  kneel  down  without 
cushion  or  carpet.  At  five  in  the  morning,  after  taking  a 
little  rest,  she  would  again  rise,  and  putting  on  the  Francis- 
can dress,  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  tertiary  order  of 
St  Francis,  and  hastily  throwing  the  royal  garments  around 

*  Cum  niis  adolescentibus  una  psallobat,  Faltabat,  sermones  leporia 
plenos  habebat,  ridebat,  jocabatur,  &c.  Polyd.  Yirgilius,  Angl.  Hist. 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  p.  633. 

f  Eximia  corporis  forma  prscditns,  in  qua  etiam  regisB  majestatis 
aogosta  qasedam  species  elucebat.  Sanderus  de  Schismate  Anglicano, 
p.  4.  This  work  of  Sanders,  papal  nuncio  in  Ireland,  shoald  be  read  Tery 
eautiously  ;  for  it  abounds  in  false  and  calumnious  assertions,  as  has  been 
cemarked  by  Cardinal  Quirini  and  the  Roman-catholic  Doctor  Lingard. 
See  the  History  of  England  by  the  latter,  voL  tI.  173. 

t  Surgebat  media  nocte  nt  noctumis  religiosorum  precibos  interoiMt. 

Ibid.  5. 
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tamigiit  intelligence  that  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Ch|i^ 
tendom  had  risen  against  him.  Henry  VIIL,  head  of  tba 
house  of  Tudor,  a  prince  descended  from  the  families  ol 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  whose  person,  after  so  much 
bloodshed,  the  red  and  white  roses 'were  at  length  united, 
the  mighty  king  of  England,  who  claimed  to  re-establish  on 
the  continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  former  influence 
of  his  crown, — ^had  just  written  a  book  against  the  poor 
monk  of  Wittemberg.  "  There  is  much  boasting  about  a 
tittle  book  by  the  King  of  England,''  wrote  Luther  to  Lange 
on  the  26th  of  June  1522  * 

Henry  was  then  thirty-one  years  old ;  "  he  was  tall,  strong- 
built  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of  authority  and 
empire.''  f  His  countenance  expressed  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind ;  vehement,  presuming  to  make  everything  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  his  passions,  and  thirsting  for  glory, 
he  at  first  concealed  his  faults  under  a  certain  impetuosity 
Ihat  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  flatterers  were  not  wanting 
to  encourage  them.  He  would  often  visit^  in  company 
with  his  courtiers,  the  house  of  his  chaplain,  Thomas  Wol- 
sey,  the  son  of  an  Ipswich  butcher.  Endowed  with  great 
skill,  of  overweening  ambition,  and  of  unbounded  audacity 
this  man,  protected  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  had  rapidly  advanced  in  his  master's  favour, 
and  allured  him  to  his  residence  by  the  attractions  of  plea- 
sures and  disorders,  in  which  the  young  prince  would  not 
have  ventured  to  indulge  in  his  own  palace.  This  is  recorded 
by  Polydore  Virgil,  at  that  time  papal  sub-collector  in 
England.^  In  these  dissolute  meetings,  the  chaplain  sur- 
passed the  licentiousness  of  the  young  courtiers  who  attended 
Henry  VIII.  Forgetful  of  the  decorum  befitting  a  minister 
of  the  Church,  he  would  sing,  dance,  laugh,  play  the  fool, 

,  *  Jactant  libellum  regis  Anglise;  Bed  leum  ilium  suspicor  sub  pella 
tectum  :~an  allusion  to  Lee,  the  king's  chaplain,  and  a  pun  on  the  word 
leOi  a  lion.    L.  £pp.  ii.  213. 

t  CoUier,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  fol.  ii.  1. 

X  DosH  susB  Toluptatum  omnium  sacrarium  fecit,  quo  rogem  f^quen* 
ter  ducebat.    Polyd.  Virgilius,  Angl.  Hist,,  Basle,  1570,  fol.  p.  6391 
Polydore  appears  to  have  suffered  from  Wolsey*s  pride,  and  rather  is 
QUned  to  exi^erate  the  minister's  faults. 
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tecei  and  mdulge  in  obscene  conversation.*  By  these 
means  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  place  in  the  king*! 
comicils,  and,  as  sole  minister,  all  the  princes  of  Christendom 
were  forced  to  purchase  his  favour. 

Henry  lived  in  the  midst  of  balls,  banquets,  and  jonst- 
hig,  and  madly  squandered  the  treasures  his  father  had 
slowly  accumulated.  Magnificent  tournaments  succeeded 
each  other  without  interval  In  these  sports  the  king,  who 
was  distinguished  above  all  the  combatants  by  his  manly 
beauty,  played  the  chief  part.f  If  the  contest  appeared  for 
a  moment  doubtful,  the  strength  and  address  of  the'  young 
monarch,  or  the  artful  policy  of  his  opponents,  gave  him 
the  victory,  and  the  lists  resounded  with  shouts  and  applause 
in  his  honour.  The  vanity  of  the  youthful  prince  was  in- 
flated by  these  easy  triumphs,  and  there  was  no  success  in 
the  world  to  which  he  thought  he  might  not  aspire.  The 
queen  was  often  seen  among  the  spectators.  Her  serious 
features  and  sad  look,  her  absent  and  dejected  air,  contrasted 
sfrongly  with  the  noise  and  glitter  of  these  lostivities. 
Portly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Henry  VIII.  had 
espoused  for  reasons  of  state  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his  scnioi 
by  eight  years :  she  was  his  brother  Arthur's  widow,  and  aun\ 
to  Charles  V.  While  her  husband  followed  his  pleasures, 
the  virtuous  Catherine,  whose  piety  was  truly  Spanish,  would 
leave  her  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  take  a  silent  part  in 
the  prayers  of  the  monks,  j:  She  would  kneel  down  without 
cushion  or  carpet.  At  five  in  the  morning,  after  taking  a 
little  rest,  she  would  again  rise,  and  putting  on  the  Francis* 
can  dress,  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  tertiary  order  of 
St  Francis,  and  hastily  throwing  the  royal  garments  around 

*  Cum  iUis  adolescentibus  una  psallobat,  Faltabat,  sermones  leporis 
idenos  habebat,  ridebat,  jocabatur,  &c.  Polyd.  Yirgilius,  Angl.  Hist. 
Basle,  1570,  foL  p.  633. 

f  Eximia  corporis  forma  pracditus,  in  qua  etiam  regisa  majestatis 

aogosta  qusedam  species  elucebat.    Sanderus  de  Schismate  Anglicano, 

p.  4.    This  work  of  Sanders,  papal  nuncio  in  Ireland,  should  be  read  very 

eautiously  ;  for  it  abounds  in  false  and  calumnious  assertions,  as  has  been 

cemarked  by  Cardinal  Quirini  and  the  Roman-catholic  Doctor  liingard. 

See  the  History  of  England  by  the  latter,  voL  vi.  173. 

t  Surgebat  media  nocte  ut  noctumls  religiosorum  precibus  intenmet. 

Ibid.  5. 

5* 


tamigiit  inteliigeiice  that  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  CIuti|K 
tendom  had  risen  against  him.  Henry  YJIL,  head  of  tha 
house  of  Tudor,  a  prince  descended  from  the  families  oi 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  whose  person,  after  so  much 
bloodshed,  the  red  and  white  roses 'were  at  length  united, 
the  mighty  king  of  England,  who  claimed  to  re-establish  on 
the  continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  former  influence 
of  his  crown, — ^had  just  written  a  book  against  the  poor 
monk  of  Wittemberg.  ^'  There  is  much  boasting  about  a 
tittle  book  by  the  King  of  England,"  wrote  Luther  to  Lange 
on  the  26th  of  June  1522.* 

Henry  was  then  thirty-one  years  old ;  "  he  was  tall,  strong 
built  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of  authority  and 
empire."  f  His  countenance  expressed  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind ;  vehement,  presuming  to  make  everything  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  his  passions,  and  thirsting  for  glory, 
he  at  first  concealed  his  faults  under  a  certain  impetuosity 
-that  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  flatterers  were  not  wanting 
to  encourage  them.  He  would  often  visit,  in  company 
with  his  courtiers,  the  house  of  his  chaplain,  Thomas  Wol- 
sey,  the  son  of  an  Ipswich  butcher.  Endowed  with  great 
sldll,  of  overweening  ambition,  and  of  unbounded  audacity 
this  man,  protected  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  had  rapidly  advanced  in  his  master's  favour, 
and  allured  him  to  his  residence  by  the  attractions  of  plea- 
sures and  disorders,  in  which  the  young  prince  would  not 
have  ventured  to  indulge  in  his  own  palace.  This  is  recorded 
by  Polydore  Virgil,  at  that  time  papal  sub-collector  in 
lingland.}  In  these  dissolute  meetings,  the  chaplain  sur- 
passed the  licentiousness  of  the  young  courtiers  who  attended 
Henry  VIII.  Forgetful  of  the  decorum  befitting  a  ministe!: 
of  the  Church,  he  would  sing,  dance,  laugh,  play  the  fool, 

,  *  Jactant  libellum  regis  AnglisB ;  sed  leum  ilium  suspicor  sub  pell« 
teoiom : — an  aUusionto  Lee,  the  king's  chaplain,  and  a  pun  on  the  word 
leot  a  lion*.    L.  £pp.  ii.  213. 

t  CoUier,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  fol.  ii.  1. 

X  Domi  BOSB  Toluptatum  omnium  sacrarium  fecit,  quo  rogem  f^quen- 
ter  ducebat.  Polyd.  Virgilius,  Angl.  Hist,,  Basic,  1570,  fol.  p.  639^ 
Polydore  appears  to  have  suffered  from  Wolsey's  pride,  and  rather  Is 
oHiMd  to  exaggerate  the  minister's  faults. 
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faeei  and  indalge  in  obscene  conversation.*  By  these 
■eans  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  place  in  the  king's 
eonndlfly  and,  as  sole  minister,  all  the  princes  of  Christendom 
were  forced  to  purchase  his  favour. 

Henry  lived  in  the  midst  of  balls,  banquets,  and  joust- 
ing, and  madly  squandered  the  treasures  his  father  had 
slowly  accumulated.  Magnificent  tournaments  succeeded 
each  other  without  interval  In  these  sports  the  king,  who 
was  distinguished  above  all  the  combatants  by  his  manly 
beauty,  played  the  chief  part.f  If  the  contest  appeared  for 
a  moment  doubtful,  the  strength  and  address  of  the'  young 
monarch,  or  the  artful  policy  of  his  opponents,  gave  him 
the  victory,  and  the  lists  resounded  with  shouts  gnd  applause 
in  his  honour.  The  vanity  of  the  youthful  prince  was  in- 
flated by  these  easy  triumphs,  and  there  was  no  success  in 
the  world  to  which  he  thought  he  might  not  aspire.  The 
qneen  was  often  seen  among  the  spectators.  Her  serious 
features  and  sad  look,  her  absent  and  dejected  air,  contrasted 
sfrongly  with  the  noise  and  glitter  of  these  lostivities. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Henry  VIII.  had 
espoused  for  reasons  of  state  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his  senioi 
by  eight  years :  she  was  his  brother  Arthur's  widow,  and  aun\ 
to  Charles  V.  While  her  husband  followed  his  pleasures, 
the  virtuous  Catherine,  whose  piety  was  truly  Spanish,  would 
leave  her  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  take  a  silent  part  in 
the  prayers  of  the  monks,  j:  She  would  kneel  down  without 
cushion  or  carpet.  At  five  in  the  morning,  after  taking  a 
little  rest,  she  would  again  rise,  and  putting  on  the  Francis- 
can dress,  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  tertiary  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  hastily  throwing  the  royal  garments  around 

*  Cum  illis  adolescentlbus  una  psallobat,  Faltabat,  sermones  leporia 
plenos  habebat,  ridebat,  jocabatur,  &c.  Polyd.  Yirgilius,  Angl.  Hist 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  p.  633. 

f  Eximia  corporis  forma  prscditus,  in  qua  etiam  regisB  majestatis 
aogosta  qusedam  species  elucebat.  Sanderus  de  Schismate  Anglicano, 
p.  4.  This  work  of  Sanders,  papal  nuncio  in  Ireland,  should  be  read  very 
santiously  ;  for  it  abounds  in  false  and  calumnious  assertions,  as  has  been 
lemarked  by  Cardinal  Quirini  and  the  Roman-catholic  Doctor  Lingard. 
See  the  History  of  England  by  the  latter,  voL  vi.  173. 

t  Surgebat  media  nocte  ut  noctumis  religiosorum  procibus  interoiMt. 
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hetf*  would  repair  to  church  at  six  o'dock  to  jdii  ia  t&a 
aerviec 

Two  beings,  living  in  such  different  spheres,  could  not  long 
continue  together. 

Romish  piety  had  other  representatives  besides  Catherine 
in  the  court  of  Henry  VIIL  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Bo« 
Chester,  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  as  distinguished 
for  learning  as  for  the  austerity  of  his  manners,  was  the 
object  of  universal  veneration.  He  had  been  the  oldest 
councillor  of  Henry  VIL,  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
grandmother  to  Henry  VIII.,  calling  him  to  her  bedside,  had 
commended  to  his  care  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  her 
grandson.  The  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  irregularities,  long 
continued  to  revere  the  aged  bishop  as  a  father. 

A  man  much  younger  than  Fisher,  a  layman  and  lawyeTy 
had  before  this  attracted  general  attention  by  his  genius  and 
noble  character.  His  name  was  Thomas  More,  son  of  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  was  poor,  austere^ 
and  diligent.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  endeavoured  to 
quench  the  passions  of  youth  by  wearing  a  shirt  of  haircloth, 
and  by  self-scourging.  On  one  occasion,  being  summoned 
by  Henry.Vin.  while  he  was  attending  mass,  he  replied, 
that  God's  service  was  before  the  king's.  Wolsey  introduced 
him  to  Henry,  who  employed  him  on  various  embassies, 
and  showed  him  much  kindness.  He  would  often  send  for 
him,  and  converse  with  him  on  astronomy,  on  Wolsey,  and 
on  divinity. 

In  truth,  the  king  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
Romish  doctrines.  It  would  appear,  that  if  Arthur  had 
lived,  Henry  was  destined  for  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Can- 
terbury.  Thomas  Aquinasf,  St.  Bonaventure,  tournaments, 
banquets,  Elizabeth  Blunt  and  others  of  his  mistresses — all 
were  mixed  up  in  the  mind  and  life  of  this  prince,  who  had 
masses  of  his  own  composition  sung  in  his  chapeL 

As  soon  as  Henry  had  heard  talk  of  Luther,  he  became  in- 
dignant against  him,  and  hardly  was  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of 
Worms  known  in  England,  before  he  ordered  the  pontiff's  bnO 

*  Sab  regio  yestita  Divi  Franeitci  habitn  ntebatur.    Sanden,  p.  & 
t  Legeb»t  stndiose  libros  diTi  Thomas  Aquinatis.    PoL  Yirg,  p.  sai 


Luther's  books  burnt.  ft 

■ 

^pinst  the  reformer's  works  to  be  pnt  in  execution.*  Qp 
0^  12th  of  May  1521,  Thomas  Wolsey,  who,  together  with 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  England,  combined  those  of  car- 
dinal and  legate  of  Rome,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  St 
Paul's.  This  man,  whose  pride  had  attained  the  highest 
pitch,  thought  himself  the  cqtial  of  kings.  He  used  to  sit  in 
a  chair  of  gold,  sleep  in  a  golden  bed,  and  a  coyer  of  cloth 
of  gold  was  spread  on  the  table  at  his  mcals.f  On  this 
occasion  he  displayed  great  magnificence.  His  household, 
consisting  of  800  persons,  among  whom  were  barons,  knights, 
and  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  families,  who  hoped  by 
serving  him  to  obtain  public  office,  surrounded  this  haughty 
prelate.  Silk  and  gold  glittered  not  only  on  his  garments 
(he  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  who  ventured  to  dress  so  sump- 
tuously)4  but  even  on  the  housings  and  harness  of  the 
horses.  Before  walked  a  tall  priest  bearing  a  silver  column 
terminated  by  a  cross ;  behind  him,  another  ecclesiastic  of 
similar  height  carried  the  archiepiscopal  crosier  of  York ;  a 
nobleman  at  his  side  held  the  cardinaFs  hat.§  Lords,  pre- 
lates, ambassadors  from  the  pope  and  emperor,  accompanied 
him,  followed  by  a  long  line  of  mules  bearing  chests  covered 
with  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  hangings.  It  was  this 
magnificent  procession  that  was  carrying  to  the  burning  pile 
the  writings  of  the  poor  monk  of  Wittemberg.  When  they 
reached  the  cathedral,  the  insolent  priest  placed  his  cardinal's 
hat  on  the  altar.  The  virtuous  Bishop  of  Rochester  stationed 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  with  agitated  voice 
preached  earnestly  against  the  heresy.  After  this  the  im- 
pious books  of  the  heresiarch  wer£  brought  together  and  de» 
Youtly  burned  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  Such 
was  the  first  intelligence  that  England  received  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 
Henry  would  not  stop  here.    This  prince,  whose  hand  wag 

*  Primnm  Ubros  Lntheranos,  qixiniiii  magnns  jam  nameras-perreiierat 
In  nuuiiu  saorum  Anglonmiy  comburendos  cnravit.    PoL  yirg.  p.  664. 

f  Uti  seUa  aurea,  nti  palyino  aureo,  nti  velo  aureo  ad  mensam.    Ibid. 

t  Primus  episooporum  et  cardlnalinm,  Testitnm  exteriorem  serioiUD 
ribiindait.    Ibid.  p.  633. 

§  Galenim  oardinalium,  ordinis  insignem,  snbUme  a  ministro  praBfen 
bftt rapor  altare  coUocabat.    Ibid.  p.  645. 


tB  henbt'b  book  against  luthbb. 

erer  dpraised  against  his  adversaries,  his  wiveSy  or  fak 
&Toarites,  wrote  to  the  elector-palatine :  '^  It  is  the  derfl, 
who,  hy  Luther's  means,  has  kindled  this  immense  con- 
flagration. If  Luther  will  not  be  converted,  let  him  and  his 
writings  be  burnt  together  1"* 

This  was  not  enough.  Having  been  convinced  that  the 
progress  of  heresy  was  owing  to  the  extreme  ignorance  ol 
the  German  princes,  Henry  thought  the  moment  had  afrived 
for  showing  his  learning.  The  victories  of  his  battle-axe 
did  not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  those  that  were  reserved  fof 
his  pen.  But  another  passion,  vanity,  ever  greatest  in 
the. smallest  minds,  spurred  the  king  onward.  He  was  hu- 
miliated at  having  no  title  to  oppose  to  that  of  "  CatholiC|'* 
and  "  Most  Christian,''  borne  by  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
France,  and  he  had  long  been  begging  a  similar  distinction 
from  the  court  of  Rome.  What  would  be  more  likely  to 
procure  it  than  an  attack  upon  heresy?  Henry  therefore 
threw  aside  the  kingly  purple,  and  descended  from  his  throne 
into  the  arena  of  theological  discussion.  He  enlisted  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  Hales,  and  Bonaventuie 
into  his  service ;  and  the  world  beheld  the  publication  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments^  against  Martin  Luther^ 
hy  the  most  invincible  King  of  England  and  France,  Lord  of 
Ireland^  Henry  the  eighth  of  that  nam£, 

"  I  will  rush  in  ftont  of  the  Church  to  save  her,"  said 
the  King  of  England  in  this  treatise ;  ''  I  will  receive  in  my 
bosom  the  poisoned  arrows  of  her  assailants.-f*  The  present 
state  of  things  calls  me  to  do  so.  Every  servant  of  Christ, 
whatever  be  his  age,  sex,  or  rank,  should  rise  up  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom.:^ 

"  Let  us  put  on  a  twofold  breastplate ;  the  heavenly 
breastplate,  to  conquer  by  the  weapons  of  truth  him  w1m> 
combats  with  those  of  error ;  but  also  an  earthly  breast- 
fdate,  that  if  he  shows  himself  obstinate  in  his^malice,  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  may  constrain  him  to  be  silent,  and 

*  Knapp's  Naohkse,  ii.  45S. 

f  Meque  adyersns  Tenenata  jacula  hostis  earn  oppugnantes  nljioiifffi 
AiMrtio  septem  sacramentorum  ady.  M.  Lutherum,  in  prologo. 

t  Omnis  Christ!  semis,  omnis  astas,  oinnis  sexus,  omnis  ordo 
IQftt    Ibid. 


bxmby's  comtemptuous  and  abubiye  lanquaoe.       W 

thftt  once  at  least  he  may  be  useful  to  tbe  world|  by  the 
mible  example  of  his  death."* 

Henry  VIIL  was  unable  to  hide  the  contempt  he  felt 
towards  his  feeble  adversary.  '^  This  man/*  said  the  crowned 
theologian,  "  seems  to  be  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth ;  after  a 
travail  without  precedent,  he  produces  nothing  but  wind.f 
RemoYB  the  daring  envelope  of  the  insolent  verbiage  with 
which  he  clothes  his  absurdities,  as  an  ape  is  clothed  in 

purple,  and  what  remains? a  wretched  and  empty 

sophism." 

The  king  defends,  successively,  the  mass,  penance,  confir- 
mation, marriage,  orders,  and  extreme  unction ;  he  is  not 
sparing  of  abusive  language  towards  his  opponent ;  he  calls 
1dm  by  turns  a  wolf  of  hell,  a  poisonous  viper,  a  limb  of  the 
deviL  Even  Luther's  sincerity  is  attacked.  Henry  VIII. 
crushes  the  mendicant  monk  with  his  royal  anger,  ^^  and 
writes  as  'twere  with  his  sceptre,"  says  an  historian.^ 

And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  work  was  not  bad, 
considering  the  author  and  his  age.  The  style  is  not  alto- 
gether without  force ;  but  the  public  of  the  day  did  not  con-  . 
fine  themselves  to  paying  it  due  justice.  The  theological 
treatise  of  the  powerful  King  of  England  was  received  with 
a  torrent  of  adulation.  ^^  The  most  learned  work  the  suu 
ever  saw,"  cried  some.§ — "  We  can  only  compare  it,"  re- 
echoed others,  '^  to  the  works  of  Augustine.  He  is  a  Con- 
stantine,  a  Charlemagne!" — "  He  is  more,"  said  others,  ^^  he 
is  a  second  Solomon  I" 

These  flatteries  soon  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  desired  John  Clarke,  dean  of  Windsor,  his 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  present  his  book  to  the  sovereign 
pontiffl  Leo  X.  received  the  envoy  in  full  consistory. 
Claire  laid  the  royal  work  before  him,  saying :  ^^  The  king 
my  naaster  assures  you  that,  having  now  refuted  Luther's 
errors  with  the  pen,  he  is  ready  to  combat  his  adherents 
with  the  sword."    Leo,  touched  with  this  promise,  replied, 

*  Et  qui  nocuit  verbo  malitisB,  supplicii  prosit  ezemplo.  Asaertio  sep* 
4«ia  saeramentonun  ady.  M.  Lutherum,  in  prologo. 

t  Minim  est  quanto  nixu  parturiens,  quam  nihil  peperit,  Tiin  menua 
rMtnin.    IMcL  t  CoUyer,  Ecol.  Hist.  p.  17. 

§  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  of  England,  i.  30. 


90  BFFECT  ON  LUTBER. 

that  the  king's  book  could  not  have  been  written  withaot 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  conferred  upon  Henry  the 
title  ^f  Defender  of  the  Faithj  which  is  still  borne  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Englwd. 

The  reception  which  this  volume  met  with  at  Rome  eoiH 
tributed  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  its  readers.  In 
a  few  months  many  thousand  copies  issued  from  different 
presses.*  '^  The  whole  christian  world,"  says  Cochlcsoii 
"  was  filled  with  admiration  and  joy.^f 

Such  extravagant  paneg3rrics  augmented  the  insufferable 
vanity  of  this  chief  of  the  Tudors.  He  himself  seemed  to 
liave  no  doubt  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
From  that  time  he  would  suffer  no  contradiction.  Hie 
papacy  was  no  longer  at  Rome,  but  at  Greenwich ;  infidli* 
biUty  reposed  on  his  shoulders :  at  a  subsequent  period  tfaie 
contributed  greatly  to  the  Reformation  of  England. 

Luther  read  Henry's  book  with  a  smile  mingled  with 
disdain,  impatience,  and  indignation.  The  falsehood  and  the 
abuse  it  contained,  but  especially  the  air  of  contempt  and 
compassion  which  the  king  assumed,  irritated  the  Wittem- 
berg  doctor  to  the  highest  degree.  The  thought  that  the 
pope  had  crowned  this  work,  and  that  on  all  sides  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  triumphing  over  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  reformer  as  already  overthrown  and  van- 
quished, increased  his  indignation.  Besides,  what  reason 
had  he  to  temporize?  Was  he  not  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  a  King  greater  than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth?  The 
meekness  of  the  Gospel  appeared  to  him  unseasonable. 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  He  went  beyond 
all  bounds.  Persecuted,  insulted,  hunted  down,  wounded| 
the  furious  lion  turned  round,  and  proudly  roused  himself 
to  crush  his  enemy.  The  elector,  Spalatin,  Melancthon, 
and  Bugenhagen,  strove  in  vain  to  pacify  him.  They 
would  have  prevented  his  replying ;  but  nothing  could  stop 

*  Intra  panoos  menses,  liber  egos  a  multis  chaleographis  in  molta  mOlM 
■raltipUoatos.    Coehloeus,  p.  44. 

f  Ut  totum  orbem  christianum  et  gaudio  et  admiratione  repKerarlk 
Und. 

t  He  was  brought  to  fancy  it  was  written  with  some  d«igree  of  iaipfai^ 
ion.    Burnet,  Preface. 
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Mhl  ^  I  will  not  be  gentle  towards  the  King  of  England," 
nid  he.  ^'  I  know  that  it  is  Tain  for  me  to  hnmble  myself 
lo  give  way,  to  entreat,  to  try  peaceftd  methods.  At  length 
I  will  show  myself  more  terrible  towards  these  furious 
beasts,  who  goad  me  every  day  with  their  horns.  I  will 
torn  mine  upon  them.  I  ^11  provoke  Satan  until  he  falls 
down  lifeless  and  exhausted.*  K  this  heretic  does  not  re- 
eint,  says  Henry  YIIL  the  new  Thomas,  he  must  be  burnt 
alive!  Such  are  the  weapons  they  are  now  employing 
against  me :  the  fury  of  stupid  asses  and  swine  of  the  brood 
of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  then  the  stake.-[-  Well  then,  be 
it  so !  Let  these  hogs  advance  if  they  dare,  and  let  them 
bom  me  I  Here  I  am  waiting  for  them.  After  my  death, 
though  my  ashes  should  be  thrown  into  a  thousand  seas, 
they  will  rise,  pursue,  and  swallow  up  this  abominable  herd. 
Living,  I  shall  be  the  enemy  of  the  papacy ;  burnt,  I  shall  ^ 
be  its  destruction.  Gro  then,  swine  of  St.  Tliomas,  do  what 
seemeth  good  to  you.  You  will  ever  find  Luther  like  a  bear 
upon  your  way,  and  as  a  lion  in  your  path.  He  will  spring 
upon  you  whithersoever  you  go,  and  will  never  leave  you  at 
peace,  until  he  has  broken  your  iron  heads,  and  ground  your 
brazen  foreheads  into  dust.** 

Lnther  first  reproaches  Henry  VIII.  with  having  sup- 
ported bis  doctrines  solely  by  the  decrees  and  opinions  of 
men.  "  As  for  me,"  says  he,  "  I  never  cease  crying  the 
Gospel,  the  Gospel  I  Christ,  Christ  I — And  my  adversaries 
continue  to  reply :  Custom,  custom  I  Ordinances,  ordinances! 
Fathers,  fathers  I — St.  Paul  says :  Let  not  your  faith  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  men,  hut  in  the  power  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  5). 
And  the  apostle  by  this  thunderclap  from  heaven  overthrows 
and  disperses,  as  the  wind  scatters  the  dust,  all  the  hob- 
goblins of  this  Henry.    Frightened  and  confounded,  these 

*  Mea  in  ipsoB  excrcebo  comna,  irritaturus  Satanam,  donee  effbaia 
▼iribns  et  conatibus  corruat  in  se  ipso.    L.  Epp.  ii.  236. 

t  Igiiis  et  fnror  insulBissimomm  asinonim  et  Thomisticonxm  por* 
sorum.  Ck)ntra  Ilenricum  Regem,  0pp.  Lat.  ii.  331.  This  langiia|(d 
toninds  oi  of  the  Irish  agitato^.  There  is,  however,  greater  force  and 
nobility  in  the  orator  of  the  16th  than  in  him  of  the  19th  century.  Sea 
Afpitf  Brt/annt^u« for  Noyember  1835.  Le R^ffne (FO'Connel,  ''Soaped 
<wiBe  of  cirilixed  society,"  &c.  p.  30. 
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Thombts,  Papists,  and  Henrys  fall  prostrate  before  At 
thunder  of  these  words."* 

He  then  refutes  the  lung's  book  in  detail,  and  overtimit 
his  arguments  one  after  the  other,  with  a  perspicuity,  spiril^ 
and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  histoiy  of  thi 
Church,  but  also  with  an  assurance,  disdain,  and  sometimea 
violence,  that  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 

Having  reached  the  end  of-  his  confutation,  Luther  agam 
becomes  indignant  that  his  opponent  should  derive  his  argu- 
ments from  the  Fathers  only :  this  was  the  basis  of  tht 
whole  controversy.  ^'  To  all  the  words  of  the  Fathers  and  of 
men,  of  angels  and  of  devils,**  said  he,  "  I  oppose,  not  old 
customs,  not  the  multitude  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  £temal 
Majesty, — the  Gospel,  which  even  my  adversaries  are  ob* 
lig^  to  recognise.  To  this  I  hold  fast,  on  this  I  reposCi  in 
this  I  boast,  in  this  I  exult  and  triumph  over  the  papiati^ 
the  Thomists,  the  Henrys,  the  sophists,  and  all  the  swine  of 
helLf  The  King  of  heaven  is  with  me ;  for  this  reason  I 
fear  nothing,  although  a  thousand  Augustines,  a  thousand 
Cyprians,  and  a  thousand  of  these  churches  which  Henry 
defends,  should  rise  up  against  me.  It  is  a  small  matter 
that  I  should  despise  and  revile  a  king  of  the  earth,  since  he 
himself  does  not  fear  in  his  writings  to  blaspheme  the  King  at 
heaven,  and  to  profane  His  holy  name  by  the  most  impu- 
dent falsehoods."} 

"Papists!"  exclaimed  he  in  conclusion,  "will  ye  never 
eease  from  your  idle  attacks  ?  Do  what  you  please.  Never- 
theless, before  that  Gospel  which  I  preach  down  must  oome 
popes,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  princes,  devils,  death,  sin, 
and  all  that  is  not  Christ  or  in  Christ"  § 

Thus  spoke  the  poor  monk.  His  violence  certainly  cannot 
be  excused,  if  we  judge  it  by  the  rule  to  which  he  himsell 
appealed,— by  the  Word  of  God.  It  cannot  even  be  justi- 
fied by  alleging  either  the  grossness  of  the  age  (for  Melatifr- 

*  Gonfiui  et  prostrati  Jacent  a  facie  yerbonun  istius  kmitrni.    CoBftn 
Henrioam  r%.    0pp.  Lat.  ii.  336. 

t  Hio  sto,  hio  sedeo,  hie  maneo,  hie  glorior,  hie  triumphor,  hio 
papistiB Ibid.  34^. 

t  Nee  magniim  li  ego  regem  teme  eontemno.    Ibid.  844,  n 

I  L.  0pp.  Leipe.  zviii.  209. 


Aon  knew  how  to  obaenre  decorum  in  his  writings),  or  the 
energy  of  his  character,  for  if  this  energy  had  any  influence 
•fer  his  language,  passion  also  exerted  more.  It  is  better, 
dien,  that  we  should  condemn  it.  And  yet,  that  we  may 
be  just,  we  should  obserre  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  this 
violence  did  not  appear  so  strange  as  it  would  now-a-days. 
Hie  learned  were  then  an  estate,  as  well  as  the  princes.  By 
becoming  a  writer,  Henry  had  attacked  Luther.  Luther 
nplied  according  to  the  established  law*  in  the  republic  oi 
letters,  that  we  must  consider  the  truth  of  what  is  said,  and 
Bot  the  quality  of  him  that  says  it.  Let  us  add  also,  that 
when  this  same  king  turned  against  the  pope,  the  abuse 
which  the  Romish  writers  and  the  pope  himself  poured  upon 
him,  far  exceeded  all  that  Luther  had  ever  said. 

Besides,  if  Luther  called  Dr.  £ck  an  ass  and  Henry  YIIL 
a  hog,  he  indignantly  rejected  the  interYention  of  the  secular 
tim;  while  £ck  was  writing  a  dissertation  to  prove  that 
heretics  ought  to  be  burned,  and  Henry  was  erecting  scaf- 
fiolds  that  he  might  conform  with  the  precepts  of  the  chan- 
eellor  of  Ingolstadt. 

Great  was  the  emotion  at  the  king's  court;  Surrey,  Wolsey, 
and  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  put  a  stop  to  the  festivities  and 
pageantry  at  Greenwich  to  vent  their  indignation  in  abuse 
and  sarcasm.  The  venerable  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had 
been  delighted  to  see  the  young  prince,  formerly  confided  to 
his  care,  breaking  a  lance  in  defence  of  the  Church,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  attack  of  the  monk.  He  replied  to 
it  immediately.  His  words  distinctly  characterize  the  age 
and  the  Church.  "  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that 
spoil  the  vines,  says  Christ  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  This 
teaches  us,**  said  Fisher,  ^'  that  we  must  take  the  heretics 
before  they  grow  big.  Now  Luther  is  become  a  big  fox,  so 
old,  so  cunning,  and  so  sly,  that  he  is  very  difficult  to  catch. 

What  do  I  say? a  fox?   He  is  a  mad  dog,  a  ravening 

wol^  a  cruel  bear ;  or  rather  all  those  animals  in  one ;  foi 
the  monster  includes  many  beasts  within  him."* 

Thomas  More  also  descended  into  the  arena  to  contend 

*  Oaaai  dizissem  rabidum,  imo  lupoin  rapacissimum,  aut  asBYUnnuun 
^uandam  nrsam.    Cochloeus,  p.  60. 
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with  the  mozk  of  Wittemberg.  Although  a  layman,  Mi 
seal  agamst  the  Reformation  amomited  to  fanaticism,  if  ift 
did  not  even  urge  liim  to  shed  blood.  When  young  nobhi 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  papacy,  their  violence  often 
exceeds  even  that  of  the  ecclesiastics.  "  Reverend  brotheTi 
father,  tippler,  Luther,  runagate  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine^ 
misshapen  bacchanal  of  either  faculty,  unlearned  doctor  of 
theology."*  Such  is  the  language  addressed  to  the  reformer 
by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age.  He  then  prO" 
ceeds  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  Luther  had  composed 
his  book  against  Henry  VIII. :  "  He  called  his  companions 
together,  and  desired  them  to  go  each  his  own  way  and 
pick  up  all  sorts  of  abuse  and  scurrility.  One  frequented 
the  public  carriages  and  boats  ;  another  the  baths  and 
gambling-houses ;  a  third  the  taverns  and  barbers'  shops ;  a 
fourth  the  mills  and  brothels.  They  noted  down  in  theif 
tablets  all  the  most  insolent,  filthy,  and  infamous  things  they 
heard ;  and  bringing  back  all  these  abominations  and  im- 
purities, they  discharged  them  into  that  filthy  kennel  which 
is  called  Luther's  mind.  If  he  retracts  his  falsehoods  and 
calumnies,''  continues  More,  ^  if  he  lays  aside  his  folly  and 

his  madness,  if  he  swallows  his  own  filthf he  will  find 

one  who  will  seriously  discuss  with  him.  But  if  he  pro- 
ceeds as  he  has  begun,  joking,  teasing,  fooling,  calunmial- 

ing,  vomiting  sewers  and  cesspools} let  others  do  what 

they  please ;  as  for  me,  I  should  prefer  leaving  the  littie 
friar  to  his  own  fury  and  filth."  §  More  would  have  dcme 
better  to  have  restrained  his  own.  Luther  never  degraded 
his  style  to  so  low  a  degree.    He  made  no  reply. 

This  writing  still  further  increased  Henry's  attachment  to 
More.    He  would  often  visit  him  in  his  humble  dwelling 

*  ReYerendus  frater,  pater,  potator,  Lntherus.    CochloBus,  p.  61. 

+  Si siias  resorbeat  et  sua  relinfrat  stercora.    IbicL  p.  62. 

t  Sentisas,  doacas,  latrinas, stercora.    Ibid.  p.  63. 

§  Cum  suis et  stercoribus relinqaere.    Ibid.  p.  63.    Coehkrat 

B  delighted  at  quoting  these  passages,  selecting  what  acoording  to  Mi 
taste  are  the  finest  parts  in  More's  reply.  M.  Nisard,  on  the  eontzaiy, 
eonfesses  in  his  ikrticle  on  More,  whom  he  defends  with  great  warmtli 
and  erudition,  that  in  this  writing  **  the  impurities  dictated  by  tht 
anger  of  the  Catholie  are  such  that  all  attempt  at  translation  is  inipoti 
lible."    Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  t.  5.9*2. 
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tfOiebea.  After  dioner,  the  king,  leaning  on  his  favourite's 
Aoulder,  would  walk  m  the  garden,  while  Mistress  More  anJ 
tar  children,  concealed  hehind  a  window,  could  not  turn 
nmj  their  astonished  eyes.  After  one  of  these  walks,  More, 
lAo  knew  his  man  well,  said  to  his  wife :  "  If  my  head 
floidd  win  him  a  single  castle  in  France,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  cat  it  ofiL" 

The  king,  thus  defended  hy  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
fay  his  fature  chancellor,  had  no  need  to  resume  his  pen. 
Gtonfounded  at  finding  himself  treated  in  the  face  of  Europe 
as  a  oonomon  writer,  Henry  VIII.  abandoned  the  dangerous 
position  he  had  taken,  and  throwing  away  the  pen  of  the 
tteologian,  had  recourse  to  the  more  effectual  means  of 
diplomacy. 

An  ambassador  was  despatched  from  the  court  of  Green- 
wich with  a  letter  for  the  elector  and  dukes  of  Saxony 
"  Luther,  the  real  serpent  fallen  from  heaven,"  wrote  he, 
**  is  pouring  out  his  floods  of  venom  upon  the  earth.  He  is 
stirring  up  revolts  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  abolishing 
laws,  insulting  the  powers  that  be,  inflaming  the  laity- 
against  the  priests,  and  laymen  and  priests  against  the  pope, 
solgects  against  their  sovereigns,  and  desires  nothing  better 
than  to  see  Christians  fighting  and  destroying  one  another, 
and  the  enemies  of  our  faith  hailing  this  scene  of  carnage 
with  a  frightful  grin.*^ 

^  What  is  this  doctrine  which  he  calls  evangelical,  if  it  be 
not  Wickliffe's  ?  Now,  most  honoured  uncles,  I  know  what 
your  ancestors  have  done  to  destroy  it.  In  Bohemia  they 
hunted  it  down  like  a  wild  beast,  and  driving  it  into  a  pit, 
they  shut  it  up  and  kept  it  fast.  You  will  not  allow  it  to 
escape  through  your  negligence,  lest,  creepier:  into  Saxony, 
and  becoming  master  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  its  smoking 
nostrils  should  pour  forth  the  flames  of  hell,  spreading  that 
conflagration  far  and  wide  which  your  nation  hath  so  often 
wished  to  extinguish  in  its  blood.f 

*  So  ergieflst  er,  gleich  wie  eiiie-SohlaDg  yom  Himmel  geworfeii...L. 
0pp.  ZYiU.  212.  The  original  is  in  Latin  :  Yelut  e  coelo  dcgoctus  serpeni, 
firas  effundit  in  terras. 

t  Und  dnrch  sein  whXdlioh  Anblasen  das  hfillische  Feuer  amsprfihe 
Ibid.  218. 
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^  For  this  reason,  most  worthy  princes,  I  feel  obliged  to 
exhort  yon  and  even  to  entreat  you  in^e  name  of  all  that  k 
most  sacred,  promptly  to  extinguish  the  cursed  sect  of 
Luther :  put  no  one  to  death,  if  that  can  be  avoided ;  bat 
if  this  heretical  obstinacy  continues,  then  shed  blood  without 
hesitation,  in  order  that  the  abominable  heresy  may  dis* 
appear  from  under  heaven."* 

The  elector  and  his  brother  referred  the  king  to  the  approach- 
ing council.  Thus  Henry  VIII.  was  far  from  attaining  his 
end.  ''  So  great  a  name  mixed  up  in  the  dispute,"  said  Paul 
Sarpi,  "  served  to  render  it  more  curious,  and  to  conciliate 
general  favour  towards  Luther,  as  usually  happens  in  com- 
bats  and  tournaments,  where  the  spectators  have  always  a 
leaning  to  the  weaker  party,  and  take  delight  in  exaggerating 
the  merit  of  his  actions." -f 


CHAPTER  XI 

General  Morement — The  Monks— How  the  Reformation  was  oarrtod  «i 
Unlearned  Believer— The  Old  and  the  New  Doctors— Printing  and 
Literature  —Bookselling  and  Colportage. 

• 

A  GREAT  movement  was  going  on.  The  Reformation,  which, 
after  the  Diet  of  Worms,  had  been  thought  to  be  confined 
with  its  first  teacher  in  the  narrow  chamber  of  a  strong 
eastle,  was  breaking  forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and, 
so  to  speak,  throughout  Christendom.  The  two  classes, 
lutherto  mixed  up  together,  were  now  beginning  to  separate ; 
and  the  partisans  of  a  monk,  whose  only  defence  was  his 
tongue,  now  took  their  stand  fearlessly  in  the  face  of  the 
Benrants  of  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  Luther  had  scarcely 
left  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg,  the  pope  had  excommuni- 
cated all  his  adherents^  the  imperial  diet  had  just  con- 
demned his  doctrine,   the  princes  were  endeavouring  to 

*  Oder  aber  anch  mit  Blut  vergiessen.    L.  0pp.  xriii.  215 
t  Hfrt.  ConncU  of  Trent,  pr  15, 16. 
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«i8h  it  in  most  of  the  Grerman  states,  the  ministers  of 
B(«ie  were  lowering  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  hy  their 
violent  inTectives,  the  other  states  of  Christendom  were 
calling  upon  Gtmnany  to  sacrifice  a  man  wliose  assaults 
they  feared  aven  at  a  distance ;  and  yet  this  new  sect,  few  in 
inmbers,  and  among  whose  members  there  was  no  organi- 
ation,  no  bond  of  union,  nothing  in  short  that  concentrated 
their  common  power,  was  already  friglitening  the  vast, 
tncient,  and  powerful  sovereignty  of  Rome  hy  the  energy 
•f  its  faith  and  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests.  On  all  sides, 
as  in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  the  seed  was  bursting 
from  the  earth  spontaneously  and  without  efTort.  Every  day 
showed  some  new  progress.  Individuals,  villages,  towns, 
whole  cities,  joined  in  this  new  confession  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  There  was  unpitying  opposition,  there  were 
terrible  persecutions,  but  the  mysterious  power  that  urged 
forward  all  these  people  was  irresistible ;  and  the  persecuted, 
quickening  their  steps,  going  forward  through  exile,  im- 
prisonment, and  the  burning  pile,  everywhere  prevailed  over 
their  persecutors. 

The  monastic  orders  that  Rome  had  spread  over  Christen- 
dom, like  a  net  intended  to  catch  souls  and  keep  them 
{Hisoners,  were  the  first  to  break  their  bonds,  and  rapidly  to 
propagate  the  new  doctrine  throughout  the  Church.  The 
Augustines  of  Saxony  had  walked  with  Luther,  and  felt  that 
inward  experience  of  the  Holy  Word  which,  by  putting  them 
in  possession  of  God  himself,  dethroned  Home  and  her  lofty 
assumptions.  But  in  the  other  convents  of  the  order,  evan- 
gelical hght  had  dawned  in  like  manner.  Sometimes  they 
were  old  men,  who,  like  Staupitz,  had  preserved  the  sound 
doctrines  of  truth  in  the  midst  of  deluded  Christendom,  and 
who  now  besought  God  to  permit  .them  to  depart  in  peace, 
ior  their  eyes  had  seen  his  salvation.  At  other  times,  they 
were  young  men,  who  had  received  Luther's  teaching  with 
the  eagerness  peculiar  to  their  age.  The  Augustine  con- 
vents at  Nuremberg,  Osnabruck,  Dillingen,  Ratisbon,  Stras- 
burg,  and  Antwerp,  with  those  in  Hesse  and  Wurtemberg, 
turned  towards  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  their  courage  excited 
the  wrath  of  Rome. 
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But  this  moTement  was  not  confined  to  the  Augas&aeB 
only.  HighHspirited  men  imitated  them  in  the  monasteries 
of  other  orders,  and  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  the 
monks,  who  would  not  abandon  their  carnal  observances,  not- 
withstanding the  anger^  contempt,  sentences,  discipline,  and 
imprisonments  of  the  cloister,  they  fearlessly  raised  their 
Toices  in  behalf  of  that  holy  and  precious  truth,  which  they 
had  found  at  last  after  so  many  painful  inquiries,  such 
despair  and  doubt,  and  such  inward  struggle.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  the  cloisters,  the  most  spiritual,  pious,  and  learned 
monks  declared  for  the  Reformation.  In  the  Franciscan 
convent  at  Ulm,  Eberlin  and  Kettenbach  attacked  the  slavish 
works  of  monasticism,  and  the  superstitious  observances  of  the 
Church,  with  an  eloquence  capable  of  moving  the  whole  nation; 
and  they  called  Tor  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  monasteries 
and  houses  of  ill-fame.  Another  Franciscan,  Stephen  Kempe, 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Hamburg,  and,  alone,  presented  a  firm 
front  to  the  h&*red,  envy,  menaces,  snares,  and  attacks  of  the 
priests,  who  were  irritated  at  seeing  the  crowd  abandon  their 
altars,  and  floc^'  with  enthusiasm  to  hear  his  sermons.* 

Frequently  the  superiors  of  the  convents  were  the  first 
led  away  in  tht  path  of  reform.  At  Halberstadt,  Neuen- 
werk,  Halle,  a.^d  Sagan,  the  priors  set  the  example  to  their 
monks,  or  at  ba»t  declared  that  if  a  monk  felt  his  conscience 
burdened  by  thi.  weight  of  monastic  vows,  far  from  detaining 
him  in  the  convent,  they  w<Tuld  take  him  by  the  shoulders 
and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.f 

Indeed  throughout  all  Germany  the  monks  were  seen  lay- 
ing down  their  frocks  and  cowls  at  the  gates  of  the  monas- 
teries. Some  were  expelled  by  the  violence  of  the  brethren 
or  the  abbots ;  others,  of  mild  and  pacific  character,  could  no 
longer  endure  the  continual  disputes,  abuse,  clamour,  and 
hatred  which  pursued  them  even  in  their  slumbers ;  the  ma- 
jority were  convinced  that  the  monastic  life  was  opposed  to 
the  will  of  God  and  to  a  christian  life ;  some  had  arrived  at 
this  conviction  by  degrees ;  others  suddenly,  by  reading  a 

*  Der  iibrigen  Predigcr  Feindsohafit,  Neid,  NachsteUimiceii,  Pratiokeiif 
nad  Sehrecken.    Seckendorff,  p.  559. 
t  SMkendorff;  p.  81 1  ;  Stentiel,  Script.  lUr.  SUm.  L  U7. 
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in  the  Bible.    The  sloth,  giossness,  ignorance,  and 
diigradation  that  constituted  the  very  nature  of  the  mendi- 
cant (nrden,  inspired  with  indescribable  disgust  all  men  of 
derated  mind,  who  could  no  longer  support  the  society  of 
tlwir  Tolgar  associates.    One  day,  a  Franciscan  going  his 
raands,  stopped  with  the  box  in  his  hand  begging  alms  at  a 
Uacksmith's  forge  in  Nuremberg :  "  Why,"  said  the  smith, 
^  do  yon  not  gain  your  bread  by  the  work  of  your  own 
hands?"    At  these  words  the  sturdy  monk  threw  away  his 
•tafi^  and  seizing  the  hammer  plied  it  vigorously  on  the 
anrlL    The  useless  mendicant  had  become  an  honest  work- 
man.   His  box  and  frock  were  sent  back  to  the  monastery.* 
-Tlie  monks  were  not  the  only  persons  who  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  the  Gospel ;  priests  in  still  greater  number 
began  to  preach  the  new  doctrines.    But  preachers  were  not 
required  for  its  propagation;  it  frequently  acted  on  men's 
minds,  and  aroused  tliem  from  their  deep  slumber  without 
iny  one  haying  spoken. 

Luther's  writings  were  read  in  cities,  towns,  and  even  vil- 
lages ;  at  night  by  the  fireside  the  schoolmaster  w^ould  often 
read  them  aloud  to  an  attentive  audience.  Some  of  the  hearers 
were  affected  by  their  perusal ;  they  would  take  up  the  Bible 
to  dear  away  their  doubts,  and  were  struck  with  surprise  at 
the  astonishing  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible 
and  their  own.  After  oscillating  between  Rome  and  Scrip- 
tmre,  they  soon  took  refuge  with  that  living  Word  which 
shed  so  new  and  sweet  a  radiance  on  their  hearts.  While 
they  were  in  this  state,  some  evangelical  preacher,  probably 
a  priest  or  a  monk,  would  arrive.  He  spoke  eloquently  and 
with  conviction  ;*{-  he  announced  that  Christ  had  made  full 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people;  he  demonstrated  by 
Holy  Scripture  the  vanity  of  works  and  human  penances. 
A  terrible  opposition  would  then  break  out ;  the  clergy,  and 
sometimes  the  magistrates,  would  strain  every  nerve  to  bring 
back  the  souls  they  were  about  to  lose.  But  there  was  in 
the  new  preaching  a  harmony  with  Scripture  and  a  hidden 
force  that  won  allhearts,  and  subdued  even  the  most  rebel* 

*  Rank*,  Deutsche  Geechichte,  ii.  70. 

t  Eaqne  omni*  lurompte,  ftlacriter,  eloqnenter.    CeohkBOf,  p.  B3L 
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lions.  At  the  peril  of  their  goods,  and  of  their  life  if  need  be, 
they  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel,  and  knf^ 
sook  the  lifeless  and  fanatical  orators  of  the  papacy.*  Sonie* 
times  the  people,  incensed  at  being  so  long  misled,  compelled 
them  to  retire ;  more  frequently  the  priests,  deserted  by  thdr 
flocks,  without  tithes  or  offerings,  departed  voluntarily  and  in 
sadness  to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.^  And  while  the 
supporters  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  returned  from  these 
places  sorrowful  and  dejected,  and  sometimes  bidding  fai^ 
well  to  their  old  flocks  in  the  language  of  anathema,  the 
people,  transported  with  joy  by  peace  and  liberty,  surrounded 
the  new  preachers  with  their  applause,  and,  thirsting  for  the 
Word  of  God,  carried  them  in  triumph  into  the  church  and 
into  the  pulpit} 

A  word  of  power,  proceeding  from  God,  was  at  that  time 
regenerating  society.  The  people,  or  their  leaders,  would 
frequently  invite  some  man  celebrated  for  his  faith  to  come 
and  enlighten  them ;  and  instantly,  for  love  of  the  Gospel,  he' 
abandoned  his  interests  and  his  family,  his  country  and 
friends.§  The  persecution  often  compelled  the  partisans  of 
the  Reformation  to  leave  their  homes :  they  reached  some 
spot  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown ;  here  they  would  enter 
a  house  that  offered  an  asylum  to  poor  travellers;  there 
they  would  speak  of  the  Gospel,  read  a  chapter  to  the 
attentive  hearers,  and  perhaps,  at  the  request  of  their  new 
friends,  obtained  permission  to  preach  once  publicly  in  the 

church Upon  this  a  vast  uproar  would  break  out  in  the' 

city,  and  the  greatest  exertions  were  ineffectual  to  quench 
it. II  If  they  could  not  preach  in  the  church,  they  found  some 
other  spot.  Every  place  became  a  temple.  At  Husum  in 
Holstein,  Hermann  Tast,  who  was  returning  from  Wil- 
temberg,  and  against  whom  the  clergy  of  the  .parish  bad 

*  Populo  odibiles  catholic!  concionatores.    CoohlcBUS,  p.  52. 

t  Ad  extremam  redaoti  inopiam,  aliunde  sibi  yictum  qasrere  coger«iip 
tur.    Ibid.  p.  53. 

X  Triamphantibus  noyis  prsedicatoribna  qui  seqnaoem  popnhiin  Tvte 
novi  Eyangelii  Bui  dncebant.    Ibid. 

§  Multi,  omissa  re  domestica,  in  speciem  yeri  Eyangelii,  parentes  et 
amicos  relinquebant.    Ibid. 

I  tJl^f  TWO  aliquos  naoti  fbissent  amioos  in  ea  dyitate Ibid.  54. 
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dosed  the  church  doors,  preached  to  an  immense  crowd  in  the 

eemetery,  heneath  the  shade  of  two  large  trees,  not  fax  from 

die  spot  where,  seven  centuries  before,  Anschar  had  proclaimed 

the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.    At  Amstadt,  Gaspard  G&ttel, 

an  Angustine  monk,  preached  in  the  market-place.     At 

Dantzic,  the  Grospel  was  announced  on  a  little  hill  without 

the  dtj.  At  Gosslar,  a  Wittemberg  student  taught  tbe  new 

doctrines  in  a  meadow  planted  with  lime-trees ;  whence  the 

evangelical   Christians  were  denominated    the   Lime'4re6 

Brethren, 

While  the  priests  were  exhibiting  a  sordid  covetousness 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  new  preachers  said  to  them, 
"  Freely  we  have  received,  freely  do  we  give."*  The  idea 
often  published  by  the  new  preachers  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Rome  had  formerly  sent  the  Germans  a  corrupted  Gospel, 
and  that  now  for  the  first  time  Germany  heard  the  Word  of 
Christ  in  its  heavenly  and  primal  beauty,  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  men's  minds.f  *  And  the  noble  thought  of  the 
equality  of  all  men,  of  a  universal  brotherhood  in  Jesus 
Clirist,  laid  strong  hold  upon  those  souls  which  for  so  long  a 
period  had  groaned  beneath  the  yoke  of  feudalism  and  of  the 
papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages.:]: 

Often  would  unlearned  Christians,  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  hands,  undertake  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation.  The  catholics  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome 
withdrew  in  affiight ;  for  to  priests  and  monks  alone  had  been 
assigned  the  task  of  studying  sacred  literature.  The  latter 
were  therefore  compelled  to  come  forward;  the  conference 
began ;  but  erelong,  overwhelmed  by  the  declarations  of  Holy 
Scripture  cited  by  these  laymen,  the  priests  and  monks  knew 

not  how  to  reply.§ '^  Unhappily  Luther  had  persuaded 

his  followers,"  says  CochloBus,  ^'  to  put  no  faith  in  any  other 
oracle  than  the  Holy  Scriptures."  A  shout  was  raised  in 
the  assembly,  and  proclaimed  the  scandalous  ignorance  of 

*  Min  eis  erat  liberalitas.    CochloBus,  p.  53. 
t  Earn  nsque  diem  nunquam  Grermane  pnedicatam.    Ibid. 
t-  OmnoB  aoquales  et  fratres  in  Christo.    Ibid. 

S  A  laicis  Luthoranis,  plurefl  Scripturs  locos,  quam  a  monaoliii  ei 
pveflbyteris.    Ibid.  p.  54. 
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dMM  old  theologians,  who  had  hitherto  been  repated  nub 
great  scholars  by  their  own  party.* 

Men  of  the  lowest  station,  and  eyen  the  weaker  sex,  with 
the  aid  of  God's  Word,  persuaded  and  led  away  men's  hearts. 
Extraordinary  works  are  the  result  of  extraordinary  times. 
At  j^golstadt,  nnder  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Eck,  a  young  weaver 
read  Luther's  works  to  the  assembled  crowd.  In  this  very 
city,  the  university  having  resolved  to  compel  a  disciple  ol 
Melancthon  to  retract,  a  woman,  named  Argula  de  Staufen, 
undertook  his  defence,  and  challenged  the  doctors  to  a  public 
disputation.  Women  and  children,  artisans  and  soldiersi 
knew  more  of  the  Bible  than  the  doctors  of  the  schools  or 
the  priests  of  the  altars. 

Christendom  was  divided  into  two  hostile  bodies,  and  their 
aspects  were  strikingly  contrasted.  Opposed  to  the  old  cham- 
pions of  the  hierarchy,  who  had  neglected  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  the  cultivation  of  literature  (as  one  of  their  own 
body  informs  us),  were  generous-minded  youths,  devoted  to 
study,  investigating  Scripture,  and  familiarizing  themselves 
with  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.f  Possessing  an  active 
mind,  an  elevated  soul,  and  intrepid  heart,  these  young  men 
soon  acquired  such  knowledge,  that  for  a  long  period  none 
could  compete  with  them.  It  was  not  only  the  vitality  of  their 
faith  which  rendered  them  superior  to  their  contemporaries, 
but  an  elegance  of  style,  a  perfume  of  antiquity,  a  sound 
philosophy,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  completely  foreign  to 
the  theologians  ^'  of  the  old  leaven,"  as  Cochloeus  himseli 
terms  them.:^  Accordingly,  when  these  youthful  defenders 
of  the  Reformation  met  the  Romish  doctors  in  any  assembly, 
they  attacked  them  with  such  ease  and  confidence,  that  these 
ignorant  men  hesitated,  became  embarrassed,  and  fell  into 
a  contempt  merited  in  the  eyes  of  alL 

The  ancient  edifice  was  crumbling  under  the  load  of 
superstition  and  ignorance ;  the  new  one  was  rising  on  the 
foundations  of  faith  and  knowledge.    New  elements  entered 

*  Reputabantur  eatholioi  ab  UIIb  ignari  Seriptararam.  CoohloMia,  p.  bL 
i*  Totun  yero  juTentotem,  eloqnentiffi  litteris,  lingnaromqae  wtoSM 

<Mitaiii in  iMurtem  soam  traxit.    Ibid. 

X  Veteris  farinsB. 
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tap  Into  the  lives  of  the  people.  Torpor  and  dulness  were 
ii  in  parts  succeeded  hy  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  thirst  for 
inrtniction.  An  active,  enlightened,  and  living  faith  took 
Ae  {dace  of  superstitious  devotion  and  ascetic  meditations. 
Worim  of  piety  succeeded  bigoted  observances  and  penances. 
rhe  pulpit  prevailed  over  the  ceremonies  of  the  altar ;  and 
the  ancient  and  sovereign  authority  of  God's  Word  was  at 
length  restored  in  the  Church. 

The  printing-press,  that  powerful  machine  discovered  in 
tiie  fifteenth  century,  came  to  the  support  of  all  these  exer- 
tions, and  its  terrible  missiles  were  continually  battering  the 
walls  of  the  enemy. 

The  impulse  which  the  Reformation  gave  to  popular 
Bteratnre  in  Germany  was  immense.  Whilst  in  the  year 
1513  only  thirty-five  publications  had  appeared,  and  thirty- 
seven  in  1517,  the  number  of  books  increased  with  astonish- 
iig  raindity  after  the  appearance  of  Luther's  theses.  In 
1518  we  find  seventy-one  different  works ;  in  1519,  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven ;  in  1520,  two  hundred  and  eight ;  in  1521, 
two  hundred  and  eleven;  in  1522,  three  hundred  and  forty- 

Kven ;  and  in  1523,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight And 

iriiere  were  all  these  published  ?  For  the  most  part  at  Wit- 
temberg.  And  who  were  their  authors  ?  Generally  Luther 
and  his  friends.  In  1522  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  rc- 
fenner's  vnritings  were  published ;  and  in  the  year  following, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three.  In  this  same  year  only  twenty 
Roman-catholic  publications  appeared.*  The  literature  of 
Germany  thus  saw  the  light  in  the  midst  of  struggles,  and 
contemporaneously  with  her  religion.  Already  it  appeared 
learned,  profound,  full  of  daring  and  life,  as  later  times  have 
seen  it.  The  national  spirit  showed  itself  for  the  first  time 
without  mixture,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth  le- 
ceived  the  baptism  of  fire  from  christian  enthusiasm. 

What  Luther  and  his  friends  composed,  others  circulated. 
Monks,  convimsed  of  the  unlawfulness  of  monastic  obliga- 
tions, desirous  of  exchanging  a  long  life  of  slothfulness  for 
one  of  active  exertion,  but  too  ignorant  to  proclaim  the  Word 
of  God,  travelled  through  the'  provinces,  visiting  hamlets  and 

AnnaleB  d«r  Deatsch.  LitI  ;  Ranke's  Deutsche.  Gesch.  ii.79. 
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cottages,  where  they  sold  the  books  of  Lather  and 
friends.  Oermany  soon  swarmed*  with  these  bold  coIpor» 
tenrs.f  Printers  and  booksellers  eagerly  welcomed  eveqr 
writing  in  defence  of  the  Eeformation ;  but  they  rejected  dia 
books  of  the  opposite  party,  as  generally  full  of  ignoraooe 
and  barbarism.  \  If  any  one  of  them  ventured  to  sell  a  book 
in  favour  of  the  papacy,  and  offered  it  for  sale  in  the  fairs  at 
Frankfort  or  elsewhere,  merchants,  purchasers,  and  men  of 
letters  overwhelmed  him  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm.§  It  wai 
in  vain  that  the  emperor  and  princes  had  publish^  sevoro 
edicts  against  the  writings  of  the  reformers.  As  soon  as 
inquisitorial  visit  was  to  be  paid,  the  dealers  who  had 
ceived  secret  intimation  concealed  the  books  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  proscribe ;  and  the  multitude,  ever  eager  for  what 
is  prohibited,  immediately  bought  them  up,  and  read  them 
with  the  greater  avidity.  It  was  not  only  in  Germany  that 
such  scenes  were  passing ;  Luther's  writings  were  translatai 
into  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Italian,  and  circnlatiil 
among  these  nations. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Loilier  at  Zwiokan— Hie  Castle  of  Freyberg— Worms— FmnkfM—Uil* 
yersal  Moyement — Wittemberg  the  Centre  all  the  Reformatioii— Liith«^ 

Sentiments. 

If  the  most  puny  instruments  inflicted  such  terrible  blows 
on  Rome,  what  was  it  when  the  voice  of  the  monk  of  Wit- 

*  Apostatamm,  monasteriis  relictis,  infinitus  jam  erat  nnmems,  ia 
ipeoiem  bibliopolamm.    Cochlceus,  p.  54. 

t  We  baye  yentured  to  employ  the  words  colporteur  and  oolportm§e  to 
express  the  trade  and  title  of  those  itinerant  booksellers.  Besides  Um 
Inadequacy  of  onr  Bnglish  eqniyalent,  these  words  apysar  to  be  maHi^ 
their  way  into  our  yocabulary .    (  Trafulaior. ) 

t  Catholicomm,  yelut  indocta  et  yeteris  barbaric!  triyialia  teripli^ 
oontehmebant.    Cochlcens,  p.  54. 

I  In  publicis  mercatibus  FrancofbrdisB  et  alibi,  yezabantnr  ae  lUa* 
baatw.    Ibid. 
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berg  was  heard?  Shortly  after  the  diBoomfitiire  of  the 
mm  propheta,  Luther,  in  a  layman's  attire,  trayersed  the 
taitories  of  Duke  G^rge  in  a  waggon.  His  gown  was 
Udden,  and  the  reformer  seemed  to  be  a  plain  citizen  of  the 
country.  If  he  had  been  recognised,  if  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  exasperated  duke,  perhaps  his  fate  would  have 
been  sealed.  He  was  going  to  preach  at  Zwickau,  the 
bnthplaoe  of  the  pretended  prophets.  It  was  no  sooner 
known  at  Schneeberg,  Annaberg,  and  the  surrounding  places, 
ttan  the  people  crowded  around  him.  Fourteen  thousand 
pcnona  flocked  into  the  city,  and  as  there  was  no  church 
Aat  could  contain  such  numbers,  Luther  went  into  the 
bafcony  of  the  town-hall,  and  preached  before  an  audience  of 
twenty-five  thousand  persons  who  thronged  the  market- 
plaoe,  some  of  whom  had  mounted  on  heaps  of  cut  stones 
pkd  up  near  the  building.*  The  senrant  of  God  was  dilating 
with  fervour  on  the  election  of  grace,  when  suddenly  cries  were 
heard  from  the  midst  of  the  auditory.  An  old  woman  ol 
kiggard  mien  stretched  out  her  emaciated  arms  from  the  stone 
on  which  she  had  taken  her  station,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  restraining  With  her  fleshless  hands  that  crowd  which  was 
about  to  flail  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Her  wild  yells 
interrupted  the  preacher.  ^  It  was  the  devil,''  said  Secken- 
dorfl^  "  who  had  taken  the  form  of  an  old  woman  in  order  to 
cidte  a  disturbance."  f  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  the  reformer's 
words  silenced  the  wicked  spirit ;  these  thousands  of  hearers 
eanght  his  enthusiasm;  glances  of  admiration  were  ex* 
changed;  hands  were  warmly  grasped,  and  erelong  the 
tODgne*tied  monks,  unable  to  avert  the  storm,  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  Zwickau. 

In  the  castle  of  Freyberg  dwelt  Henry,  brother  of  Duke 
George.  His  wife,  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg,  had  the  pre- 
ceding year  borne  him  a  son  who  had  been  named  Maurice. 
With  a  fondness  for  the  table  and  for  pleasure,  Duke  Henry 
eombined  the  rudeness  and  coarse  manners  of  a  soldier. 
In  other  respects,  he  was  pious  after  the  fashion  of  the 

*  Von  dem  lUthhauB  unter  einem  Znlauf  Yon  25,000  Menschen.  Sebk. 
|k  oBv. 
f  Der  Te1lft^iIld«m  er  dch  in  Geatolt  einei  alien  WeibM....IbScL 
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Ciines,  had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  made  a  pilgrimagf^ 
to  St  lago  of  Compostella.  He  would  often  say :  ^  it 
Compostella  I  placed  a  hundred  golden  florins  on  the  altar 
of  the  saint,  and  said  to  him :  0  St  Iag(t,  to  please  thee  I 
came  hither ;  I  make  thee  a  present  of  this  money ;  hnt  if 
these  knaves  (the  priests)  take  it  from  thee,  I  cannot  help  it; 
so  he  on  your  guard."* 

A  Franciscan  and  a  Dominican,  both  disciples  of  Luther, 
had  been  for  some  time  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Freybeiig. 
The  duchess,  whose  piety  had  inspired  her  with  a  horror  of 
heresy,  listened  to  their  sermons  with  astonishment  that  this 
gentle  word  of  a  Saviour  was  the  object  she  had  beea 
taught  to  fear.  Gradually  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she 
found  peace  in  Christ  Jesus.  No  sooner  had  Duke  George 
learnt  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  at  Freyberg,  than  h6 
entreated  his  brother  to  oppose  these  novelties.  Chancellor 
Strehlin  and  the  canons  seconded  his  prayer  with  their 
fanaticism.  A  violent  explosion  took  place  in  the  court  of 
Freyberg.  Duke  Henry  harshly  reprimanded  and  reproached 
his  wife,  and  more  than  once  the  pious  duchess  watered  hw 
child's  cradle  with  her  tears.  Yet  by  degrees  her  pray^n 
and  gentleness  won  the  heart  of  her  husband ;  the  rough 
man  was  softened;  harmony  was  restored  between  the 
married  pair,  and  they  were  enabled  to  join  in  prayer  beside 
their  sleeping  babe.  Great  destinies  were  hovering  over  that 
child ;  and  from  that  cradle,  where  a  christian  mother  had  so 
often  poured  foFth  her  sorrows,  God  was  one  day  to  bring 
forth  the  liberator  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther's  intrepidity  had  excited  the  inhabitants  of  Worms, 
llie  imperial  decree  terrified  the  magistrates ;  all  the  churches 
were  closed;  but  in  a  public  place,  filled  by  an  immense 
(MTOwd,  a  preacher  ascended  a  rudely  constructed  pulpit,  and 
proclaimed  the  Gospel  with  persuasive  accents.  If  the 
authorities  showed  a  disposition  to  interfere,  the  hearers  dis- 
persed in  a  moment,  and  stealthily  carried  away  the  pulpit; 
but  the  storm  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  it  was  immediately 
set  up  in  some  more  secluded  spot,  to  which  the  crowd 
again  flocked  to  hear  the  Word  of  Christ  This  temporaiy 
*  Lmb  do  dir^a  die  Buben  nehmen Seek.  9. 430. 
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pulpit  was  ev^  Say  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
Mnred  to  encourage  the  people,  still  agitated  by  the  emotions 
of  the  great  drama  lately  performed  in  their  city.* 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  one  of  the  principal  free  cities 
of  the  empire,  all  was  in  commotion.  A  courageous  evange- 
listy  Ibach,  preached  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  The  clergy, 
among  whom  was  Cochlceus,  so  notorious  by  his  vrritings 
and  his  opposition,  irritated  against  this  audacious  colleague, 
denounced  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  The  council 
mdertook  his  defence,  although  with  timidity,  but  to  no 
pnrpose,  for  the  clergy  discharged  the  evangelical  minister, 
and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  town.  Home  triumphed ; 
everything  seemed  lost ;  the  poor  believers  fancied  themselves 
for  ever  deprived  of  tiie  Word;  but  at  the  very  moment 
nhen  the  citizens  appeared  inclined  to  yield  to  these  tyran- 
nical priests,  many  nobles  declared  for  the  Gospel.  Max  of 
Molyitiffiwi,  Harmuth  of  Cronberg,  George  of  Stockheim,  and 
Emeric  of  Reiffenstein,  whose  estates  lay  near  Frankfort, 
wrote  to  the  council :  '^  We  are  constrained  to  rise  up  against 
these  spiritual  wolves."  And  addressing  the  clergy,  they 
said :  "  Embrace  the  evangelical  doctrine,  recall  Ibach,  or 
else  we  will  refuse  to  pay  our  tithes  I" 

The  people,  who  listened  gladly  to  the  Reformation, 
being  encouraged  by  the  language  of  the  nobles,  began  to 
put  themselves  in  motion ;  and  one  day,  just  as  Peter  Mayer, 
the  persecutor  of  Ibach  and  the  most  determined  enemy  of 
the  reform,  was  going  to  preach  against  the  heretics,  a  great 
uproar  was  heard.  Mayer  was  alarmed,  and  hastily  quitted 
the  church.  This  movement  decided  the  council  All  the 
|«eachers  were  enjoined  by  proclamation  to  preach  the  pure 
Word  of  Grod,  or  to  leave  the  city. 

The  light  which  proceeded  from  Wittemberg,  as  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  was  thus  shedding  its  rays  through  the 
whole  empire.  In  the  west, — ^Berg,  Cleves,  lippstadt,  Mun- 
ster,  Wesel,  Miltenberg,  Mentz,  Deux  Fonts,  and  Strasburg, 
listened  to  the  Gospel;  on  the  south, — Hof,  Schlesstadt, 
Bamberg,  Esslingen,  Halle  in  Swabia,  Heilbrunn,  Augsburg, 

*  So  Uenon  ne  cine  GuiielinMhen,  die  num  Yon  einem  Ort  nun  andera. 
...4MLP.436. 
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Ulniy  and  many  other  places,  receired  it  with  Joy.  In  die 
east, — the  duchy  of  Liegnitz,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania  openel 
their  gates  to  it;  and  in  the  north, — Brunswick,  Halberstadt, 
Gosslar,  Zell,  Friesland,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Holstein,  and 
even  Denmark,  with  other  neighbouring  countries,  were 
moved  at  the  sounds  of  this  new  doctrine. 

The  Elector  Frederick  had  declared  that  he  would*  allow 
the  bishops  to  preach  freely  in  his  states,  but  that  he  would 
deliver  no  one  into  their  haiids.  Accordingly,  the  evangelical 
teachers,  persecuted  in  other  countries,  soon  took  refuge  in 
Saxony.  Ibach  of  Frankfort,  Eberlin  of  Ulm,  Eauxdorf  ol 
Magdeburg,  Valentine  MustoBus,  whom  the  canons  of  Hal- 
berstadt  had  horribly  mutilated,*  and  other  faithful  ministers, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  fled  to  Wittemberg,  as 
the  only  asylum  in  which  they  could  be  secure.  Here  they 
conversed  with  the  reformers ;  at  their  feet  they  strengthened 
themselves  in  the  faith;  and  communicated  to  them  their 
own  experience  and  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired.  It  is 
thus  the  waters  of  the  rivers  return  by  the  clouds  from  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  to  feed  the  glaciers  whence  they 
first  descended  to  the  plains. 

The  work  which  was  evolving  at  Wittemberg,  and  formed 
in  this  manner  of  many  different  elements,  became  more  and 
more  the  work  of  the  nation,  of  Europe,  and  of  Christendom. 
This  school,  founded  by  Frederick,  and  quicjcened  by  Luther, 
was  the  centre  of  an  immense  revolution  which  regenerated 
the  Church,  and  impressed  on  it  a  real  and  living  unity  fai 
superior  to  the  apparent  unity  of  Rome.  The  Bible  reigned 
at  Wittemberg,  and  its  oracles  were  heard  on  all  sides.  This 
academy,  the  most  recent  of  all,  had  acquired  that  rank  and 
influence  in  Christendom  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the 
ancient  university  of  Paris.  The  crowds  that  flocked  thither 
from  every  part  of  Europe  made  known  the  wants  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  nations ;  and  as  they  quitted  these  walls, 
now  become  holy  to  them,  they  carried  back  with  them  to 

*  Aliquot  mlBistri  oanonicorum,  capiunt  D.  ValentiBam  Mustibam  el 
Tinotum  sianibus  pedibusque,  injecto  in  ejus  os  freno,  deferunt  per  trabei 
In  infbriores  ooBnobii  partes,  ibique  in  cclla  cerevisiaria  eum  eastrant* 
Hamelmaim,  Historia  renati  Evangelii,  p.  880. 
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Ite  CShvidi  and  the  people  the  Word  of  Grace  i^ipoiDted  to 
knl  and  to  saye  the  nations. 

Ludieri  as  he  witnessed  this  success,  felt  his  confidence 
iaereaae.  He  hdield  this  feeble  undertaking,  begon  in  the 
nddst  of  so  many  fears  and  struggles,  changing  the  aspect  of 
the  christian  world,  and  was  himself  astonished  at  the  result. 
fle  had  foreseen  nothing  oi  the  kind,  when  first  he  rose  up 
against  TetzeL  Prostrate  before  the  God  whom  he  adored^ 
he  confessed  the  work  to  be  His,  and  exulted  in  the  assur- 
mee  of  a  victory  that  could  not  be  torn  from  him.  "  Our 
enemies  threaten  ns  with  death,"  said  he  to  Harmuth  of 
Cnmberg;  ''if  they  had  as  much  wisdom  as  foolishness, 
they  wonid,  on  the  contrary,  threaten  us  with  life.  What  an 
abnirdity  and  insult  to  presume  to  threaten  death  to  Christ 
and  Christians,  who  are  themselves  lords  and  conquerors  of 

dsathl* It  is  as  if  I  would  seek  to  frighten  a  man  by 

saddling  bis  horse  and  helping  him  to  mount  Do  they  not 
know  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  ?  In  their  eyes  He 
is  stiU  lying  in  the  sepulchre ;  nay  more — in  hell.  But  we 
know  that  He  lires."  He  was  grieved  at  the  thought  that 
he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  work,  in  the  smallest 
detaik  of  which  he  beheld  the  hand  of  God.  ''  Many  believe 
beeanse  of  me,"  said  he.  "  But  those  alone  truly  believe, 
who  would  continue  faithful  even  should  they  hear  (which 
Ciod  tobid  I)  that  I  had  denied  Jesus  Christ.  True  disciples 
believe  not  in  Luth^,  but  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  for  myself, 
I  do  not  care  about  Luther.f  Wliether  he  is  a  saint  or 
a  knave,  what  matters  it?  It  is  not  he  that  I  preach ;  but 
Christ.  If  the  devil  can  take  him,  let  him  do  so  I  But  let 
Christ  abide  with  us,  and  we  shall  abide  also." 

And  vainly,  indeed,  would  men  endeavour  to  explain  this 
great  movement  by  mere  human  circumstances.  Men  of 
letters,  it  is  true,  sharpened  their  wits  and  discharged  their 
keen-poiiited  arrows  against  the  pope  and  the  monks ;  the 
shout  of  liberty,  which  Germany  had  so  often  raised  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Italians,  again  resounded  in  the  castles 
and  provinces ;  the  people  were  delighted  with  the  song  of 

*  Herren  and  SiegmUnner  dcs  Todes.    L.  Epp.  ii  164. 
f  lefa  kenne  &noh  sellMst  niclit  den  Luther.    Ibid.  168* 
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^  the  iii^tingale  of  Wittemberg,"  a  herald  of  the  qwingdiat 
was  everywhere  bvrsting  forth.*  But  it  was  not  a  mere 
outward  moyement,  similar  to  that  eflfected  by  a  longing  for 
earthly  liberty,  that  was  then  accomi^hing.  Those  who 
assert  that  the  Reformation  was  brought  about  by  bribing 
{Hinees  with  the  wealth  of  the  convents, — the  priests  vrith 
permission  to  marry, — and  the  people  with  the  prospect  (rf 
freedom,  are  strangely  mistaken  in  its  nature.  No  doubt  a 
useful  employment  of  the  funds  that  had  hitherto  supported 
the  sloth  of  the  monks ;  no  doubt  marriage  and  liber^,  gifts 
tiiat  proceed  direct  from  (xod,  might  have  fovoured  the 
deyelopment  of  the  Reformation ;  but  the  mainspring  was 
not  there.  An  interior  revolution  was  then  going  on  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart  Christians  were  again  IflAraing 
to  love,  to  pardon,  to  pray,  to  suffer,  and  even  to  die  for  a 
truth  that  offered  no  repose  save  in  heaven.  The  Churdi 
was  passing  through  a  state  of  transformation.  Christianity 
was  bursting  the  bonds  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  ocm- 
fined,  and  returning  in  life  and  vigour  into  a  world  that  had 
forgotten  its  ancient  power.  The  hand  that  made  the 
world  was  turned  towards  it  again;  and  the  Gospel,  re- 
appearing in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  accelerated  its  oOurse, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  and  repeated  efforts  of  priests 
and  kings;  like  the  ocean  which,  when  the  hand  of  God 
presses  on  its  surface,  rises  calm  and  migestic  along  its 
shores,  so  that  no  human  power  is  able  to  resist  its  progress. 

«  WittembeigBr  NMhtigill«  a  poem  by  Hans  Saebi,  1531 
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JORAXRIM;  tEYEBSES)  AND  PROGRESS.      1522 — 1526. 

CHAPTER  I. 

polHiflal  Ekment— Want  of  Enthumasm  at  Rome  -  Siege  of  Pampeluna 
— Omnge  of  Ignatiaa — Tnuuition — Lather  and  Loyola — Yiaiona— 
Two  PriDdpleB. 

The  Befonnation,  which  at  first  had  existed  in  the  hearts  of 
t  few  pions  men,  had  entered  into  the  worship  and  the  h'fe 
of  the  Church ;  it  was  natural  that  it  would  take  a  new  step, 
and  penetrate  into  civil  relationships  and  the  life  of  nations. 
Its  progress  was  always  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior. 
We  are  about  to  see  this  great  revolution  taking  possession 
of  the  political  life  of  the  world. 

For  eight  centuries  past,  Europe  had  formed  one  vast 
sacerdotal  state.  Emperors  and  kings  had  been  under  the 
patronage  of  popes.  Whenever  any  energetic  resistance  had 
been  offered  to  her  audacious  pretensions,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  France,  Rome  eventually  had  the  upperhand, 
and  princes,  docile  agents  of  her  terrible  decrees,  had  been 
seen  fighting  to  secure  her  dominion  against  private  be- 
lievers obedient  to  their  rule,  and  profusely  shedding  in  her 
behalf  the  blood  of  their  people's  children. 

No  injury  could  be  inflicted  on  this  vast  ecclesiastical 
state,  of  which  the  pope  was  the  head,  without  afifecting  the 
political  relations. 

Two  great  ideas  then  agitated  Germany.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  desire  for  a  revival  of  faith ;  and  on  the  other,  a 
longing  for  a  national  government,  in  which  the  German 
states  might  be  represented,  and  thus  derve  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  the  emperors.* 

•  Pfcflfel  Droif  publ.  de  I'AUemagne,  690.     Robertson,  ChaHai  V 
fit  114.    Ranke;  Deutsche  Gesch. 
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The  Elector  Frederick  had  insisted  on  this  latter  point  at 
the  election  of  Maximilian's  successor ;  and  the  youthful 
Charles  had  complied*  A  national  government  had  been 
framed  in  consequence,  consisting  of  the  imperial  govemo.f 
and  representatives  of  the  electors  and  circles. 

Thus  Luther  reformed  the  Church,  and  Frederick  of  Saxonj 
reformed  the  State. 

But  while,  simultaneously  with  the  religious  reform,  im- 
portant political  modifications  were  introduced  by  the  leaders 
of  the  nation,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  commonalty  would 
also  put  itself  in  motion,  and  by  its  excesses,  both  in  politiof 
Hnd  religion,  compromise  both  reforms. 

This  violent  and  fanatical  intrusion  of  the  people  and  of  ^ 
certain  ringleaders,  which  seems  inevitable  wher^  society  is 
xfhaken  and  in  a  state  of  transition,  did  not  fajl  to  take 
place  in  Germany  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

There  were  other  circumstances  also  that  contributed  to 
give  rise  to  such  disorders. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  combined  against  the  R^ 
formation,  and  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  beneath  tha 
Mows  of  two  such  powerful  enemies.  Policy,  ambition,  and 
interest  compelled  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  to  attempt  iU 
destruction.  But  these  are  poor  champions  to  contend 
against  the  truth.  Devotedness  to  a  cause  which  is  looked 
upon  as  sacred  can  only  be  conquered  by  a  similar  devoted- 
ness. But  the  Romans,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  a  Leo  X*, 
were  enthusiastic  about  a  sonnet  or  a  melody,  and  insensible 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  any  less  futile  thought 
came  across  their  minds,  instead  of  purifying  and  tempering 
their  hearts  anew  in  the  Christianity  of  the  apostles,  they  were 
busied  with  alliances,  wars,  conquests,  and  treaties,  which 
gained  new  provinces,  and  with  cold  disdain  left  the  Reforma- 
tion to  awaken  on  all  sides  a  religious  enthusiasm,  and  march 
triumphantly  to  more  noble  conquests.  The  enemy  that  had 
been  doomed  to  destruction  in  the  cathedral  of  Worms,  re- 
appeared full  of  confidence  and  strength ;  the  contest  must  be 
severe;  and  blood  must  flow. 

Tet  some  of  the  most  imminent  dangers  that  threatened 
the  Reformation  seemed  at  this  time  to  be^  disappearing. 


ARIUCflBI  or  THB  EUmOB.  US 

Hjoiily  before  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  the 
youthftd  Charles,  standing  one  day  at  a  window  of  his  palace 
with  his  confessor,  had  said,  it  is  true,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart :  ^  I  swear  to  hang  up  at  this  very  window  the  first 
man  who  shall  declare  himself  a  Lutheran  aiier  the  publication 
of  my  edict."*  But  it  was  not  long  before  his  zeal  abated 
considerably.  £[is  project  for  reviving  the  ancient  glory  oi 
1  the  holy  empire,  that  is  to  say,  of  increasing  his  own  power, 
had  been  coldly  received.-{-  Dissatisfied  with  Germany,  he 
left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  i:epaired  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  arailed  himself  of  his  residence  there  to  afford  the 
monks  those  gratifications  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
give  them  in  the  empire.  Luthcf s  works  were  burnt  at 
Ghent  by  the  hangman  with  all  possible  solemnity.  More 
than  fifty  thousand  spectators  were  present  at  this  auto- 
da-f^  ;  the  emperor  himself  looking  on  with  an  approviog 
smile.^  He  thence  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  wars  and 
mtemal  dissensions  compelled  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
leave  Grermany  at  peace.  Since  he  is  refused  in  the  empire 
the  power  to  which  he  lays  claim,  let  others  hunt  down  the 
heretic  of  Wittemberg.  More  anxious  thoughts  engrossed 
all  his  attention. 

Ib  effsct,  Francis  I.,  impatient  to  try  his  strength  with 
his  rival,  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  children  of  Jean  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  to  their  patrimony,  he  had  begun  a  bloody  strug- 
gle, destined  to  last  all  his  life,  by  invading  that  king- 
dom with  an  army  under  the  command  of  Lesparre,  whose 
ra]nd  conquests  were  only  checked  by  the  fortress  of  Pam- 
peluna. 

On  these  strong  walls  an  enthusiasm  was  kindled,  destined 
ulterwards  to  oppose  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reformer,  and  to 
iMreathe  into  the  papacy  a  new  spirit  of  energy,  devotedness, 

*  Sancte  Juro eum  ex  hac  fenestra  meo  jussu  suspensum  iri.   Pallas 

Ll30. 

f  Essendo  tomato  dalla  Dieta  che  sua  Maestk  haveva  fktta  in  Wor« 
natia,  csclaso  d*ogni  conclusion  buona  d*ajuti  e  di  favori  che  si  fussi  pro- 
posto  d*ottenere  in  essa.  Instructions  to  Cardinal  Farnese.  MS.  in  the 
fonini  library,  published  by  Rauke. 

t  Ipso  Csesare,  ore  subridonti,  spectaculo  plausit.    Pallay.  i.  130. 
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and  aatliority,  Pampelona  was  destined  to  be  tbe  cradle,*  as 
it  were,  of  the  rival  of  the  Wittemberg  monk. 

The  chivalrous  spirit  that  had  so  long  animated  the 
christian  worid  surviyed  in  Spain  alone.  The  wars  against 
the  Moors,  scarcely  terminated  in  the  Peninsula,  and  con- 
tinually breaking  out  in  Africa,  with  distant  and  adyenturous 
expeditions  beyond  the  seas,  fostered  in  the  Castilian  youths 
that  enthusiastic  and  unaffected  valour  of  which  Amadis 
formed  the  ideal  model. 

Among  the  defenders  of  Pampeluna  was  a  young  gentle- 
man, Inigo  Lopez  of  Recalda,  the  youngest  of  a  f&mily  of 
thirteen  children.  Recalda,  better  known  as  Ignatius  Loyolai 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
His  person  was  graceful  ;*  he  was  expert  in  handling  the 
sword  and  the  lance,  and  ardently  desired  the  glory  of 
chivalryr  To  array  himself  in  glittering  arms,  to  ride  a 
noble  steed,-}-  to  expose  himself  to  the  brilliant  dangers  of  the 
tournament,  to  engage  in  hazardous  exploits,  to  share  in  the 
envenomed  struggles  of  faction,}  and  to  display  as  much  de- 
votion for  Saint  Peter  as  for  his  lady-love — such  was  the  life 
of  this  young  chevalier. 

The  governor  of  Navarre  having  gone  into  Spain  to  pro- 
cure succours,  had  left  the  defence  of  Pampeluna  to  Inigo  and 
a  few  nobles.  ^  The  latter,  perceiving  the  superiority  of  the 
French  troops,  resolved  to  withdraw.  Inigo  conjured  them 
to  make  a  stand  against  Lesparre ;  finding  them  resolute  in 
their  intention,  he  looked  at  them  with  indignation,  accus- 
ing them  of  cowardice  and  perfidy;  he  then  flung  himself 
alone  into  the  citadel,  determined  to  hold  it  at  the  peril  of 
his  life.§ 

The  French,  who  were  enthusiastically  received  into 
Pampeluna,  having  proposed  a  capitulation  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress :   "  Let  us  suffer  everything,"  said 

*  Om  mmi  in  corporis  omatu  elegantissimus.  Maffei  Vita  Loyola. 
1586,  p.  8. 

f  Eqnoramqiie  et  armorum  usu  prsBcelleret.    Ibid. 

X  Ptitfaii  in  fiMtionam  rixarumque  periculis,  partim  in  amatoria  Te- 
(Miliar tMnpos  oonsumeret.    Ibid. 

S  AidentiboB  oeoUs,  detestatus  i^aviam  perfidiarnqoe,  spectantibiit 
omniboa,  in  aroem  solas  iutroit.    Ibid.  p.  a. 
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luigo  impetaotulj  to  his  companions,  ^rather  than  biiiw 
render."*  Upon  this  the  French  began  to  batter  the  walli 
with  their  powerM  machines,  and  soon  attempted  an  assault 
Inigo's  courage  and  exhortations  inspirited  the  Spaniards ; 
they  repelled  the  assailants  with  arrows,  swords,  and  battle- 
axes  ;  Inigo  fought  at  their  head :  standing  on  the  ramparts, 
his  eyes  glistening  with  rage,  the  young  cayalier  brandished 
his  sword, -and  the  enemy  fell  beneath  his  blows.  Suddenly 
a  ball  struck  the  wall  which  he  was  defending ;  a  splinter 
from  the  stone  wounded  him  severely  in  the  right  leg,  and 
the  ball  recoiling  with  the  violence  of  the  blow,  broke  his 
left  leg.  Inigo  fell  sensele8s.-l-  The  garrison  surrendered 
inunediately;  and  the  French,  admiring  the  courage  of  their 
youthful  opponent,  conveyed  him  in  a  litter  to  his  parents 
in  the  castle  of  Loyola.  In  this  lordly  mansion,  from  which 
he  afterwards  derived  his  name,  Inigo  had  been  bom,  eight 
years  after  Luther,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
that  district. 

A  painful  operation  had  become  necessary.  Under  the 
most  acute  sufferings,  Inigo  firmly  clenched  his  hands,  but 
did  not  utter  a  single  groan.} 

Confined  to  a  wearisome  inactivity,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  his  active  imagination.  In  the  absence  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  only 
mental  food,  he  took  up  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
legends  or  Flowers  of  the  Saints.  This  kind  of  reading, 
in  his  state  of  solitude  and  sickness,  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  on  his  mind.  The  noisy  life  of  tourna- 
ments and  battles,  which  had  hitherto  exclusively  occupied 
his  thoughts,  appeared  to  recede,  to  fade  and  vanish  from  his 
right ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  glorious  career  seemed 
opening  before  his  astonished  eyes.  The  humble  actions  of 
the  saints  and  their  heroic  sufferings  appeared  fax  more 
worthy  of  praise  than  all  the  high  feats  of  arms  and  chivalry* 

*  T&m  ftcri  ac  YehemenU  oratione  commilitonibiiB  dLumaait.  Haffei 
Vita  Loyolffi,  1586,  p.  6. 

f  Ut  0  vestigio  semianimis  alienata  mente  corruerit.    Ibid.  p.  7. 

t  Nallam  aliad  iadicium  dedit  doloris,  niai  ut  coactos  in  pu^um  digi* 
ion  Tilde  constripfiorct.    Ibid.  p.  R. 
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Stretcbed  upon  his  bed,  a  prey  to  fever,  he  yielded  to  the 
moBt  opposite  thoughts.  The  world  that  he  was  forsakingi 
the  world  whose  holy  mortifications  lay  before  him,  ap» 
peared  together,  the  one  with  its  pleasures,  the  other  with 
its  austerities ;  and  these  two  worids  contended  in  deadly 
struggle  within  his  bosom.  "  What  if  I  were  to  act  like  St. 
Francis  or  St.  Dominick?"  said  he.*  Then  the  image  of 
the  lady  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  heart  rose  before  him : 
"  She  is  not  a  countess,"  exclaimed  he  with  artless  vanity, 
"nor  a  duchess;  but  her  condition  is  much  loftier  than 
either." -{-  Such  thoughts  as  these  filled  him  with  dbtress 
and  ennuif  while  his  plan  of  imitating  the  saints  inspired 
him  with  peace  and  joy. 

From  this  period  his  choice  was  made.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  restored,  he  determined  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world. 
After  having,  like  Luther,  shared  in  one  more  repast  with  his 
old  companions  in  arms,  he  departed  alone,  in  great  secrecy4 
for  the  solitary  dwellings  that  the  hermits  of  St.  Benedict  had 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks  of  Montserrat.  Impelled  not  by  a  sense 
of  sin  or  his  need  of  Divine  grace,  but  by  a  desire  to  become 
a  "  knight  of  the  Virgin,"  and  of  obtaining  renown  by  morti- 
fications and  pious  works,  after  the  example  of  the  whole 
army  of  saints,  he  confessed  for  three  days  together,  gave 
"bis  rich  attire  to  a  beggar,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  girt  him- 
sdf  with  a  rope.§  Then,  remembering  the  celebrated  armed 
vigils  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  he  suspended  his  sword  before  an 
image  of  Mary,  passed  the  night  in  watching  in  his  new  and 
gtrange  costume,  and  sometimes  on  his  knees,  sometimes  up- 
right, but  always  in  prayer  and  with  the  pilgrim's  staff  in  hb 
hand,  he  repeated  all  the  devout  practices  that  the  illustrious 
An^Aiiia  had  observed  before  him.  "  It  was  thus,"-  says  his 
Inographer,  the  Jesuit  Mafiei,  ^'  that  while  Satan  was  arming 
Luther  against  all  laws  human  and  divine,  and  while  that 

*  Qnid  si  ego  hoc  agerem  quod  fecit  beatus  Francisoiu,  quid  si  hoc 
qiiod  beatus  Dominicus  1    Acta  Sanct.  vii.  634. 

f  Noa  sta  oondessa,  ni  duquessa,  mas  era  su  estado  mas  alto.    Ibid. 

X  Ibi  daoe  amicisquo  ita  salutatis,  ut  arcana  consiliornm  suonim  qiUHD 
MOuntinBie  tegpret.    Maffci,  p.  16. 

§  Pwtfowfc  Teitimenta  quibus  erat  omatus,  pannoso  caidam  largitm, 
induit  ac  fane  prsBcinxit.    Ibid.  p.  20. 
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atuoouB  herariafGh  appeared  at  Wonns,  and  impiousiy  de- 
liaiQd  war  agaiiuit  the  apostolic  see,  Christ,  by  a  call  from 
lb  heayenly  proyidenoe,  was  awakening  this  new  champion, 
nd  binding  him,  and  those  who  were  to  follow  in  his  steps, 
jO  the  service  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  opposing  him  to  the 
fcentioasness  and  fnry  of  heretical  depravity."* 

Loyola,  although  still  lame  in  one  of  his  legs,  dragged 
himself  by  winding  and  lonely  paths  to  Manresa,  where  he 
SDtered  a  Dominican  convent,  in  order  to  devote  himself  in 
this  secluded  spot  to  the  severest  mortifications.  Like 
Lather,  he  daily  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door.f  He 
gassed  seven  hours  upon  his  knees,  and  scourged  himself 
three  times  a-day ;  at  midnight  he  rose  to  pray ;  he  allowed 
his  hair  and  nails  to  grow,  and  in  the  thin  pale  face  of  the 
jionk  of  Manresa  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  recognise 
Ae  young  and  brilliant  knight  of  Pampeluna. 

Yet  the  hour  had  come  when  religious  ideas,  which 
Utherto  had  been  to  Inigo  a  mere  chivalrous  amusement, 
ime  to  be  evolved  in  him  with  greater  depth,  and  make 
kim  sensible  of  a  power  to  which  he  was  as  yet  a  stranger. 
Suddenly,  without  .anything  to  give  him  warning,  the  joy  he 
liad  felt  disappeared.}  In  vain  he  had  recourse  to  prayer 
and  singing  hynms ;  he  could  find  no  rest.§  His  imagina- 
tion had  ceased  to  call  up  pleasing  illusions ;  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  conscience.  A  state  so  new  to  hun  was  be- 
fond  his  comprehension,  and  he  fearfully  asked  himself 
whether  God,  after  all  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  was  still 
ingry  with  him.  Night  and  day  gloomy  terrors  agitated  his 
onl ;  he  shed  bitter  tears ;  with  loud  cries  he  called  for  the 

eace  of  mind  which  he  had  lost but  all  was  in  vain,|| 

le  then  recommenced  the  long  confession  he  had  made  at 
iontserrat.  "  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  "  I  have  forgotten 
omething."    But  this  confession  only  increased  his  anguisli, 

*  Fnrori  aq  libidini  hsereticse  pravitatis  opponeret.    Maffei,  p.  21. 

f  Victiim  osteatim  precibns,  infimis  emendicare  quotidie.    Ibid.  p.  23. 

t  Tano  snbito,  nulla  prsecedente  8ignificatior.e,  prorsus  exui  nudariquo 
tb  omni  fnaadio  seniiret.    Ibid.  p.  27. 

§  Neo  jam  in  precibus,  noqae  inpsalmis ullam  inveniret  deleetatt- 

MMm  ant  reqniem.    Ibid. 

I  Vam8a£itaritorroribas,diesnocte8quefletibaijuu£ere.   Ibid.  p.  981 
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for  it  reminded  him  of  all  his  errors.  He  wandered  about 
gloomy  and  dejected ;  his  conscience  accused  him  of  hay- 
ing done  nothing  all  his  life  but  add  sin  to  sin ;  and  th^ 
wretched  man,  a  prej  to  overwhelming  terrors,  filled  the 
cloister  with  his  groans. 

Strange  thoughts  then  entered  into  h.s  heart.  Finding 
no  consolation  in  confession  or  in  the  various  ordinances  of 
the  Church  *  he  began,  like  Luther,  to  doubt  their  efficacy. 
But  instead  of  forsaking  the  works  of  men,  and  seeking  the 
allHSufficient  work  of  Christ,  he  asked  himself  whether  he 
should  not  again  pursue  the  pleasures  of  time.  His  soul 
sprang  eagerly  towards  the  delights  of  the  world  he  had  re« 
nounced,-t-  but  immediately  recoiled  with  affright 

Was  there,  at  that  time,  ieiny  difference  between  the  monk 
of  Manresa  and  the  monk  of  Erfurth  ?  .  Unquestionably, — 
in  secondary  points :  but  the  state  of  their  souls  was  the 
same.  Both  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  multitude  of  their 
sins.  Both  were  seeking  for  reconciliation  with  Grod,  and 
longed  to  have  the  assurance  in  their  hearts.  If  a  Staupits 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  had  appeared  in  the  convent  of 
Manresa,  possibly  Inigo  might  have  become  the  Luther  of  the 
Peninsula.  These  two  great  men  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  founders  of  two  spiritual  powers  which  for  three  centuries 
have  been  warring  together,  were  at  this  moment  brothers ; 
and  perhaps,  if  they  had  met,  Luther  and  Loyola  would  have 
embraced,  and  mmgled  their  tears  and  their  prayers. 

But  from  this  hour  the  two  monks  were  destined  to  follow 
entirely  different  paths. 

Lugo,  instead  of  feeling  that  his  remorse  was  sent  to  drive 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  persuaded  himself  that  these 
inward  reproaches  proceeded  not  from  God,  but  from  the 
devil ;  and  he  resolved  never  more  to  think  of  his  sins,  to 
erase  them  from  his  memory,  and  bury  them  in  eternal 
obli vion.J  Luther  turned  towards  Christ ;  Loyola  only  feD 
back  upon  himself. 

*  Ut  nuUa  Jam  res  mitigare  dolorem  posse  Tideretur.    Mait  p.  29. 
f  £t  sseculi  commodis  repetendis  magno  quodam  impetu  eogitaTeiil. 
Ibid.  p.  30. 

t  Sine  ulla  dubitatione  constitait  prsBierita  yitsQ  labes  perpetoa  «Ih 
Ihione  eonteiere.    Ibid.  d.  31. 
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Viflioiis  eame  eidong  to  oonfirm  Inigo  in  the  conviction  at 
lAieh  he  had  amved.  His  own  resolves  had  become  a  suIh 
ftitate  for  the  grace  of  the  Ijord ;  his  own  imaginings  sup- 
plied the  place  of  6od*8  Word.  He  had  looked  upon  the 
voice  of  Crod  in  his  conscience  as  the  voice  of  the  devil ;  and 
aeeoiduigly  the  remainder  of  his  history  represents  hkn  as 
given  up  to  the  inspirations  of  the  spirit  of  darkness. 

One  day  Loyola  met  an  old  woman,  as  Luther  in  the  hour 
of  his  trial  was  visited  by  an  old  man.  But  the  Spanish 
woman,  instead  of  proclaiming  remission  of  sins  to  the  peni- 
tent of  ICanresa,  predicted  visitations  from  Jesus.  Such  was 
the  Christianity  to  which  Loyola,  like  the  prophets  of  Zwickau, 
had  recourse.  Inigo  did  not  seek  truth  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tmres ;  but  imagined  in  their  place  immediate  communication 
with  the  world  of  spirits.  He  soon  lived  entirely  in  ecstasies 
and  contemplation. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  out- 
side the  dty,  he  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Llobregat, 
and  sat  down  absorbed  in  meditation.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  tiie  river,  which  rolled  its  deep  waters  silently  before  him. 
He  was  lost  in  thought.  Suddenly  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy : 
he  saw  with  his  bodily  eyes  what  men  can  with  difficulty 
understand  after  much  reading,  long  vigils,  and  study.*  He 
rose,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  he  appeared 
to  have  become  another  man ;  he  then  knelt  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  cross  which  was  close  at  hand,  prepared  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  the  service  of  that  cause  whose  mysteries  had  just 
been  revealed  to  him. 

From  this  time  his  visions  became  more  frequent.  Sitting 
one  day  on  the  steps  of  St.  Dominick's  church  at  Manresa, 
he  was  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  when  on  a  sud- 
diea  his  soul  was  wrapt  in  ecstasy ;  he  remained  motionless, 
absorbed  in  contemplation ;  the  mystery  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity  was  revealed  to  his  sight  under  magnificent  symbols ;f 
he  shed  tears,  filled  the  church  with  his  sobs,  and  all  day 
king  continued  speaking  of  this  inefOable  vision. 

*  QiUB  rix  demnm  solent  homines  inteUixentia  comprebenderd*    Idafl 
|».82. 
■**  £a  ngnnui  de  tres  teelas. 
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These  nnmeroiM  apparitions  had  removed  all  his  doubte  j 
he  belieyed,  not  like  Luther  because  the  things  of  fiEuth  wer 
written  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  because  of  the  visions  hi 
had  seen.  *'  £ven  had  there  been  no  Bible,^  say  his  apolo 
gists,  ^'  even  had  these  mysteries  never  been  revealed  in 
Scripture,*  he  would  have  believed  them,  for  God  had  ap- 
peared to  him."-}'  Luther,  on  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  had 
pledged  his  oath  to  Holy  Scripture,^  and  the  only  infallible 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God  had  become  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Reformation.  Loyola,  at  this  time,  bound 
himself  to  dreams  and  visions ;  and  chimerical  apparitions 
became  the  principle  of  his  life  and  of  his  faith. 

Luther's  sojourn  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth  and  that  o( 
Loyola  in  the  convent  of  Manresa  explain  to  us — the  first, 
the  Reformation;  the  latter,  modem  Popery.  The  monk 
who  was  to  reanimate  the  exhausted  vigour  of  Rome  repaired 
to  Jerusalem  after  quitting  the  cloister.  We  will  not  follow 
him  on  this  pilgrimage,  as  we  shall  meet  with  him  again  in 
the  course  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Vlotory  of  the  Pope— Death  of  Leo  X.~The  Oratory  of  DlTine  Lot^« 
Adrian  VI.— Plan  of  Reform — Opposition. 

WmLE  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Spain,  Rome  herself 
appeared  to  be  assuming^  a  more  serious  character.  The 
great  patron  of  music,  hunting,  and  festivities  disappeared 
from  the  pontifical  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  pious  and 
grave  monk. 

Leo  X.  had  been  greatly  delighted  at  hearing  of  the 
ediet  of  Worms  and  Luther's  captivity ;  and  immediately, 
in  testimony  of  his  victory,  he  had  consigned  the  effigy  and 

*  Qnod  ttal  Bulla  Boriptura,  mysteria  ilia  fidei  dooeret.    Aeta 
f  Qu»  Deo  sibi  aperiente  cognoverant.    Maff.  p.  34. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  203. 
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writings  of  die  reformer  to  the  flames.*  It  was  the  second 
or  third  time  that  Rome  had  indalgcd  in  this  innocent  plea- 
sure. At  the  same  time  Leo  X.,  wishing  to  testify  his 
gratitude  to  Charles  V.,  united  his  army  with  the  emperor's. 
The  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Milan ;  and  Giulio  de  Medici,  the  pope's  cousin,  entered 
the  latter  city.  The  pope  was  thus  approaching  the  summit 
of  human  power. 

These  events  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  winter  1521. 
Leo  X.  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  autumn  in  the  country. 
At  such  times  he  would  leave  Rome  without  surplice,  and, 
what  was  considered  still  more  scandalous,  wearing  boots,  i* 
At  Viterbo  he  amused  himself  with  hawking ;  at  Conieti  in 
hunting  the  stag :  the  lake  of  Bolsena  atlbrded  him  tJie 
pleasure  of  fishing ;  thence  he  passed  to  liis  favourite  villa  at 
Malliana,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  the  midst  of  festivities. 
Musicians,  improvisatori,  and  all  tlie  artists  wliose  talents 
could  enliven  tliis  delightful  abode,  were  gathered  round  the 
pontiff.  lie  was  residing  there  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  Milan.  A  great  agitation  immediately 
ensued  in  the  Villa.  The  courtiers  and  ofliccrs  could  not  re- 
strain their  exultation,  the  Swfss  discharged  tlicir  carbines, 
and  Leo,  in  excess  of  joy,  walked  up  and  down  his  room  all 
night,  from  time  to  time  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
rejoicings  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people.  lie  returned  to 
Rome,  fatigued  but  intoxicated  with  success.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  Vatican  when  he  felt  suddenly  indis- 
posed. "  Pray  for  me,"  said  he  to  his  attendants.  He  had 
not  even  time  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament,  and  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
and  amid  the  noise  of  rejoicing. 

Tlie  crowd  followed  the  pontiff  to  the  grave,  loading  him 
with  abuse.  They  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  died 
without  the  sacrament  and  for  leaving  his  debts  unpaid,  the 

*  Comburi  Jussit  alteram  Tultas  in  ejus  statua,  alteram  animi  ejai  in 
Kbrifl.    Pallav.  i.  128. 

f  Paris  de  Grassis,  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  has  this  entry  in  hif 
diary.  **  Thursday,  10th  Jan.,  after  breakfast,  the  poi»e  went  to  ToscanoUo 
■nd  iti  neighbourhood.    He  went  without  his  stole,  and,  worse  than  thai 
without  his  rochet,  and  woise  than  all,  wore  boots.    Diar.  inedii. 
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remdt  of  liis  enonnong  expenses.  "  Yoa  gained  your  ponti- 
ficate like  a  fox/*-  said  the  Romans ;  ^'  you  held  it  like  a  lion, 
and  left  it  like  a  dog." 

Sach  was  the  funeral  oration  with  which  Rome  honoured 
the  pope  who  excommunicated  the  Reformation,  and  whose 
name  serves  to  designate  one  of  the  gieat  epochs  in  history. 

Meantime  a  feeble  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  Leo  and 
of  Rome  was  already  beginning  in  Rome  itselL  Some 
pious  men  had  there  established  an  oratory  for  their  common 
edification  *  near  the  spot  which  tradition  assigns  as  the 
place  where  the  early  Christians  used  to  meet  Contarini, 
who  had  heardr  Luther  at  Worms,  was  the  leader  in  these 
prayer-meetings.  Thus  a  species  of  reformation  was  begin- 
ning at  Rome  almost  at  the  same  time  as  at  Wittemberg. 
It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  wherever  the  seeds  of  piety 
exist,  there  also  are  the  germs  of  reformation.  But  these 
good  intentions  were  soon  to  be  frustrated. 

In  other  times,  a  Gregory  VIL  or  an  Innocent  III.  would 
have  been  chosen  to  succeed  Leo  X.,  could  such  men  have 
been  found ;  but  the  interest  of  the  Empire  was  now  superior 
to  that  of  the  Church,  and  Charles  V.  required  a  pope  de- 
voted to  his  service.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  YII.,  seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  at  present  of 
obtaining  the  tiara,  exclaimed:  '^  Elect  the  Cardinal  of 
Tortosa,  a  man  in  years,  and  whom  every  one  regards  as  a 
saint."  This  prelate,  who  was  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and 
sprung  from  the  middle  classes,  was  chosen,  and  reigned 
under  the  title  of  Adrian  VI.  He  had  been  professor  at 
Louvain,  and  afterwards  tutor  to  Charles  V.,  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple  in  1517. 
Cardinal  de  Yio  supported  his  nomination.  "  Adrian,"  said 
he,  ^^  had  a  great  share  in  Luther's  condemnation  by  the 
]x)uvain  doctors."  f  The  cardinals,  tired  out  and  taken  by 
surprise,  elected  this  foreigner ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
their  senses  (says  a  chronicler),  they  almost  died  of  fright 
The  thought  that  the  austere  Netherlander  would  not  accept 

*  tA  unirono  in  un  oratorio,  chiamato  del  diyino  amore,  circa 
di  lore.    Caracciolo,  Vita  da  Paolo  IV.  MS.  Ranke. 

i*  Doctores  LoTanienscs  acccpisse  consiliam  a  tam  oonspioao  alt 
Pallav.  p.  136, 
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Ae  tian  gaTC  them  some  little  consolation  at  first;  bat 
Ws  hope  was  not  of  long  duration.  Pasquin  represented 
the  pontiff-elect  under  the  character  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 
the  fflrdiTmla  as  little  boys  under  the  rod.  The  citizens  were 
80  exasperated  that  the  members  of  the  conclave  thought 
Aemselves  fortunate  to  have  escaped  being  thrown  into  the 
liver.*  In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  testified  by 
general  rejoicings  their  delight  at  giving  a  pope  to  the 
Giurch.  "  Utrecht  planted ;  Louvain  watered ;  the  Em- 
peror ga\e  the  increase,"  was  the  inscription  on  tlic  hangings 
suspended  from  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  A  wag  wrote 
Mow  these  words :  "  And  Grod  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  at  first  manifested  by 
tfae  people  of  Rome,  Adrian  YI.  repaired  to  that  city  in  the 
month  of  August  1522,  and  was  well  received.  It  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  more  than  five  thousand  benefices  in  his 
gift,  and  every  man  reckoned  on  having  his  share.  Fo. 
many  years  the  papal  throne  had  not  been  filled  by  such  a 
pontiflEl  Just,  active,  learned,  pious,  sincere,  and  of  irre- 
proachable morals,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  blinded  neither 
by  favour  nor  passion. 

He  followed  the  middle  course  traced  out  by  Erasmus, 
ind  in  a  book  reprinted  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate,  ho 
said :  "  It  is  certain  that  the  pope  may  err  in  matters  of 
fiuth,  in  defending  heresy  by  his  opinions  or  decretals."t  This 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  assertion  for  a  pope  to  make ;  and 
if  the  ultra-montanists  reply  that  Adrian  was  mistaken 
on  this  point,  by  this  very  circumstance  they  affirm  what 
they  deny,  viz.  the  fallibility  of  the  iK)pes. 

Adrian  arrived  at  the  Vatican  with  his  old  housekeeper, 
whom  he  charged  to  continue  providing  frugally  for  his  mo- 
derate wants  in  that  magnificent  palace  wliich  Leo  X.  had 
filled  with  luxury  and  dissipation.  He  had  not  a  single  taste 
in  common  with  his  predecessor.  When  he  was  shown  the 
magnificent  group  of  Laocoon,  discovered  a  few  years  before, 
and  purchased  at  an  enormous  price  by  Julius  II.,  he  turned 
coldly  away,  observing :  "  They  are  the  idols  of  the  heathen  I" 

*  Sleidui,  Hist  de  la  Ref.  i.  124. 

t  Certam  est  quod  (Pontifex)  potuit  errare  in  lis  qasc  tangnnt  fidem, 
lunesim  per  ttaan.  detennlnationem  aut  deeretalem  asBerendo.  Coma, 
fa  Ifl).  4.  Sententianm  l^est.  de  Sacr.  Confirm.  Bomn,  1522  fidio. 
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^  I  would  rather  senre  God,**  said  he,  '^  in  my  deanery  ef 
LouTain,  than  be  pope  at  Rome/'  Alarmed  at  the  dangeoi 
with  which  the  Reformation  threatened  the  religion  of  tbi 
Middle  Ages,  and  not,  like  the  Italians,  at  those  to  which 
Rome  and  her  hierarchy  were  exposed,  it  was  his  earnest  de- 
fire  to  combat  and  check  it ;  and  he  judged  the  best  meana 
to  this  end  would  be  a  reform  of  the  Church  carried  out  by 
the  Church  itself.  "  The  Church  needs  a  reform,"  said  he ; 
"  but  we  must  go  step  by  step." — "  The  pope  means,"  says 
Luther,  "  that  a  few  centuries  should  intervene  between  each 
istep."  In  truth,  for  ages  the  Church  had  been  moving  to- 
wards a  reformation.  But  there  was  no  longer  room  for  tem- 
porizing :  it  was  necessary  to  act. 

Faithful  to  his  plan,  Adrian  set  about  banishing  from  the 
city  all  perjurers,  profane  persons,  and  usurers;  a  task -by 
no  means  easy,  since  they  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants. 

At  first  the  Romans  ridiculed  him ;  soon  they  began  to 
hate  him.  The  sacerdotal  rule,  the  immense  profits  it 
brought,  the  power  of  Rome,  the  sports,  festivals,  a^d  luxury 
that  filled  it, — all  would  be  irretrievably  lost,  if  there  was  a 
return  to  apostolic  manners. 

The  restoration  of  discipline,  in  particular,  met  with  a  strong 
opposition.  "  To  succeed  in  this,"  said  the  cardinal  high- 
penitentiary,  "  we  must  first  revive  the  zeal  of  Christians. 
The  remedy  is  more  than  the  patient  can  bear,  and  will  cause 
his  death.  Beware  lest,  by  wishing  to  preserve  Germanyi 
you  should  lose  Italy."*  In  effect,  Adrian  had  soon  greatoi^ 
cause  to  fear  Romanism  than  Luthcranism  itself. 

Exertions  wei^e  made  to  bring  him  back  into  the  path  he 
was  desirous  of  quitting.  The  old  and  crafty  Cardinal 
Soderini  of  Volterra,  the  familiar  friend  of  Alexander  VL, 
Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.,f  often  let  fall  hints  well  adapted  to 
prepare  the  worthy  Adrian  for  that  character,  so  strange  to 
him,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  "The  heretics," 
remarked  Soderini  one  day,  "  have  in  all  ages  spoken  of  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  yet  the  popes 

«  Smtia,  Hifit.  CooncU  of  Trent,  p.  20. 

■f*  Per  kmgjk  eq^eiienza  delle  cose  del  mando,  molto  prudente  e  Moorto, 
NaidiHlrt.Fiflr.Hli.TiL 
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have  never  changed  them." — ''  It  has  never  been  by  re* 
fotms,*'  said  he  on  another  occasion,  ''that  heresies  have 
been  put  down,  but  by  crusades." — ''  Alas,"  leplied  the 
pcmt^  with  a  deep  sigh,  ''  how  unhappy  is  the  fate  of  a 
pope,  since  he  has  not  even  liberty  to  do  what  is  right!"* 


CHAPTER  m. 

DiBt  of  Nmemberi;— Soliman'fl  Inyasioii— The  Nuncio  calls  for  Lnthor^i 
Death — ^The  NuTembern;  Preachers— Promise  of  Reform — Orievanoes 
of  the  Nation— Decree  of  the  Diet— Fulminating  Letter  of  the  Pope— 
Lather's  Adyioe. 

• 

On  the  23d  March  1522,  before  Adrian  had  reached  Rome, 
the  diet  assembled  at  Nuremberg.  Prior  to  this  date  the 
Bishops  of  Mersburg  and  Misnia  had  asked  permission  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  make  a  visitation  of  the  convents  and 
churches  in  his  states.  Frederick,  thinking  that  truth  would 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  error,  had  given  a  favourable 
reply  to  this  request,  and  tlic  visitation  took  place.  The 
bishops  and  their  doctors  preached  violently  against  the 
Beibrmation,  exhorting,  threatening,  and  entreating ;  but 
their  arguments  seemed  useless  ;  and  when,  desirous  of 
having  recourse  to  more  effectual  weapons,  they  called  upon 
the  secular  authority  to  carry  out  their  decrees,  the  elector's 
ministers  replied,  that  the  business  was  one  that  required  to 
be  examined  according  to  the  Bible,  and  that  the  elector  in 
his  advanced  age  could  not  begin  to  study  divinity.  These 
efforts  of  the  bishops  did  not  lead  one  soul  back  to  the  fold  of 
Rome ;  and  Luther,  who  passed  through  these  districts  shortly 
after,  and  preached  in  his  usual  powerful  strain,  erased  the 
Iceble  impressions  that  had  been  here  and  there  produced. 

It  might  be  feared  that  the  emperor's  brother,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  would  do  what  Frederick  had  refused.  This 
young  prince,  who  presided  during  part  of  the  sittings  of  the 
diet,  gradually  acquiring  more  firmness,  might  in  his  zeal 
rashly  draw  the  sword  which  his  more  prudent  and  politic 

•  Sarpi,  Hist.  Councfl  of  Trwit,  p.  21. 
TOL.  III.    .  7 
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brother  wisely  left  in  the  scabbard.  In  fact,  he  had  abeady 
b^gnn  a  croel  persecution  of  the  partisans  of  the  Reforma* 
tion  in  his  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  But  God  oa  several 
occasions  made  use  of  the  same  instrument -for  the  dddver* 
ance  of  reviying  Christianity  that  he  had  em^oyed  in  th^ 
destruction  of  corrupt  Christianity.  The  crescent  appeared 
in  the  terrified  provinces  of  Hungary.  On  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, after  a  six  weeks'  siege,  Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of  this 
kingdom  and  of  the  empire^  fell  before  Soliman's  attack* 
The  followers  of  Mahomet,  after  having  evacuated  Spain, 
seemed  bent  on  entering  Europe  by  the  east.  The  Diet  of 
Nuremberg  forgot  the  monk  of  Worms,  to  think  only  of  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople.  But  Charles  Y.  kept  both  these 
adversaries  in  mind.  On  the  31st  of  October,  he  wrote  to  the 
pope  from  Valladolid :  '^  We  must  check  the  Turks,  and  puniish 
the  abettors  of  Luther's  poisonous  doctrines  with  the  sword."* 

The  storm  which  seemed  to  be  passing  away  from  the 
Reformation,  and  turning  towards  the  east,  soon  gathered 
anew  over  the  head  of  the  reformer.  His  return  to  Wittem- 
berg,  and  the  zeal  he  had  there  displayed,  rekindled  animo- 
sity. "  Now  that  we  know  where  to  catch  him,'*  said  Duke 
George,  "  let  us  execute  the  decree  of  Worms  I"  It  was 
even  asserted  in  Germany  that  Charles  V.  and  Adrian  would 
meet  at  Nuremberg  to  concert  their  plans.f  "  Satan  feels  the 
wound  that  has  been  inflicted  on  him,"  says  Luther ;  '^  and 
this  is  why  he  is  so  furious.  But  Christ  has  already  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  will  soon  trample  him  under  foot  in  spite 
of  the  gates  of  hell."  J 

In  the  month  of  December  1522,  the  diet  again  assembled 
at  Nuremberg.  Everything  seemed  to  indicate,  that  if  Soli- 
man  had  been  the  great  enemy  that  had  engaged  its  atten- 
tion in  the  spring  session,  Luther  would  be  that  of  the 
winter  meeting.  Adrian  VI.,  in  consequence  of  his  Grerman 
descent,  flattered  himself  with  the  hopQ  of  a  more  favoura)i;le 
reception  from  his  nation  than  any  pope  of  Italian  origin 

*  Das  dkan  die  Naehfolger  derselben  rergifteii  Lehre,  mit  dem  Sohwavt 
■tnfen  mag.    L.  0pp.  xvii.  321. 

f  Cam  fama  dt  fbrlis  ei  Graaarem  et  papam  Numbergaa  cOnfituieSi 
L.  Bpp.  ii.  214. 

t  Sed  Cbristuf  qui  copit  oonteret  earn.    Ibid.  215. 
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CDoU  expect*  He  therefore  commissioned  Cliicregati,  whom 
tis  had  known  in  Spain,  to  repair  to  Nuremberg. 

As  soon  as  the  diet  had  opened,  several  princes  spoke 
itnmgly  against  Luther.  The  Cardinal-archbishop  ot  Siilz- 
burg^  who  ei^03red  the  full  confidence  of  the  emperor,  desired 
fliit  jvompt  and  decisive  measures  should  be  taken  l)efore 
tte  arriyal  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Tlie  Elector  Joachim 
ofBrandepburgy  always  decided  in  his  proceedings,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  Treves,  alike  pressed  for  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms.  The  other  princes  were  in  a  great  measure 
mdecided  and  divided  in  opinion.  The  state  of  confusion  in 
wluch  the  Church  was  placed  fiUed  its  most  faithful  servants 
with  anguish.  The  Bishop  of  Strasburg  exclaimed,  in  a  full 
m^ng  of  the  diet,  "  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingers  not  to 
be  a  priest"  f 

Ghieregati,  jointly  with  the  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  called 
far  Lntfaei's  death.  '^  We  must,"  said  he  in  the  pope's  name, 
and  holding  the  pontiff's  brief  in  his  hands,  '^  we  must  cut 
off  this  gangrened  member  from  the  body.  \  Your  fathers 
pat  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  death  at  Constance ; 
bat  they  live  again  in  Luther.  Follow  the  glorious  example 
of  your  ancestors,  and,  with  the  aid  of  God  and  St.  Peter, 
gun  a  signal  victory  over  the  infernal  dragon." 

On  hearing  the  brief  of  the  pious  and  moderate  Adrian, 
most  of  the  princes  were  awc-stricken.§  Many  were  begin- 
ning to.  understand  Luther  better,  and  bad  hoped  better 
things  of  the  pope.  Thus  then  Rome,  under  an  Adrian,  will 
not  acknowledge  her  faults ;  she  still  hurls  her  thunderbolts, 
uid  the  provinces  of  Germany  are  about  to  be  laid  waste 
and  drowned  in  blood.  While  the  princes  remained  sad  and 
dlent,  the  prelates  and  members  of  the  diet  in  the  interest  oi 
Borne  became  tumultuous.    "  Let  him  be  put  to  death,"  || 

*  Qvod  ex  e»  regione  Tenlreot,  nnde  nobis  secandum  camem  origo  eit. 
Piipia  Brief.    L.  0pp.  Lat.  ii.  852. 

f  Er  woUte  einen  Finger  drum  geben Seek.  p.  5G8. 

Z  Reaecandes  at!  membra  jam  pntrida  a  sano  corpore.  PallaTieini,  i 
IBB. 

I  Eiim  groesen  Scbreeken  eingqagt.    Seek.  p.  552. 

I  Nieht anders goschrien  denn  :  Crudfiffe!  erucifige  !  L.  0pp.  zviii. 887 
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cried  they,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Saxon  envoy,  wfab^ 
was  present  at  the  sitting.  . 

Very  different  language  was  heard  in  the  churches  of  Nu* 
remherg.  The  people  crowded  into  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  hospital,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  Augustines,  of  St. 
Sehaldus,  and  St.  Lawrence,  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
the  GospeL  Andrew  Osiander  was  preaching  powerfully  in 
the  latter  temple.  Several  princes,  and  especially  Albert, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who,  in  his  quality  of  grand- 
master of  the  Teutonic  Order,  took  rank  immediately  after 
the  archbishops,  went  there  frequently.  Monks,  leaving  the 
convents  in  the  city,  were  learning  trades  in  order  tc  gain  a 
livelihood  by  their  labour. 

Chieregati  could  not  endure  so  much  boldness.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  priests  and  rebellious  monks  should  be  thrown 
into  prison.  The  diet,  notwithstanding  the  resolute  opposi- 
tion of  the  envoys  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  of  the  Mar- 
grave Casimir,  determined  on  seizing  the  monks,  but  con- 
sented to  make  a  previous  communication  of  the  nuncio's 
complaint  to  Osiander  and  his  colleagues.  A  committee,  of 
which  the  fanatical  Cardinal  of  Salzburg  was  president,  was 
intrusted  with  this  duty.  The  danger  was  threatening ;  the 
struggle  was  about  to  begin,  and  it  was  the  council  of  the 
nation  that  provoked  it. 

The  people,  however,  anticipated  them.  While  the  diet 
was  deliberating  what  should  be  done  with  these  ministers,^ 
the  town-council  of  Nuremberg  were  considering  how  they 
should  proceed  with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  diet.  They 
resolved,  without  exceeding  their  jurisdiction,  that  if  attempts 
were  made  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  city  preachers,  they 
should  be  set  at  liberty  by  main  force.  Such  a  determina- 
tion was  very  significant.  The  astonished  diet  replied  to 
the  nuncio,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  arrest  the  preachers 
of  the  free*  city  of  Nuremberg,  unless  previously  convieted 
.  of  heresy. 

Chieregati  was  deeply  moved  at  this  new  insult  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  papacy.  '^  Well,  then,"  said  he  haughtily 
to  Ferdinand,  *^  do  nothing,  but  let  me  act.    I  will  haivt 
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preachers  seised  in  the  pope's  name."*  As  soon  as 
Ae  Caidinal-aichhishop  Albert  of  Mentz  and  the  Margraye 
CSunnir  were  informed  of  this  extravagant  design,  they  has- 
taed  to  ihe  legate,  entreating  him  to  renounce  his  intentions. 
Ike  nmicio  was  inunoyable,  afiirming  that  in  the  bosom  of 
Quistendom  obedience  to  the  pope  was  of  the  first  impor- 
tmoe.  The  two  princes  quitted  the  legate,  saying : ''  If  you 
pnist  in  your  design,  we  desire  that  you  will  give  us  warn- 
ing; for  we  will  leave  the  city  before  you  venture  to  lay 
kandfl  on  these  preachers.^'f  The  legate  abandoned  his 
iroject. 

Despaiimg  of  success  by  measures  of  authority,  he  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  other  expedients,  and  with  this  view  he 
aeqiuunted  the  diet  with  the  intentions  and  mandates  of  the 
pontii^  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  secret. 

But  the  worthy  Adrian,  a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the 
VQild,  injured  by  his  very  firankness  the  cause  he  so  heartily 
desired  to  serve.  ''  We  are  well  aware,"  said  he  in  the  re- 
solutions intrusted  to  his  legate,  "  that  for  many  years  cer- 
tain abuses  and  abominations  have  crept  into  the  holy  city4 
Tlie  contagion  has  spread  from  the  head  to  the  members ;  it 
has  descended  from  the  popes  to  the  other  ecclesiastics.  It 
is  our  desire  to  reform  this  Roman  court,  whence  proceed  so 
many  evils ;  the  whole  world  is  craving  after  it,  and  to  effect 
fliis  we  submitted  to  ascend  the  papal  chair." 

Hie  partisans  of  Rome  blushed  for  shame  as  they  heard 
Hob  extraordinary  language.  They  thought,  with  Pallavi- 
ODi,  that  these  avowals  were  too  sincere.  §  The  friends  of 
Ifae  Beformation,  on  the  contrary,  were  delighted  at  seeing 
Bmne  prdclaim  her  own  corruption.  They  no  longer  doubted 
that  Luther  was  right,  since  the  pope  himself  declared  it. 

*  Sese  auctoritate  pontifica  curatimim  ut  isti  eaperentur.  Corp.  ReH 
L606. 

jr  Priniqnam  iUi  caperentnr,  se  orbe  cessuros  esse.    Ibid. 

Z  In  eun  sedem  aliquot  jam  annos  qusdam  vitia  in^psisse,  abosas  in 
nbu  laeris,  in  legibus  yiolationes,  in  cunctis  denique  perrersioneiiu 
FliUaT.  L  160.    See  also  Sarpi,  p.  25  ;  L.  0pp.  zyiii.  329,  &o. 

i  liberioris  tamen,  quam  par  erat,  sinceritatis  foisae  yisam  Mt,  em  md^ 
vntoi  patoikcere.    Ibid.  162. 
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The  reply  of  the  diet  showed  how  mttch  the  aathoritj  ^ 
Ibe  BOTereign  pontiff  had  fallen  in  the  empire.  Lutherti 
ipirit  seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  represoi-* 
tatives  o£  the  nation.  The  moment  was  favourahle :  Adrian^ 
ear  seemed  open ;  the  emperor  was  absent ;  the  diet  resolvei 
to  collect  into  one  body  all  the  grievances  that  for  ages  Gei^ 
many  had  endured  from  Rome,  and  forward  them  to  the 
pope, 

The  legate  was  frightened  at  this  deteimination.  He  en-* 
treated  and  threatened  in  turns.  He  insinuated  that  uadef 
a  purely  religious  exterior  the  reformer  concealed  great 
poiitiGal  dangers ;  he  asserted,  like  Adrian,  that  these  chiMten 
of  iniquity  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  destroy  sSk 
obedience,  and  lead  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleased.  ^  WSk 
those  men  keep  your  laws,"  said  he,  ^'  who  not  only  despise 
the  holy  canons  of  the  Father,  but  still  further,  tear  them 
hi  pieces  and  bum  them  in  their  diabolical  fiory?  Witt 
they  spare  your  lives  who  do  not  fear  to  insult,  to  s^ike^ 
to  kill  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ?  It  is  your  persons,  your 
goods,  your  houses,  your  wives,  your  children,  your  d(miaina, 
your  states,  your  temples,  and  all  that  you  adore,  that  art 
threatened  by  this  frightful  calamity."* 

All  these  declamations  proved  of  no  avail  Hie  diet, 
although  commending  the  promises  of  the  pope,  required  for 
their  speedy  fulfilment  that  a  free  and  christiaii  councfl 
should  be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible  at  Strasburg,  Mentz, 
Cologne,  or  Metz,  in  which  laymen  should  be  present  Lay** 
men  in  a  council!  Laymen  regulating  the  affiEurs  of  tbo 
Church  in  concert  with  priests !  It  is  more  than  we  can  see 
even  now  in  many  protestant  states.  The  diet  added,  that 
every  man  should  have  liberty  to  speak  freely  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  good  of  the  chris- 
tian commonwealth.-{-   It  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  cata^- 

*  In  eos,  in  vestras  res,  domos,  nxores,  liberoe,  dhionflfl,  doaiiiiftlna 
lempla  qna  oolitit.    L.  0pp.  Lat.  ii.  536. 
f  Qaod  in  tali  concilio  eis  qui  interesee  deberent  rel  eoelesiastM  ^ 
'  ^akaKs  ordinis  Hbcre  liccret  loqoi.    Geldart,  Constit.  Imper.  i.  4^ 
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kigae  of  its  grieyances,  which  amounted  to  the  number  of 
«l^klj*  The  abuses  and  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  Roma^ 
court  to  extort  money  from  Germany ;  the  scandals  and 
{■o&nations  of  the  clergy;  the  disorders  and  simony  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals ;  the  encroachments  on  the  secu- 
lar power  for  the  enslaving  of  consciences;  were  all  set 
forth  with  as  much  frankness  as  energy.  The  states  gave 
the  pope  to  understand  that  the  traditions  of  men  were 
the  source  of  all  this  corruption,  and  concluded  by  sajdng: 
^  1£  these  grievances  are  not  redressed  within  a  limited 
timei  we  shall  seek  other  means  to  escape  from  so  many 
oppressions  and  sufferings.''*  Chieregati,  foreseeing  the 
tenrihle  recess  that  the  diet  would  draw  up,  hastily  left 
Nuremberg,  that  he  might  not  have  to  deliver  this  sad  and 
insolent  message. 

Yet  was  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  diet  would  seek 
lo  make  amends  for  its  boldness  by  sacrificing  Luther? 
People  thought  so  at  first;  but  a  spirit  of  justice  and  truth 
had  descended  on  this  assembly.  It  demanded,  as  Luther 
had  done,  the  convocation  of  a  free  council  in  the  empii^i 
and  added,  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  j;>ure  Gospel  akme 
■hould  be  preached,  and  nothing  should  be  printed  without 
the  approbation  of  a  certain  number  of  pious  and  learned 
men.-{-  These  resolutions  frimish  us  with  the  means  of  cal- 
eulating  the  immense  progress  the  Reformation  had  made 
subsequently  to  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  and  yet  the  knight 
of  Feilitsch,  the  Saxon  envoy,  solemnly  protested  against 
this  censorship,  moderate  as  it  was,  which  the  diet  pre- 
scribed. This  decree  was  regarded  as  the  first  triumph  Qf 
the  Reformation,  which  would  be  followed  by  other  moie 
decisive  victories.  The  Swiss  themselves,  in  the  midst  of 
their  mountains,  thrilled  with  delight.  ^\  The  Roman  pontiff 
b  vanquished  in  Grermany,"  said  Zwingle.  '^We  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  deprive  him  of  his  weapons.  This 
Is  the  battle  we  have  now  to  fight,  and  a  furious  one  it  will 

*  Wie  sie  8oloh«r  Beachwemsg  nnd  Drui^seaal  entlftden  warden.  L. 
Oppti  xriii.  354. 

+  Vi  pie  pladdeqne  pumm  Eruigeliiim  pnedioarotor.  Pall.  1 116 1 
SMdan,  L  185. 
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be.  But  Christ  is  the  umpire  of  the  conflict.'**  Luther  said 
publicly  that  Qod  liimself  had  inspired  the  princes  to  draw 
up  this  edict  f 

The  indignation  at  the  Vatican  among  the  papal  ministers 
was  very  great.  What  I  is  it  not  enough  to  have  a  pope 
who  disappoints  all  the  expectations  of  the  Romans,  and  in 
whose  palace  there  is  neither  singing  nor  frying ;  but,  mors 
than  this,  secular  princes  are  allowed  to  hold  a  language 
that  Rome  detests,  and  refuse  to  put  the  Wittemberg  heretic 
to  death ! 

Adrian  himself  was  filled  with  indign&tion  at  the  events 
in  Germany,  and  it  was  on  the  head  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
that  he  discharged  his  anger.  Never  had  the  Roman  pontifb 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  more  energetic,  more  sincere,  or 
perhaps  more  affecting. 

"  We  have  waited  long — and  perhaps  too  long,"  said  the 
pious  Adrian  in  the  brief  he  addressed  to  the  elector;  *'  we 
were  anxious  to  see  whether  God  would  visit  thy  soul,  and 
if  thou  wouldst  not  at  last  escape  from  the  snares  of  Satan. 
But  when  we  looked  to  gather  grapes,  we  found  nothing  but 
sour  grapes.  The  blower  hath  blown  in  vain ;  thy  wicked- 
ness is  not  consumed.  Open,  then,  thine  eyes  to  see  the 
greatness  of  thy  fall  I 

"  If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  broken ;  if  the  simple  have 
been  turned  aside  from  that  faith  which  they  had  imbibed 
at  their  mothers'  breasts;  if  the  temples  are  destroyed;  if 
the  people  are  without  priests ;  if  the  priests  receive  not  the 
honour  that  is  due  to  them ;  if  Christians  are  without  Christ: 
to  whom  is  it  owing,  but  to  thee ?f  ......If  christian  peace  has 

vanished  from  the  earth;  if  the  world  is  full  of  discoid, 
rebellion,  robbery,  murder,  and  conflagration  ;  if  the  cry 
of  war  is  heard  from  east  to  west ;  if  a  universal  conflid 
IS  at  hand :  it  is  thou — ^thou  who  art  the  author  of  these 
thingsl 

*  Viotiis  est  ac  ferme  profiigatus  e  Grermania  Romanus  pontifez.  Zw. 
Epp.  813.— nth  October  1523. 

i*  Gott  habe  solches  E.  G.  einn^eben.    L.  0pp.  xviii.  476. 

t  Dan  die  Klrchen  obne  Yolk  Bind,  dass  die  Yolker  ohue  PriesteT 
Bind,  dass  die  Prieeter  ohne  Ehre  sind,  und  dass  die  Christen  ohne  Chiisto 
-«nd.    Ibid.  37^ 
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Sawest  thoa  not  this  sacrilegious  man  (Lulher)  rending 
whh  his  wiclwnJ  hands  and  trampling  under  his  impure  fee^ 
the  images  of  the  saints  and  even  the  holy  cross  of  Christ  ? 
-....Dost  thou  not  behold  him,  in  his  ungodly  wrath,  insti- 
gating laynoien  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
fdests,  and  OYertnming  the  churches  of  our  Lord  ? 

"  And  what  matters  it,  if  the  priests  he  assails  are  wicked 
prieats  ?  Has  not  the  Lord  said :  Whatsoever  they  bid  you 
Aterve^  that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works ; 
duiB  showing  the  honour  that  belongs  to  them,  even  when 
their  lirea  are  blame-worthy.* 

^Rebellious  apostate  I  he  is  not  ashamed  to  defile  the 
Tessete  consecrated  to  God ;  he  drags  from  their  sanctuaries 
flie  holy  Tirgins  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  gives  them  over 
to  the  deyil ;  he  takes  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  delivers 

them  up  to  infamous  harlots Awful  profanation!  which 

eren  the  heathen  would  have  condemned  with  horror  in  the 
priests  of  their  idols  I 

**  What  punishment,  what  martyrdom  dost  thou  think  we 

judge  thee  to  deserve? Have  pity  on  thyself;  have  pity 

on  thy  wretched  Saxons ;  for  if  you  do  not  all  return  into 
the  fold,  God  will  pour  out  his  vengeance  upon  you. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  of  our  Lord 
JesuB  Christ,  whose  representative  I  am  upon  earth,  I  de- 
clare that  thou  shalt  be  punished  in  this  world,  and  plunged 
into  everlasting  fire  in  that  which  is  to  come.     Repent 

and  be  converted  I Two  swords  are  suspended  over  thy 

head, — the  sword  of  the  Empire  and  the  sword  of  the 
Church." 

•  The  pious  Frederick  shuddered  as  he  read  this  threatening 
briet  He  had  written  to  the  emperor  shortly  before,  to  the 
effect  that  old  age  and  sickness  rendered  him  incapable  of 
taking  any  part  in  these  affairs ;  and  he  had  been  answered 
by  the  most  insolent  letter  that  a  sovereign  prince  had  ever 
received.  Although  bowed  down  by  age,  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  that  sword  which  he  had  worn  at  the  holy  sepulchre  in 
the  days  of  his  manly  strength.     He  began  to  think  that  he 

*  Wen  tie  gleich  eines  VerdammteR  Lebens  sind.    L.  0pp.  xyiii.  879. 

7* 


it  m  defenee  of  tbe  eoaacienoe  of 

alreaify  om  the  bnnk  of  the  tomb^  he 

he  wSkmrd  to  go  down  to  it  in  peaee.    He  imme- 

Witmdbttg  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  fcitbero 


TViY  dbo  txonbles  and  peraecndoos  woe  apprehended 

Wkit  dkal  I  SMjf  nrbimwi  the  gentle  Melancthon ; 

sUi4  tnm?    Hatred  OTerwhdms  us,  and  dw 

i?  ttjflispoited  with  finy  against  na,"*    Lnther,  lindL, 

Bngerfmgcn,  and  AnwdorfT  consulted  togednr 

i)if  Kplr  dKT  shooU  make  to  the  elector,  llieir  answer 
■ImTs »«  cptiidhr  to  the  sanie  pmport,  and  the  advice  th^ 
faiie  hna  is  vor  leBjakable. 

*■  ^  prino^^  said  dier,  "  can  nndertake  a  war  wiflioot 
die  CiBsent  of  the  pM^de,  fiom  whose  hands  he  has  reodved 
has  anihtrily^i'  Now,  the  pex^  hare  no  desire  to  fight  for 
die  Ao^kL  lor  tkej  do  not  bdiere.  Let  not  princes,  there- 
fare^  take  np  aims;  they  are  rulers  erf*  the  nations, and  there- 
faK«f«aheBerasJ*  T^ns,itwms1heinqietnousLntherwho 
dtt  wise  Frederic  to  restore  his  sword  to  Its 
He  omM  not  hare  retmned  a  better  answer  to  te 
wprfcach  of  the  pope,  that  he  cxdted  the  laity  to  imbme  thdr 
Iwais  in  tke  hbod  of  the  dagj.  Few  eharactenhaye  been 
miK  misamdkRiood  than  Ids.  Hus  adrioe  was  dated  the 
MhotFdHwaiT.    Frederick  lestiained  hims^ 

IW  pi^^  wiadi  soon  bore  fimt  The  princes  who  had 
ictiiiith  thewfrieruNjes  against  Rome,  alaimed  at  thw  own 
dari^s;.  wtf«  ncvw  desiRws  of  miking  amends  by  dieir  com- 
p&iM^.  ^I^(^*>^ J;  besides^  tiionght  that  the  yictoiy  woold 
wmain  wtt  ^  Roman  ponti^  as  he  appeared  to  be  the 
•iKM^Kir  paitT.  <"  In  onr  days,"  said  Lutho,  <*  princes  are 
c»nlei^  «>  say  Anee  times  three  make  nine;  or  else,  twice 
•e^Ni  iHike  fonra^n:  Tlie  reckoning  is  ccmeet;  the  afidr 
wiU  snowed.  IVn  our  Lord  God  arises  and  says :  How 
reany  dd  jron  reckon  me? For  a  cipher  periu^? H6 


*  QiUi  <lkMt  t  fM  ae  TtrtMB  !    Coip.  Ret  L  627. 
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Cbtn  turns  their  calculations  topsy-turvy,  and  their  acooonts 
prorefidae,** 


CHAPTER  rv. 

PaieeuUtfn— Egarttona  of  Duke  George— The  Conyent  at  Antwerp— 
IBlteiibeig— The  Three  Monks  of  Antwerp— The  Scaffold— The  Mar- 
^zi  of  BniflBeli. 

The  torrent  of  fire  pouted  forth  by  the  humble  and  meek 
Adrian  kindled  a  conflagration;  and  its  flickering  flames 
eommunicated  an  immense  agitation  to  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom. The  persecution,  which  had  been  for  some  time  relaxed, 
hroke  out  afresh.  Luther  trembled  for  Germany,  and  en- 
tefcTOured  to  appease  the  storm.  "  If  the  princes/'  said  he, 
<<  oppose  the  truth,  the  result  will  be  a  confusion  that  will 
destroy  princes  and  magistrates,  priests  and  people.  I  fear 
to  see  all  Grennany  erelong  deluged  with  blood.f  Let  us 
rise  up  as  a  wall  and  preserve  our  people  from  the  wrath  of 
oor  God.  Nations  are  not  such  now  as  they  haye  hitherto 
been.}  The  sword  of  civil  war  is  impending  over  the  heads 
oi  our  kings.  They  are  resolved  to  destroy  Luther;  but 
Lniher  is  resolved  to  save  them.  Christ  lives  and  reigns ; 
and  I  shairiive  and  reign  with  him/'§ 

These  words  produced  no  effect;  Rome  was  hastening 
onward  to  scaffolds  and  to  bloodshed.  The  Refonnation,*like 
Jesus  Christ,  did  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword. 
Persecution  was  necessary  in  God's  purposes.  As  certain 
objects  are  hardened  in  the  fire,  to  protect  them  from  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  so  the  fiery  trial  was  intended 
to  protect  the  evangelical  truth  from  the  influence  of  the 

*  So  kehrt  er  ihnen  auch  die  Rechnung  gar  um.    L.  0pp.  zxii.  1881. 
f  Ut  Tldear  mihiTldere  Grermaniam  in  sanguine  natare.  L.  Epp.  Si.  isa 
t  Cogitent  populos  non  esse  tales  mode,  qnales  haotenns  ftiennl» 
Ibid.  157. 
I  Christns  mens  tItII  ei  regnat,  et  ego  TiTam  et  r^gnabo.    Ibid.  158i 
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woild.  Bat  the  fire  did  still  more  than  this :  it  served,  a^ 
in  the  primitiye  times  of  Christianity,  to  kindle  in  men^s 
hearts  a  universal  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  so  furiously  per- 
secuted. When  man  begins  to  know  the  truth,  he  feels  a 
holy  indignation  against  injustice  and  violence.  A  heaven- 
descended  instinct  impels  him  to  the  side  of  the  oppressed ; 
and  at  the  same  tune  the  ifaith  of  the  martyrs  exalts,  wins, 
and  leads  him  to  that  doctrine  which  imparts  such  courage 
and  tranquiUity. 

Duke  George  took  the  lead,  in  the  persecution.  But  it 
was  a  little  thing  to  carry  it  on  in  his  own  states  only;  he 
desured,  above  all,  that  it  should  devastate  electoral  Saxony, 
that  focus  ot  heresy,  and  spared  no  labour  to  move  the 
Elector  Frederick  and  Duke  John.  ^'  Merchants  from 
Baxony,"hc  wrote  to  them  from  Nuremberg,  ^'  relate  strange 
things  about  that  country,  and  such  as  are  opposed  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  of  the  saints :  they  take  the  sacrament  <rf 

the  Lord's  Supper  with  their  hands  I The  bread  and  wine 

are  consecrated  in  the  language  of  the  people  ;  Christ's  blood 
is  put  into  common  vessels ;  and  at  Eulenburg,  a  man  to  in- 
sult the  priest  entered  the  church  riding  on  an  ass !...... Ae- 

eordingly,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  mines  with  which 
God  had  enriched  Saxony  have  failed  since  the  innovating 
sermons  of  Luther.  Would  to  God  that  those  who  boast 
of  having  uplifted  the  Gospel  in  the  electorate  had  rather 
carried  it  to  Constantinople.  Luther's  strain  is  sweet  and 
pleasing,  but  there  is  a  poisoned  tail,  that  stin^  like  that 
of  the  scorpion.  Let  us  now  prepare  for  the  conflict  1  Let 
US  imprison  these  apostate  monks  and  impious  priests ;  and 
that  too  without  delay,  for  our  hair  is  turning  gray  as  well 
as  our  beards,  and  shows  us  that  we  have  but  short  time 
left  for  action."* 

Hius  wrote  Duke  George  to  the  elector.  The  latter  re- 
pbed  firmly  but  mildly,  that  any  one  who  committed  a  crime 
in  his  states  would  meet  with  due  punishment;  but  that 
Cor  what  concerned  the  conscience,  such  things  must  be  left 
to  God.t 

*  Wie  ihre  part  und  Haare  aosweisen.    Seokend.  p.  482. 
t  Musse  man  solche  Dinge  Goit  uberlaMen.    Ibid.  p.  48t. 
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George,  unable  to  persuade  Frederick,  hastened  to  persecute 
die  followers  of  the  work  he  detested.  He  imprisoned  the 
monks  and  priests  who  followed  Luther ;  he  recalled  the  stu- 
dents belonging  to  his  states  from  the  uniyersities  which  the 
Reformation  had  reached ;  and  ordered  that  all  the  copies  oi 
the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  tongue  should  be  given  up 
to  the  magistrates.  The  same  measures  were  enforced  in 
Austria,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  duchy  of  Brunswick. 
i  But  it  was  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  Charles  V.,  that  the  persecution  broke  out  with 
greatest  violence.  The  Augustine  convent  at  Antwerp  was 
filled  with  monks  who  had  welcomed  the  truths  of  the 
GospeL  Many  of  the  brethren  had  passed  some  time  at 
Wittemberg,  and  since  1519,  salvation  by  grace  had  been 
preached  in  their  church  with  great  energy.  The  prior, 
James  Probst,  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  and  Melchior 
Mirisch,  who  was  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  his 
ability  and  prudence,  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Brussels 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1521.  They  were  brought  before 
Aleander,  Glapio,  and  several  other  prelates.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise, confounded,  and  alarmed,  Probst  retracted.  Melchior 
Mirisch  found  means  to  pacify  his  judges ;  he  escaped  both 
from  recantation  and  condemnation. 

These  persecutions  did  not  alarm  the  monks  who  remamed 
in  the  convent  at  Antwerp.  They  continued  to  preach  the 
Gk)spel  with  power.  The  people  crowded  to  hear  them,  and 
the  church  of  the  Augustines  in  that  city  was  found  too 
small,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  one  at  Wittemberg.  In 
October  1522,  the  storm  that  was  muttering  over  their  heads 
burst  forth ;  the  convent  was  closed,  and  the  monks  thrown 
hito  prison  and  condemned  to  death.*  A  few  of  them 
managed  to  escape.  Some  women,  forgetting  the  timidity 
of  their  sex,  dragged  one  of  them  (Henry  Zuphten)  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioners.f  Three  young  monks,  Henry 
Voes,  John  Esch,  and  Lambert  Thorn,  escaped  for  a  time 
the  search  of  the  inquisitors.  All  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
convent  were  sold;  the  gates  were  barricaded;  the  holy 

*  Znm  lode  Temrtheilet.   Seek.  p.  548. 

t  Qnomodo  mnlierei  tI  Henrioum  Uberaiint.    L.  Epp.  i|«  Mb 
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faenment  was  removed,  as  if  from  a  polluted  spot;  Mar« 
garety  the  governor  of  the  Low  Comitries,  sdenmly  reoeived 
it  into  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;*  orders  were  given 
that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another  of  that  hereti- 
cal monastery;  and  many  citizens  and  women  who  had 
joyfully  listened  to  the  Gospel  were  thrown  into  prison*^ 

Luther  was  filled  with  sorrow  on  hearing  this  news. 
^  The  cause  that  we  defend/'  said  he,  "  is  no  longer  a  mere 
game ;  it  will  have  blood,  it  caUs  for  our  lives.'' J 

Miiisch  and  Probst  were  to  meet  with  very  different  fates. 
The  prudent  Mirisch  soon  became  the  docile  instrument  of 
Rome,  and  the  agent  of  the  imperial  decrees  against  the 
partisans  of  the  Reformation.  §  Probst,  on  the  contrary, 
having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  wept  over 
his  backsliding;  he  retracted  his  retractation,  and  boldly 
preached  at  Bruges  in  Flanders  the  doctrines  he  had  abjured. 
Being  again  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Brussels,  his 
death  seemed  inevitable.  ||  A  Franciscan  took  pity  on  him, 
and  assisted  his  escape ;  and  Probst,  "  preserved  by  a 
miracle  of  God,"  says  Luther,  reached  Wittemberg,  where 
his  twofold  deliverance  filled  the  hearts  of  the  friends  to  the 
Reformation  with  joy.^ 

On  all  sides  the  Roman  priests  were  under  arms.  The 
city  of  Miltenberg  on  the  Maine,  which  belonged  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  was  one  of  the  German  towns  that  had 
received  the  Word  of  God  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The 
Inhabitants  were  much  attached  to  their  pastor  John  Draco, 

*  Suoeptum  honorifice  a  domina  Margareta.    L.  Epp.  it  26S. 

*!■  Qtm  aliquos,  et  mnlieres  Texatsd  et  punitiB.    Ibid. 

t  Eft  Titam  exiget  et  sangoinem.    Ibid.  181. 

§  Est  executor  CsBsaris  contra  nostros.    Ibid.  207. 

B  Domo  oaptum,  exustum  credimus.    Ibid.  214. 

%  Jaeobus,  Dei  miraculo  liberatus,  qui  nunc  agit  nobisoum.  L.  Epp.  it 
182.  This  letter,  placed  in  M.  de  Wette's  collection,  under  the  date  U 
Apiil  14,  most  be  posterior  to  the  month  of  June  ;  since  on  the  26th  «f 
June  Lather  writes  that  Probst  has  been  taken  a  second  time  and  is 
goisK  to  be  bnnit.  We  cannot  admit  that  Probst  visited  Wittemberf 
bat  ween  Idi  two  imprisonments,  for  Luther  would  not  have  said  of  a 
Cauistian,  who  had  saved  his  life  by  a  rccautation,  that  he  had  been 
deUvered  by  a  miracle  of  Grod.  Perhaps  wo  should  read  in  the  date  of  tho 
letter  mdieS.  TVriB/t,  instead  of  in  die  S.  Tiburtii,  which  would  brinff  it 
down  to.the  IMk  of  Joly^— a  far  more  probable  date  in  my  opinion. 
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one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  times.  He  was  oom- 
pelled  to  leave  the  dij]  but  the  Roman  eoclesiastics  wwe 
frightened,  and  withdrew  at  the  same  time,  fearing  the  venge- 
ance of  the  people.  One  evangelical  deacon  alone  remained 
to  comfort  their  hearts.  At  the  same  time  troops  firom 
Mentz  marched  into  the  city :  they  spread  through  the  streets, 
nttering  blasphemies,  brandishing  their  swords,  and  giving 
themselves  np  to  debauchery.* 

Some  evangelical  Christians  fell  beneath  their  blows  ;-{- 
others  were  seized  and  thrown  into  dungeons ;  the  Romish 
rites  were  restored ;  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited ; 
and  the  inhabitants  w^re  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  Grospd, 
even  in  the  most  private  meetings.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
troops,  ^e  deacon  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
widow.  He  was  denounced  to  their  commanders,  who  sent 
a  soldier  to  apprehend  him.  The  humble  deacon,  hearing 
the  hasty  steps  of  the  soldier  who  sought  his  life,  quietly 
waited  for  him.  and  just  as  the  door  of  the  chamber  was 
opened  abruptly,  he  went  forward  meekly,  and  cordially 
embracing  him,  said :  ''  I  welcome  thee,  brother ;  here  I  am; 
phmge  thy  sword  into  my  bosom.*'  J  The  fierce  soldier,  in 
astonishment,  let  his  sword  fall  from  his  hands,  and  pro- 
tected the  pious  evangelist  from  any  farther  harm. 

Meantime,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Low  Countries,  thirsting 
for  blood,  scoured  the  country,  searching  everywhere  for  the 
young  Augustines  who  had  escaped  from  the  Antwerp  per- 
secution. Esch,  Voes,  and  Lambert  were  at  last  discovered, 
put  in  chains,  and  led  to  Brussels.  Egmondanus,  Hoch- 
straten,  and  several  other  inquisitors,  summoned  them  into 
their  presence.  "  Do  you  retract  your  assertion,'*  asked 
Hochstraten,  "  that  the  priest  has  not  the  power  to  forgive 
sins,  and  that  it  belongs  to  God  alone?"  He  then  pro- 
eeeded  to  enumerate  other  evangelical  doctrines  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  abjure.     "  No !  we  will  retract  nothing,** 

*  So  810  doeh  Bchftndlieher  leben  denn  Huren  mid  BabeiB.    L.  Bppk 
U.482. 
t  Sohlujc  etiiche  todt.    Seek.  p.  604. 
X  Sey  gegrilsst,  mein  Brudor.    Scidtet.  Ann.  i.  VS. 
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ezeUimed  Each  and  Yoes  finnly ;  "  we  will  not  denj  tb6 
Word  of  God ;  we  will  rather  die  for  the  faith." 

The  Inquisitor. — ''  Confess  that  you  have  been  seduced 
bjr  Luther.** 

The  Young  Augustines. — "  As  the  apostles  were  seduced 
If  Jesus  Christ" 

The  Inquisitors. — "  We  declare  you  to  be  heretics,  worthy  of 
being  burnt  aUve,  and  we  give  you  over  to  the  secular  arm." 

Lambert  kept  silence ;  the  prospect  of  death  terrified  him ; 
dBstress  and  ^oubt  tormented  his  souL  '^  I  beg  four  days," 
■aid  he  with  a  stifled  voice.  He  was  led  back  to  prison. 
As  soon  as  this  delay  had  expired,  Esch  and  Yoes  were 
solemnly  deprived  of  their  sacerdotal  character,  and  given 
over  to  the  council  of  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  council  delivered  them,  fettered,  to  the  executioner. 
Hochstraten  and  three  other  inquisitors  accompanied  them  to 
the  stake.* 

When  they  came  near  the  scaffold,  the  youthful  martyrs 
looked  at  it  calmly ;  their  firmness,  their  piety,  their  age,-t- 
drew  tears  even  from  the  inquisitors.  When  they  were 
bound,  the  confessors  approached  them :  '^  Once  more  we 
ask  you  if  you  will  receive  the  christian  faith." 

The  Martyrs. — ^^  We  believe  in  the  Christian  Church,  but 
not  in  your  Church." 

Half  an  hour  elapsed :  the  inquisitors  hesitated,  and  hoped 
Aat  the  prospect  of  so  terrible  a  death  would  intimidate 
these  youths.  But  alone  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  the  turbu- 
lent crowd  in  the  square,  they  sang  psalms,  stopping  from 
time  to  time  to  declare  boldly :  "  We  will  die  for  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Be  converted — ^be  converted,"  cried  the  inquisitors,  "  or 
^  you  will  die  in  the  name  of  the  devil." — "  No,"  replied  the 
martyrs,  "  we  will  die  like  Christians,  and  for  the  truth  of 
ihe6oq)eL" 

The  i»]e  was  lighted.  While  the  flames  were  ascending 
slowly,  a  heavenly  peace  filled  their  hearts,  and  one  of  them 

*  Fkflta  eei  bffie  res  Bruxellse  in  publico  foro.    L.  £pp.  iL  Kl. 
t  Noodnai  trigi|^  annorum.   Ibid. 
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went  so  far  as  to  say :  ^'  I  seem  to  be  lying  on  a  bed  of 
roses."*  Tlie  solemn  hour  was  come;  death  was  near: 
the  two  martyrs  cried  with  a  loud  voice :  ^'  0  Domine  Jesu  I 
Fxli  David  I  miserere  nostri  I  0  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  us !"  They  then  began  solemnly  to  repeat 
the  Apostle's  Creed.-!-  At  last  the  flames  reached  them, 
bnming  the  ^rds  that  fastened  them  to  the  stake,  before 
their  breath  was  gone.  One  of  them,  taking  advantage  of 
this  liberty,  fell  on  his  knees  Iq  the  midst  of  the  fire,(  and 
thus  worshipping  his  Master,  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands : 
"  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us  I"  The 
flames  now  surrounded  their  bodies :  they  sang  the  Te 
Beum  ;  soon  their  voices  were  stifled,  and  nothing  but  their 
ashes  remained. 

This  execution  had  lasted  four  hours.  It  wad  on  the  1st  of 
July  1523  that  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  thus 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Gospel. 

All  good  men  shuddered  when  they  heard  of  it.  The 
future  filled  them  with  the  keenest  apprehension.  "  The 
executions  have  begun,"  said  Era6mus.§ — "  At  last,"  ex- 
claimed Luther,  "Christ  is  gathering  some  fruits  of  our 
preaching,  and  has  created  new  martyrs.." 

But  the  joy  Luther  felt  at  the  constancy  of  these  two 
young  Christians  was  troubled  by  the  thought  of  Lambert 
The  latter  was  the  most  learned  of  the  three ;  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Probst's  station  as  preacher  at  Antwerp.  Agitated 
in  his  dungeon,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  death,  he  was 
still  more  terrified  by  his  conscience,  which  reproached  him 
with  cowardice,  and  urged  him  to  confess  the  Gospel.  He 
was  soon  delivered  from  his  fears,  and  after  boldly  proclaim- 
ing the  truth,  died  like  his  brethren. {| 

A  rich  harvest  sprang  from  the  blood  of  these  maityrs. 

*  Bil  pehijnen  n^j  als  roosen  te  zijn.     Brandt,  Hist,  der  Refoimatiei 
.79. 

f  Admoto  i/i^e,  oanere  coeperunt  symbolum  fidei,  says  Erasmus.    Epp 
.1378. 

$  Da  ist  der  eine  im  Feuer  auf  die  Knie  gefallen.    L.  0pp.  xyiii  48L 

8  Cospta  est  camificina.    Epp.  i.  1429. 

3  Qaarta  post  exnstus  est  tertius  frater  Lambertus.    L.  Epp.  IL  861. 


14M  Luther's  sympathy. 

Bnissels  turned  towards  the  Gospel*    '^  Whefever  Aleander 
mises  a  fnle,"  said  Erasmus,  "  there  he  seems  to  haye  been 
sowing  heretic8."f 
''  Your  bonds  are  mine,"  said  Luther ;   '^  your  dungeons 

and  your  burning  piles  are  minel} We  are  all  with 

you,  and  die  Lord  is  at  our  head  T'  He  then  conmiemorated 
the  death  of  these  young  monks  in  a  beautiful  hymn,  and 
soon,  in  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands,  in  city  and  coun- 
try, these  strains  were  heard  communicating  in  every  diieo- 
tion  an  enthusiasm  for  the  faith  of  these  martyrs. 

No  !  no !  their  ashes  shaU  not  die ! 

But,  borne  to  e^ery  land, 
Where'er  their  sainted  dust  shall  fiUl 

Up  springs  a  holy  band. 

Though  Satan  by  his  might  may  kill« 

And  stop  their  powerful  yoice, 
They  triumph  o'er  him  in  their  deafthi 

And  still  in  Christ  rejoice. 


CHAPTER  V. 

fha  New  Pope,  Gement  YIL^The  Legate  Camp^ggio— Dfiel  of  Nnrcn 
berg-^Demand  of  the  Legate^Beply  of  the  Diet— A  Secular  Council 
projected— Alarm  and  Exertions  of  the  Pope — Bayaria— League  of 
Ratisbon  — Seyerity  and  Reforms  —  Political  Schism— OppodUoii— 
Intrigues  of  Rome— Decree  of  Burgos- Rupture. 

Adrian  would  doubtless  have  persisted  in  these  violent 
measures ;  the  inutility  of  his  exertions  to  arrest  the  reform, 
his  orthodoxy,  his  zeal,  his  austerity,  and  even  his  conscien- 
tiousness, would  have  made  him  a  cruel  persecutor.  But 
this  Providence  did  not  permit.    He  died  on  the  14th  of 

*  Ea  mors  multos  fecit  Lutheranos.  Er.  Epp.  p.  952  ;  Turn  demum 
ooepit  ciyitas  foyere  Luthero.  Ibid.  p.  1676.  Ensmus  to  Duke  George ; 
Ea  ciyitas  antea  purissima.    Ibid.  p.  1430. 

f  Ubicumque  fhmos  excitarit  nuntius,  ibi  diceres  fuisse  &ctam  hero* 
Be£n  sementem.    Ibid. 

t  Vestra  yincula  mea  sunt,  yestri  carceres  et  ignes  mei  sunt.  !<•  1^. 
0.464. 
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September  IddS^-tuid  the  Romans,  oyerjoyed  at  being  deli* 
vered  from  this  stem  foreigner,  crowned  his  physician's  door 
with  flowers,  and  wrote  this  inscription  over  it :  '^  To  the 
saTionr  of  his  country.** 

Giolio  de  Medici,  cousin  to  Leo  X.,  succeeded  Adrian  VI., 
under  the  name  of  Clement  Y II.  From  the  day  of  his  election 
there  was  no  more  question  of  religious  reform.  The  new 
pope,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  thought  only  of  uphold- 
mg  the  pririleges  of  the  papacy,  and  of  employing  its  re- 
sources for  his  own  aggrandizement. 

Anxious  to  repair  Adrian^s  blunders,  Clement  sent  to 
Nuremberg  a  legate  of  his  own  character,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  prelates  of  his  court,  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
public  business,  and  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  princes 
of  Grermany.  Cardinal  Campeggio,  for  such  was  his  name, 
after  a  magnificent  reception  in  the  Italian  cities  on  his  road, 
soon  perceived  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  em- 
pire. When  he  entered  Augsburg,  he  desired,  as  was  usual, 
to  give  his  benediction  to  the  people,  but  they  burst  into 
laughter.  This  was  enough:  he  entered  Nuremberg  pri- 
vately, without  going  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  where 
the  clergy  awaited  him.  No  priests  in  sacerdotal  ornaments 
eame  out  to  meet  him ;  no  cross  was  solemnly  borne  before 
hbn  ;*  one  would  have  thought  him  some  private  individual 
passing  along  the  streets  of  the  city.  Everything  betokened 
that  the  reign  of  the  papacy  was  drawing  to  an  end. 

The  Diet  of  Nuremberg  resumed  its  sittings  in  the  month  of 
January  1524.  A  storm  threatened  the  national  government, 
owing  to  the  firmness  of  Frederick.  The  Swabian  league,  the 
wealthiest  cities  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  Charles  V.,had 
sworn  his  destruction.  He  was  accused  of  favouring  the  new 
heresy.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to  remodify  this  adminis- 
tration without  retaining  one  of  its  former  members.  Frede- 
rick, overwhelmed  with  grief,  immediately  quitted  Nuremberg. 

The  festival  of  Easter  was  approaching.  Osiander  and  the 
evangelical  preachers  redoubled  their  zeal.  The  former  openly 
declared  in  his  sermons  that  Antichrist  entered  Rome  the 

*  Communi  habita,  quod  per  syWas  et  campos  ierat  per  mediun  orben 
.•.  ..sine  eloro,  sine  prsBvia  cruco.    Coohl.  p.  82. 
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rerj  day  when  Constantine  left  it  to  fix  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  consecration  of  the  pahn-branches  and 
inany  other  ceremonies  of  this  feast  v/ere  omitted :  four  thou- 
sand persons  received  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  the 
Queen  of  Denmark,  the  emperor^s  sister,  received  it  publicly, 
in  like  manner,  at  the  castle.  "  Ah  T*  exclaimed  the  Arch- 
duke Frederick,  losing  his  temper,  ^'  would  that  you  were 
not  my  sister  T — "  The  same  womb  bore  us,"  replied  the 
queen,  *'  and  I  will  sacrifice  everything  to  please  you,  except 
the  Word  of  God."* 

Campeggio  shuddered  as  he  witnessed  such  audacity ;  but 
affecting  to  despise  the  laughter  of  the  populace  and  the  dis- 
courses of  the  preachers,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  pope,  he  reminded  the  diet  of  the  edict  of 
Worms,  and  called  upon  them  to  put  down  the  ^Reformation 
by  force.  At  this  language  hiany  of  the  princes  and  depu- 
ties gave  vent  to  their  indignation :  ''  What  has  become  of 
die  list  of  grievances  presented  to  the  pope  by  the  German 
nation  ?"  said  they  to  Campeggio.  The  legate,  following  his 
instructions,  assumed  an  air  of  candour  and  surprise,  and  an- 
swered, ^'  Three  copies  of  that  list  reached  Rome ;  but  we  have 
received  no  official  communication  of  it,-{-  and  neither  the 
pope  nor  the  college  of  cardinals  could  believe  that  such  a 
paper  could  have  emanated  from  your  lordships.  We  thought 
that  it  came  from  some  private  individuals  who  had  pub* 
lished  it  out  of  hatred  to  the  court  of  Rome.  In  consequence 
of  this  I  have  no  instructions  on  the  matter." 

The  diet  was  incensed  at  this  reply.  If  it  is  thus  the  pope 
receives  their  representations,  they  will  also  know  how  to 
listen  to  those  he  addresses  to  them.  "  The  people,"  said 
many  deputies,  "  are  thirstmg  for  the  Word  of  God ;  and  to 
take  it  away,  as  the  edict  of  Worms  enjoins,  would  cause 
torrents  of  blood  to  flow." 

The  diet  immediately  made  preparations  for  replpng  to 
the  pope.  As  they  could  not  repeal  the  edict  of  Worms,  a 
clause  was  added  to  it  rendering  it  ineffectual    They  said, 

*  WoUe  sich  des  Wortes  Gottes  halten.    Seckead.  p.  613. 
^  Tria  Bolam  exemplaria  fuisse  pcrlata  Romam,  ad  qaosdam  priTaUnii 
ex  iis  unum  sibi  oontigisse.    Sleidan.  lib.  iv. 
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^  The  people  moBt  conform  with  it  as  far  as  passibleJ**  Now 
maDj  states  had  declared  it  impossible  to  enforce  it  At  the 
same  time,  raising  up  the  importunate  shade  of  the  councils 
of  Constance  and  of  Basle,  the  diet  demanded  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council  of  Christendom  to  be  held  in  Germany. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  this.  What  could  they  expect  from  a  council  which  per- 
haps would  never  be  convoked,  and  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  composed  of  bishops  from  every  na- 
tion ?  Will  Germany  submit  her  anti-Romish  inclinations 
to  prelates  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England  ?  The 
government  of  the  nation  had  already  been  abolished ;  for  it 
a  national  assembly  should  be  substituted  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

In  vain  did  Hannaart,  the  Spanish  envoy  from  Charles  V., 
and  all  the  partisans  of  Rome  and  the  emperor,  endeavour  to 
oppose  this  suggestion ;  the  majority  of  the  diet  was  immov- 
able. It  was  agreed  that  a  diet,  a  secular  assembly,  should 
meet  at  Spires,  in  the  month  of  November,  to  regulate  all 
religious  questions,  and  that  the  states  should  immediately 
instruct  their  theologians  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  controverted 
points  to  be  laid  before  that  august  assembly. 

They  forthwith  applied  to  their  task.  Each  province  drew 
up  its  memorial,  and  never  had  Rome  been  threatened  with 
a  more  terrible  explosion.  Franconia,  Brandenburg,  Hen?- 
neburg,  Windslieim,  Wertheim,  and  Nuremberg,  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  and  against  the  seven  sacraments, 
the  abuses  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  saints,  and  the  papal 
supremacy.  "  Here  is  coin  of  the  right  stamp,"  said  Luther. 
Not  one  of  the  questions  that  are  agitating  the  popular  mind 
will  be  passed  by  in  this  national  council.  The  majority  will 
carry  general  measures.  The  unity,  independence,  and  re- 
formation of  Germany  will  be  safe. 

On  being  apprized  of  tl\is,  the  pope  could  not  restrain  his 
wrath.  What  1  dare  they  set  up  a  secular  tribunal  to  decide 
on  religious  questions  indirect  opposition  to  his  authority If 

*  (ftiantam  eis  possibile  sit.    Cochlceus,  p.  84. 

f  Fontifex  seKerrime  iulit .intelli^cns  novum  de  religione  tribooa) 

eo  ptoto  ezcitari  citri  ipsius  auctori^item.    PalaT.  i.  18*2. 
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If  this  eictimordmary  resolution  should  be  carried  ou^  Get* 
Many  would  doubtless  be  saved,  but  Rome  would  be  lost. 
A  consistory  was  hastily  convened,  and  from  the  alann  of 
Hie  senators  one  might  have  thought  the  Germans  were 
marching  against  the  Capitol.  '^  We  must  take  the  elec- 
toral hat  firom  Frederick's  head,"  said  Aleander.  '^  The  kings 
of  England  and  Spain  must  threaten  to  break  ofif  all  com- 
merdal  int^course  with  the  free  cities/'  said  another  cardi* 
naL  The  congregation  at  last  decided  that  the  only  means 
of  safety  would  be  in  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent 
the  meeting  at  Spires. 

The  pope  immediately  wrote  to  the  emperor :  ''  If  I  am  the 
first  to  make  head  against  the  storm,  it  is  not  because  I  am 
the  only  one  the  tempest  threatens ;  but  because  I  am  at  the 
helm.  The  rights  of  the  empire  are  yet  more  invaded  than 
the  dignity  of  the  court  of  Rome.'' 

While  the  pope  was  sending  this  letter  to  Castile,  he 
was  endeavouring  to  procure  allies  in  Grermany.  He  soon 
gained  over  one  of  the  most  powerful  houses  in  the  empire, 
tiiat  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  The  edict  of  Worms  had  not 
been  more  strictly  enforced  there  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
evangelical  doctrine  had  made  great  progress.  But  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1521,  the  princes  of  that  country,  put 
in  motion  by  Doctor  £ck,  chancellor  in  the  university  ot 
ingolstadt,  had  ^awn  nearer  to  Rome,  and  had  published  a 
decree  enjoining  all  their  subjects  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors.* 

The  Bavarian  bishops  were  alarmed  at  this  encroachment 
of  the  secular  power.  £ck  set  out  for  Rome  to  solicit  the  pope 
for  an  extension  of  authority  in  behalf  of  the  princes,  l^e 
pope  granted  everything,  and  even  conferred  on  the  dukes  a 
fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  their  country. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  Reformation  possessed  no  organi- 
sation,  Roman-catholicism  already  had  recourse  to  powerful 
institutions  for  its  support ;  and  catholic  princes,  aided  by 
the  pope,  laid  their  hands  on  the  revenues  of  the  Ghuieki 
long  before  the  Reformation  ventured  to  touch  them.  .What 

*  Erstes  baierisches  Reli/i^ons  Mandat.    Winter,  Oesok.  der  Cftiii^ 
Lehre  in  Baiern,  i.  310. 
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we  think  of  the  reproachoB  the  Roman-catholics  have 
80  often  made  in  this  respect  ? 

dement  YIL  might  reckon  upon  Bavaria  to  avert  the 
fannidable  assembly  at  Spures.  Erelong  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, the  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  other  princes^  were 
gained  in  their  turn. 

Bat  Gampeggio  desired  to  go  still  further :  Germany  must 
be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps ;  Germans  must  be  opposed 
to  Germans. 

Some  time  before,  during  his  residence  at  Stuttgard,  tlie 
legate  had  concerted  with  Ferdinand  the  plan  of  a  league 
against  the  Reformation.  "  There  is  everything  to  be  feared 
m  an  assembly  where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard,"  said 
he.  "  The  Diet  of  Spires  may  destroy  Rome  and  save  Wit- 
temberg.  Let  us  close  our  ranks ;  let  us  come  to  an  under- 
standing for  the  day  of  battle."*  Ratisbon  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  of  meeting. 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  between  the  bouses  of  Ba- 
varia and  Austria,  Campcggio  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Dokes  of  Bavaria  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  to  this  city, 
at  the  end  of  June  1524.  They  were  joined  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  and  the  Bishops  of  Trent  and  Ratisbon. 
The  Bishops  of  Spires,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Strasburg,  ]3asle, 
Constance,  Preisingen,  Passau,  and  Brixen  were  present  by 
deputy. 

The  legate  opened  their  sittings,  describing  in  forcible  lan- 
guage the  dangers  threatened  by  the  Reformation  both  to 
princes  and  clergy.  '^  Let  us  extirpate  heresy  and  save  the 
Church,'*  exclaimed  he. 

Tlie  conference  lasted  fifteen  days  in  tliQ  town-hall  of 
Ratisbon.  A  grand  ball,  that  continued  till  daylight,  served 
to  enliven  this  first  Catholic  assembly  held  by  tiie  papacy 
against  the  dawning  Reformation.f  After  this,  measures 
were  resolved  upon  for  the  destruction  of  the  heretics. 

The  legate  thougbt  tlmt,  according  to  the  notorious  axiom 

of  the  Council  of  Constance,  no  faith  should  be  kept  with 

heretics,}  and  in  the  mean  time  he  carried  out  thiiB  great 

*  Winter,  Gesoh.  der  Evuig.  Lehre  in  Baiern,  L  156. 
t  Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  il.  159. 

t  Non  68t  frangere  fidem  in  oo,  qoi  Deo  fidem  frangjlt.   Deeiet  Gona 
ipen.  19.    September  33, 1415. 
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prhidple  on  a  small  scale.  Daring  the  sittings  of  the  diet  at 
Nuremberg,  Campeggio  had  taken  a  globe  and  a  book  from  a 
poor  vendor  of  astronomical  instruments :  these  he  kept,  and 
refused  to  make  any  compensation,  because  the  man  was  a 
Lutheran.  Our  authority  for  this  incident  is  the  celebrated 
Pirckheimer,  one  of  the  diief  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  * 

The  princes  and  bishops  bound  themselyes  to  enforce  the 
edicts  of  Worms  and  Nuremberg ;  to  permit  no  change  in 
public  worship ;  to  tolerate  no  married  priest  in  their  states ; 
to  recall  all  their  subjects  who  might  be  studying  at  Wit- 
temberg ;  and  to  employ  every  means  in  their  power  f<fl4he 
extirpation  of  heresy.  They  enjoined  the  preachers,  in%e 
interpretation  of  difficult  passages,  to  rely  on  the  fathers  of 
the  Latyi  Church,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gre- 
gory. Not  venturing,  in  the  face  of  the  Reformation,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen,  they  were  content  to 
lay  the  first  foundations  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  could  not  close  their  eyes 
against  the  scandals  and  corrupt  morals  of  the  priests,-!-  they 
agreed  on  a  project  of  reform,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
embrace  those  German  grievances  which  least  concerned  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  priests  were  forbidden  to  trade,  to 
haunt  the  taverns,  "  to  frequent  dances,"  and  to  dispute  over 
their  cups  about  articles  of  faith. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  confederation  of  Ratisbon.| 
Even  while  taking  up  arms  against  the  Reformation,  Rome 
conceded  something ;  and  in  these  decrees  we  may  observe 
the  first  influence  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  efiect  an  inward  renovation  of  Catholicism.  The 
Gospel  cannot  display  its  strength  without  its  enemies  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  it  in  some  way  or  another.  Emser  had 
published  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  opposition  to  Luther's ; 
Eck  his  Common-places y  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  MelaiMS 
thon's;§  and  now  Rome  was  opposing  to  the  Reformation 
those  partial  essays  of  reform  to  which  modem  Romanism  is 
owing.    But  all  these  works  were  in  reality  subtle  expedients 

♦  Stpobel's  Venn.  BeytrU^e  zar  Gesch.  der  Litt.  Niimberflj.  1776,  p.  98. 
t  Improbis  clerioomm  abasibus  et  perditis  moribos.    Cochl(Biis,p.  91. 
t  Ut  LutheransB  factioni  efficacias  resistere  possipt,  nltronea  ooiilb> 
dmtione  sese  coofitrixerunt.    Ibid. 
I  BiMhiridioii,  mq  looi  -sontra  haniioofl.    1525. 
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to  escape  from  impending  danger;  branches  plucked  indeed 
from  the  tree  of  the  Refonnation,  but  planted  in  a  soil  which 
killed  them ;  there  was  no  yitality,  and  nerer  will  there  be 
any  vitality  in  such  attempts. 

Another  &ct  here  occurs  to  us.  The  Roman  party  formed 
at  Batisbon  the  first  league  that  infringed  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many. The  signal  for  battle  was  given  from  the  pope's 
camp.  Ratisbon  was  the  cradle  of  this  diyision,  this  poli- 
tical rending  of  their  natiye  land,  which  so  many  of  the 
Oermans  deplore  to  this  hour.  The  national  assembly  of 
JMtefl,  by  sanctioning  and  generalizing  the  reform  of  the 
^Rrch,  would  have  secured  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The 
conyei'ticle  of  separatists  at  Ratisbon  for  ever  divided  the 
nation  into  two  parties.* 

Yet  Campeggio's  plans  did  not  at  first  succeed  as  had  been 
expected.  JPew  princes  answered  this  appeal  Luther's  most 
decided  adversaries,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  Elector  Joa- 
chim of  Brandenburg,  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  the  im- 
perial cities,  took  no  part  in  it.  It  was  felt  that  the  pope's  legate 
was  forming  a  Romish  party  in  Germany  against  the  nation 
itself.  Popular  sympathies  counterbalanced  religious  antipar- 
thies,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Ratisbon  reformation  became 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  people.  But  the  first  step  had  been 
taken,  the  example  given.  It  was  imagined  that  it  would  be 
no  difficult  task  eventually  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  this 
Roman  league.  Those  who  still  hesitated  would  necessarily 
be  drawn  into  it  by  the  progress  of  events.  To  the  legate 
Campeggio  belongs  the  glory  of  having  dug  the  mine  which 
was  most  seriously  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  Germany,  the 
existence  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  Reformation.  Hencefor- 
ward Luther's  cause  ceased  to  be  a  mere  religious  alSair ;  the 
dispute  with  the  monk  of  Wittcmberg  ranked  among  the 
political  events  of  Europe.  Luther  is  about  to  be  eclipsed; 
and  Charles  V.,  the  pope,  and  the.  princes  will  be  the  princi« 
pal  actors  on  the  stage  where  the  grand  drama  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  to  be  performed. 

Tet  the  assembly  at  Spires  was  still  kept  in  view;  it  might 
repair  the  mischief  that  Campeggio  had  effected  at  Ratisbon. 


*  Raoke,  Deutsehe  Geseh.  U.  103. 
VOL.  ml  8 
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Borne  made  ev^  exertion  to  prevent  it  "  What  T  said  the 
papal  deputies,  not  only  to  Charles  Y.  bnt  also  to  Henry 
VIIL  and  other  princes  of  Christendom,  ^'  What  1  do  these 
insolent  Germans  pretend  to  decide  points  of  faith  in  a  na« 
tional  assembly  ?  It  would  seem  that  kings,  the  imperial  an- 
tVority,  all  Christendom,  and  the  whole  world,  should  submit 
io  their  decrees  I" 

rhe  moment  was  well  chosen  to  act  upon  the  emperor. 
The  war  between  this  prince  and  Francis  I.  was  at  its  height 
Fescara  and  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  had  quitted  Italy, 
and  entering  France  in  the  month  of  May,  had  laid  sie|M^ 
Marseilles.  The  pope,  who  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on^iV 
attack,  might  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  'of  the 
imperial  army.  Charles,  who  must  have  feared  to  displease 
him,  did  not  hesitate,  and  inunediately  sacrificed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  empire  to  the  favour  of  Rome  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  struggle  with  France. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Charles  issued  an  edict  from  Burgos 
in  Castile,  wherein  he  declared,  with  an  imperious  and  angry 
tone,  ^^  that  the  pope  alone  had  the  right  of  convoking  a 
council,  and  the  emperor  of  demanding  one ;  that  the  meet- 
ing appointed  to  take  place  at  Spires  could  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated ;  that  it  was  strange  the  German  nation 
should  undertake  a  task  which  all  the  other  nations  in  the 
universe,  even  with  the  pope's  guidance,  would  not  have  the 
right  of  doing ;  and  that  they  should  hasten  to  enforce  the 
decree  of  Worms  against  the  new  Mahomet" 

Thus  came  from  Spain  and  Italy  the  blow  that  arrested 
in  Germany  the  development  of  the  GospeL  Charles  was 
not  yet  satisfied.  In  1519,  he  had  proposed  to. unite  his 
sister,  the  Archduchess  Catherine,  to  John  Frederick,  son  of 
Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother,  and  heir  to  the  electorate. 
But  was  it  not  this  Saxon  house  that  supported  in  Germany 
those  principles  of  religious  and  political  independence  which 
Charles  hated  ?  He  decided  on  breaking  ofif  entirely  with 
the  troublesome  and  guilty  representative  of  the  evangelical 
and  national  ideas,  and  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  John 
in.,  king  of  Portugal.  Frederick,  who  in  1519  had  shown 
his  indifference  to  the  overtures  of  the  King  of  Spain,  was 
aUe  in  1524  to  suppress  the  indignation  he  fAt  at  ths 
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iperai's  conduct ;  bnt  Duke  John  haughtily  intimated  that 
duB  proceeding  had  wounded  his  feelings  Ycry  deeply. 

Thus  the  two  hcwtile  camps  that  were  destined  to  rend  the 
e^Hie  for  so  long  a  period  became  daily  more  distinct 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PoMatioii — Ghtfpftrd  Tauber*— A  Bookseller— Cruelties  in  Wurtemberg, 
f/^   Salxbnrgi  and  Bavaria— Pomerania — Henry  of  Zuphten. 

The  Roman  party  was  not  satisfied  with  tliis.  The  alliance 
f^Batisbon  was  not  to  be  a' mere  form;  it  must  be  sealed 
with  blood.  Ferdinand  and  Campeggio  descended  the  Dan- 
ube together  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna,  and  during  their 
journey  bound  each  other  by  cruel  promises.  Tlic  pcrsecu 
tion  immediately  broke  out  in  the  Austrian  states. 

One  Gaspard  Tauber,  a  citizen  of  Vienna,  had  circulated 
Luther's  writings,  and  had  even  written  against  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  purgatory,  and  transubstantiation.*  Being 
thrown  into  prison,  he  was  simimoned  by  his  judges,  both 
theologians  and  lawyers,  to  retract  his  errors.  It  was  thought 
that  he  had  consented,  and  every  preparation  was  made  in 
Vienna  to  gratify  the  people  with  this  solemn  spectacle.  On 
the  festival  of  St  Mary's  nativity,  two  pulpits  were  erected 
in  St  Stephen's  cemetery,  one  for  tlie  leader  of  the  choir,  who 
was  to  extol  by  his  chants  the  repentance  of  the  heretic ; 
and  the  other  for  Tauber  himself.  The  formula  of  recanta- 
tion was  placed  in  his  hands ;-{-  the  people  and  choristers 
waited  in  silence.  Whether  Tauber  had  made  no  promise, 
or  whether  at  the  moment  of  abjuration  his  faith  suddenly 
revived  with  fresh  energy,  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  not  con- 
vinced, and  I  appeal  to  the  holy  Roman  empire!"  Clergy, 
choristers,  and  people  were  seized  with  astonishment  and 
alamu  But  Tauber  continued  to  call  for  death  rather  than 
that  he  should  deny  the  Gospel.   He  was  decapitated,  and  his 

*  Atque  etiam  proprios  ipse  tractatus  perscripserim.    CochkBnB,  p.  99L 


t  See  CooU.,  ibid  ;  Cum  igitur  ego  Caspams  Tanber,  etc. 
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body  burnt  ;*  and  his  courage  made  an  indelible  impressioh 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  •      _^ 

At  Buda  in  Hungary,  an  evangelidfl^l^kseller,  named 
John,  had  circulated  Luther's  New  Testament  and  other  6t 
his  writings  throughout  that  country.  He  was  bound  to  a 
$take ;  his  persecutors  then  piled  his  books  around  him,  en- 
closing him  as  if  in  a  tower,  and  then  set  fire  to  them.  John 
manifested  unshaken  courage,  exclaiming  from  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  that  he  was  delighted  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  the 
^  Lord.f  "  Blood  follows  blood,"  cried  Luther,  when  informed 
of  this  martyrdom,  ^'but  that  generous,  blood,  which  Rom 
loves  to  shed,  will  at  last  suffocate  the  pope  with  his  kings 
and  their  kingdoms.**! 

Fanaticism  grew  fiercer  eveiy  day ;  evangelical  ministers 
were  expelled  from  their  churches ;  magistrates  were  ban- 
ished; and  at  times  the  most  horrible  punishments  were 
inflicted.  In  Wurtemberg,  an  inquisitor  named  Reichler 
caused  the  Lutherans,  and  above  all  the  preachers,  to  be 
hanged  upon  trees.  Barbarous  ruffians  were  found  who 
unfeelingly  nailed  the  pastors  by  their  tongues  to  a  post; 
'  so  that  these  unhappy  victims,  tearing  themselves  violently 
from  the  wood  to  which  they  were  fastened,  were  horribly 
mutilated  in  attempting  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  thus 
deprived  of  that  gift  which  they  had  long  used  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel.§ 

Similar  persecutions  took  place  in  the  other  states  of  the 
catholic  league.  An  evangelical  minister  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salzburg  was  led  to  prison,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days ;  whilst  the  police  who  had  him  in  charge 
were  drinking  at  an  alehouse  on  the  road,  two  young 
peasants,  moved  with  compassion,  eluded  their  vigilance, 
and  delivered  the  pastor.  The  anger  of  the  archbishop 
was  inflamed  against  these  poor  people,  and  withont  any 

*  Credo  te  yidisse  Casparis  Tauber  historiam  martyris  noTi  YleniiM^ 
^uem  osesnm  capite  Bcribant  et  igne  ezustom  pro  yerbo  Dei.  Luther  lo 
Haasmann,  12th  Noyember  1524,  ii.  563. 

f  Idem  accidit  BudsB  in  Ungaria  bibliopola  cuidam  Johanni,  simnl  earn 
ftbris  circa  earn  positis  ezusto,  fortissimeque  passo  pro  Domino.  Lntte 
$9  Hansmann,  ii.  563. 

t  Sanguis  sanguinem  tangit,  qui  suffocabit  papam  oum  regibaa  et  TtgaiM 
•His.    Ibid. 

§  Ranke,  Deutsche  Gosoh.  ii.  174. 
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fbnn  of  trial  they  were  ordered  ta  be  beheaded.  They  were 
tecretly  led  outside  the  town  earl^  in  the  morning ;  and  when 
tbey  arriyed  on  the  plain  where  they  were  to  die,  the  execu- 
^xmet  himself  hesitated,  for  (said  he)  they  have  not  been 
tried.  "  Do  what  I  command  you,"  harshly  replied  the 
archbishop's  emissary,  ''  and  leave  the  responsibility  to  the 
prince  r  and  the  heads  of  these  youthful  liberators  imme- 
diately fell  beneath  the  sword.* 

The  persecution  was  most  yiolent  in  the  states  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria:  priests  were  deprived  of  their  office; 
nobles  driven  from  their  castles ;  spies  filled  the  whole  country; 
and  in  eveiy  heart  reigned  mistrust  and  alarm.  As  Bernard 
Fichtel,  a  magistrate,  was  going  to  Nuremberg  on  the  duke's 
business,  oiv  the  high-road  he  fell  in  with  Francis  Burkhardt, 
professor  at  Ingolstadt,  and  one  of  Dr.  Eck's  friends.  Burk- 
hardt accosted  him,  and  they  travelled  together.  Aftei 
supper  the  professor  began  to  talk  of  religion ;  Fichtel,  who 
was  no  stranger  to  his  fellow-traveller,  reminded  him  that 
the  new  edict  prohibited  such  conversation^  "  Between 
OS,"  replied  Burkhardt,  '^  there  is  nothing  to  fear." — Upon 
this  Fichtel  remarked :  "  I  do  not  think  this  edict  can  ever 
be  enforced."  He  then  proceeded  to  express  himself  in  an 
ambiguous  manner  on  purgatory,  and  said  it  was  a  horrible 
thing  to  punish  religious  differences  with  death.  At  these 
words  Burkhardt  could  not  contain  himself:  '^  What  is  more 
just,"  said  he,  ^^than  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  these 
Lutheran  rascals  I"  He  took  a  friendly  leave  of  Fichtel,  but 
inmiediately  denounced  him.  Fichtel  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  the  wretched  man,  who  had  never  thought  of 
becoming  a  martyr,  and  whose  religious  convictions  were 
not  very  deep,  only  escaped  death  by  a  shameful  retracta- 
tion. There  was  no  security  in  any  place,  not  even  in  th« 
bosom  of  a  friend. 

But  others  met  with  that  death  from  which  Fichtel 
escaped.  In  vain  was  the  Gospel  preached  in  secret  ;f  the 
dnkes  tracked  it  in  its  obscurity  and  mystery, — ^beneath  the 
domestic  roof  and  in  the  lonely  fields. 

"  The  cross  and  persecution  reign  in  Bavaria,"  saic 

*  Zanner,  Salzbnrger  Chronik.  ir.  881. 

f  VerU  non  palam  seminati.    L.  Epp.  iL  SS^ 
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Luther ;  "  these  wild  beasts  are  lashing  themselyes  into 
madness."*  ^ 

Even  the  north  of  Grermany  was  not  free  froih  these 
cruelties.  Bogislaus,  duke  of  Pomerania,  being  dead,  his  boH; 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  Duke  George's  court,  persecuted 
the  Gospel ;  Suaven  and  Kiiipstrow  were  compelled  to  flee. 

But  it  was  in  Holstein  that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  of  fanaticism  occurred. 

Henry  von  Zuphten,  who  had  escaped,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  convent  at  Antwerp,  was  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
Bremen;  Nicholas  Boye,  pastor  of  Mehldorf  in  the  Ditt^ 
marsh,  and  several  pious  men  of  that  district,  invited  him  to 
come  and  proclaim  Jesus  Christ  among  them.  He  complied 
with  their  wishes.  Immediately  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans 
and  the  vicar  of  the  official  of  Hamburg  consulted  together. 
"  If  he  preaches  and  the  people  listen  to  him,"  said  they; 
^'  all  is  lost  i"  The  prior,  after  passing  an  agitated  night, 
rose  early  and  repaired  to  the  barren  and  uncultivated  heath 
where  the  forty-eight  regents  of  the  country  were  wont  to 
hold  their  meetings.  "  The  monk  of  Bremen  is  come  to  ruin 
all  the  Dittmarshers,*  said  he  to  them.  These  forty-ei^t 
simple-minded  and  ignorant  men,  being  persuaded  that  they 
would  acquire  great  renown  by  delivering  the  world  from 
the  heretical  monk,  resolved  on  putting  him  to  death,  with- 
out having  either  seen  or  heard  him. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  and  the  prior  wished  to  prevent 
Henry  from  preaching  on  the  following  day.  He  arrived  at 
the  pastor  Boye's  dwelling  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
the  letter  of  the  forty-eight  regents.  "  I£  it  be  God*s  will  that 
I  should  die  among  the  Dittmarshers,"  said  Henry  von 
Zuphten,  "  heaven  is  as  near  me  there  as  elsewhere  ;f  I  wiD 
preach." 

He  went  up  into  the  pulpit  and  preached  with  great  energy 
His  hearers,  moved  and  excited  by  his  christian  eloquencei 
had  scarcely  left  the  church  when  the  prior  handed  them  ths 
letter  of  the  forty-eight  regents,  forbidding  the  monk  to 
preach.  They  immediately  sent  their  representatives  to  the 
heath ;  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  Dittmarshers  agreed 

*  In  Bayaria  mnltuxn  regnat  crux  ot  peneeixtio.    L.  Epp.  ii.  68Sk 
-f  Der  Himmel  wtre  da  so  nahe  als  andenwo.    L.  Oi»p.  six.  fiSO. 
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thtti  eonndering  cheir  great  ignorance,  they  would  wait  on- 
til  Easter.  But  the  incensed  prior  went  np  to  some  of 'the 
regents  and  inflamed  their  zeal  afresh.  ^'  We  will  write  to 
him,"  said  th^y. — ^^  Mind  what  you*are  about,"  replied  tlie 
prior;  ^  if  he  begins  to  speak,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  nothing 
with  him.  We  must  seize  him  during  the  night,  and  bum 
him  before  he  can  open  his  mouth." 

They  determined  to  adopt  this  course.  At  nightfall  on  the 
day  after  the  Festival  of  the  Conception,  the  Ave  Mafia  bell 
was  rung.  At  this  signal,  all  the  neighbouring  yillagers  as- 
sembled, to  the  niunber  of  fiye  hundred,  and  their  leaders 
having  broached  three  butts  of  Hamburg  beer,  by  this  means 
inspired  them  with  great  courage.  It  was  striking  midnight 
when  they  reached  Mehldorf ;- — the  peasants  were  armed ; — 
the  monks  carried  torches; — all  marched  in  disorder,  ex- 
changing shouts  of  fury.  As  they  entered  the  village,  they 
kept  deep  silence  for  fear  Henry  should  escape. 

On  a  sudden  the  gates  of  the  parsonage  were  burst  open ; 
the  drunken  peasants  rushed  in,  striking  everything  they 
saw;  dishes,  kettles,  flagons,  clothing,  were  tossed  about 
pell-'mell ;  they  seized  on  all  the  gold  and  silver  they  could 
find,  and  falling  on  the  poor  pastor,  they  beat  him,  with  loud 
cries  of  "  Kill  him  I  kill  him  I"  and  then  flung  him  into  the 
mud.  But  it  was  Henry  they  were  seeking ;  they  pulled  him 
out  of  bed,  tied  his  hands  behind  hia  back,  and  dragged  him 
after  them,  without  clothing,  and  in  a  piercing  cold  night 
"  Why  did  you  come  here,"  said  they.  As  Henry  answered 
mildly,  they  cried  out,  "  Down  with  him  I  down  with  him  I 
if  we  listen  to  him  we  shall  become  heretics  also  1"  They 
had  dragged  him  naked  through  the  ice  and  snow ;  his  feet 
were  bleeding ;  he  entreated  to  be  set  on  horseback.  "  Yes, 
indeed,"  replied  they,  mocking  him,  '^  we  will  find  horses 

for  heretics! March!" — ^And  they  continued  hurrying 

him  towards  the  heath.  A  woman,  standing  at  the  door  of 
her  cottage  as  the  servant  of  Grod  was  passing,  began  to 
weep.  "  My  good  woman,"  said  Henry,  "  do  not  weep  few 
me."  The  baUiff  pronounced  his  condemnation.  Upon  this 
one  of  the  madmen  who  had  dragged  him  hither  struck  the 
preacher  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  head  with  a  sword ;  another 
gave  him  a  blow  with  a  dub;  after  which  they  brought  hin 
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a  poor  monk  to  receiye  his  confession.  "  Brother,"  sud 
Henry,  **  have  I  ever  done  you  ktj  wrong  ?'*-*^"  None,**  re- 
plied the  monk. — *^  in  Uiat  case  I  have  nothing  to  confiBSS  to 
yon,"  resumed  Henry,  "  and  yott  have  nothing  to  forgive 
me."  The  monk  retired  in  con^ftfiion.  Several  ineffectual 
attempts  were  made  to  kmdle  the  {rile ;  the  logs  would  not 
catch  fire.  For  two  hours  the  martyr  remained  thus  before 
the  furious  peasantry, — calm,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
While  they  were  binding  him  to  throw  him  into  the  flames,  he 
began  the  confession  of  his  faith.  ''  Bum  first,"  said  a  pca^ 
sant,  striking  him  on  the  mouth  with  his  fist,  "  and  then 
you  may  speak  I"  They  tried  to  fling  him  on  the  pile,  but 
he  fell  on  one  side.  John  Holme,  seizing  a  club,  struck  him 
upon  the  breast,  and  he  was  laid  dead  on  the  burning 
heap.  ^'  Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  sufleriligs  of  the  holy 
martyr,  Henry  yon  Zuphten."*   . 


CHAPTER  ;VI^     i 

■  •»  • 

IXyinons^The  hord*B  Sappei^— Two  Extremes— Hoen's  DiiMotery — 
CarlsUdt— Luther— Mystioisu  of  the  ;^i#hiusa«tiMCutetadt  at  Oria- 
mund— Lather's  Mission— Interview  fat  Ta)>le<:r^«  Conference  of 
Orlamond—Carlstadt  banished.  ^    . 

While  the  Roman  party  was  i  everywhere  drawing  the 
sword  against  the  Reformation,  jthis  woiik  Underwent  new 
developments.  It  is  not  at  Zut;ich  or  at  Geneva,  but  in 
Wittemberg,  the  focus  of  the  Dutheran  revival,  that  wet 
should  look  for  the  commencement  of  that  reformed  Church, 
of  which  Calvin  became  the  chief  doctor.  These  two  great 
families  had  slept  in  the  same  cradle.  .Union  ought 
in  like  manner  to  have  crowned  their  mature  age.  .  But 
when  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper- was  once  started, 
Luther  violently  rejected  the  reformed  element,  and  bound 
himself  and  his  Church  in  an  exclusive  Lutheranism.  The 
vexation  he  felt  at  this  rival  doctrine  caused  him  to  lose 
much  of  his  natural  kindness  of  .disposition,  and  aroused  in 
him  a  mistrust,  an  habitual  discontent  aijud  irritadoD^  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  strang^^  '  1=    ,, 

*  Das  ist  die  wahre  Historie,  &a.    L.  Oi^Pv^CiKiK.  883. 
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The  controyersy  broke  out  between  the  two  old  friendSj 
tbe  two  champions  who  had  fought  side  by  side  at  Leipsio 
against  Rome, — ^between  Carlstadt  and  Luther.    In  each  of 
them  their  attachment  to  contrary  doctrines  originated  in  a 
torn  of  mind  that  merits  our  esteem.    In  fact,  there  are  two 
extremes  in  questions  of  religion ;  the  one  materializes,  the 
other  spiritualizes  everything.    Tlie  former  of  these   two 
extremes  is  that  of  Rome ;  tlie  latter,  of  the  Mystics.    Re- 
ligion, like  man  himself,  is  compounded  of  body  and  soul ;  the 
pore  idealists  as  well  as  the  materialists,  in  religious  views 
no  less  than  in  philosophical  systems,  arc  equally  mistaken. 
Such  is  the  great  question  hidden  under  the  discussion 
about  the  Lord^s  Supper.    While  on  a  superficial  glance  we 
see  nothing  but  a  trivial  dispute  about  words,  a  deeper  ob- 
servation discloses  to  us  one  of  the  most  important  contro- 
versies that  can  occupy  the  human  mind. 

Here  the  reformers  divide  into  two  parties  ;  but  each 
carries  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  truth.  Luther  and 
his  followers  intend  opposing  an  exaggerated  spiritual- 
ism ;  Carlstadt  and  the  reformed  attack  a  hateful  material- 
ism. Each  of  them  arraigns  the  error  which  in  his  view 
appears  the  most  fatal,  and,  in  assailing  it,  possibly  goes  be- 
yond the  truth.  But  this  is  of  no  importance ;  each  of  them 
is  true  in  his  general  tendency,  and  altliough  belonging  to 
two  different  hosts,  these  two  illustrious  teachers  both  take 
their  stand  under  one  common  banner, — that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  alone  is  Truth  in  its  infinite  extent. 

Carlstadt  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  tc 
real  piety  than  confidence  in  outward  ceremonies  and  in  a 
certain  magical  influence  of  the  sacraments.  The  outward 
participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  Rome,  was 
sufficient  for  salvation,  and  this  principle  had  materialized 
religion.  Carlstadt  saw  no  better  way  of  restoring  its  spirit- 
uality than  by  denying  all  presence  of  Christ's  body :  and  he 
taught  that  this  holy  feast  was  to  believers  simply  a  pledge 
of  their  redemption. 

Did  Carlstadt  arrive  at  these  oi)inions  unaided  ?  No :  all 
things  are  bound  together  in  the  Cliurch;  and  the  historical 
filiation  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  so  long  overlooked,  now 
appears  clearly  established.     Unquestionablv  we  cannot  iaS 

8* 


to  awn  iSkoB  doebne  die  satiBw&tB  of  sercnl  of  flie 
nflien;  tiiit  if  ne  fleaicb  in  die  long  disbi  of  sues  for  die 
Bnk  whidt  more  immwiiitrif  connects  diat  of  Onfatidt  and 
the  Swiss  reibnnetSy  ne  shsH  find  it  in  J6tai  Wcssd,  die 
most  ilfaistrioBS  doctor  of  die  fiHeendi  centmy.* 

A  duistisn  btwyer  of  HoDand,  Gom^as  Hoen  (Honins)^ 
a  friend  of  Ensmoa,  and  who  had  been  duown  into  priscm 
in  1523  for  Ins  attacfimpnt  to  die  Gospd,  fonnd  amon^  die 
papers  of  James  Hod[,dean  of  Naddwilc,  and  s  great  friend 
of  Wessd,  sereral  treatises  bj  diis  iDnstoioas  doctor  toodi- 
ing  die  Lorff s  Si^Kr.  j-  Hoen,  conTinoed  of  die  tmth  of  tiie 
qnitoal  sense  ascribed  bj  Wcmd  to  diis  sacrament,  tiiongfat 
it  bis  doty  to  oommnnieate  to  the  refonners  these  papcn 
written  bjr  bis  fidlow-coantzyman.  He  therefore  transmitted 
diem  to  two  of  bis  friends,  J<dm  Bho£ns,  president  of  the 
farethroioftheOMnmon-lifeat  Utrecht,  andGcoige  Sagains 
or  Saganns,  togedier  with  s  letter  on  the  same  subject,  and 
desared  them  to  Uj  all  of  them  before  Lather. 

About  the  dose  of  the  year  1520,  the  two  Datdmen  anired 
aft  Wlttembeig,  where  they  seem  to  bsTC  been  foTouably 
recdredby  Caristadt  from  the  first  moment ;  while  Lather,  as 
was  bis  cnstffln,  incited  these  fodgn  friends  to  meet  some  of 
his  cofleagnes  at  dinner.  The  oonTOsation  naturally  fd  on  the 
treasure  these  Netherianders  bad broogfat  with  them,and  parti- 
colariy  on  the  writings  ofWcssd  concerning  the  Lorf s  Sapper. 

Rhodias  inTited  Lather  to  reeeire  the  doctrine  that  the 
great  doctor  of  the  fifteendi  centmy  bad  so  dearfy  set  forth, 
and  Caristadt  entreated  bis  friend  to  acknoidedge  the  spiri- 
tual agnificatioa  of  the  Eucharist,  and  eren  to  write  against 
the  carnal  eating  of  Christ's  body.  Lather  shook  his  bead 
and  reftised,  upcm  whidi  Caristadt  rrdaimfd  wandl^: 
'  Wen,  then,  if  you  win  not  do  it,  I  will,  aldioag^  for  km 
fitted  than  yoursdL*  Such  was  the  b^;inning  of  the  dm- 
siim  that  afterwards  occuired  between  these  two  eolieagae84 

*  See  ToL  L  p.  lOS. 

t  See HaidcBbers  Fite  ITcsMsfc;  Gcrdfls.  £rk<.  Ami^  fMOTLL 
mniiilii,irnrlifr  in  ITIT    Ulmui  Joh.  WcBsel  C3il efiLX pw SSL 

tHai'Aedbas.Vite  WesKli  ;  W.  Opp.  AMslerdea,pL  Uw 
mSks  to  Bhedhis  Gabvw,  Mebficthoa,  end  Tit.  Blanicr,  tnm 
mfB  Ikaft  iKicedTedMs  aceeast,  and  a4ds :  latcria  velm  Wm 
fim  bene ;  adki  altci^  «t  Sdeti  icli44in. 
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Tbe  two  Netherlanders,  being  rejected  in  Saxony,  resolved  to 
tmn  their  steps  towards  Switzerland,  where  we  shall  meet 
with  them  again. 

Luther  henceforward  took  a  diametrically  opposite  direction. 
At  first,  he  had  apparently  contended  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
wo  have  just  pointed  out.  In  his  treatise  on  the  mass,  which 
appeared  in  1520,  he  said ;  "  I  can  every  day  partake  of  the 
sacraments,  if  I  only  call  to  mind  the  words  and  promises  of 
Christ,  and  if  I  nourish  and  strengthen  my  faith  with  them.** 
Neither  Carlstadt,  Zwingle,  nor  Calvin,  have  ever  used 
stronger  language  than  this.  It  would  even  appear  that 
the  idea  frequently  occurred  to  him  at  tliis  period,  that  a  sym- 
bolical explanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  the  most 
powerfid  weapon  to  overturn  the  papal  system  from  top  to 
bottom ;  for  he  said  in  1525,  that  five  years  previously  he 
had  midergone  many  severe  temptations  for  this  doctrine,* 
and  that  the  man  who  could  have  proved  to  him  that  there 
was  only  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  would  have  done 
hun  the  greatest  service. 

But  new  circumstances  threw  him  into  an  opposition,  at 
times  not  unmingled  with  violence,  against  those  very 
opinions  to  which  he  had  made  so  near  an  approach.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  day  explains  the  direc- 
tion Luther  now  took.  They  were  not  content  with  under- 
valuing what  they  called  the  external  Word,  that  is,  the 
Bible,  and  with  pretending  to  special  revelations  from  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  they  went  so  far  as  to  despise  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  something  outward,  and  to  speak  of 
an  inward  communion  as  being  the  only  true  communion. 
From  that  time,  in  every  attempt  made  to  explain  the  doc- 
Irme  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  symbolical  manner,  Luther 
saw  only  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  of  substituting  arbitrary  allegories  for  their  real 
meaning;  of  spiritualizing  every  thing  in  religion;  of  making  it 
consist,  not  in  the  gifts  of  God,  but  in  the  impressions  of  men ; 
and  of  substituting  by  this  means  for  the  true  Christianity  a 
fnjBticism,  a  theosophy,  a  fanaticism,  that  would  infallibly  be- 
come its  grave.  We  must  acknowledge  that,  had  it  not  been 
Ibr  Luther's  violent  opposition,  the  mystical,  enthusiastic, 

*  loh  habe  wohl  so  harte  Anfechtungen  da  erlltten.    L.  Dpp.  U.  SfH 
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Und  subjective  tendency  would  then  perhaps  hare  made 
rapid  progress,  and  would  have  turned  back  the  tide  of  bless* 
ings  that  the  Reformation  was  to  spread  over  the  world. 

Carlstadt,  impatient  at  being  prevented  from  explaining 
his  doctrine  freely  in  Wittemberg,  urged  by  his  conscience  to 
combat  a  system  which  in  his  ''opinion  lowered  Chrises  death 
and  destroyed  his  righteousness,"  resolved  "  to  give  a  public 
testimony  for  the  love  of  poor  and  cruelly  deceived  Chris- 
tendom." He  left  Wittemberg  at  the  beginning  of  1524, 
without  informing  either  the  university  or  the  chapter  of  his 
hitentions,  and  repaired  to  the  small  town  of  Orlamund,  the 
diurch  of  which  was  placed  under  his  superintendence.  He 
had  the  incumbent  dismissed,  got  himself  nominated  pastor 
hi  his  stead,  and  in  despite  of  the  chapter,  the  university, . 
and  the  elector,  established  himself  in  this  new  post 

He  soon  began  to  propagate  his  doctrine.  ''  It  is  impos- 
sible," said  he,  "  to  find  in  the  real  presence  any  advantage 
tihat  does  not  proceed  from  faith ;  it  is  therefore  useless."  In 
explaining  Christ^s  words  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  had  recourse  to  an  interpretation  which  is  not 
admitted  by  the  reformed  Churches.  Luther,  in  the  dispu- 
tation at  Leipsic,  had  explained  these  words :  Thou  art  Peter j 
and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  by  separating  the 
two  propositions,  and  appl3ring  the  latter  to  our  Saviour's 
person.  "In  like  manner,"  said  Carlstadt,  "the  words 
take,  eat,  refer  to  the  bread ;  but  this  is  my  hddy  relates  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  then  pointed  to  himself,  and  intimated  by 
the  symbol  of  breaking  the  bread,  that  his  body  was  soon  to 
be  broken." 

Carlstadt  did  not  stop  here.  He  was  scarcely  emancipated 
from  the  guardianship  of  Luther,  before  he  felt  his  zeal 
revive  against  the  images.  It  was  easy  for  his  imprudent 
discourses  and  his  enthusiastic  language  to  inflame  men's 
minds  in  these  agitated  times.  The  people,  imagining  they 
heard  a  second  Elijah,  broke  the  idols  of  Baal.  The  excite- 
ment soon  spread  to  the  surrounding  villages.  The  elector 
would  have  interfered ;  but  the  peasants  replied  that  they 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Upon  this,  the  prince 
determined  to  send  Luther  to  Orlamund  to  restore  peace. 
Ludier  regarded  Carlstadt  as  a  man  eaten  up  by  a  love  of 
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notoriety,*  a  fanatic  who  might  be  so  far  carriecT  away  as  to 
make  war  on  Christ  himself.  Frederick  might  perhaps  have 
made  a  wiser  choice.  Lnther  departed,  and  Garlstadt  wai 
fated  to  see  this  troublesome  rival  once  more  come  and  dis- 
turb his  plans  of  reform,  and  check  his  soaring  flight. 

Jena  was  on  the  road  to  Orlamund.  Luther  reached  this 
city  on  the  23d  of  Angust,  and  on  the  24th  went  into  the 
pnlpit  at  seyen  in  the  morning ;  he  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  auditory  against  fanati- 
cism, rebellion,  the  breaking  of  images,  and  the  contempt  of 
the  real  presence,  inveighing  most  energetically  against  the 
innovations  of  Orlamund.  He  did  not  mention  Garlstadt  by 
name,  but  every  one  could  see  whom  he  had  in  view. 

Garlstadt,  either  by  accident  or  design,  was  at  Jena,  and 
among  the  number  of  Luther's  hearers.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  seek  an  explanation  of  this  sermon.  Luther  was  dining 
with  the  prior  of  Wittemberg,  the  burgomaster,  the  town- 
clerk,  the  pastor  of  Jena,  and  several  officers  of  the  emperoi 
and  the  margrave,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Garlstadt 
demanding  an  interview;  he  handed  it  to  his  neighbours, 
and  replied  to  the  bearer :  "  If  Doctor  Garlstadt  wishes  to 
come  to  me,  let  him  come ;  if  not,  I  can  do  without  him." 
Garlstadt  came.  His  visit  produced  a  lively  sensation  in  the 
whole  party.  The  majority,  eager  to  see  the  two  lions  bat^ 
tling,  suspended  their  repast  and  looked  on,  while  the  more 
timid  turned  pale  with  alarm. 

Garlstadt,  on  Luther's  invitation,  took  a  seat  in  front  of 
him  and  said :  "  Doctor,  in  your  sermon  of  this  morning 
you  classed  me  with  those  who  inculcate  rebellion  and 
assassination.     Such  a  charge  I  declare  to  be  false.** 

Luther. — "  I  did  not  name  you ;  but  since  the  cap  fitfi 
you  may  wear  it." 

After  a  brief  pause  Garlstadt  resumed : 

"  I  will  undertake  to  prove  that  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra^ 
ment  you  have  contradicted  yourself,  and  that  no  one,  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  taught  it  so  purely  as  myself." 

Luther. — '*  Write  1  combat  my  opinions  I" 
Garlstadt.  — "  I   offer   you    a  public    disputation   at 

•  Hue  perpulit  emn  insana  glorias  et  laudis  libido.    L.  Fpp.  ii.  551. 
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Wittemberg  or  a.  Erfurth,  if  you  will  procure  me  a  aafid- 
fonducf 

Luther.-—"  Fear  nothing,  doctor." 

Gablstadt. — "  You  bind  me  hand  and  foot,  and  when  70U 
have  rendered  me  unable  to  defend  myself^  you  strike  me."* 

There  was  another  brief  silence,  when  Luther  resumed :-« 

"  Write  against  me,  but  openly  and  not  hi  secret" 

Carlstadt. — ^"  I  would  do  so,  if  I  knew  that  you  were 
speaking  sincerely." 

LuTHEB. — "  Do  so,  and  I  will  give  you  a  florin." 

Carlstadt. — ^"  Give  it  me ;  I  accept  the  challenge." 

At  these  words  Luther  took  a  gold  florin  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  giving  it  to  Carlstadt,  said :  "  There  is  the 
money ;  now  strike  boldly." 

Carlstadt  holding  the  florin  in  his  hand,  turned  towards  the 
assembly  and  said :  "  Dear  brethren,  this  is  my  earnest- 
money,  a  warrant  that  I  have  authority  to  write  against 
Doctor  Luther;  be  you  all  witnesses  to  this." 

Then  bending  the  florin  that  it  might  be  known  again,  he 
put  it  in  his  purse  and  shook  hands  with  Luther,  who  drank 
his  health,  to  which  Carlstadt  responded.  "  The  more  vigor- 
ous your  attack,  the  better  I  shaU  like  it,"  resumed  Luther. 

"  If  I  miss  you,"  replied  Carlstadt,  "  it  shall  be  through  no 
fault  of  mine." 

They  once  more  shook  hands,  and  Carlstadt  returned  to 
his  dwelling. 

Thus,  says  an  historian,  as  from  a  single  spark  often  pro- 
ceeds the  conflagration  of  a  whole  forest,  so  from  this  small 
beginning  a  great  division  arose  in  the  Church.f 

Luther  set  out  for  Orlamund,  and  arrived  there  very  ill 
prepared  by  the  scene  at  Jena.  He  assembled  the  council 
and  the  church,  and  said :  "  Neither  the  elector  nor  the  uni- 
versity will  acknowledge  Carlstadt  as  your  pastor." — ^"  If 
Carlstadt  is  not  our  pastor,"  replied  the  treasurer  of  the 

*  Ihr  bandet  mir  HSnde  and  Fiisae,  darnach  sehlngt  Ihr  mioh.    L. 
0pp.  xiz.  150. 

t  Sicut  uaa  scintilla  saspe  totam  syWam  combnrit.    M.  Adami  Vita  , 
Carlst.  p.  83.    Oar  narrative  is  mostly  taken  from  the  Acts  </  Rsinhardt^ 
pastor  of  Jena,  an  eye-witness,  but  a  friend  of  Carlstadt,  and  whom 
Lather  charged  with  inaecuracy. 
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town-council,  "  St*  Paul  ig  a  false  teacher,  and  your  bookf 
are  full  of  DdsehoodB,  for  we  have  elected  him." 

As  he  said  this,  Carlstadt  entered  the  room.  Some  of 
those  m^ho  were  near  Luther  beckoned  him  to  sit  down,  but 
Carlstadt,  going  straight  up  to  Luther,  said :  "  Dear  doctor, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  entertain  you.'' 

LuTHEB. — "  You  are  my  opponent.  I  gave  you  a  gold 
florin  for  that  purpose." 

CARLdTADT. — "  I  wlll  be  youT  opponent  so  long  as  you 
remain  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  his  truth." 

Luther. — ^^  Leave  the  room :  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be 
present  here." 

Carlstadt. — ^^  This  is  a  public  meeting.  If  your  cause  is 
good,  why  should  you  fear  me  ?" 

Luther  to  his  servant — "  Go  and  put  the  horses  to ;  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Carlstadt,  and  since  he  will  not  leave, 
I  must."* 

At  the  same  time  Luther  rose  from  his  seat,  upon  which 
Carlstadt  quitted  the  room. 

After  a  short  pause,  Luther  resumed  :^^ 

"  Prove  by  Scripture  that  we  ought  to  destroy  the  images.** 

A  Councillor,  opening  a  Bible. — "  Doctor,  you  wiU  grant 
me,  however,  that  Moses  knew  God's  commandments? 
Well,  then,  here  are  his  words :  Thou  shalt  not  make  ttnto 
ikee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness.^^ 

Luther. — "  This  passage  refers  only  to  idolatrous  images 
If  I  have  a  crucifix  hung  up  in  my  chamber,  and  do  not 
worship  it,  what  harm  can  it  do  me  ?" 

A  Shoemaker. — "  I  have  frequently  taken  off  my  hat 
before  an  image  that  I  have  seen  in  a  room  or  in  the  streets. 
It  is  an  idolatrous  act  that  deprives  God  of  the  glory  that  is 
due  to  him  alone." 

Luther. — "  Must  we  then,  because  of  their  abuse,  put 
our  women  to  death,  and  throw  our  wine  into  the  streets  ?"-]: 

Another  Member  op  the  Church. — "  No  1  these  are 
God's  creatures,  which  we  are  not  commanded  to  destroy*" 

After  the  conference  had  lasted  some  time  longer,  Luther 

*  Spann  an,  spaim  an !   L.  0pp.  xix.  154. 

V  So  muss  du  dess  Missbraachs  halber  aaeli.—Ibi4. 156. 
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find  his  friends  returned  to  their  carriage,  astonished  at  what 
they  had  seen,  and  without  having  succeeded  in  convincing 
ihe  inhabitants,  who  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  of 
freely  interpreting  and  explaining  the  Scriptures.  The  ex- 
citement was  very  great  in  Orlamund ;  the  people  insidted 
Luther,  and  some  of  them  shouted  out :  ^^  Begone,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  devils  I  May  you  break  your  neck  before 
you  get  out  of  our  city  1"*  Never  had  the  reformer  under- 
gone such  humiliation. 

He  proceeded  thence  to  Kale,  where  the  pastor  had  also 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Garlstadt,  and  resolved  to  preach 
there.  But  when  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  found  the  frag- 
ments of  a  crucifix.  At  first  his  emotion  was  very  great ; 
but  recovering  himself,  he  gathered  up  the  pieces  into  a 
eomer,  ana  delivered  a  sermon  without  a  single  allusion  to 
this  circumstance.  He  said  at  a  later  period :  '^  I  deter- 
mined to  revenge  myself  on  the  devil  by  contempt." 

The  nearer  the  elector  approached  the  end  of  his  days,  the 
more  he  feared  lest  men  should  go  too  far  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  gave  orders  that  Garlstadt  should  be  deprived  of 
his  offices,  and  that  he  should  not  only  leave  Orlamund,  but 
the  electoral  states  also.  In  vain  did  the  church  of  this  place 
intercede  in  his  favour ;  in  vain  did  they  ask  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  among  them  as  a  private  citizen,  with 
permisston  to  preach  occasionally ;  in  vain  did  they  repre- 
sent that  they  valued  Grod's  truth  more  than  the  whole 
world,  or  even  a  thousand  worlds,-{-  if  God  had  created  as 
many :  Frederick  was  inflexible,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  refuse  Garlstadt  the  funds  necessary  for  his  journey., 
Luther  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  severe  measures  of  the 
jurince ;  they  were^  far  from  his  disposition,  as  he  showed'  at 
a  later  period.  But  Garlstadt  looked  upon  him  as  the  author 
of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  filled  Germany  with  his  complaints 
and  lamentations.    He  wrote  a  farewell  address  to  his  friends 

*  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  contemporary  historians  of  Germany 
(Dr.  Markeineke,  Ref.  Gesch.  ii.  139,  and  Fred,  yon  Ranmer,  Gesch. 
£urop.  i.  371),  add,  that  the  people  of  Orlamund  flung  mud  and  stones 
at  Luther ;  but  he  asserts  the  very  contrary  :  '*  Dass  ich  Croh  ward, 
dass  ich  nit  mit  Steinen  und  Dreck  auFgeworffen  ward  **  I  was  glad  to 
eioape  without  being  pelted  with  stones  and  mud.    L.  Epp.  iL  579. 

+  Hoher  als  tauscnd  Welten.    Seek,  p  0*28. 
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at  OeIaiiiiiiicL  The  people  were  called  together  hy  the  ring- 
hg  of  the  bellB ;  and  the  letter,  which  was  read  to  the  a»«' 
MnUed, church,  drew  tears  from  every  eye*  It  was  signed, 
<*  Andrew  Bodenstem,  expelled  by  Luther,  unheard  and  un-> 
eonvicted." 

We  cannot  but  feel  pain  at  seeing  the  contest  between 
these  two  men,  who  once  were  friends,  and  who  were  both  so 
excellent  A  feeling  of  sadness  took  possession  of  all  the 
disciples  of  the  Reformation.  What  would  become  of  it  now 
that  its  most  illustrious  defenders  thus  opposed  each  other  ? 
Luther  noticed  these  fears,  and  endeayoured  to  allay  them. 
"  Let  us  fight,"  said  he,  "  as  if  fighting  for  another.  The 
cause  is  Grod's,  the  care  is  God's,  the  work  is  God's,  the  vic- 
tory is  Grod's,  and  to  God  belongs  the  glory  If  He  will  con- 
tend and  conquer  without  us.  Let  that  fall  which  ought  to 
fall ;  let  that  stand  which  ought  to  stand.  It  is  not  our  own 
cause  that  is  at  stake,  nor  our  own  glory  that  we  seek." 

Carlstadt  took  refuge  at  Strasburg,  where  he  published 
several  works.  He  was  a  sound  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  says  Dr.  Scheur;  and  Luther  acknowledged  his 
superior  erudition.  Endowed  with  an  elevated  mind,  he 
sacrificed  his  reputation,  his  rank,  his  home,  his  very  bread, 
to  his  convictions.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Switzerland ; 
it  is  there  he  should  have  commenced  his  teaching :  his  in- 
dependence needed  the  free  air  in  which  Zwingle  and  (Eco- 
lampadiu^  breathed.  His  doctrine  soon  awakened  almost 
as  much  attention  as  that  obtained  by  Luther's  first  theses. 
SwitserUmd  appeared  to  be  won ;  Bucer  and  Capito  seemed 
fo  be  carried  away  by  it 

Luther's  indignation  was  then  at  its  height,  and  he  pub- 
lished one  of  the  most  powerful,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
of  his  most  violent  controversial  works — ^his  book  "  Against 
the  Celestial  Prophets.^^ 

Thus  the  Reformation,  attacked  by  the  pope,  attacked  by 
the  emperor,  attacked  by  the  princes,  was  beginning  also  to 

*  QniB  pnblioe  Tooatis  per  oampanas  lectso  sunt  omnibus  simul  flentl. 
bos.    L.  Epp.  ii.  558. 

t  CftOM  Dei  est,  nun  Dei  est,  opus  Dei  est,  victoria  Dei  est,  glorii 
Ddesil    Ibid.  556. 
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xlear  its  own  yitals.  It  seemed  that  it  must  fall  under  the 
weight  of  so  many  evils ;  and  assuredly  it  would  have  fallal 
Had  it  been  a  work  of  man.  But  soon  from  the  very  brink 
of  destruction  it  rose  up  with  renewed  energy. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Progress-^ResiBtanoe  against  the  Ratisbon  Leagaen— Meeting  between 
Philip  of  Hesse  ahd  Melanothon->Th6  Landgraye  oonyeited  to  the 
Gospel— The  Falatinate—Luneburg— Holstein—The  Grand-Master  at 
Wittemberg. 

The  Catholic  League  of  Ratisbon  and  the  persecutions  that 
followed  it,  created  a  powerful  reaction  among  the  German 
people.  They  did  not  feel  disposed  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  deprived  of  that  Word  of  God  ^ich  had  been  restored  to 
them  at  last ;  and  to  the*  orders  of  Charles  Y.,  to  the  bulls 
of  the  pope,  the  menaces  and  burning  piles  of  Ferdinand  and 
the  other  Roman-catholic  princes,  they  replied :  "  We  will 
keep  it!" 

No  sooner  had  the  members  of  the  league  quitted  Ratis- 
bon, than  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  whose  bishops  had 
taken  part  in  this  alliance,  in  surprise  and  indignation  met 
at  Spires,  and  declared  that  their  ministers  in  despite  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  bishops  should  preach  the  Gospel,  ancl 
nothing  but  the  Gospel,  conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  They  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  in  firm  and  consistent  language,  to"  be  laid  before 
the  national  assembly.  * 

The  imperial  letter  from  Burgos,  it  is  true,  came  to  dis- 
turb their  minds.  Nevertheless,  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  deputiei^  of  these  cities  with  many  nobles  met  at  Ulm, 
and  swore  to  assist  one  another  in  case  of  attack. 

Thus  to  the  camp  formed  by  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the 
bishops,  the  free  cities  immediately  opposed  another  in  which 
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thfly  planted  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  national 
liberties. 

While  the  cities  were  thus  placing  themselves  in  the  van 
of  the  Reformation,  many  princes  were  gained  over  to  its 
cause.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June  1524,  as 
Melancthon  was  returning  on  horseback  from  a  visit  to  his 
mother,  accompanied  by  Camerarius  and  some  other  Mends, 
he  met  a  brilliant  train  near  Frankfort.  It  was  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  who  three  years  before  had  called  on  Luther 
at  Worms,  and  who  was  then  on  his  road  to  the  tournament 
at  Heidelberg,  where  all  the  princes  of  Germany  would  be 
present. 

Thus  did  Providence  bring  Phihp  successively  into  contact 
with  the  two  reformers.  As  it  was  known  that  the  celebrated 
doctor  had  gone  to  his  native  place,  one  of  the  landgrave's 
attendants  said  :  ''  It  is  Philip  Melancthon,  I  think.''  The 
young  prince  immediately  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
coming  near  the  doctor  said :  '*  Is  your  name  Philip  ?" — *'  It 
is,"  replied  the  scholar  a  little  intimidated,  and  respectfully 
preparing  to  alight.*  "  Keep  your  seat,"  said  the  prince ; 
'*  turn  round,  and  come  and  pass  the  night  with  me ;  there 
are  some  matters  on  which  I  desire  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you ;  fear  nothing." — '*  What  can  I  fear  from  such  a  prince 
as  you  ?"  replied  the  doctor. — "Ah  I  ah !"  said  the  landgrave 
with  a  laugh,  "  if  I  were  to  carry  you  off  and  give  you  up 
to  Campeggio,  he  would  not  be  ofiended,  I  think."  The  two 
Philips  rode  on  together,  side  by  side,  the  prince  asking 
questions  and  the  doctor  replying.  The  landgrave  was  de- 
lighted with  the  clear  and  impressive  views  set  before  him 
by  Melancthon.  The  latter  at  length  begged  permission  to 
continue  his  journey,  and  Philip  of  Hesse  parted  from  him 
with  reluctance.  "  On  one  condition,"  said  he,  "  that  on  your 
return  home  you  will  carefully  examine  the  questions  we 
have  been  discussing,  and  send  me  the  result  in  writing,  "t 
Melancthon  gave  his  promise.  '*  Go  then,"  said  Philip, 
"  and  pass  through  my  states." 

*  Honoris  causa  de  equo  descensurus.     Csmerariufl,  p.  94. 
t  Ut  de  qusBstioxubus  quas  audiisset  moyeri,  aliquid  diligtnter  oon* 
scriptum  curar'^t.    Ibid.  p.  94.  • 
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Melancthon  drew  up  with  his  usual  talent  an  Abridgmeru 
of  the  Revived  Doctrine  of  Christianity  ;*  a  forcible  and  con* 
dse  treatise,  that  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  land- 
grave's mind.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  tournament 
at  Heidelberg,  this  prince,  without  joining  the  free  cities, 
published  an  edict  by  which,  in  opposition  to  the  league  ol 
Ratisbon^  he  ordered  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  aU  its 
purity.  He  embraced  it  himself  with  the  energy  peculiar  to 
his  character.  "  Rather  would  I  give  up  my  body  and  life, 
my  subjects  and  my  states,"  said  he,  "  than  the  Word  oi 
God."  A  Minorite  friar,  named  Ferber,  perceiving  this 
prince's  leaning  towards  the  Reformation,  wrote  him  a 
lettet  full  of  reproach,  in  which  he  conjured  him  to  remain 
faithful  to  Rome.  '^  I  will  remain  faithful  to  the  old  doc- 
trine," replied  Philip,  "  but  such  as  it  is  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture." He  then  proved  very  forcibly  that  man  is  justified 
solely  by  faith.  Astonishment  kept  the  monk  silentf  The 
landgrave  was  commonly  styled  "  Melancthon's  diseiple."( 

Other  princes  followed  in  the  same  direction.  The  electoiv 
palatine  refused  to  lend  himself  to  any  persecution;  the 
Duke  of  Luneburg,  nephew  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  began 
to  reform  his  own  states ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark  gave 
orders  that  in  Sleswick  and  Holstein  every  one  should  be 
free  to  serve  God  as  his  conscience  suggested. 

The  Reformation  gained  a  still  more  important  victory. 
A  prince,  whose  conversion  to  the  Gospel  was  destined  to 
exert  the  greatest  influence,  even  in  our  days,  began  about 
this  time  to  turn  aside  from  Rome.  One  day  about  the 
end  of  June,  shortly  after  Melancthon's  return  to  Wittein- 
berg,  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  grand-master  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  entered  Luther's  chamber.  This  chief  of 
the  military  monks  of  Germany,  who  then  possessed  Prussia, 
had  gone  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  to  invoke  the  aid  of  ^e 
empire  against  Poland.  He  returned  in  the  deepest  distress. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  preaching  of  Osiander  and  the  reading 

*  Epitome  renovataB  ecclesiasticse  doctrinsB. 
t  Seokendorf,  p.  738. 

X  Princeps   ille   discipulns    Philippi   ftiit   a   quibusdam  appeUatua. 
Camer.  p.  95.* 
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of  the  Bible  had  convinced  him  that  his  monastic  profession 
was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  on  the  other  the 
&11  of  the  national  goyemment  in  Grermany  had  deprirea 
him  of  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  succour  he  had  gone  to 

solicit   What  can  he  do  then  ? The  Saxon  councillor  Von 

Plapitz,  with  whom  he  had  quitted  Nuremberg,  advised  him 
to  see  the  reformer.  "  What  do  yon  think  of  the  regula- 
tions of  my* order?"  said  the  restless  and  agitated  prince. 
Luther  felt  no  hesitation :  he  saw  that  a  line  of  conduct  in 
conformity  with  the  Gospel  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
save  Prussia.  "  Invoke  the  aid  of  God,"  said  he  to  the 
grand-master ;  "  throw  off  the  senseless  and  confused  rules 
of  your  order ;  put  an  end  to  that  abominable  principality, 
a  veritable  hermaphrodite,  which  is  neither  religious  nor 
secular;*  relinquish  that  false  chastity,  and  seek  the  true 
one;  take  a  wife,  and  instead  of  that'  nameless  monster, 
found  a  legitimate  sovereignty."  f  These  words  placed  dis- 
tinctly before  the  mind  of  the  grand-master  a  state  of  things 
that  he  had  as  yet  conceived  but  vaguely.  A  smile  lit  up 
his  features ;  but  he  had  too  much  prudence  to  declare  him- 
self;  he  remained  silent. J  Melancthon,  who  was  present, 
spoke  to  the  same  effect  as  Luther,  and  the  prince  returned 
to  his  states,  leaving  the  reformers  under  the  conviction 
that  the  seed  they  had  sown  in  his  heart  would  one  day 
bear  fruit. 

Thus  Charles  Y.  and  the  pope  had  opposed  the  national 
assembly  at  Spires  for  fear  the  Word  of  God  should  gain 
over  all  who  might  be  present*;  but  the  Word  of  God  can- 
not be  bound ;  they  refused  to  let  it  be  heard  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  a  town  in  the  Lower  Palatinate ;  it  avenged  itself 
by  spreading  over  all  the  provinces;  it  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  enlightened  the  princes,  and  manifested  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  that  Divine  power  which  neither 
bulls  nor  edicts  can  ever  take  away, 

•  Ut  loco  illius  abominabilis  prineipatus,  qui  hermaphrodita.  qaiaem. 
L.  Epp.  ii.  527. 
t  Ut  contempta  ista  stulta  confasaqne  regola,  nxorem  diwiwfc    Ibldi 
t  Ule  torn  anisit  sod  nihil  respendit.    Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ttcfomis— All  Saints  Ghnrch— Fall  of  the  MaaB--Leaniiii|{— ChritUai] 
Sohools— Learning  extended  to  the  Laity— The  Arts— ^oral  Relijsioa 
— Esthetical  Reli|sion—Mnsic— Poetry— Painting. 

While  the  nations  and  their  rulers  were  thus  hastening 
forward  to  the  light,  the  reformers  were  endeayouring  to 
regenerate  .everything,  to  interpenetrate  everything  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  state  of  public  worship  first 
engaged  their  att6ntion.  The  time  fixed  by  the  reformer,  on 
his  return  firom  the  Wartburg,  had  arrived.  "  Now,"  said 
he,  "  that  men's  hearts  have  been  strengthened  by  Divine 
grace,  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  scandals  that  pollute  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord,  and  dare  something  in  the  name  of 
Jesus."  He  required  that  men  should  communicate  in  both 
kinds  (the  bread  and  wine) ;  that  everything  should  be  re- 
trenched firom  the  ceremony  of  the  eucharist  that  tended  to 
make  it  a  sacrifice  ;*  that  Christians  should  never  assemble 
together  without  having  the  Gospel  preached  ;f  that  be- 
lievers, or  at  least  the  priests  and  scholars,  should  meel 
every  morning  at  five  or  six  o'clock  to  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  at  a  corresponding  hour  in  the  evening  to  read 
the  New  Testament ;  that  every  Sunday,  the  whole  Church 
should  assemble  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  their  worship  should  be  to  sound  abroad 
the  Word  of  God.J 

The  church  of  All  Saints  at  Wittemberg  especially  excited 
Luther's  indignation.  Seckendoif  informs  us  that  9901 
masses  were  there  celebrated  yearly,  and  35,570  pounds  of  wax 
annually  burnt.  Luther  called  it  "  a  sacrilegious  Tophet." 
"  There  are  only  three  or  four  lazy-bellies,"  said  he,  *•  who 

*  Weise  christliche  Messe  7.u  halten.    L.  0pp.  (L.)  xxiL  232. 
i*  Die  christliche  Gemeine  nimmer  soil  zusammen  kommeOs  ee  ^RCide 
tfenn  daselbst  Gottes  Wort  geprcdiget.    Ibid.  226. 
t  Dass  das  Wort  im  Schwangc  gcho.    Ibid.  227. 
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stiU  W(»rsliip  this  shamefdl  mammon,  and  if  I  had  not 
restrained  the  people,  this  house  of  All  Saints,  or  rather  ol 
all  deyils,  would  have  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world  as 
has  never  before  been  heard." 

Hie  struggle  began  around  this  church.  It  resembled 
those  ancient  sanctuaries  of  paganism  in  Egypt,  Gaul,  and 
Germany,  which  were  destined  to  fall  that  Christianity  might 
be  established. 

Luther,  desiring  that  the  mass  should  be  abolished  in  this 
cathedral,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  chapter  to  this  effect 
on  the  1st  of  March  1523,  and  a  second  on  the  11th  of  July.* 
The  canons  having  pleaded  the  elector's  orders,  Luther  re- 
plied, "  What  is  the  prince's  order  to  us  in  this  case  ?  He 
is  a  secular  prince ;  the  sword,  and  not  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  belongs  to  him."-}-  Here  Luther  clearly  marks  the 
distinction  between  the  State  and  the  Church.  "  There  is 
but  one  sacrifice  that  taketh  away  sins,"  said  he  again, 
"  Christ,  who  offered  himself  up  once  for  all ;  and  in  this  we 
are  partakers,  not  by  works  or  by  sacrifices,  but  solely  by 
faith  in  the  Word  of  God." 

The  elector,  who  felt  his  end  drawing  near,  was  opposed 
to  new  reforms. 

But  fresh  entreaties  were  added  to  those  of  Luther.  "  It 
is  time  to  act,"  said  Jonas,  provost  of  the  cathedral,  to  the 
elector.  '^  A  manifestation  of  the  Gospel,  so  striking  as  that 
which  we  now  have,  does  not  ordinarily  last  longer  than  a 
sunbeam.    Let  us  make  haste  then."t 

As  the  letter  of  Jonas  did  not  change  the  elector's  views, 
Luther  lost  all  patience;  he  thought  the  moment  had  come  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow,  and  addressed  a  threatening  letter 
to  the  chapter :  "  I  entreat  you  amicably,  and  urge  you  seri- 
ously, to  put  an  end  to  all  this  sectarian  worship.  If  you 
refuse,  you  will  receive  (with  God's  help)  the  reward  that 
you  have  deserved.  I  mention  this  for  your  guidance,  and 
require  a  positive  and  immediate  answer, — ^yes  or  no, — 

• 

.  ♦  L.  Epp.  ii.  pp.  308,  354. 

t  Wdohem  gebuhrt,  das  Schwerd,  nicht  das  PredigUmt  so  funargpeu 
L.  Opp,  zriii.  p.  497  t  Con>-  ^^  1*  ^^*  ' 
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before  Soaday  next,  that  I  may  know  what  I  haye  to  do. 
iiay  God  give  you  grace  to  follow  his  light. 

"  Thursday,  8th  December  1524. 

"  Martin  Luther, 

"  Preacher  at  WiUembergJ** 

At  the  same  time  the  rector,  two  burgomasters,  and  ten 
councillors,  waited  on  the  dean,  and  entreated  him  in  the 
name  of  the  university,  the  council,  and  the  township  of  Wit- 
temberg,  '^  to  abolish  the  great  and  horrible  impiety  com- 
mitted in  the  mass  against  the  majesty  of  God.** 

The  chapter  was  forced  to  give  way ;  they  declared  that, 
being  enlightened  by  the  holy  Word  of  God,f  they  acknow- 
ledged the  abuses  that  had  been  pointed  out,  and  published 
a  new  order  of  church-service,  which  began  to  be  observed 
on  Christmas-day  1524. 

Thus  fell  the  mass  in  this  renowned  sanctuary,  where  it 
had  so  long  resisted  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  reformers. 
The  Elector  Frederick,  suffering  from  the  gout,  and  rapidly 
drawing  near  his  end,  could  not,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions, 
prevent  this  great  victory  of  the  Reformation.  He  saw  in  it 
a  maififestation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  gave  way.  The  fall 
of  the  Romish  observances  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  hasten- 
ed their  abolition  in  a  great  number  of  churches  throughout 
Christendom;  everywhere  the  same  resistance  was  offered,— 
everywhere  there  was  the  same  triumph.  In  vain  did  the 
priests,  and  even  the  princes  in  many  places,  try  to  interpose 
obstacles ;  they  could  not  succeed. 

It  was  not  the  public  worship  alone  that  the  Reformation 
was  ordained  to  change.  The  school  was  early  placed  beside 
the  Church ;  and  these  two  great  institutions,  so  powerful  to 
regenerate  the  nations,  were  equally  reanimated  by  it  U 
was  by  a  close  alliance  with  learning  that  the  Reformation 
entered  into  the  world ;  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph,  it  did  not 
forget  its  ally. 

Christianity  is  not  a  simple  development  of  Judaism.  Un- 
tike  the  papacy,  it  does  not  aim  at  confining  man  again  in 

*  L.  Epp.  il  565. 

i  Doxch  das  Licht  dos  heiligen  gOttliohen  Wortes L.  0pp.  XTifl.  5(KL 
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tbe  dos^  swaddling  bands  (^  outward  ordinances  and  hmnan 
doctrines.  Christianity  is  a  new  creation;  it  lays  hold  of 
the  inner  man,  and  transforms  him  in  the  inmost  principles 
of  his  human  nature,  so  that  man  no  longer  requires  other 
men  to  impose  rules  upon  him ;  but,  aided  by  God,  he  can  of 
himself  and  by  himself  distinguish  what  is  true,  and  do  what 
18  right.* 

To  lead  mankind  to  that  ripe  age  which  Christ  has  pm>> 
chased  for  them,  and  to  free  them  from  that  tutelage  in  which 
Rome  had  held  them  so  long,  the  Reformation  had  to  de- 
velop the  whole  man  ;  and  while  regenerating  his  heart  and 
his  will  by  the  Word  of  Grod,  to  enlighten  his  understanding 
by  the  study  of  profane  and  sacred  learning. 

Luther  saw  this ;  he  felt  that,  to  strengthen  the  Refor- 
mation, it  was  requsite  to  work  on  the  young,  to  improve 
the  schools,  and  to  propagate  throughout  Christendom  the 
knowledge, necessary  for  a  profound  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. This,  accordingly,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life. 
He  saw  it  in  particular  at  the  period  which  we  have  reached^ 
and  wrote  to  the  councillors  of  all  the  cities  of  Germany,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  found  christian  schools.  "  Dear  sirs,"  said 
he,  "  we  annually  expend  so  much  money  on  arquebuses, 
roads,  and  dikes,  why  should  we  not  spend  a  little  to  give 
one  or  two  schoolmasters  to  our  poor  children  ?  God  stands 
at  the  door  and  knocks-;  blessed  are  we  if  we  open  to  him  I 
!Now  the  Word  of  God  abounds.  O  my  dear  Germans,  buy, 
buy,  while  the  market  is  o^ea  before  your  houses.  The 
Word  of  God  and  his  grace  are  like  a  shower  that  falls  and 
passes  away.  It  was  among  the  Jews ;  but  it  passed  away, 
and  now  they  have  it  no  longer.  Paul  carried  it  into  Greece; 
but  in  that  country  also  it  has  passed  away,  and  the  Turk 
^igns  there  now.  It  came  to  Rome  and  the  Latin  empire ; 
but  there  also  it  has  passed  away,  and  Rome  now  has  the 
pope.f  0  Germans,  do  not  expect  to  have  this  Word  for  ever- 
The  contempt  that  is  shown  to  it  will  drive  it  away.    For  this 

•  Hebrews  Tiii.  11. 

tAberhinisthinC&ttiAMl  if  lail);  siehaben  nun  dofPftbit*    I«>0|1^ 

W.  X.  635. 
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VQUOD,  let*  him  who  desires  to  possess  it  lay  hold  of  it  and 
keep  it! 

"  Bnsy  yourselves  with  the  children,"  continues  Luther, 
still  addressing  the  magistrates ;  "  for  many  parents  are 
like  ostriches ;  they  are  hardened  towards  their  little  ones, 
and,  satisfied  with  having  laid  the  egg,  they  care  nothing  for 
it  afterwards.  The  prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  consist 
merely  in  heaping  up  great  treasures,  in  building  strong 
walls,  in  erecting  splendid  mansions,  in  possessing  glittering 
arms.  K  madmen  fall  upon  it,  its  ruin  will  only  be  the 
greater.  The  true  wealth  of  a  city,  its  safety,  and  its  strength, 
is  to  have  many  learned,  serious,  worthy,  well  educated 
citizens.  And  whom  must  we  blame,  because  there  are  so 
few  at  present,  except  you  magistrates,  who  have  allowed 
our  youth  to  grow  up  like  trees  in  a  forest  ?" 

Luther  particularly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  studying 
literature  and  languages :  ^^  What  use  is  there,  it  may  be 
asked, in  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew?  We  can  read 
the  Bible  very  well  in  German.    Without  languages^'  replies 

he,  "  we  could  not  have  received  the  Gospel Languages 

are  the  scabbard  that  contains  the  sword  of  the  Spirit;* 
they  are  the  casket  that  guards  the  jewels ;  they  are  the 
vessel  that  holds  the  wine ;  and,  as  the  Gospel  says,  they 
are  the  baskets  in  which  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  kept  to 
feed  the  multitude.  If  we  neglect  the  languages,  we  shall 
not  only  eventually  lose  the  Gospel,  but  be  unable  to  speak 
or  write  in  Latin  or  in  German.  No  sooner  did  men  cease 
to  cultivate  them  than  Christendom  declined,  even  until  it 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  pope.  But  now  that  languages 
are  again  honoured,  they  shed  such  light  that  all  the  world 
18  astonished,  and  every  one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
our  Grospel  is  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves. In  former  times  the  holy  Fathers  were  frequently 
mistaken,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  languages ;  .and  m 
oar  days  there  are  some  who,  like  the  Waldenses,  do  not 
think  the  languages  to  be  of  any  use ;  but  although  their 

*  Die  SprMhAn  sind  die  Scheide,  darinnen  dies  Messer  dee  Gniilw 
6tecket.    L.  0pp.  W.  x.  535. 
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dooiriiie  be  good,  they  Bare  often  erred  in  the  real  meaning 
of  the  sacred  text ;  they  arc  without  arms  against  error,  and 
I  £ear  very  much  that  their  faith  will  not  remain  pure.* 
If  the  languages  had  not  made  me  positive  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Word,  I  might  have  been  a  pious  monk,  and 
quietly  preached  the  truth  in  the  obscurity  of  a  cloister ;  but 
I  should  have  left  the  pope,  the  ^sophists,  and  their  anti* 
ehrifltian  empire  still  unshaken.^' -{- 

Luther  did  not  concern  himself  about  the  education  of  the 
clergy  only ;  it  was  his  desire  that  knowledge  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  Church ;  he  proposed  extending  it  to  the  laity, 
who  hitherto  had  been  deprived  of  it.  He  called  for  the 
establishment  of  libraries,  which  should  comprise  not  only 
editions  and  commentaries  of  the  schoolmen  and  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  but  also  the  works  of  orators  and  poets,  even 
'  were  they  heathens,  as  well  as  writings  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts,  law,  medicine,  and  history.  "These  productions,"  said 
he,  "  serve  to  make  known  the  works  and  the  wonders  of 
God." 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  Luther  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant produced  by  the  Reformation.  He  emancipated 
learning  from  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  had  monopolized 
it  like  those  of  Egypt  in  times  of  old,  and  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  From  this  impulse  given  by  the  Reformatio]? 
have  proceeded  the  greatest  developments  of  modem  times. 
Those  laymen,  whether  men  of  letters  or  scholars,  who  now 
revile  the  Reformation,  forget  that  they  themselves  are  its 
offspring,  and  that,  without  it,  they  would  still  be,  like 
ignorant  children,  under  the  rod  pf  the  clergy.  The  Refor- 
mation perceived  the  close  tie  that  connected  all  the  sciences  j 
it  saw  that,  as  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  God,  it  leads 
man  back  to  God.  It  desired  that  all  men  should  learn, 
and  that  they  should  learn  everything.  *'  Those  who  de- 
spise profane  literature,"  said  Melancthon,  "  hold  theology 
in  no  greater  estimation.  Their  contempt  is  a  mere  pretext 
with  which  they  seek  to  conceal  their  idleness."t 

*  Es  sey  oder  werde  nicht  lauter  bleiben.    L.  0pp.  W.  z.  585. 
f  Ich  l^tte  wohl  anch  kfinnen  firomm  seyn  and  in  der  StOle  redit  |ii^ 
dixen.    Ibid, 
t  Hnno  iitalam  igoaTiii  mm  pnBteztnnl.    Corp.  B«f.  i.  618. 
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^'Vhe  Reformation  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  giving  a 
strong  impulse  to  letters ;  it  gave  also  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
arts.  Protestantism  has  often  heen  reproached  as  their 
enemy,  and  many  Protestants  willingly  accept  this  reproach. 
We  will  not  inquire  whether  the  Reformation  ought  to  glory 
in  it  or  not ;  we  shall  he  content  to  ohserve  that  impartial 
history  does  not  confirm  the  fact  on  which  this  accusation  is 
founded.  Let  Roman-catholicism  pride  itself  in  heing  more 
AiTOurahle  to  the  arts  than  Protestantism ;  he  it  so :  paganism 
was  still  more  favourahle,  and  Protestantism  places  its  glory 
dsewhere.  There  are  some  religions  in  which  the  esthetic 
tendencies  of  man  hold  a  more  important  place  than  his  moral 
nature.  Christianity  is  distinct  from  these  religions,  inas- 
much as  the  moral  element  is  its  essence.  The  christian 
sentiment  is  manifested  not  hy  the  productions  of  the  fine 
arts,  hut  hy  the  works  of  a  christian  life.  Every  sect  that 
should  ahandon  this  moral  tendency  of  Christianity,  would 
hy  that  very  circumstance  forfeit  its  claims  to  the  name  of 
christian.  Rome  has  not  entirely  ahandoned  it,  hut  Pro- 
testantism cherishes  this  essential  characteristic  with  much 
greater  purity.  It  places  its  glory  in  diving  into  all  that 
concerns  the  moral  heing,  in  judging  of  religious  actions, 
not  hy  their  external  heauty  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
strike  the  imagination,  hut  according  to  their  internal  worth, 
and  the  connexion  they  have  with  the  conscience ;  so  that 
If  the  papacy  is  above  all  an  esthetical  religion,  as  a  cele- 
brated writer  has  proved  it  to  be,*  Protestantism  is  above  all 
a  moral  religion. 

And  yet,  although  the  Reformation  at  first  addressed  man 
as  a  moral  being,  it  addressed  the  whole  man.  We  have 
Just  seen  how  it  spoke  to  his  understanding  and  what  it  did 
for  literature ;  it  also  spoke  to  his  sensibility,  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  arts.  The 
Church  was  no  longer  composed  exclusively  of  monks  and 
priests ;  it  was  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  All  were  to 
take  part  in  its  public  worship;  and  the  chanting  of  the 
dergy  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  singing  of  the  people* 
Accordingly  Luther,  in  translating  the  Psalms,  thought  of 

*  Chatetabriand,  Gdnie  dn  ChriBtianimM. 
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adapting  them  to  congregational  singing.  Thns  a  taste  ibr 
mnsic  was  spread  among  the  nation. 

**  Next  to  theology/'  said  Lnther.  ''  I  give  the  first  plaee 
and  the  highest  honour  to  music.*  A  schoolmaster  shonU 
know  how  to  sing/'  said  he  at  another  time,  "  or  else  I  wQi 
not  so  much  as  look  at  him." 

One  day,  as  certain  of  his  friends  were  singing  some  beau- 
tiful chants  at  his  house,  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm : 
^  If  our  Lord  God  has  scattered  such  admirable  gifts  on  thia 
earth,  which  is  but  a  dark  comer,  what  will  it  not  be  in  the 

life  eternal,  in  which  all  will  be  perfection!'' Siooe 

Luther's  time,  the  people  haye  sung ;  the  Bible  inspired  their 
songs,  and  the  impulse  given  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reforma- 
tion produced  in  later  years  those  noble  oratorios  which  seem 
to  be  the  summit  of  this  art. 

Poetry  shared  in  the  general  moyement.  In  singing  the 
praises  of  God,  men  could  not  confine  themselves  to  man 
translations  of  the  ancient  hynms.  The  souls  of  Luther  and 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  elevated  by  faith  to  the  sublimeat 
ideas,  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the  conflicts  and  dangen 
that  continually  threatened  the  infant  Church,  inspired  by  tha 
poetic  genius  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  faith  of  the 
New,  soon  poured  forth  their  feelings  in  religious  songs,  in 
which  poetry  and  music  united  and  blende^,  their  moat 
heavenly  features.  Thus  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  hymns 
were  revived  which  in  the  first  century  had  consoled  the 
pangs  of  the  martyrs.  In  1523,  Luther,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  consecrated  them  to  the  memory  of  the  Brussels  mar- 
tyrs ;  other  children  of  the  Reformation  imitated  his  example ; 
these  hymns  increased  in  number,  and  were  circulated  rajudfy 
among  the  people,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  awaken 
them  from  their  slumbers.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that 
Hans  Sachs  composed  The  Nightingale  of  Wittemberg,  The 
doctrine  that  for  the  last  four  centuries  had  prevailed  in  the 
Church  was  as  the  moonlight,  during  which  men  lost  their 
way  in  the  wilderness.    Now  the  nightingale  proclaima  the 

*  loh  gebe  imch  der  Theologie  der  Mmiea  den  nlherten  Looun  vd 
htfehateEbre.    L.  0pp.  W.  xzii.  p.  2268. 
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fcwti;  and,  soaring  above  the  mists  of  the  moming,  celebrates 
the  brightness  of  the  coming  day. 

Whilst  lyric  poetry  thus  owed  its  birth  to  the  loftiest  in- 
spirations of  the^  Reformation,  satirical  verses  and  dramas 
from  the  pen  of  Hiitten  and  Manuel  attacked  the  most  crying 
abuses. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  that  the  greatest  poets  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  perhaps  of  France,  are  indebted  for  their 
Ughest  flights. 

Of  all  the  arts,  painting  is  that  on  which. the  Reformation 
had  the  least  influence.  Nevertheless,  it  was  renovated,  and 
as  it  were  sanctified,  by  the  universal  movement  which  at 
that  time  agitated  all  the  powers  of  man.  Lucas  Cranach, 
the  great  master  of  that  age,  settled  at  Wittemberg,  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Luther,  and  became  the  painter  of 
Ae  Reformation.  We  have  seen  how  he  represented  the 
eontrast  between  Christ  and  Antichrist  (the  pope),*  and  thus 
ranked  among  the  most  influential  organs  of  the  revolution 
that  was  transforming  the  nations.  As  soon  as  he  had 
received  new  convictions,  he  consecrated  his  chaste  pencil 
solely  to  paintings  in  harmony  with  christian  sentiments, 
and  spread  over  groups  of  children,  blessed  by  our  Saviour, 
those  graces  with  which  he  had  previously  adorned  legendary 
saints.  Albert  Durer  also  was  gained  over  by  the  Word  of 
the  Gospel,  and  his  genius  received  a  fresh  impulse.  His 
masterpieces  date  from  this  period.  We  see  from  the  touches 
with  which  he  henceforward  depicted  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  that  the  Bible  was  restored  to  the  people,  and  that 
the  painter  thence  derived  a  depth,  power,  life,  and  sublimity, 
that  he  would  never  have  found  in  himself.-}- 

And  yet  we  must  confess  that  of  all  the  arts  painting  la 
ihat  whose  religious  influence  is  most  exposed  to  well* 
ibanded  and  strong  objections.  Poetry  and  music  come 
from  heaven,  and  will  be  found  again  in  heaven ;  but  we 
ewtinually  see  painting  connected  with  serious  inmioralities 
or  mournful  errors.  After  a  man  has  studied  history  or 
lifted  Italy,  he  expects  nothing  beneficial  to  humanity  from 

*  See  Vol  II.  p.  174.        f  Banke,  Deutsoho  Geschiohte,  IL  85w 
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this  art.  Whatever  may  be  the  valne  of  this  exceptioii 
which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make,  our  general  remark 
still  holds  good. 

The  Reformation  of  Germany,  while  it  primarily  addressed 
man's  moral  nature,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  arts  that  they 
had  not  yet  received  from  Roman-catholicism. 

Thus  everything  advanced:  arts,  literature,  spirituality  of 
worship,  and  the  minds  of  princes  and  of  people.  But  this 
noble  harmony  which  the  Gospel  at  its  revival  everywhere 
called  forth,  was  about  to  be  disturbed.  The  songs  of  the 
Wlttemberg  nightingale  were  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
howling  of  the  tempest  and  the  roaring  of  lions.  In  a 
moment  a  cloud  overspread  all  Germany,  and  a  glorioui 
day  was  followed  by  the  deepest  darkness. 


.  CHAPTER  X. 

PoUtioal  Ferment— Luther  against  RebeUion— Thomas  Miinier—- AgKa* 
tion— The  Black  Forest— The  twelve  Articles— Luther's  Opinion—  / 

Helfenstein — March  of  the  Peasants— March  of  the  Imperial  Army» 
Defeat  of  the  Peasants— Cmelty  of  the  Princes. 

A  POLiTiGAL  ferment,  very  different  from  that  produced  by 
the  Gospel,  had  long  been  at  work  in  the  empire.  The 
people,  bowed  down  by  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  oppressioBi 
bound  in  many  countries  to  the  seigneurial  estates,  and 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand  along  with  them,  threatened 
to  rise  with  fury  and  at  last  to  break  their  chains.  This 
agitation  had  shown  itself  long  before  the  Reformation  by 
many  symptoms,  and  even  then  the  religious  element  was 
blended  with  the  political ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  these  two  principles,  so  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  existence  of  nations.  In  Holland,  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  century,  the  peasants  had  revolted,  plachug 
on  their  banners,  by  way  of  arms,  a  loaf  and  a  cheesCi  the 
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two  gieat  UeMings  of  these  poor  people.  ^^The  Alliance  oi 
the  Shoes  **  had  shown  itself  m  the  neighbourhoodrof  Spires 
in  1502.*  In  1513,  it  appeared  again  in  Brisgat,  being 
encouraged  by  the  priests.  In  1514/  Wurtemberg  ilad  seen 
the  '^  League  of  Poor  Conrad,"  whose  aim  was  to  maintain 
by  rebellion  "  the  right  of  Grod.^  In  1515,  Carinthia  and 
Hungary  had  been  the  theatre  of  terrible  agitations.  These 
0editions  had  been  quenched  in.  torrents  of  blood ;  but  no  re- 
lief had  been  accorded  to  the  people.  A  political  reform, 
tlierefore,  was  not  less  necessary  than  a  leligious  reform. 
The  people  were  entitled  to  this ;  but  we  must  acknbwledge 
that  they  were  not  ripe  for  its  enjoyment. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  these  popular 
disturbances  had  not  been  renewed ;  men's  minds  were  occu- 
pied by  other  thoughts.  Luther,  whose  piercing  glance  had 
discerned  the  condition  of  the  people,  had  already  from  the 
lummit  of  the  Wartburg  addressed  them  in  serious  exhorta- 
tions calculated  to  restrain  their  agitated  minds : — 

''  Rebellipn,''  he  had  said,  "  never  produces  the  ameliora- 
tion we  desire,  and  God  condemns  it.  What  is  it  to  rebel, 
if  it  be  not  to  avenge  oneself?  The  devil  is  striving  to 
excite  to  revolt  those  who  embrace  the  Gospel,  in  order  to 
cover  it  with  opprobrium;!'  but'  those  who  have  -rightly 
nnderstood  my  doctrine  do  i\ot  revolt."  f  "  ■. 

Everything  gave  cause  to  fear  that  the  popular  agitation 
could  not  be  restrained  much  longer.  The  government  that 
Frederick  of  Saxony  had  taken  such  pains  to  form,  and 
wliich  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  was  dissolved. 
The  emperor,  whose  energy  might  have  been  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  influence  of  this  national  administration, 
was  absent ;  the  princes  whose  union  had  always  constituted 
the  strength  of  Germany  were  divided ;  and  the  new  declara- 
tions of  Charles  V.  against  Luther,  by  removing  every  hope 
of  future  liarmony,  deinived  the  reformer  of  part  of  the  moral 
influence  by  which  m  1522  he  had  succeeded  in  calming  the 
ftoim.    The  chief  barriers  that  hitherto  had  confined  the 

«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  79. 

f  Luther's  treue  Ermalinaiig  ain  alle' Christen  siehTor  Aafruhrimd 
Empttnmc  xu  hutea.    0pp.  zTiii.  288. 
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tDrrent  being  broken,  nothing  could  any  longer  restraia  Um 

It  nvas  not  the  religious  movement  that  gave  birth  to  poli« 
tical  agitations;  but  in  many  places  it  was  carried  away 
by  their  impetuous  waves.  Perhaps  we  should  even  go 
farther,  and  acknowledge  that  the  movement  communicated 
to^the  people  by  the  Reformation  gave  fresh  strength  to 
the.  discontent  fermenting  in  the  nation.  The  violence  of 
Luther's  writin'gs^  the  intrepidity  of  his  actions  and  Ian-> 
guage,  the  harsh  truths  that  he  spoke,  not  only  to  the  pope 
and  prelates,  but  also  to  the  princes  themselves,  must  all 
have  contributed  to  inflame  minds  that  we^re  already  in  a 
fetate  of  excitement.  Accordingly,  Erasmus  did  not  fail  to 
tell  him :  '^  We  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  that  you  have 
sown."*  And  further,  the  cheering  truths  of  the  G<)spel,  at 
last  brought  to  light,  stirred  all  hearts,  and  filled  them  with 
anticipation  and  hope.  But  many  unregencrated  souls  were 
not  prepared  by  repentance  for  the  faith  and  liberty  of  Chria- 
tians.  They  were  very  willing  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke, 
but  they  would  not  take  up  the  yoke  of  Christ.  And  hence« 
when  princes  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome  endeavoured 
in  their  wrath  to  stifle  the  Reformation,  real  Christiana 
patiently  endured  these  cruel  persecutions ;  but  the  multi- 
tude resisted  and  broke  out,  and  seeing  their  desires  checked 
in  one  direction,  gave  vent  to  them  in  another.  "  Why," 
said  they,  "  should  slavery  be  perpetuated  in  the  state,  while 
the  Church  invites  all  men  to  a  glorious  liberty  ?  Why 
should  governments  rule  only  by  force,  when  the  Gkyspel 
preaches  nothing  but  gentleness?"  Unhappily  at  a  time 
when  the  religious  reform  was  received  with  equal  joy  both 
by  princes  and  people,  the  political  reform,  on  the  contrary, 
had  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  nation  against  it ;  and 
while  the  former  had  the  Gospel  for  its  rule  and  support,  the 
latter  had  soon  no  other  principles  than  violence  and  des- 
potism. Accordingly,  while  the  one  was  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  the  other  rapidly,  like  an  impetuous  torrent, 
overstepped  all  limits  of  justice.  But  to  shut  one's  eyes  against 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  trooMee 

•  HabemoB  frnetttm  iui  spiritos.    Erwm.  HsrpmMp*  b.  i^ 
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Ilfftt  broke  oat  in  the  empire,  would  betoken  partiality.  *A 
fire  had  been  kindled  in  Grermany  by  religious  discossionSj 
ftom  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  a  few  sparks  escap- 
fBg  which  were  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
people. 

The  claims  of  a  few  fanatics  to  Divine  inspiration  increased 
the  evil.  While  the  Reformation  had  continually  appealed 
from  the  pretended  authority  of  the  Church  to  the  real 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  these  enthusiasts  not  only 
n||eeted  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  of  Scripture  also ; 
they  spoke  only  of  an  inner  Word,  of  an  internal  revelation 
from  Gt)d ;  and  overlooking  the  natural  corruption  of  their 
hearts,  they  gave  way  to  all  the  intoxication  of  spiritual 
pride,  and  fancied  they  were  saints. 

"  Td  them  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  but  a  dead  letter,** 
said  Luther,  ''  and  they  all  began  to  cry,  The  Spirit  I  the 
Spirit !  But  most  assuredly  I  will  not  follow  where  their 
spirit  leads  them.  May  God  of  his  mercy  preserve  me  from 
a  Church  in  which  there  ase  none  but  saints.*  I  desire  to 
dwell  with  the  humble,  the  feeble,  the  sick,  who  know  and 
feel  their  sins,  and  who  groan  and  cry  continually  to  God 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  obtain  his  consolation 
and  support.**  These  words  of  Luther's  have  great  depth 
of  meaning,  and  point  out  the  change  that  was  taking  place 
in  his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  They  indicate 
at  the  same  time  how  contrary  were  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  rebels  to  those  of  the  Reformation. 

The  most  notorious  of  these  enthusiasts  was  Thomas 
If unzer ;  he  was  not  devoid  of  talent,  had  read  his  Bible, 
was  zealous,  and  might  have  done  good,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  his  agitated  thoughts  and  find  peace  of  heart 
But  as  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  was  wanting  in  true 
humility,  he  was  possessed  with  a  desire  of  reforming  the 
world,  and  forgot,  as  all  enthusiasts  do,  that  the  reformation 
should  begin  with  himself.  Some  mystical  writings  that  he 
had  read  in  his  youth  had  given  a  false  direction  to  his 
mhid«    He  first  appeared  at  Zwickau,  quitted  Wittemberg 

*  Der  bannherzi||[e  Gott  bebiite  mich  j»  fur  der  ohristlichen  Kiroh^ 
^Aria  elttl  Heilice  9ind.    On  John  i.  2.    L.  0pp.  (W.)  Wi.  1469. 
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after  Luther'ss  return,  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  part  be 
ifas  pkyingy  and  became  pastor  of  the  small  town  ot 
AJstadt  in  Thuringia.  He  could  not  long  remain  quiet,  and 
accused  the  reformers  of  founding,  by  their  adherence  to  the 
letter,  a  new  popery,  and  of  forming  churches  which  were 
not  pure  and  holy. 

"  Luther,"  said  he,  "  has  delivered  men's  consciences  frona 
the  yoke  of  the  pope,  but  he  has  left  them  in  a  carnal  liberty, 
and  not  led  them  in  spirit  towards  God."  * 

He  considered  himself  as  called  of  God  to  remedy  this  great 
evil.  The  revelations  of  the  Spirit  were  in  his  eyes  the 
means  by  which  his  reform  was  to  be  effected.  "  He  who 
possesses  this  Spirit,"  said  he,  "possesses  the  true  faith, 
although  he  should  never  sec  the  Scriptures  in  his  life. 
Heathens  and  Turks  are  better  fitted  to  receive  it  than  many 
Christians  who  style  us  enthusiasts."  It  was  Luther  whom  he 
here  had  in  view.  "  To  receive  this  Spirit  we  must  mortifjr 
the  flesh,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  wear  tattered  clothing, 
let  the  beard  grow,  be  of  a  sad  countenance,  keep  silence,f 
retire  into  desert  places,  and  supplicate  God  to  give  us  a 
sign  of  his  favour.  Then  God  will  come  and  speak  with 
us,  as  formerly  He  spoke  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacoh» 
If  He  were  not  to  do  so.  He  would  not  deserve  our  atten- 
tion.f  I  have  received  from  God  the  commission  to  gather 
together  his  elect  into  a  holy  and  eternal  alliance." 

The  agitation  and  ferment  which  were  at  work  in  men^s 
minds  were  but  too  favourable  to  the  dissemination  of  these 
enthusiastic  ideas.  Man  loves  the  marvellous,  and  whatever 
flatters  his  pride.  Munzer,  having  persuaded  a  part  of  hif 
flock  to  adopt  his  views,  abolished  ecclesiastical  singiBg 
and  all  other  ceremonies.  He  maintained  that  obedience  to 
princes  "  void  of  understanding,"  was  at  once  to  serve  God 
and  Belial.  Then  marching  out  at  the  head  of  his  pa- 
rishioners to  a  chapel  in  the  vicinity  of  Alstadt,  whither 
pilgrims  from  all  quarters  were  accustomed  to  resort,  he 

*  Fuhrete  sie  aiclit  weiter  in  Greist  und  zu  Gott.    L.  Opp  xix.  294. 

t  Saur  sehen,  den  Bart  nioht  abschneiden.    Ibid. 

t  Munzer's  lan|(uage  is  low  and  impious :  Er  wollt  in  Grott  scibeiiHQ 
wenn  er  nicht  mit  ihm  redet,  wie  mit  Abraham.  Hist,  of  Mnn»er  by  Bio- 
JaDcthon.    Ibid.  295.  - 
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paUed  it  down.  After  this  exploit,  being  compelled  to  leave 
diat  neighbcinrhood,  he  wandered  about  Germany,  and  went 
as  far  as  Switzerland,  carrying  with  him,  and  commnnicat- 
Ing  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him,  the  plan  of  a  general 
lerolution.  Everywhere  he  found  men's  minds  prepared; 
he  threw  gunpowder  on  the  burning  coals,  and  the  explosion 
fiirihwith  took  place. 

Luther,  who  had  rejected  the  warlike  enterprises  of  Sicken- 
g^*  could  not  be  led  away  by  the  tumultuous  movements 
of  the  peasantry.  Fortunately  for  social  order,  the  Gospel 
preserved  him;    for  what  would  have  happened  had  he 

carried  his  extensive  influence  into  their  camp? He 

ever  firmly  maintained  the  distinction  between  secular  and 
spiritual  things;  he  continually  repeated  that  it  was  im- 
mortal souls  which  Christ  emancipated  by  his  Word ;  and 
il^  with  one  hand,  he  attacked  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
with  the  other  he  upheld  with  equal  power  the  authority  of 
princes.  "  A  Christian,"  said  he,  "  shoiil^  endure  a  hundred 
deaths,  rather  than  meddle  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
ttvolt  of  the  peasants."  He  wrote  to  the  elector :  "  It 
causes  me  especial  joy  that  these  enthusiasts  themselves 
boast,  to  all  who  arc  willing  to  listen  to  them,  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  us.  The  Spirit  urges  them  on,  say  they ;  and 
I  reply,  it  is  an  evil  spirit,  for  he  bears  no  other  fruit  than 
the  pillage  of  convents  and  churches ;  the  greatest  highway 
robbers  upon  earth  might  do  as  much." 

At  the  same  time,  Luther,  who  desired  that  others  should 
enjoy  the  liberty  he  claimed  for  himself,  dissuaded  the  prince 
from  all  measures  of  severity :  "  Let  them  preach  what  they 
please,  and  against  whom  they  please,"  said  he ;  "  for  it  is 
the  Word  of  God  that  must  march  in  front  of  the  battle  and 
fight  against  them.  If  their  spirit  be  the  true  Spirit,  he  will 
not  fear  our  severity ;  if  ours  is  the  true  one,  he  will  not  fear 
their  violence.  Let  us  leave  the  spirits  to  struggle  and  con- 
tend with  one  another.f  Perhaps  some  persons  may  be  led 
astray;  there  is  no  battle  without  wounds ;  but  he  who  fight- 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  137. 

i*  Man  lasse  die  Gkister  auf  einander  platzen  and  treflbn.  L.  Epj».  11 
547. 
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eth  faithfully  shall  he  crowned.  Nevertheless,  if  they  desbe 
to  take  up  the  sword,  let  your  highness  forhid  it,  and  Older 
them  to  quit  the  country." 

The  insurrection  hegan  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  so  frequently  the  theatre  of  popular 
commotions.  On  the  19th  of  July  1524,  some  Thurgoviaa 
peasants  rose  against  the  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  who  would 
hot  accord  them  an  evangelical  preacher.  Erelong  thousands 
were  collected  round  the  small  town  of  Tengen,  to  liberate  an 
ecclesiastic  who  was  there  imprisoned.  The  revolt  spread 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  Swabia  as  far  as  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony.  In 
the  month  of  January  1525,  all  these  countries  were  in  a 
state  of  rebellion. 

About  the  end  of  this  month,  the  peasants  published  a 
declaration  in  twelve  articles,  in  which  they  claimed  the 
liberty  of  choosing  their  own  pastors,  the  abolition  of  small 
tithes,  of  slavery,  and  of  fines  on  inheritance,  the  right  to 
hunt,  fish,  and  cut  wood,  &e.  Each  demand  was  backed  by 
a  passage  from  Holy  Writ,  and  they  said  in  conclusion,  **  B 
we  are  deceived,  let  Luther  correct  us  by  Scripture." 

The  opinions  of  the  Wittemberg  divines  were  consulted. 
Luther  and  Melancthon  delivered  theirs  separately,  and  they 
both  gave  evidence  of  the  difference  of  their  characters. 
Melancthon,  who  thought  every  kind  of  disturbance  a  crimei 
oversteps  the  limits  of  his  usual  gentleness,  and  cannot  find 
language  strong  enough  to  express  his  indignation.  The 
peasants  are  criminals,  against  whom  he  invokes  all  laws 
human  and  Divine.  If  friendly  negotiation  is  unavailing,  th^ 
magistrates  should  hunt  them  down,  as  if  they  were  robbws 
and  assassins.  "  And  yet,"  adds  he  (and  we  require  at  least 
one  feature  to  remind  us  of  Melancthon),  ^'  let  them  take 
pity  on  the  orphans  when  having  recourse  to  the  penalty  of 
death  1" 

Luther's  opinion  of  th^  revolt  was  the  same  as  Melane- 
Ihon's ;,  but  he  had  a  heart  that  beat  for  the  miseries  of  the 
people.  On  this  occasion  he  manifested  a  dignified  impar* 
tiality,  and  spoke  the  truth  frankly  to  both  parties.  He  fil»t 
addressed  the  princes,  and  more  especially  the  bishops : — 


tM  ujtsbr's  opinion. 

..^  It  is  jovLj^  said  he,  "  who  axe  the  cause  of  this  revolt ,  it 
b.your  clamours  against  the  Gospel,  your  guilty  oppressions 
of  the  poor,  that  have  driven  the  people  to  despair.  It  is  not 
the  peasants,  my  dear  Lords,  that  rise  up  against  you, — ^it  is 
God  himself  who  opposes  your  madness.*  The  peasants  are 
bat  the  instruments  he  employs  to  humble  you.  Do  not 
imagine  you  can  escape  the  punishment  he  is  preparing  foi 
you.  Even  should  you  have  succeeded  in  destroying  all 
tb^e  peasants,  God  is  able  from  the  very  stones  to  raise  up 
others  to  chastise  your  pride.  If  I  desired  revenge,  I  might 
laugh  in  my  sleeve,  and  look  on  while  the  peasants  were 
esrrying  on  their  work,  or  even  increase  their  fury ;  but  may 

God  preserve  me  from  such  thoughts! My  dear  Lords, 

put  away  your  indignation,  treat  these  poor  peasants  as  a 
i    man  of  sense  treats  people  who  are  drunk  or  insane.    Quiet 
;    these  commotions  by  mildness,  lest  a  conflagration  should 
;    arise  ajid  bum  all  Germany.    Among  these  twelve  articles 
\   there  are  certain  demands  which  are  just  and  equitable.'' 
This  prologue  was  calculated  to  conciliate  the  peasants' 
confidence  in  Luther,  and  to  make  them  listen  patiently  to 
the  truths  he  had  to  tell  them.  He  represented  to  them  that 
the  greater  number  of  their  demands  were  well  founded ;  but 
that  to  revolt  was  to  act  like  heathens ;  that  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  is  to  be  patient,  not  to  fight ;  that  if  they  persisted 
In  revolting  against  the  Gospel  in  the  namie  of  the  Gospel, 
he  should  look  upon  them  as  more  dangerous  enemies  than 
the  pope.  "  The  pope  and  the  emperor,"  continued  he,  "  com- 
bined against  me ;  but  the  more  they  blustered  the  more  did 

the  Gospel  gain  ground And  why  was  this?    Because 

I  have  never  drawn  the  sword  or  called  for  vengeance ;  be- 
cause I  never  had  recourse  to  tumult  or  insurrection :  I  relied 
wholly  upon  God,  and  placed  everything  in  His  almighty 
hands.  Christians  fight  not  with  swords  or  arquebuses,  but 
with  suffierings  and  with  the  cross.     Christ,  their  Captain^ 

handled  not  the  sword he  was  hung  upon  a  tree." 

But  to  no  purpose  did  Luther  employ  this  christian  lan- 
guage. The  people  were  too  much  excited  by  the  fanatical 
•p^eches  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  to  listen,  as  of 

*  Qcii  itt's  Mlber  der  setxt  sich  wider  euch.    L.  0pp.  sdx.  264 
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oid|  to  the  wocds  of  the  reformer.  ^  He  is  playing  the 
hypocrite,"  said  they;  "he  flatters  the  noMes.  He  haa 
declared  war  against  the  pope,  and  yet  wishes  ns  to  submit 
to  our  oppressors." 

The  revolt,  instead  of  dying  away,  became  more  formidable. 
At  Weinsberg,  Count  Louis  of  Helfenstein  and  the  seventy 
men  under  his  orders  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  rebeb. 
A  body  of  peasants  drew  up  with  their  pikes  lowered,  whilst 
others  drove  the  count  and  his  soldiers  against  this  wall  of 
steeL*  The  wife  of  the  wretched  Helfenstein,  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  holding  an  infant  two  years 
old  in  her  arms,  knelt  before  them,  and  with  loud  cries  begged 
for  her  husband's  life,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  arrest  this 
march  of  murder ;  a  boy  who  had  been  in  the  count's  service, 
and  had  joined  the  rebels,  capered  gaily  before  him,  and 
played  the  dead  march  upon  his  fife,  as  if  he  had  been  lead- 
ing his  victims  in  a  dance.  All  perished;  the  child  was 
wounded  in  its  mother's  arms ;  and  she  herself  thrown  upon 
a  dung-cart,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Heiibrunn. 

At  the  news  of  these  cruelties,  a  cry  of  horror  was  heard 
from  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  Luther's  feeling 
heart  underwent  a  terrible  conflict  On  the  one  hand  4he 
peasants,  ridiculing  his  advice,  pretended  to  receive  revela- 
tions from  heaven,  made  an  impious  use  of  the  threatenings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  proclaimed  an  equality  of  ranks  and  a 
community  of  goods,  defended  their  cause  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  indulged  in  barbarous  atrocities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  asked  the  reformer, 
with  a  malicious  sneer,  if  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  easier 
to  kindle  a  fire  than  to  extinguish  it.  Shocked  at  these 
excesses,  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  they  might  check  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  Luther  hesitated  no  longer,  no  longer 
temporized  ^  he  inveighed  against  the  insurgents  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  character,  and  perhaps  overstepped 
the  just  bounds  within  which  he  should  have  contained 
himself. 

"  The  peasants,"  said  he,  "  commit  three  horrible  sinf 
against  God  and  man,  and  thus  deserve  the  death  of  body 
*  Utid  jagten  denOrafen  durch  die  Spietie.    Matlwdna,  y.  46. 
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tnd  BonL  First|  they  rerolt  against  their  magistrates  to 
irfiom  they  hare  sworn  fidelity ;  nexl^  diey  rob  and  plunder 
eonyents  and  castles ;  and  lastly,  they  veil  dieir  crimes  with 
the  doak  of  the  Gospel  If  you  do  not  put  a  mad  dog  to 
death,  yon  will  perish,  and  all  the  country  with  you.  Who* 
ever  is  killed  fighting  for  the  magistrates  will  be  a  true 
martyr,  if  he  has  fought  with  a  good  conscience."  Luther 
then  gives  a  powerful  description  of  the  guilty  violence  of  the 
peasants  who  force  simple  and  peaceable  men  to  join  their 
alliance,  and  thus  drag  them  to  the  same  condemnation. 
He  then  adds :  "  For  this  reason,  my  dear  Lords,  help,  save, 
deliver,  have  pity  on  these  poor  people.    Let  every  one 

strike,  pierce,  and  kill,  who  is  able If  thou  diest,  thou 

canst  not  meet  a  happier  death ;  for  thou  diest  in  the  service 
of  Grod,  and  to  save  thy  neighbour  from  helL"* 

Neither  gentleness  nor  violence  could  arrest  the  popular 
torrent.  The  church-bells  were  no  longer  rung  for  divine 
service;  whenever  their  deep  and  prolonged  sounds  were 
heard  in  the  fields,  it  was  the  tocsin,  and  all  ran  to  arms. 
The  people  of  the  Black  Forest  had  rallied  round  John  MuUer 
of  Bulgenbach.  With  an  imposing  aspect,  covered  with  a  red 
cloak,  and  wearing  a  red  cap,  this  leader  boldly  advanced 
from  village  to  village  followed  by  the  peasantry.  Behind 
him,  on  a  waggon  decorated  with  ribands  and  branches  of 
trees,  was  raised  the  tricolor  flag,  black,  red,  and  white, — 
the  signal  of  revolt.  A  herald,  dressed  in  the  same  colours, 
read  the  twelve  articles,  and  invited  the  people  to  join  in  the 
rebellion.  Whoever  refused  was  banished  from  the  com- 
munity. 

Erelong  this  march,  which  at  first  was  peaceable,  became 
more  disquieting.  '^  We  must  compel  the  lords  to  submit 
to  our  alliance,"  exclaimed  they.  And  to  induce  them  to  do 
so,  they  plundered  the  granaries,  emptied  the  cellars,  drew  the 
seigneurial  fish-ponds,  demolished  the  castles  of  the  nobles 
who  resisted,  and  burnt  the  convents.  Opposition  had  in-' 
flamed  the  passions  of  those  rude  men ;  equality  no  longer 
satisfied  them ;  they  thirsted  for  blood,  and  swore  to  put  to 
death  every  man  who  wore  a  spur. 

*  DeiiMu  NftdiBteB  n  rctten  ant  der  HSlk.    L.  0pp.  xiz.  961. 
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At  the  approach  of  the  peasants,  the  cities  that 
unable  to  resist  them  opened  their  gates  and  joined  them. 
In  whatever  place  they  entered,  they  pulled  down  die 
images  and  broke  the  crucifixes  ;  armed  women  paraded 
the  streets  and  threatened  the  monks.  If  they  were  defeated 
in  one  quarter,  they  assembled  again  in  another,  and  braved 
the  most  formidable  forces.  A  committee  of  peasants  was 
established  at  Heilbrunn.  The  Counts  of  Lowenstein  were 
taken  prisoners,  dressed  in  a  smock-frock,  and  then,  a  white 
staff  having  been  placed  in  their  hands,  they  were  compelled 
to  swear  to  the  twelve  articles.  "  Brother  George,  and  thou, 
brother  Albert,"  said  a  tinker  of  Ohringen  to  the  Counts  o( 
Hohenlohe,  who  had  gone  to  their  camp,  "  swear  to  conduct 
yourselves  as  our  brethren;  for  you.  also  are  now  peasants; 
you  are  no  longer  lords."  Equality  of  rank,  the  dream  of 
many  democrats,  was  established  in  aristocratic  Germany. 

Many  nobles,  some  through  fear,  others  from  ambition, 
then  joined  the  insurgents.  The  famous  Goets^  von  Ber- 
lichingcn,  finding  his  vassals  refuse  to  obey  him,  desired  to 
flee  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  his  wife,  who  was  lying-in, 
wishing  to  keep  him  near  her,  concealed  the  elector's  answer. 
Goetz,  being  closely  pursued,  was  compelled  to  put  himseU 
at  the  head  of  the  rebel  army.  On  the  7  th  of  May  the 
peasants  entered  Wurtzburg,  where  the  citizens  received  them 
with  acclamations.  The  forces  of  the  princes  and  knights  of 
Swabia  and  Franconia,  which  had  assembled  in  this  city, 
evacuated  it,  and  retired  in  confusion  to  the  citadel,  the  last 
bulwark  of  the  nobility. 

But  the  movement  had  already  extended  to  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Spires,  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  and  Hesse  ac- 
cepted the  twelve  articles,  and  the  peasants  threatened  Ba- 
varia, Westphalia,  the  Tyrolj  Saxony,  and  Lorraine.  The 
Margrave  of  Baden,  having  rejected  the  articles,  was  com- 
pelled to  flee.  The  coadjutor  of  Fulda  acceded  to  them  with 
a  smile.  The  smaller  towns  said,  they  had  no  lances  with 
which  to  oppose  the  insurgents.  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Frank- 
fort obtained  the  liberties  which  they  had  claimed. 

An  immense  revolution  was  preparing  in  all  the  empire 
The  ecclesiastical  and  secular  privileges,  that  bore  so  heavily 
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the  peasants,  were  to  be  suppressed ;  the  podsessions  of 
Hm  clergy  were  to  be  secnlarized,  to  indemnify  the  princes 
and  proYide  for  the  wants  of  the  empire ;  taxes  were  to  be 
abolished,  with  the  exception  of  a  tribute  payable  every  ten 
yean;  the  imperial  power  was  to  subsist  alone,  as  being 
recognised  by  the  New  Testament ;  all  the  other  princes  were 
to  cease  to  reign ;  sixty-four  free  tribunals  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, in  which  men  of  all  classes  should  have  a  seat ;  all 
ranks  were  to  return  to  their  primitive  condition ;  the  clergy 
were  to  be  henceforward  merely  the  pastors  of  the  churches ; 
princes  and  knights  were  to  be  simply  the  defenders  of  the 
weak ;  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  was  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  only  one  kind  of  money  was  to  be  coined  through- 
ont  the  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  princes  had  shaken  off  their  first  lethargy, 
and  George  von  iSnichsess,  commander-in-chief  of  the  im- 
perial army,  was  advancing  on  the  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance.  On  the  2d  of  May  he  defeated  the  peasants  at 
Beblingen,  marched  on  the  town  of  Weinsberg,  where  the 
unhappy  Count  of  Helfenstein  had  perished,  burnt  and  razed 
It  to  the  ground,  giving  orders  that  the  ruins  should  be  left 
as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  treason  of  its  inhabitants. 
kt  Fiirfeld  he  united  with  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the 
£lector  of  Treves,  and  all  three  moved  towards  Franconia. 

The  Frauenburg,  the  citadel  of  Wurtzburg,  held  out  for 
the  princes,  and  the  main  army  of  the  peasants  still  lay  be- 
fore its  walls.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  Truchsesa'  march, 
they  resolved  on  an  assault,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  on 
the  15th  of  May,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  tricolor  flag 
was  unfurled,  and  the  peasants  rushed  to  the  attack  with 
horrible  shouts.  Sebastian  von  Rotenhan,  one  of  the  warmest 
partisans  of  the  Reformation,  was  governor  of  the  castle. 
He  had  put  the  fortress  in  a  formidable  state  of  defence,  and 
having  exhorted  the  garrison  to  repel  the  assault  with  courage, 
the  soldiers,  holding  up  three  fingers,  had  all  sworn  to  do  so. 
A  most  terrible  conflict  then  took  place.  To  the  vigour  and 
despair  of  the  insurgents  the  fortress  rephed  from  its  walls 
and  towers  by  petards,  showers  of  sulphur  and  boiling  pitch, 
and  the  discharges  of  artillery.    The  peasants,  thus  struck 
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by  their  unseen  enemies,  were  staggered  for  a  moment ;  bat 
in  an  instant  their  fury  grew  more  violent.  The  stmggh 
was  prolonged  as  the  night  advanced.  The  fortress,  lit  np 
by  a  thousand  battle-fires,  appeared  in  the  darkness  like  a 
towering  giant,  who,  vomiting  flames,  struggled  alone  amidst 
the  roar  of  thunder  for  the  salvation  of  the  empire  against 
the  ferocious  valour  of  these  funo'is  hordes.  Two  hours 
after  midnight  the  peasants  witbirew,  having  failed  in  all 
their  efforts. 

They  now  tried  to  enter  into  negotiations,  either  with  the 
garrison  or  with  Truchsess,  who  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  army.  But  this  was  going  out  of  their  path ;  violence , 
and  victory  alone  could  «ave  thdm.  After  some  little  hesi-» 
tatibn,  they  resolved  to  march  against  the  imperial  forces, 
but  the  cavalry  and  artillery  made  terrible  havoc  in  theit 
ranks.  At  Konigshofen,  and  afterwards  at  Engelstadt,  those 
unfortunate  creatures  were  totally  defeated.  The  princes, 
nobles,  and  bishops,  abusing  their  victory,  indulged  in  tiba 
most  unprecedented  cruelties.  The  prisoners  were  hung  on 
the  trees  by  the  wayside.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who 
had  run  away,  now  returned,  traversed  his  diocese  accom- 
panied by  executioners,  and  watered  it  alike  with  the  blood 
of  the  rebels  and  of  the  peaceful  friends  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Goetz  von  Berlichingen  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  The  Margrave  Casimir  of  Anspach  put  out  the  eyes  of 
eighty-five  insurgents,  who  had  sworn  that  their  eyes  should 
never  look  upon  that  prince  again ;  and  he  cast  this  troop  ol 
blinded  individuals  upon  the  world,  who  wandered  up  and 
down,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  groping  along,  tottering^ 
and  begging  their  bread.  The  wretched  boy,  who  had  played 
the  dead-march  on  his  fife  at  the  murder  of  Helfenstein,  was 
chained  to  a  post ;  a  fire  was  kindled  around  him,  and  the 
knights  looked  on  laughing  at  his  horrible  contortions. 

Public  worshipwas  everywhere  restored  in  its  ancientforms. 
The  most  fiourishing  and  populous  districts  of  the  empire 
exhibited  to  those  who  travelled  through  them  nothing  but  • 
heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  smoking  ruins.    Fifty  thousand 
men  had  perished,  and  the  people  lost  nearly  everywhere  tbt 
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IMie  liberty  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.    Such  was  the  hor- 
riUe  termmation  of  this  revolt  in  the  south  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Muiier  at  Molhausen—Appeal  to  the  People—March  of  the  Prinoef-* 
End  of  the  Revolt —Infiuenee  of  the  Reformers— S!ifferings--Cha]igei 
—Two  Results. 

But  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  south  and  west  of  Ger- 
many. Munzer,  after  having  traversed  a  part  of  Switzerland, 
Abace,  and  Swabia,  had  again  directed  his  steps  towards 
Saxony.  A  few  citizens  of  Mulhansen,  in  Thuringia,  had 
invited  him  to  their  city,  and  elected  him  their  pastor.  The 
town-council  having  resisted,  Munzer 'deposed  it  and  nomi* 
nated  another,  consisting  of  his  friends,  with  himself  at 
their  head.  Full  of  contempt  for  that  Christ,  '^  sweet  as 
honey,"  whom  Luther  preached,  and  being  resolved  to  employ 
the  most  energetic  measures,  he  exclaimed :  '^  Like  Joshua, 
we  must  put  all  the  Canaanites  to  the  sword."  He  esta- 
blished a  community  of  goods,  and  pillaged  the  convents.* 
"  Munzer,"  wrote  Luther  to  Amsdoi^  on  the  11th  of  April 
1525,  "  Munzer  is  not  only  pastor,  but  king  and  emperor  of 
Mulhausen."  The  poor  no  longer  worked ;  if  any  one  needed 
com  or  cloth,  he  went  and  demanded  it  of  some  rich  man ; 
if  the  latter  refused,  the  poor  man  took  it  by  force ;  if  he  re- 
sisted, he  was  hung.  As  Mulhausen  was  an  independent 
city,  Munzer  was  able  to  exercise  his  power  for  nearly  a  yelir 
without  opposition.  The  revolt  in  the  south  of  Germany 
led  him  to  imagine  that  it  was  time  to  extend  his  new  king- 
dom. He  had  a  number  of  heavy  guns  cast  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  peasantry  and 
miners  of  Mansfeldt.  "  How  long  will  you  sleep  ?"  said  he 
lo  them  in  a  fanatical  proclamation.    "  Arise  and  fight  the 

*  Omnia  Biinul  communia.    L.  0pp.  zix.  292L 
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battle  of  the  Lord !  The  time  is  come.  France,  Germaayi 
and  Italy  are  moving.    On,  on,  on! — Dran,  Dran,  DtMII 

Heed  not  the  groans  of  the  impious  ones.    They  wttl 

implore  you  like  children;   but  be  pitiless. — Dran,  Dran, 

Dran ! The  fire  is  burning :  let  your  sword  be  ever  warm 

with  blood.* — Dran,  Dran,  Dran! Work  while  it  is  yet 

day."  The  letter  was  signed'  "  Munzer,  servant  of  God 
against  the  wicked." 

The  country  people,  thirsting  for  plunder,  flocked  round 
his  standard.  Throughout  all  the  districts  of  Mansfeldt| 
Stolberg,  and  Schwartzburg  in  Hesse,  and  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  the  peasantry  rose  in  insurrection.  The  con- 
vents of  Michclstein,  Ilsenburg,  Walkeiiricd,  Uossleben,  aad 
many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hartz,  or  in  the  plams 
of  Thuringia,  were  devastated.  At  Reinhardsbrunn,  which 
Lnther  had  visited,  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  landgraves 
were  profaned,  and  the  library  destroyed. 

Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Wittemberg  some 
anxiety  was  felt.  Those  doctors,  who  had  feared  neither  the 
emperor  nor  the  pope,  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  madmaiu 
They  were  always  on  the  watch  foflr  news,  and  every  step  of 
the  rebels  was  counted.  "  We  are  here  in  great  danger,^ 
said  Melancthon.  "  If  Munzer  succeeds,  it  is  all  over  vnth 
us,  unless  Christ  should  rescue  us.  Munzer  advances  with 
a  worse  than  Scythian  cruelty,-}-  and  it  is  impossible  to  r^ 
peat  his  dreadful  threats." 

The  pious  elector  had  long  hesitated  what  he  should  do. 
Munzer  had  exhorted  him  and  all  the  princes  to  be  con- 
verted,, because  (said  he)  their  hour  was  come ;  and  he  had 
signed  these  letters :  "  Munzer,  armed  with  the  sword  of 
Gideon."  Frederick  would  have  desired  to  reclaim  theie 
misguided  men  by  gentle  measures.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
when  he  was  dangerously  ill,  he  had  written  to  his  brothei 
Jolm :  "  We  may  have  given  these  wretched  people  more 
than  one  cause  for  insurrection.  Alasl  the  poor  are  op^ 
pressed  in  many  ways  by  their  spiritual  and  temporal 

• 

•  Lasset  euer  Sohwerdt  nicht  kalt  werden  von  Blut.  L.  0pp.  xix.  IMft 
f*  Monoerus  plus  quam  Scythioam  crudelitatem  pnt  se  tori,    Oov^ 
Kef.  i.  741 
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loiif.*  And  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  hmBill- 
ftiiony  the  revolutions,  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  expose 
himself,  unless  he  promptly  stifled  the  rebellion,  he  replied : 
^  Hitherto  I  have  been  a  mighty  elector,  having  chariots  and 
horses  in  abundance ;  if  it  be  God's  pleasure  to  take  them 
from  me  now,  I  will  go  on  foot"* 

The  youthful  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  the  first  of 
the  princes  who  took  up  arms.  SUs  knights  and  soldiers 
iwore  to  live  and  die  with  him.  After  pacifying  his  own 
states,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Saxony.  On  their 
tide,  Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother,  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  advanced  and 
united  their. troops  with  those  of  Hesse.  The  peasants, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  this  army,  fled  to  a  small  hill,  where, 
without  any  discipline,  without  arms,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  courage,  they  formed  a  rampart  with  their  waggons. 
Munzer  had  not  even  prepared  ammunition  for  his  large 
gnns.  No  succours  appeared ;  the  rebels  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  army ;  they  lost  all  confidence.  The  princes,  taking 
{Hty  on  them,  offered  them  propositions  which  they  appeared 
willing  to  accept.  Upon  this  Munzer  had  recourse  to  the 
most  powerful  lever  that  enthusiasm  can  put  in  motion. 
"To-day  we  shall  behold  the  arm  of  the  Lord,"  said  he, 
''and  all  our  enemies  shall  be  destroyed."  At  this  moment 
a  rainbow  appeared  over  their  heads;  the  fanatical  host, 
who  carried  a  rainbow  on  their  flags,  beheld  in  it  a  sure 
prognostic  of  the  Divine  protection.  Munzer  took  advan- 
tage of  it:  "Fear  nothing,"  said  he  to  the  citizens  and 
peasants :  "  I  will  catch  all  their  balls  in  my  sleeve."  +  At 
the  same  time  he  cruelly  put  to  death  a  young  gentleman, 
Matemus  von  Geholfen,  an  envoy  from  the  princes,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  insurgents  of  all  hope  of  pardon. 

The  landgrave,  having  assembled  his  horsemen,  said  to 
them :  "  I  well  know  that  we  princes  are  often  in  fault,  for 
we  are  but  men ;  but  God  commands  all  men  to  honour  the 
powers  that  be.    Let  us  save  our  wives  and  children  from 

• 

*  So  wolle  er  hinkiinftig  ku  Fuss^ehen.    Seek.  p.  685. 
f  Ihr  gollt  8ohen,daa8  ioh  alio  BilohsensteiDe  im  Ermel  fiMKn  will 
L.  O]^.  zix.  2^. 
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Qm  ftvy  of  these  murderers.  The  Lord  will  give  us  the 
vietory,  for  he  has  said :  Whosoever  resisteth  the  povoer^  ri« 
iistetk  the  ordinance  of  God^  Philip  then  gave  the  signal  of 
attack.  It  was  the  15th  of  May  1525.  The  army  was  put 
in  motion ;  but  the  peasant  host  stood  immovable,  singing 
the  hymn,  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost,"  and  waiting  for  Heaven  td 
declare  in  their  favour.  The  artillery  soon  broke  down  their 
rude  rampart,  carrying  dismay  and  death  into  the  midst  \ 
of  the  insurgents.  Their  fanaticism  and  courage  at  once 
forsook  them ;  they  were  seized  with  a  panic- terror,  and  ran 
away  in  disorder.    Five  thousand  perished  in  the  flight. 

After  the  battle  the  princes  and  their  victorious  troops 
entered  Frankenhausen.  A  soldier,  who  had  gone  into  a 
loft  in  the  house  where  he  was  quartered,  found  a  man  in 
bed.*  "  Who  art  thou,"  asked  he ;  "  art  thou  one  of  the 
rebels?"  Then  observing  a  pocket-book,  he  took  it  up,  and 
found  several  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Munzer.  "  Art 
thou  Munzer?"  demanded  the  trooper.  The  sick  man 
answered  "  No."  But  as  the  soldier  uttered  dreadful  threats, 
Mur  7,  for  it  was  really  he,  confessed  who  he  was.  "  Thou 
art  my  prisoner,"  said  the  horseman.  When  Munzer  was 
taken  before  Duke  George  and  the  landgrave,  he  persevered 
in  saying  that  he  was  right  to  chastise  the  princes,  since 
they  opposed  the*  Gospel.  "  Wretched  man  1"  replied  they, 
"think  of  all  those  of  whose  death  you  have  been  the 
cause."  But  he  answered,  smiling  in  the  midst  of  his 
anguish :  "  They  would  have  it  so  I"  He  took  the  sacra- 
ment under  one  kind,  and  was  beheaded  at  the  same  time 
with  Pfeiffer,  his  lieutenant.  Mulhausen  was  taken,  and  the 
peasants  were  loaded  with  chains. 

A  nobleman  having  observed  among  the  crowd  of  prison* 
ers  a  peasant  of  favourable  appearance,  went  up  and  said  to 
him :  "  Well,  my  man,  which  government  do  you  like  best 
— that  of  the  peasants  or  of  the  princes?"  The  poor  feUow 
made  answer  with  a  deep  sigh :  "Ah,  my  lord,  no  knife  cuts 
80  deep  as  the  rule  of  peasant  over  his  fellows." + 

*  So  findet  cr  einen  am  Bett. 

f  Kflin  Messer  fldMrpfer  8chirrt,deim  wonn  ein  Baur  des  ajidem  Hen 
wild.    Matbes.  p.  4S. 
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Hie  relics  of  the  insurrection  were  quenched  m  Uood'^ 
Duke  (reorge,  in  particular,  acted  with  the  greatest  seyerity 
fii  the  states  of  the  elector,  there  were  neither  executions 
nor  punishment*  The  Word  of  God,  preached  in  all  its 
purity,  had  shown  its  power  to  restrain  the  tumultuous 
passions  of  the  people. 

From  the  very  beginning,  indeed,  Luther  had  not  ceased 
to  struggle  against  the  rebellion,  which  was,  in  his  opinion, 
Ae  forerunner  of  the  judgment-day.  Advice,  prayers,  and 
eren  irony  had  not  been  spared.  At  the  end  of  the  articles 
drawn  up  et  Erfurth  by  the  rebels,  he  had  suljoined,  as  a 
supplementary  article  :  "  /tern.  The  following  article  has  been 
omitted.  .Henceforward  the  honourable  council  shall  have 
no  power ;  it  shall  do  nothing ;  it  shall  sit  like  an  idol  t>r  a 
log  of  wood ;  the  commonalty  shall  chew  its  food,  and  it 
shall  govern  with  its  hands  and  feet  tied;  henceforth  the 
waggon  shall  guide  the  horses,  the  horses  shall  hold  the 
reins,  and  we  shall  go  on  admirably,  in  conformity  with  the 
glorious  system  set  forth  in  these  articles." 

Luther  did  not  confine  himself  to  writing.  While  the 
disturbance  was  still  at  its  height,  he  quitted  Wittemberg 
and  went  through  some  of  the  districts  where  the  agitation 
was  greatest.  He  preached,  he  laboured  to  soften  his  hearers* 
hearts,  and  his  hand,  to  which  God  had  given  power,  turned 
aside,  quieted,  and  brought  back  the  impetuous  and  over- 
flowing torrents  into  their  natural  channels. 

Li  every  quarter  the  doctors  of  the  Reformation  exerted  a 
similar  influence.  At  Halle,  Brentz  had  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  citizens  by  the  promises  of  God's  Word, 
and  four  thousand  peasants  had  fled  before  six  hundred 
dtizens.f  At  Ichterhausen,  a  mob  of  peasants  having  as- 
sembled with  an  intent  to  demolish  several  castles  and  put 
their  lords  to  death,  Fred^.rick  Myconius  went  out  to  them 
alone,  and  such  was  the  power  of  his  words,  that  they  im- 
mediately abandoned  their  design.:^ 

*  Hie  nulla  carnificina,  nulluin  supplioium.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  752. 

f  Eorum  animos  firactos  et  perturbatos  yerbo  Dei  erexit.  M.  Adami 
yii.Brentii,p.  441. 

$  Agmen  msticomni  qui  convenerant  ad  demoliendfts  aroee,  uniea 
oi«fti<me  8i<  oompeiouit.    M.  Adami  Vita  Fred.  Myoozdi,  p.  178. 
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Sudi  was  the  part  taken  by  the  refonnera  and  the  Eefoi^ 
mation  in  the  midst  of  this  revolt ;  they  contended  against  it 
with  all  their  might,  with  the  sword  of  the  Word,  and  hoUBj 
maintained  those  principles  which  alone,  in  every  age,  can 
preserve  order  and  subjection  among  the  nations.  Accord 
ingly,  Luther  asserted  that  if  the  power  of  sound  doctrine 
had  not  checked  the  fury  of  the  people,  the  revolt  would  have 
extended  its  ravages  far  more  widely,  and  have  overthrown 
both  Church  and  State.  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that 
these  melancholy  prognostics  would  have  been  realized. 

If  the  reformers  thus  contended  against  sedition,  it  was 
not  without  receiving  grievous  wounds.  That  moral  agony 
which  Luther  had  first  suffered  in  his  cell  at  Erfurth,  be- 
came still  more  serious  after  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants. 
No  great  change  takes  place  among  men  without  suffering 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  its  instruments.  The  birth  of 
Christianity  was  effected  by  the  agony  of  the  cross ;  but  He 
who  hung  upon  that  cross  addressed  these  words  to  each 
of  his  disciples :  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall 
drink  of,  and  to  he  baptized  with  the  same  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with  ? 

On  the  side  of  the  princes,  it  was  continually  repeated 
that  Luther  and  his  doctrine  were  the  cause  of  the  revolt, 
and,  however  absurd  this  idea  may  be,  the  reformer  could 
not  see  it  so  generally  entertained  without  experiencing  the 
deepest  grief.  On  the  side  of  the  people,  Munzer  and  all 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  represented  him  as  a  vile 
hypocrite,  a  flatterer  of  the  great,*  and  these  calumnies  easily 
obtained  belief.  The  violence  with  which  Luther  had  de^ 
dared  against  the  rebels  had  displeased  even  moderate  men. 
The  friends  of  Rome  exulted ;  f  all  were  against  him,  and 
he  bore  the  heavy  anger  of  his  times.  But  his  greatest  af- 
fliction was  to  behold  the  work  of  heaven  thus  dragged  in 
the  mire,  and  classed  with  the  most  fanatical  projects.  Here 
he  felt  was  his  Gethsemane :  he  saw  the  bitter  cup  that  was 
presented  to  hun ;  and  foreboding  that  he  would  be  forsaken 

*  Qnod  adulator  principom  vooer.    L.  £pp*  ii*  ^l* 
t  Gaudent  papisiSB  de  nosiro  dissidio.    Ibid.  91% 
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Iqr  aD,  he  exdaimed :  ''  Soon,  perhaps,  I  also  shidl  be  able 

to  say :  AU  ye  shall  he  offended  because  of  me  this  nighu  "* 

Tet  in  the  midst  of  this  deep  bitterness,  he  preserved  his 
frith :  **  He  who  has  given  me  power  to  trample  the  enemy 
under  foot,"  said  he,  "  when  he  rose  np  against  me  like  a 
cruel  dragon  or  a  furious  lion,  will  not  permit  this  enemy 
to  crush  me,  now  that  he  Spears  before  me  with  the 
treacherous  glance  of  the  basilisk.^  I  groan  as  I  contem- 
plate those  calamities.  Often  have  I  asked  myself  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  papacy 
to  go  on  quietly,  rather  than  witness  the  occurrence  of  so 
many  troubles  and  seditions  in  the  world.  But  no  1  it  is 
better  to  have  snatched  a  few  souls  from  the  jaws  of  the 
devil,  than  to  have  left  them  all  between  his  murderous 
frngs."J 

Now  terminated  the  revolution  in  Luther^s  mind  that  had 
begun  at  the  period  of  his  return  from  the  Wartburg.  The 
inner  life  no  longer  satisfied  him :  the  Church  and  her  in- 
stitutions now  became  most  important  in  his  eyes.  The 
boldness  with  which  he  had  thrown  down  everything  was 
checked  at  the  sight  of  stiU  more  sweeping  destructions ;  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  preserve,  govern,  and  build  up ;  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  blood-stained  ruins  with  which  the  peasant 
war  had  covered  all  Germany,  the  edifice  of  the  new  Church 
began  slowly  to  arise. 

These  disturbances  left  a  lasting  and  deep  impression  on 
men's  minds.  The  nations  had  been  struck  with  dismay. 
The  masses,  who  had  sought  in  the  Reformation  nothing 
but  political  reform,  withdrew  from  it  of  their  own  accord, 
when  they  saw  it  offered  them  spiritual  liberty  only. 
Luther's  opposition  to  the  peasants  was  his  renunciation  of 
the  ephemeral  favour  of  the  people.  A  seeming  tranquillity 
was  soon  established,  and  the  noise  of  enthusiasm  and 

« Ifatt.  zxTi.  31.    L.Epp.u.671. 

f  Q«i  cnm  toties  baoteniui  sab  pedibui  meis  OAleaTit  el  eootriTll 
loonem  et  draoonem,  non  sinet  etiam  basiliscum  miper  me  ealoare. 
Ibid. 

t  El  ist  be88«r,eiiiige  aua  dem  Raoben  des  Tcufels  henmiroiMWL  h, 
0|^.  H.  Ed.  ix.  961. 
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seditioii  was  foUowed  in  all  Germany  by  a  silence  inspired 
by  terror.* 

Thus  the  popular  passions,  the  cause  of  revolution,  the 
interests  of  a  radical  equality,  were  quelled  in  the  empire ; 
but  the  Reformation  did  not  yield.  These  two  movements, 
which  many  have  confounded  with  each  other,  were  clearly 
marked  out  by  the  difference  of  their  results.  The  insur- 
rection was  from  below ;  the  Reformation  from  above.  A 
few  horsemen  and  cannons  were  sufficient  to  put  down  the 
one;  but  the  other  never  ceased  to  rise  in  strength  and 
vigour^  in  despite  of  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the  empire  and 
the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Deftth  of  the  Elector  Frederick— The   Prince  and  the  Refomier— 
Boman-eatholic  Alliance— Plans  of  Charles  the  Fifth— Dangers. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  itself  appeared  as  if 
it  would  perish  in  the  gulf  that  had  swallowed  up  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  A  melancholy  event  seemed  destined  to 
accelerate  its  falL  At  the  moment  when  the  princes  were 
marching  against  Munzer,  and  ten  days  before  his  defeat, 
the  aged  Elector  of  Saxony,  that  man  whom  God  had  raised 
up  to  defend  the  Reformation  against  all  dangers  from  with- 
out, descended  to  the  tomb. 

His  strength  diminished  day  by  day;  the  horrors  that 
accompanied  the  peasant  war  wrung  his  feeling  heart, 
"  Alas  r  exclaimed  he  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  if  it  were  God's 
will,  I  should  die  with  joy.  I  see  neither  love,  nor  truth, 
nor  faith,  nor  any  good  remaining  upon  earth."  f 

Avertinghis  eyes  from  thestruggles  then  prevailing  through- 
out Germany,  this  pious  prince,  who  was  at  that  time  resting 

*  £a  res  inciUBii tuS/^o  terrorcm  at  nihU  usqaam  moTeaftor. 

t  Noeh  elwBs  gates  neiff  in  a«r  WeH.    Seekflad.  p.  708. 
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in  the  castle  of  Lochan,  tranquilly  prepared  to  depart.  On  the 
4th  of  May  he  called  for  his  chaplain,  the  faithful  Spalatin : 
^  Tou  do  right  to  come  and  see  me,"  said  he  mildly,  as  the 
chaplain  entered :  "  for  it  is  our  duty  to  visit  the  sick."  Then 
ordering  his  couch  to  be  wheeled  towards  the  table  near  which 
Spalatin  was  sitting,  he  bade  his  attendants  leave  the  room, 
and  then  affectionately  taking  his  Mend's  hand,  spoke  with 
him  familiarly  about  Luther,  the  peasants,  and  his  approach- 
ing departure.  Spalatin  came  again  at  eight  in  the  evening ; 
the  aged  prince  then  unburdened  his  soul,  and  confessed 
his  sins  in  the  presence  of  God.  On  the  morrow,  it  was 
the  5th  of  May,  he  received  the  communion  under  both 
kinds.  No  member  of  his  family  was  near  him ;  his  brother 
«nd  his  nephew  were  gone  with  the  army ;  but  his  domestics 
Stood  around  him,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  those 
times.  As  they  gazed  on  that  venerable  prince,  whom  it 
had  been  so  sweet  a  task  to  serve,  they  all  burst  into  tears.*  ' 
"  My  little  children,"  said  he  tenderly,  "  if  I  have  offended 
any  one  of  you,  forgive  me  for  the  love  of  God ;  for  we 
princes  often  give  offence  to  the  poor,  and  that  is  wrong." 
Thus  did  Frederick  obey  the  injunction  of  the  apostle : 
Let  him  that  is  rich  rejoice  in  that  he  is  made  low  ;  because 
as  thefiower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away,\ 

Spalatin  did  not  leave  him  again ;  he  set  before  him  the 
rich  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  pious  elector  drank  in 
its  powerful  consolations  with  indescribable  peace.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  no  longer  to  him  that  sword 
which  attacks  error,  following  it  up  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  and  after  a  vigorous  contest  triumphing  over  it  at 
last ;  it  fell  upon  his  heart  like  the  dew,  or  the  gentle  rain, 
filling  it  with  hope  and  joy.  Frederick  had  forgotten  the 
{iresent  world :  he  saw  nothing  but  God  and  eternity. 

Feeling  the  rapid  approach  of  death,  he  destroyed  a  will 
that  he  had  made  some  years  before,  and  in  which  he  had 
commended  his  soul  to  '^  the  mother  of  God ;"  and  dictated 
another,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  holy  and  the  sole 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  ^^  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins," 

^Diua  Jills  CTjn/Mieiide  zam  weinen  beweg;t***SMk«iid.  p.  TVt 
tJmmmi  10, 
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and  declared  his  firm  assurance  '^  that  he  was  redeemed  by 
the  precious  blood  of  his  beloved  Saviour."*  He  AflD 
added :  "  I  can  say  no  more  T  and  that  evening,  at  fif« 
o'clock,  he  quietly  fell'  asleep.  "  He  was  a  child  of  peaee," 
exclaimed  his  physician,  ^'  and  in  peace  he  has  departed."—* 
"  0  bitter  death  to  all  whom  he  has  left  behind  him  T  mM 
Luther.f 

Luther,  who  was  then  travelling  through  Thuringia  to 
allay  the  excitement,  had  never  seen  the  elector,  except  al 
a  distance,  at  Worms  at  the  side  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  But 
these  two  men  had  met  in  spirit  from  the  very  mommit  the 
reformer  appeared.  Frederick  laboured  for  nationality  and 
independence,  as  Luther  did  for  truth  and  reformatioa. 
Unquestionably  the  Reformation  was  above  all  things  a 
spiritual  work ;  but  it  was  perhaps  necessary  for  its  eaify 
success  that  it  should  be  linked  with  some  national  intereit 
Accordingly  Luther  had  no  sooner  risen  up  against  indiil- 
gences  than  the  alliance  between  the  prince  and  the  monk 
was  tacitly  concluded : — an  alliance  that  was  purely  moral, 
without  contract  or  vmting,  or  even  words,  and  in  w]Mdi 
the  strong  man  lent  no  aid  to  the  weak,  but  only  allowed 
him  to  act.  But  now  that  the  vigorous  oak  was  cut  down 
under  whose  shelter  the  Reformation  had  gradually  grown 
up, — ^now  that  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  everywheie 
manifesting  fresh  force  and  hatred,  and  that  its  supporters 
were  compelled  to  hide  themselves  or  remain  silent,  nothing 
seemed  able  to  defend  them  any  longer  against  the  sword  ol 
those  who  were  pursuing  it  with  such  violence. 

The  confederates  of  Ratisbon,  who  had  conquered  the 
peasants  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  empire,  were  in  all 
parts  attacking  the  Reformation  and  the  revolt  alike.  At 
Wurtzburg  and  at  Bamberg  they  put  to  death  many  of  die 
most  peaceable  citizens,  and  even  some  of  those  who  had 
resisted  the  peasants.  ''  What  matters  it  ?"  said  they 
openly ;  '^  these  people  were  attached  to  the  (jospeL"  This 
was  enough  to  make  their  heads  fall  on  the  scaffold.^ 

*  Dorch  das  (heure  Blut  meines  allerliebsten  Heylandes  erlSsei. 
p,  703.  1 0  mors  amara !    L.  Epp.  it  659. 

t  Ranke,  Deatsehe  Gesoh.  iL  226. 
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Duke  George  hoped  to  impart  his  hatred  and  Ids  aflbo^ 
tioiHB  to  the  landgrave  and  Duke  John.  '^  See,"  said  he  tot 
them  after  the  defeat  of  the  peasants,  as  he  pointed  to  Am 
fleld  of  battle,  '^  see  what  miseries  Luther  has  occasioned !  * 
John  and  Philip  appeared  to  give  him  hopes  that  they 
would  adopt  his  ideas.  "  Duke  George,"  said  the  reformer, 
"  imagines  he  shall  triumph,  now  that  Frederick  is  dead ; 
but  Christ  reigns  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies :  in  vain  do- 
they  gnash  their  teeth, their  desire  shall  perish.*** 

George  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  confederation  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  similar  to  that  of  Ratisbon.  The  Electoiis 
0(  Mentz  and  Brandenburg,  Dukes  Henry  and  Erick  'of 
Brunswick,  and  Duke  George,  met  at  Dessau  and  con- 
eluded  a  Romish  alliance  in  the  month  of  July.f  George 
urged  the  new  elector  and  his  son-in-law  the  landgrave  to 
join  it.  And  then,  as  if  to  intimate  what  might  be  expected 
of  it,  he  beheaded  two  citizens  of  Leipsic  in  whose  house 
wme  of  the  reformer's  writings  had  been  found. 

At  the  same  time  letters  from  Charles  V.,  dated  firom 
Tol^o,  arrived  in  Germany,  by  which  another  diet  was 
convoked  at  Augsburg.  Charles  wished  to  give  the  emj^ 
a  constitution  that  would  enable  him  to  dispose  of  the  forces 
of  Germany  at  his  good  pleasure.  Religious  differences 
offered  him  the  means ;  he  had  only  to  let  loose  the  Catholics 
against  the  followers  of  the  Gospel,  and  when  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  strength,  he  would  easily  triumph  over  both. 
Down  with  the  Lutherans!  was  therefore  the  cry  of  the 
emperor.J 

Thus  all  things  combined  against  the  Reformation.  Never 
had  Luther's  spirit  been  overwhelmed  by  so  many  fears. 
The  remnants  of  Munzer's  party  had  sworn  to  take  his 
life;  his  sole  protector  was  no  more;  Duke  George,  he 
was  informed,  intended  to  have  him  arrested  in  Wittemberg 
itself  ;§  the  princes  who  might  have  defended  him  bowed 

*  Dux  Georgius,  mortuo  Frederico,  putat  se  omnia  posse.  L.  EdDi 
IIL22.  . 

i*  Habiio  conciliabulo  conjuraverunt  restituros  sese  esse  omnia 

VbU. 

:;  Sleilan.  HUi.  de  la  R^f.  i.  214.       §  Keil,  Luther's  Leben,  p.  laOL 
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Lhuir  beads,  and  seemed  to  have  foreaken  the  Gospel ;  it  wsf. 
rumoured  that  the  unirersity,  the  Dumber  of  whose  student^ 
was  already  diminished  by  these  troubles,  was  about  to  bf^ 
fiuppressed  by  the  new  elector ;  and  Charles,  rictorious  aif 
Pavia,  was  assembling  a  new  diet  with  the  end  of  giving  & 
deathblow  to  the  Reformation.     What  dangers  must  not 

Luther  haye  foreboded! This  anguish,  these  inward 

struggles,  that  had  so  often  tortured  him  to  groans,  now 
wrung  hia  souL  How  can  he  resist  so  many  enemies?  In 
the  midst  of  these  agitations,  in  the  face  of  so  many  dangers, 
beside  the  corpse  of  Frederick  that  was  scarcely  cold,  ant^ 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  peasants  that  yet  strewed  the  phiins 
of  Germany,  Luther — none  could  certainly  have  imagine^ 
snch  a  thing — Luther  married. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
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In  the  monastery  of  NimptstU,  near  Grimma  in  Saiony; 
dwelt  in  the  year  1523  nine  nuns,  who  were  diligent  in 
reading  the  Word  of  God,  and  who  had  discovered  the  con- 
trast that  exists  between  a  christian  and  a  cloistered  life. 
Their  names  were  Magdalen  Staupitz,  Eliza  Canitz,  Ava 
Grossen,  Ava  and  Margaret  Schonfeldt,  Laneta  Golia, 
Margaret  and  Catherine  Zesohau,  and  Catherine  Bora.  The 
first  impulse  of  these  young  women,  after  they  were  deli^' 
vered  from  the  superstitions  of  the  monastery,  was  to  write 
to  their  parents.  "  The  salvation  of  our  souls,"  said  they, 
"will  not  permit  us  to  remain  any  longer  in  a  cloister."* 
Their  parents,  fearing  the  trouble  likely  to  arise  from  such 
a  rcBolution,  harshly  rejected  their  prayers.  The  poor  nuns 
were  dismayed.      How  can   they   leave   the  monastery? 

*  D«r  Seelen  Seligkeit  bUber.    L.  Epf.  u.  3S& 
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tktir  timMit/  wa<i  afarmed  at  00  dtinperzte  a  ttqi.  At 
Iha  htrrror  cauMd  by  the  papal  fervieei  pierailed,  aad  they 
promiMfJ  not  tr>  leave  one  another,  bat  to  repair  in  a  bodjr  to 
aotfie  reffpectable  place,  with  order  and  decency*  Two 
worthy  and  pioiin  citizen*  of  Torgau,  Leonard  Koppe  and 
WolflT  'rorfiJt/.fK:h,  o/Rsred  their  a«ii]0tance,f  which  they  ae- 
cept4i4j  $iH  (unn'mp;  from  (Jifjd  himself,  and  left  the  convent  ot 
NbnptHch  without  any  opposition,  and  as  if  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  Utnl  o|H7n(',d  th(;  doors  to  them.}  Koppe  and  Tomitzscfa 
ficeivcd  them  in  their  waggon;  and  on  the  7th  of  April 
liMf  the  riin<;  nuns,  amazed  at  their  own  boldness,  stopped 
in  great  emotion  bcfr/n;  the  gate  of  the  old  Augustine  con* 
rent  in  which  Luther  resideiJ. 

**  This  is  not  my  doing,"  said  Luther,  as  he  received  them ; 
^  but  would  to  («od4hat  i  could  thus  rescue  all  captive  con* 
•cienccH  and  empty  all  the  cloisters  I  § — the  breach  is  made!" 
Many  imthous  ofltsrcd  to  rcciiivo  these  nuns  into  their- houses, 
and  (Catherine  Jiora  found  a  welcome  in  the  family  of  the 
lmrgomttst4)r  of  Wittomberg. 

If  Luther  at  that  time  thought  of  preparing  for  any  solemn 
•vent,  it  was  to  ascend  the  scaflbld,  and  not  to  approach  the 
altar.  Many  months  after  this,  he  still  replied  to  those  who 
•poke  to  him  of  marriage :  *^  (iod  may  change  my  heart,  if 
It  bo  his  pleasure;  but  now  at  least  I  have  no  thought  of 
taking  a  wife ;  not  that  I  do  not  feel  any  attractions  in  that 
•statu ;  1  am  nuitlior  a  stock  nor  a  stone ;  but  every  day  I 
•xpect  the  death  and  the  punishment  of  a  heretic/' || 

Yet  ovurytliing  in  the  Church  was  advancing.  The  habits 
of  a  monastic  life,  the  invention  of  man,  were  giving  way  in 
•very  ((uartur  to  those  of  domestic  life,  appointed  by  GkKL 
Oil  Hunday  the  9th  of  October  1624,  Luther,  having  risen  at 
usual,  laid  aside  the  frock  of  the  Augustine  monk,  and  put 
•n  the  dress  of  a  soeutar  priest ;  he  then  made  his  appearance 

*  Mil  alltr  Znohl  nnd  Khro  an  rodlloho  StKtte  und  Orto  kommen. 
Lb  Kpp.  11.  81M. 
t  I'tr  honeiloi  oItm  TorKAvlonioi  adduoim.    Ibid.  819. 
X  MlrAblllUr  oTAMrunt.    Ibid. 

I  Und  alls  Klttitor  ladig  mMhon.    Ibid.  S!^. 
QiBi  •ipfoitm  quotidio  moriom  ot  morltum  haorotioi  lappUdum. 
Z%  ^fip,  H.  m,    LtiUr  to  Spalatln,  80th  Notomber  I8S4. 
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in  ihik  ehurch,  where  this  change  caused  a  lively  gatigfadkat 
Renovated  Christendom  hailed  with  transport  everythinji 
that  announced  that  the  old  things  were  passed  away. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  last  monk  quitted  the  convent;  but 
Luther  remained ;  his  footsteps  alone  re-echoed  through  the 
long  galleries ;  he  sat  silent  and  solitary  in  the  refectory  thai 
had  so  lately  resounded  with  the  babbling  of  the  monka. 
An  eloquent  silence,  attesting  the  triumphs  of  the  Word  ci 
God !  The  convent  had  ceased  to  exist.  About  the  end  ol 
December  1524,  Luther  sent  the  keys  6f  the  monastery  to 
the  elector,  informing  him  that  he  should  see  where  it  might 
please  God  to  feed  him.*  The  elector  gave  the  convent  to 
the  university,  and  invited  Luther  to  continue  his  residenee 
in  it  The  abode  of  the  monks  was  destined  erelong  to  be 
the  sanctuary  of  a  christian  family. 

Luther,  whose  heart  was  formed  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
domestic  life,  honoured  and  loved  the  marriage  state ;  it  If 
even  probable  that  he  had  some  liking  for  Catherine  Boim» 
For  a  long  while  his  scruples  and  the  thought  of  the  calanw 
nies  which  such  a  step  would  occasion  had  prevented  hie 
thinking  of  her ;  and  he  had  offered  the  poor  Catherine,  first 
to  Baumgartner  of  Nuremberg,-!-  and  then  to  Dr.  Glats  of 
Orlamund.  But  when  he  saw  Baumgartner  refuse  to  take 
her,  and  when  she  had  declined  to  accept  Glatz,  he  asked 
himself  seriously  whether  he  ought  not  to  think  of  marrying 
her  himself. 

His  aged  father,  who  had  been  so  grieved  when  he  em- 
braced a  monastic  life,  was  urging  him  to  enter  the  conjugal 
state.!  But  one  idea  above  all  was  daily  present  before 
Luther's  conscience,  and  with  greater  energy :  marriage  is  an 
institution  of  God,— celibacy  an  institution  of  man.  He 
had  a  horror  of  every  thing  that  emanated  from  Rome.  He 
would  say  to  his  friends,  ^^  I  desire  to  retain  nothing  of  my 
papistical  lifc."§  Day  and  night  he  prayed  and  entreated 
the  Ijord  to  deliver  him  from  his  uncertainty.     At  last  a 

*  Miua  and  will  loh  sehen,  wo  mich  Gott  ernJihret.     L.  Epp.  U*  58fr 
t  Si  ria  Ketsm  tuam  a  Dora  tenere.    Ibid.  663. 
t  Aw  B«iehra&  mdncs  Ueben  Vatort.    Ib\d.  V&.*^ 
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■ingle  thonght  broke  the  last  links  that  still  held  Idiii  mp- 
lire.  To  all  the  motives  of  propriety  and  personal  obedienoa 
which  led  him  to  apply  to  himself  this  declaration  of  QMf 
It  is  not  good  that  man  should  he  alone*  was  added  a  motnre 
of  a  higher  and  more  powerful  nature.  He  saw  that  if  he 
was  called  to  the  marriage-state  as  a  num,  he  was  also  called 
to  it  as  a  reformer :  this  decided  hinu 

*^  If  this  monk  should  marry,"  said  his  friend  Schuiff  the 
lawyer,  ''  he  will  make  all  the  world  and  the  devil  himself 
borst  with  laughter,  and  will  destroy  the  work  that  he  has 
begun.**  f  This  remark  made  a  very  different  impression  on 
Luther  from  what  might  have  been  supposed.  To  brave  the 
world,  the  devil,  and  his  enemies,  and,  by  an  action  wiiich 
ihey  thought  calculated  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, prevent  its  success  being  in  any  measure  ascribed  to 
Um — this  was  all  he  desired.  Accordingly,  boldly  nusing 
his  head,  he  replied,  ^'  Well,  then,  I  will  do  it;  I  win  play 
the  devil  and  the  world  this  trick ;  I  will  content  my  father, 
and  marry  Catherine!**  Luther,  by  his  marriage,  broke 
off  still  more  completely  from  the  institutions  of  Uie  Pa- 
pacy; he  confirmed  the  doctrine  he  had  preached,  by  his 
own  example,  and  encouraged  timid  men  to  an  entire 
renunciation  of  their  errors.}  Rome  appeared  to  be  re- 
covering here  and  there  thq  ground  she  had  lost;  she 
flattered  herself  with  the  hope  of  victory ;  and  now  a  loud  ex- 
plosion scattered  terror  and  surprise  through  her  ranks, 
and  still  more  fully  disclosed  to  her  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  she  fancied  she  had  crushed.  '^  I  will  bear  witness 
to  the  Gospel,**  said  Luther,  ^'  not  by  my  words  only,  but 
also  by  iny  works.  I  am  determined,  in  the  face  of  my 
enemies  who  already  exult  and  raise  the  shout  of  victory, 
to  marry  a  nun,  that  they  may  see  and  know  that  they  have 
not  conquered  me.§    I  do  not  take  a  wife  that  I  may  live 

*  G«neBi8  ii.  18. 

f  Risnros  mandom  nniyersam  et  diabolom  ipsuin.    M.  Adami  ^ta 
Loili.  p.  180. 

X  Vt  confirmem  fketo  qnsp  doeni,  tarn  mnlioi  inTenio  ptuUlaniMW  la 
M»i^  lace  EnagdiL    L.  Epp.  iii.  18. 
iAlamiM  daet»  nxore  in  despectnm  triaxnpbMiUi^'^  '^      "HMUfam  Jo  f 
Ut  botmum.    Ibid  21. 
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long  with  her;  but  seeing  the  nations  and  the  princei 
letting  loose  their  fury  against  me,  foreseeing  that  my  eqd 
is  near,  and  that  after  my  death  they  will  again  trample  vs/ 
doctrine  under  foot,  I  am  resolved  for  the  edification  of  the 
weak  to  bear  a  striking  testimony  to  what  I  teach  here 
below."  * 

On  the  11th  of  June  1525,  Luther  went  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  and  colleague  Amsdorff.  He  desired  Pome^ 
ranus,  whom  he  styled  emphatically  The  Pastor^  to  bless 
his  union.  The  celebrated  painter  Lucas  Cranach  and 
Doctor  John  Apella  witnessed  the  marriage.  Melancthon 
was  not  present. 

No  sooner  was  Luther  married '  than  all  Europe  was 
disturbed.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  accusations  and 
calumnies  from  every  quarter.  "  It  is  incest,"  exclaimed 
Henry  VIIL  "  A  monk  has  married  a  vestal,"  said  some.+ 
— "  Antichrist  will  be  the  offspring  of  such  a  union,"  said 
others ;  "  for  a  prophecy  announces  that  he  wiU  be  bom  of 
a  monk  and  a  nun."  To  this  Erasmus  replied  with  a 
sarcastic  smile :  '^  If  the  prophecy  is  true,  what  thousandt 
of  antichrists  do  not  already  exist  in  the  world  I  "|  Bui 
while  Luther  was  thus  assailed,  many  wise  and  moderate 
men,  whom  the  Roman  Church  still  counted  among  her 
members,  undertook  his  defence.  "  Luther,"  said  Erasmus, 
'^  has  taken  a  wife  from  the  noble  family  of  Bora,  but  she 
has  no  dowry."  §  A  more  valuable  testimony  wais  now 
given  in  his  favour.  The  master  of  Germany,  Philip 
Melancthon,  whom  this  bold  step  had  at  first  alarmed, 
said  with  that  grave  voice  to  which  even  his  enemiee 
listened  with  respect :  ^'  It  is  false  and  slanderous  to 
maintain  that  there  is  anything  unbecoming  in  Latherti 


*  Non  daxi  uzorem  at  din  Tiyerem,  8ed*quod  nunc  fMropioreiii 
meum  suspicarer.    L.  Epp.  iii.  32. 

f  MonaehuB  cum  Testali  copularetur.    M.  Ad.  Yit.  Luth.  p.  131. 

t  Quot  Antichristorum  millia  jam  olim  habet  mtmdiui.  £r»  Epp. 
p.  789. 

§  Erasmus  adds,  alluding  to  reports  spread  by  Luther's  enemiefl  iSbiai^  hf 
nad  not  \»«ea  mazried  more  than  a  fortnight  ^rhen  his  wife  was  ilMwl^ 
broni^t  to  bed  of  »  mh  ;  "Partn  mataro  ipou»  tuuis  tnX  niDf%^ 
Ibid.  pp.  780b  789.  \  ' 
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IMnia^ .*  I  tbiuk  that  in  marrying  he  most  have  done 
TioWnce  to  himself.  A  married  life  is  one  of  humility,  hut 
it  is  aLw  a  holy  state,  if  there  he  any  such  in  the  world, 
and  the  Scriptures  everywhere  represent  it  as  honourable  in 
the  evvs  of  livxi." 

l.uther  wa^  troubled  at  first  when  he  saw  such  floods  of 
an^r  and  contempt  poured  out  upon  him;  Melancthon 
becauic  more  earm^iit  in  friendship  and  kindness  towards 
lutti  ;f  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  reformer  could  see  a 
wari  of  i«\xl*s  approbation  in  this  opposition  of  man.  ^  If 
1  did  not  oi!eud  the  world,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have  cause 
to  K\ir  that  what  I  have  done  is  displeasing  to  God."^ 

I'^hc  \eani^  had  elapsed  between  the  time  when  Luther 
Wl  Ait^vkcd  the  iudulsienct's  and  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
IVu-a.  It  would  be  diAlcult  to  ascribe,  as  is  still  done,  his 
•cvitl  A^Atiu<t  the  abuses  of  the  Church  to  an  '^  impatient 
^evuiv"  tvv  wrilUvk.  He  was  then  forty-two  years  old, 
iMKi  i^Athcriue  Ix'ra  had  already  been  two  years  in  Wit- 

I  li:^cr  x^As  happy  iu  this  union.  "The  best  gift  of 
lus)/'  ^A^l  he,  "  is  a  pious  and  amiable  wife,  who  fears  Grod, 
W^cx  hor  tamil\\  with  whvuu  a  man  may  live  in  peace,  and 
t^  ^tiotu  hi"  mav  satVlv  cvuifide,**  Some  months  after  his 
UMiuA^*  lu'  infonutsl  one  of  his  friends  of  Catherine's  preg- 
\MU«  >  ,§  and  .-^  \xMr  atter  they  came  together  she  gave  birth 
Ht  A  s^>n  Vtio  s^>xvts  of  domestic  life  soon  dispersed  the 
ii|x\iuu  (ha(  (tu'  cvas^vraiiou  of  his  enemies  had  at  first 
^t^thokwl  oxci  him.  His  Ketha,  as  he  styled  her,  mani- 
^\ai%s)  \\w  (oudc(V:«l  atlts  lion  towards  him,  consoled  him  in 
hu  dcj^xMion  b>  rx^ivaiiix^r  |nissages  from  the  Bible,  ex- 
^viif^vahHl  him  (Wm  i\\\  household  cares,  sat  near  him  during 
Kin  l«^i«uiv  luouu'ui.s  ^orkixt  his  (portrait  in  embroidery, 

•  Nw«  ^1^  «w«^  %«:  Xa/a»  l^„    CVfffk  R«f.  i.  75S,  td  GMMnriiu. 

t  \\4*^  «4««^4  **.'  .^«.«.    tbi«l. 

\,  AmU  Ii«  a«U«    ( ^iRmaitur  olUm  in  0AnM»  i|vna8  diirinitatis  et  creatorii 
III  \(^  t^  d^i 

I  T&iii  I^Hm  (« %UHhl  ^WioWr  'JK  1A2.V    COaaa  nea  tiaabl  Til 
mimnh^Umm.X   Tu  4i4««<k  «T«^kla  tria.    Ibid.SS. 
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reminded  him  of  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  forgotten 
to  write,  and  often  amused  him  by  the  simplicity  of  her 
.questions.  A  certain  dignity  appears  to  have  marked 
her  character^  for  Luther  would  sometimes  call  her,  My 
Lord  Ketha,  One  day  he  said  playfully,  that  if  he  were  to 
marry  again,  he  would  carve  an  obedient  wife  for  himself 
out  of  a  block  of  stone,  for,  added  he,  '*  it  is  impossible  to 
find  such  a  one  in  reality .**  His  letters  overflowed  with  ten- 
derness for  Catherine ;  he  called  her  "  his  dear  and  gracious 
wife,  his  dear  and  amiable  Ketha."  Luther's  character  be-. 
came  more  cheerful  in  Catherine's  society,  and  this  happy 
frame  of  mind  never  deserted  him  afterwards,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  greatest  trials. 

The  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  clergy  had  brought 
the  priesthood  into  general  contempt,  from  which  the  Iso- 
lated virtues  of  a  few  faithful  servants  of  God  had  been  im» 
able  to  extricate  it.  Domestic  peace  and  conjugal  fidelity, 
those  surest  foundations  of  happiness  here  below,  were  con- 
tinually disturbed  in  town  and  country  by  the  gross  passions 
of  the  priests  and  monks.  No  one  was  secure  fi'om  thofle 
attempts  at  seduction.  They  took  advantage  of  the  access 
allowed  them  into  every  family,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
confidence  of  the  confessional,  to  instil  a  deadly  poison  into 
the  souls  of  their  penitents,  and  to  satisfy  their  guilty  desires. 
The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  celibacy  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, restored  the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  state.  The 
marriage  of  the  clergy  put  an  end  to  an  immense  number  of 
secret  crimes.  The  reformers  became  the  models  of  their 
flocks  in  the  most  intimate  and  important  relations  of  late ; 
and  the  people  were  not  slow  in  rejoicing  to  see  the  mfanbh 
ters  of  religion  once  more  husbands  and  fathers. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tht  Ludgraye—Tfae  Elector— Prmsia— Refonnaiion->fieon1arimttoa^ 
The  Archbishop  of  Mentz— Conference  at  Friedwalt— Diet — Alliance  oi 
Torgaa— Resistance  of  the  Reformers— Alliance  of  Magdebori;— TIm 
Cktiiolics  redouble  their  Exertions— The  Emperor's  Marriage— Threai- 
fiiliig  Letters— The  two  Parties. 

At  the  first  glance,  Luther'a  marriage  had,  in  truth,  seemed 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  still 
snflEering  from  the  blow  inflicted  on  it  by  the  revolt  of  the  pea- 
sants ;  the  sword  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  princes  was  yet 
unsheathed  against  it ;  and  its  friends,  the  Landgraye  Phflip 
and  the  new  Elector  John,  appeared  discouraged  and  silenced. 

This  state  of  things  did  not,  however,  last  long.  The 
youthful  landgrave  in  a  short  time  boldly  raised  his  head. 
Ardent  and  courageous  as  Luther,  the  noble  character  of  the 
reformer  had  won  his  esteem.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
Reformation  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  studied  it  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  superior 
mind. 

In  Saxony,  Frederick's  place  could  not  be  supplied  either 
in  discretion  or  in  influence;  but  his  brother,  the  Elector 
John,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  passive  part  of  a 
protector,  interposed  more  directly  and  with  greater  courage 
in  religious  affairs.  As  he  was  leaving  Weimar  on  the  16th , 
of  August  1525,  he  said  to  the  assembled  clergy,  '^  I  desire 
that  you  will  in  future  preach  the  pure  Word  of  God,  without 
any  additions  of  man."  Some  aged  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
pnzzled  how  to  obey  his  directions,  replied  artlessly,  "  Bat 
we  are  not  forbidden  to  say  mass  for  the  dead,  or  to  bless 
the  wlBiter  and  salt  ?" — "  Everything,"  said  the  elector,  "  cere- 
monies as  well  as  sermons,  must  be  conformed  to  God*8 
Word." 

Erelong  the  landgrave  formed  the  extraordinary  project 
ofeoorertmg  his  father-in-law,  Duke  George.    At  one  tima 
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he  would  establish  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture ;  at  anotheTi 
he  would  attack  the  mass,  the  papacy,  and  compulsory  towi. 
Letter  followed  letter,  and  all  the  declarations  of  the  Word 
of  God  were  in  turns  opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  aged  duke.* 

These  efforts  did  not  prove  unayailing.  The  son  of  Duke 
George  was  won  to  the  new  doctrine.  But  Philip  did  not 
succeed  with  the  father.  "  A  hundred  years  hence  w« 
shaft  see  who  is  right,"  said  the  latter.  "  A  terrible  sajring," 
obserred  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  ''  what  can  that  faith  be 

which  requires  such  long  experience  ?•}•    Poor  duke  I he 

will  wait  long  enough.  I  fear  God  has  hardened  his  heart, 
as  he  did  Pharaoh's  of  old." 

In  Philip  the  eyangelical  party  found  a  bold  and  intelli-^ 
gent  leader,  capable  of  making  head  against  the  terrible 
attacks  the  enemy  were  planning  against  them.  But  haVe 
we  not  cause  to  regret  that  the  chief  of  the  Reformatioii 
should  have  been  from  this  moment  a  man  of  the  sword,  and 
not  simply  a  disciple  of  the  Word  of  God  ?  The  human  ele- 
ment expanded  in  the  Reformation,  and  the  spiritual  element 
declined.  Tliis  was  injurious  to  the  work ;  for  every  work 
should  develop  itself  in  accordance  virith  the  laws  of  its  owil 
nature,  and  the  Reformation  was  of  a  nature  essentially  spi- 
ritual. 

God  was  adding  to  the  number  of  its  supporters.  Prussia, 
that  powerful  state  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  had  already 
taken  its  station  with  joy  under  the  banner  of  the  GospeL 
The  chivalrous  and  religious  spirit  which  had  founded  the 
Teutonic  order  gradually  faded  away  with  the  ages  in  which 
it  had  arisen.  The  knights,  consulting  their  own  intereste 
alone,  had  dissatisfied  the  people  under  their  rule.  Poland 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  in  1466  to  compel  the  order  to  re- 
cognise her  supremacy.  The  people,  the  knights,  the  grand- 
master, the  Polish  domination,  were  so  many  contrary  powers 
ever  in  collision  and  rendering  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
impossible. 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  perceived  that 

*  Rommers  Urkundenbuch,  i.  2.  ' 

f  Was  das  fUr  ein  Glaube  sey,  der  eine  solche  Erftihrang  erfordcrt* 
Sof^k.  p.  739. 
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thiir  was  the  only  means  of  salyation  remaining  for  the 
mdiappy  people.  Brismann,  Speratus,  Pollander  who  had 
h&ai  Dr.  Eck's  secretary  at  the  Leipsic  dispute,  and  many 
eOktm^  preached  the  Gospel  in  Prussia. 

One  day  a  mendicant  from  the  country  under  the  rule 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  arriyed  at  Wittemherg,  and  stop- 
ping before  Luther's  house,  sang  with  a  solemn  voice  the 
beautifal  hymn  by  PoKander : — 

"  To  us  at  last  salyation's  come  ! "  * 

Tlie  reformer,  who  had  neyer  heard  this  christian  strain, 
Bgtsned  in  astonishment  and  rapture ;  the  foreign  accent  of 
the  singer  added  to  his  delight :  "  Again,  again,"  said  he 
irtfen  the  mendicant  had  finished.  He  then  asked  where  he 
hid  learned  the  hymn ;  and  his  tears  began  to  flow  when 
die  poor  man  informed  him  that  a  cry  of  deliyerance  was 
■ounding  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  eyen  to  Wittemberg. 
Lather  clasped  his  hands  and  thanked  God.f 

In  truth  the  tidings  of  salyation  had  gone  thither. 

**  Haye  pity  on  our  wretched  state,**  said  the  people  of 
Arussia  to  the  grand-master,  '^  and  giye  us  preachers  who 
teach  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  GospeL"  Albert  at  first 
made  no  reply ;  but  entered  into  correspondence  with  Sigis- 
mund,  king  of  Poland,  his  uncle  and  lord-suzerain. 

The  latter  recognised  him  as  hereditary  duke  of  Prussia,  { 
and  the  new  prince  made  a  public  entry  into  his  capital  of 
Eonigsberg  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  people ;  all  the  houses  were  splendidly  decorated,  and 
the  streets  strewn  with  flowers.  "  There  is  but  one  order," 
said  Albert,  "  and  that  is  Christianity."  The  monastic  orders 
were  disappearing,  and  this  Diyine  order  was  re-established. 

The  bishops  resigned  their  secular  rights  to  the  new  duke ; 
the  convents  were  changed  into  hospitals,  the  Gospel  was 
preached  in  the  meanest  villages,  and  in  the  following  year 
Albert  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, whose  "  faith  in  the  one  only  Saviour  "  was  not  to  be 
shaken. 

*  Es  ist  das  Heyl  uns  kommen  her. 

t  Dankte  Gott  mit  Freaden.    Seek.  p.  esa. 

t  Sleidan,  Hist.  Ref.  p.  220. 
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The  pope  ealled  upon  the  emperor  to  take  severe  meaauot 
against  this  ''  apostate"  monk,  and  Charles  laid  Albert uodflC 
an  interdict 

Another  prince  oi  the  hnufy  of  Brandenburg,  the  Caidl* 
nai-archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  then  on  the  point  of  following 
his  cousin's  example.  The  peasant-wars  more  especially 
threatened  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  the  elector,  Luther,  and 
all  Germany  imagined  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  re- 
volution. The  archbishop,  thinking  the  only  way  of  pre- 
serving his  principality  would  be  to  secularize  it,  secretly 
invited  Luther  to  prepare  the  people  for  this  daring  step,* 
which  the  latter  did  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishop 
and  intended  to  be  made  pubHc :  ^  God,"  said  he,  ^'  has  laid 
his  heavy  hand  upon  the  clergy;  they  must  fall,  nothing  eaB 
save  them.'^f  But  the  peasant-war  having  come  to  an  end 
more  speedily  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  cardinal  kepi 
his  temporal  possessions ;  his  anxiety  disappeared,  and  hi 
renounced  his  plans  of  secularization. 

While  John  of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Albert  at 
Prussia  were  taking  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  ReformatiMii 
and  instead  of  the  prudent  Frederick  three  princes  were  found 
full  of  resolution  and  courage,  the  holy  work  was  adyandi^f 
in  the  Church  and  among  the  nations.  Luther  entreated  ihft 
elector  to  establish  the  evangelical  ministry  instead  of  the 
Roman  priesthood,  and  to  direct  a  general  visitation  of  tbe 
churches.}  About  the  same  time  they  were  beginning  H 
Wittemberg  to  exercise  the  episcopal  functions  and  to  ordaiii 
ministers.  '^  Let  not  the  pope,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  and 
the  priests  exclaim :  '  We  are  the  Church ;  whosoever  sepiN 
ates  from  us,  separates  from  the  Church  V  There  is  no  other 
Church  than  the  assembly  of  those  who  have  the  Word  of 
God,  and  who  are  purified  by  it''§    Such  was  the  langoagt 

of  Melancthon. 

All  this  could  not  be  said  and  done  without  occasioning 
a  strong  reaction.    Rome  had  thought  the  Reformation 

*  Sei^end.  p.  712.  f  £r  muaa  hernnter.    L.  Epp.  it  674. 

t  L.  Epp.  iit  28, 38, 51,  &o. 

§  Daas  Kirehe  sey  aUein  diejenige,  lo  Gottes  Wori  liibeii  ud  damif 
gereinigot  werden.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  766. 
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extiiigiiished  in  the  Uood  of  the  rebelliooe  peasants :  but  its 
tanes  burst  forth  again  in  every  quarter  with  greater  power 
and  brightness.  She  resolved  on  making  another  effi>rt 
Hie  pope  and  the  emperor  wrote  threatening  letters, — the 
one  firom  Rome,  the  other  from  Spain.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment prepared  to  set  matters  on  their  old  footing ;  and  the 
idea  was  seriously  entertained  of  effectually  crushing  the 
Reformation  in  the  approaching  diet 

On  the  7th  of  November,  the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  met  in  alarm  at  the  castle  of  Friedewalt, 
and  agreed  that  their  deputies  at  the  diet  should  act  in 
concert  Thus  in  the  forest  of  Sullingen  were  created  the 
first  elements  of  an  evangelical  alliance,  in  opposition  to  the 
leagues  of  Ratisbon  and  Dessau. 

The  diet  opened  at  Augsburg  on  the  11th  of  December. 
The  evangelical  princes  were  not  present. in  person.  From 
&ie  very  first  the  deputies  of  8axony  and  Hesse  spoke  put 
boldly :  ''  The  insurrection  of  the  peasants,"  said  they, 
^  was  owing  to  an  impolitic  severity.  It  is  neither  by  fire 
war  sword  that  Gk)d's  truth  can  be  torn  firom  the  heart  If 
you  determine  to  employ  violent  measures  against  the  Re- 
iMnmation,  more  terrible  calamities  will  befall  you  than  those 
from  which  jrou  have  so  recently  and  so  narrowly  escaped." 

It  was  felt  that  whatever  resolution  was  adopted,  its 
results  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Every  one 
desired  to  put  off  the  decisive  moment,  in  order  to  increase 
Us  own  strength.  They  therefore  determined  to  assemble 
again  at  Spires  in  the  month  of  May  following ;  and  that  in 
^  meanwhile  the  recess  of  Nuremberg  should  continue  in 
fcree.  Then,  said  they,  we  will  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
snliject  "  of  the  holy  faith,  of  justice,  and  of  peace." 

The  landgrave  persevered  in  his  plan.  He  had  a  con* 
ference  with  the  elector  at  Gotha  at  the  end  of  February 
1526.  These  two  princes  agreed  that  if  they  were  attacked  on 
account  of  the  Word  of  God,  they  should  unite  their  forces 
to  resist  their  adversaries.  This  alliance  was  ratified  at 
Torgau,  and  was  destined  to  produce  important  results; 

The  alliance  of  Torgau  did  not  satisfy  the  landgrave. 
Ck)nvinced  that  Charles  V.  was  endeavouring  to  form  a 
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leagae  ''  against  Christ  and  his  holy  Word/'  he  wrote  letter 
after  letter  to  the  elector,  representing  to  him  the  necestttjf 
of  combining  with  other  states.  "  As  for  me,**  wrote  he, 
"  I  would  rather  die  than  renounce  the  Word  of  God  and 
allow  myself  to  be  driven  from  my  throne."* 

There  was  great  uncertainty  at  the  electoral  court.  In 
fact,  a  serious  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  any  union  be- 
tween the  evangelical  princes,  and  this  obstacle  was  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  Luther  desired  that  the  evangelical 
doctrine  should  be  defended  by  God  alone.  He  thought 
that  the  less  men  interfered  with  it,  the  more  striking  would 
be  God's  interposition.  It  seemed  to  him  that  whatever 
measures  they  desired  to  take,  they  must  be  ascribed  to  an 
unworthy  timidity  or  a  blamable  mistrust.  Melancthon 
feared  that  the  alliance  of  the  evangelical  princes  would 
precipitate  that  very  struggle  which  they  were  desirous  of 
avoiding. 

The  landgrave  was  not  to  be  checked  by  these  considera^ 
tions,  and  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  neighbouring  states 
into  the  alliance ;  but  his  exertions  were  not  crowned  with 
success.  Frankfort  refused  to  enter  it.  The  Elector  of  Treves 
abandoned  his  opposition  and  accepted  a  pension  from  the 
emperor.  Even  the  elector-palatine,  whose  evangelical  dis- 
position was  well  known,  rejected  Philip's  proposals. 

Thus  the  landgrave  failed  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine ;  but 
the  elector,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  the  theologians 
of  the  Reformation,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  princes 
who  had  at  all  times  rallied  round  the  powerful  house  of 
Saxony.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  elector  and  his  son,  the 
Dukes  Philip,  Ernest,  Otho,  and  Francis  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Wolflf  of 
Anhalt,  Counts  Albert  and  Gebhard  of  Mansfeldt,  assembled 
at  Magdeburg ;  and  there,  under  the  presidence  of  the  elector, 
they  formed  an  alliance  similar  to  that  of  Torgau. 

"  Almighty  God,"  said  these  princes,  "  having  in  his  un- 
speakable mercy  revived  among  men  his  holy  and  eternal 
Word,  the  food  of  our  souls,  and  our  greatest  treasure  here 

*■  Seek6ndorf,  p.  768. 
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bebw;  and  great  exertions  having  been  made  on  the  part  ol 
the  clergy  and  their  adherents  to  suppress  and  extirpate  it, 
we,  being  firmly  assured  that  He  who  hath  sent  it  to  glorify 
His  name  upon  earth,  will  also  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
bind  ourselves  to  preserve  that  blessed  Word  for  our  people, 
and  to  that  end  to  employ  our  goods,  our  lives,  our  states, 
our  subjects,  and  all  that  we  possess ;  putting  our  trust,  not 
in  our  armies,  but  solely  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Lord, 
whose  instruments  we  desire  to  be."*  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  princes. 

Two  days  after,  the  city  of  Magdeburg  was  received  into 
the  alliance,  and  the  new  duke  of  Prussia,  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, acceded  to  it  by  a  separate  treaty. 

The  evangelical  alliance  was  thus  formed ;  but  the  perils 
that  it  was  intended  to  avert  became  every  day  more  threat- 
ening. The  clergy  and  the  princes  friendly  to  Rome  had 
seen  the  Reformation,  which  they  had  thought  stifled,  sud- 
denly growing  up  before  them  in  a  formidable  shape.  Ah-eady 
the  partisans  of  the  Reformation  were  almost  as  powerful  as 
those  of  the  pope.  If  they  had  a  majority  in  the  diet,  the 
consequences  to  the  ecclesiastical  states  might  easily  be 
imagined.  Now  or'  never  I  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
refuting  a  heresy;  they  have  to  contend  against  a  powerful 
party.  Other  victories  than  those  of  Dr.  Eck  are  required  to 
save  Christendom. 

Effectual  precautions  had  aheady  been  taken.  The  metro- 
politan chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  at  Mentz  had  called 
a  meeting  of  all  its  suffiragans,  and  decided  on  sending  a  de- 
putation to  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  calling  on  them  to 
preserve  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  Cardinal-elector  Albert,  had  met  at 
Halle,  and  resolved  to  address  a  memorial  to  Charles  V. 
^  The  deteStable  doctrine  of  Luther,"  said  they,  "  is  making 
ra|nd  progress.  Every  day  attempts  are  made  to  gain  over 
even  us ;  and  as  they  cannot  succeed  by  gentle  measures, 

*  AUetn  Mif  Qott  den  Allmlohtixon,  als  dessen  Werkieiige  sie  handeln 
llortMir.  UnMht  das  Dtutoelitn  Kri«f(M.  i.  1490. 
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they  are  striying  to  compel  us,  by  exciting  our  subjects  to 
revolt.  We  implore  the  assistance  of  the  emperor."*  Ibh 
mediately  after  this  conference,  Brunsmck  himself  set  out 
for  Spain  in  order  to  influence  Charles's  determination* 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  favourable  moment ; 
the  emperor  had  just  concluded  the  famous  treaty  of  Madrid 
with  France ;  he  seemed  to.  have  nothing  more  to  fear  in 
that  quarter,  and  his  eyes  were  now  turned  solely  towards 
Germany.  Francis  I.  had  offered  to  defray  a  moiety  of  the 
expenses  of  a  war,  either  Sgainst  the  heretics  or  against  the 
Turks. 

The  emperor  was  at  Seville,  whore  he  was  about  to  mairy 
a  princess  of  Portugal,  and  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir 
re-echoed  with  the  noise  of  his  festivities.  A  glittering  train 
of  nobles  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  crowded  that  ancient 
capital  of  the  Moors.  Under  the  arched  roof  of  its  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  were  displayed  all  the  pompous  ceremonies  of 
the  Churchy  a  legate  from  the  pope  officiated,  and  never, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  had  Andalusia  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  of  greater  splendour  and  solemnity.     . 

At  this  very  moment  Henry  of  Brunswick  arrived  ftom 
Germany,  and  besought  Charles  to  rescue  the  empire  and 
the  Church  from  the  attacks  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg. 
His  request  was  immediately  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  emperor  decided  on  adopting  vigorous  measures. 

On  the  23d  of  March  1526,  he  wrote  to  several  of  the 
princes  and  cities  that  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  Henry  of  Brunswick  a  special  commis* 
sion  to  inform  them  verbally  that  he  had  been  seriously 
grieved  to  learn  that  the  continual  progress  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy  threatened  to  fill  Germany  with  sacrilege,  devastation, 
and  bloodshed ;  that  on  the  contrary  he  beheld  with  extreme 
pleasure  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  the  states :  that,  laying 
aside  all  other  occupations,  he  was  about  to  leave  Spain  and 
repair  to  Rome,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope, 
and  from  thence  proceed  to  Germany  to  fight  against  the 
abominable  pest  of  Wittemberg;  that,  on  their  parts,  it  was 
their  duty  to  adhere  to  their  fiuth;  and  if  the  Lutherant 

*  Scbmidt,  Deataohe  Getch.  TiiL  90S, 
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■QOglit  to  lead  them  into  error  by  stratagem  or  fbroe^  they 
■honld  form  a  dose  alliance  and  boldly  resist  them;  and 
dial  he  would  soon  arriye  and  support  them  with  aU  his 
power.* 

When  Brunswick  returned  to  Germany,  the  Romish  party 
were  transported  with  joy  and  proudly  lifted  up  their  heads. 
Hie  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Pomerania,  Albert  of  Meck- 
lenburg, John  of  Juliers,  George  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of 
Bararia,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  Church,  thought  them- 
•dyes  secure  of  victory,  as  they  r%ad  the  menacing  letters  of 
the  conqueror  of  Francis  L  They  resolved  to  attend  the 
i^ipioaching  diet,  to  humble  the  heretical  princes,  and  if 
tt^  did  not  submit,  to  compel  them  by  the  sword.  Duke 
G«orge  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''I  may  be  Elector  of 
Saxony  whenever  I  please  ;"f  he  subsequently,  however, 
endeavoured  to  give  another  meaning  to  these  words. 
^  Lather's  cause  will  not  last  long:  let  him  look  to  itT 
fluid  the  duke's  chancellor  one  day  at  Torgau,  with  an  air  of 
trfaunph. 

LuUier,  indeed,  was  looking  to  it,  but  not  as  the  chancellor 
uiderstood  the  expression ;  he  was  attentively  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemies  of  God's  Word,  and,  like  Melancthon, 
fanagined  he  saw  thousands  of  swords  unsheathed  against 
the  Grospel.  But  he  sought  for  other  and  higher  strength 
than  that  of  man.  "  Satan,"  wrote  he  to  Frederick  Myconius, 
"  is  putting  forth  his  fury;  ungodly  pontiffs  are  conspiring; 
and  wo  are  threatened  with  war.  Exhort  the  people  to  con- 
tend valiantly  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord  by  faith  and 
prayer,  so  that  our  enemies,  vanquished  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  may  be  constrained  to  peace.  Our  chief  want,  our 
ddef  labour  is  prayer;  let  the  people  know  that  they  are 
wm  exposed  to  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  to  the  rage  of 
Satan,  and  let  them  pray."| 

Thus  were  all  things  tending  towards  a  decisive  struggle. 
Hie  Reformation  had  on  its  side  the  prayers  of  Christians, 
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inherent  in  human  nature.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  de* 
sirable  for  this  diversity  to  exist  in  the  universal  Church  with- 
out leading  to  sectarian  divisions.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
forget  that  these  sects  are  but  the  expression  of  this  diversity. 

Switzerland  and  Germany,  which  had  till  this  time  de- 
«reloped  themselves  independently  of  each  otlier,  began 
to  come  in  contact  in  the  years  whose  history  we  are  about 
to  retrace,  and  realized  the  diversity  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Protestantism.  We  shall  there  behold  men  perfectly  agreed 
on  all  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  and  yet  dififering  on 
certain  secondary  points.  Passion,  indeed,  entered  into 
these  discussions ;  but  while  deploring  such  a  melancholy 
intermixture,  Protestantism,  far  from  seeking  to  conceal  her 
diversity,  publishes  and  proclaims  it.  Its  path  to  unity  is 
long  and  difScult,  but  this  unity  is  the  real  unity. 

Zwingle  was  advancing  in  the  christian  life.  While  the 
Gospel  had  freed  Luther  from  that  profound  melancholy  to 
which  he  had  formerly  given  way  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth, 
and  had  developed  in  him  a  serenity  which  often  amounted 
to  gaiety,  and  of  which  the  reformer  afterwards  gave  so  many 
proofs,  even  in  the  face  of  great  dangers,  Christianity  had 
produced  the  very  opposite  effect  on  the  joyous  child  of  the 
Tockenburg  mountains.  Tearing  Zwingle  from  his  thought- 
less and  worldly  life,  it  had  imprinted  a  seriousness  on  his 
character  that  was  not  natural  to  him.  This  seriousness  was 
very  necessary  to  him.  We  have  seen  how  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1522  numerous  enemies  appeared  rising 
up  against  the  Reformation.*  Zwingle  was  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches  from  every  quarter,  and  disputes  would  oflen 
take  place  even  in  the  churches. 

Leo  Juda,  who  (says  an  historian)  was  a  man  of  small 
Btature,f  but  full  of  love  for  the  poor ,  and  zeal  against  false 
teachers,  had  arrived  at  Zurich  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1522  to  occupy  the  station  of  pastor  of  St  Peter's  church.  He 
had  been  replaced  at  Einsidlen  by  Oswald  Myconius.  (    This 

*  See  Vol.  II.  book  fiii.  near  the  end. 
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was  a  valuable  acquisition  for  Zwingle  and  for  the  Refoi|Da-> 
tion. 

One  day,  not  long  after  his  arriyal,  as  he  was  in  the 
church  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  pastor,  he  heard  an 
Augustine  monk  asserting  forcibly  that  man  is  able  of  hmH 
Mif  to  satisfy  the  righteousness  of  God.  "  Reverend  fkiher 
prior,**  said  Leo,  ^^  Usten  to  me  for  an  instant ;  and  you,  my 
dear  citizens,  keep  still ;  I  will  speak  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian.'' He  then  proved  to  the  people  the  falseness  of  the 
doctrine  to  which  he  had  been  listening.*  Upon  this  a 
great  disturbapce  arose  in  the  church;  and  immediately 
several  persons  angrily  fell  upon  "  the  little  priest "  from 
Einsidlen.  Zwingle  appeared  before  the  great  council,  re- 
quiring permission  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine  in  the 
presence  of  the  deputies  of  the  bishop ;  and  the"^  council, 
desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  these  disturbances,  convened  a 
conference  for  the  29th  of  January  1523.  The  news  spread 
rapidly  through  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  His  adversaries 
exclaimed  in  their  vexation:  "A  diet  of  vagabonds  is  to 
be  held  at  Zurich ;  all  the  beggars  from  the  highways  will 
be  there." 

Zwingle,  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  published 
sixty-seven  theses.  The  mountaineer  of  the  Tockenburg 
boldly  assailed  the  pope  in  the  eyes  of  all  Switzerland. 

''All  those  (said  he)  who  maintain  that  the  Gospel  is 
nothing  without  the  confirmation  of  the  Church,  blaspheme 
God. 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  all  those 
who  have  been,  who  are,  or  who  shall  be. 

"  All  Christians  are  Christ's  brethren,^  and  brethren  of  one 
another,  and  they  have  no  father  upon  earth :  thus  orders, 
sects,  and  parties  Ml  to  the  ground. 

"  We  should  not  constrain  those  who  will  not  acknowledge 
flieir  error,  unless  they  disturb  the  public  peace  by  their 
seditious  behaviour." 

Such  were  some  of  Zwingle's  propositions. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  29th  of  January^ 
ioon  than  six  hundred  persons  had  collected  in  the  haU 

*  J.  J.  HottingQr.  HeW.  KlToh.  Gesoh.  iii.  GCS. 
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of  the  Great  Council  at  Zurich.  Citizens  and  strangef% 
scholars,  men  of  rank  and  the  clergy,  had  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  councU.  '^  What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this?" 
asked  they  of  one  another.*  No  one  ventured  to  reply ;  but 
the  attention,  emotion,  and  agitation  prevailing  in  this 
assembly,  clearly  manifested  that  they  were  expecting  some 
extraor^nary  result. 

The  burgomaster  Roust,  who  had  fought  at  Marignaii| 
presided  at  the  conference.  The  chevalier  James  d'Anwyl, 
grand-master  of  the  episcopal  court  at  Constance,  the  vicar- 
general  Faber,  and  many  other  doctors,  were  present  as  the 
bishop^s  representatives.  Sebastian  Hofmeister  had  been 
sent  by  Scha£fhausen,  and  he  was  the  only  deputy  from  the 
cantons:  such  was  still  the  weakness  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland.  On  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  lay  a 
Bible ;  in  front  of  it  sat  Zwingle :  ''  I  am  agitated  and  tor- 
mented on  every  side,**  he  had  said,  ''  and  yet  I  stand  firm, 
relying  not  on  my  own  strength,  but  on  Christ  the  rock, 
with  whose  help  I  can  do  all  things."-|- 

Zwingle  stood  up  and  said :  ''  I  have  preached  that  salva- 
tion is  found  in  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
stigmatized  throughout  Switzerland  as  a  heretic,  a  seducer 

of  the  people,  a  rebel Now,  then,  in  the  name  of  Otodj 

here  I  stand.  I"  J 

Upon  this  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Faber,  who  rose 
and  made  answer :  "  I  was  not  sent  here  to  dispute,  but 
merely  to  listen  I"  The  assembly  in  surprise  began  to  laugb« 
"  The  Diet  of  Nuremberg,"  continued  Faber,  "  has  promised 
a  council  within  a  year ;  we  must  wait  until  it  meets." 

''  What  I"  said  Zwingle,'  "  is  not  this  vast  and  learned 
meeting  as  good  as  any  council?"  Then  turning  to  the 
presidents,  he  added :  "  Gracious  lords,  defend  the  Word  of 
God." 

A  deep  silence  followed  this  appeal;  it  was  interrupted 

*  £in  grosses  Yerwonderen,  was  dock  uss  der  Sach  werden  woUftd.. 
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l$f  the  hnrgcmaBter,  who  said :  ^  If  there  is  any  one  here 
who  has  anything  to  say,  kt  him  do  so."  There  mm 
anot%er  pause.  **  I  call  upon  all  those  who  have  aeensed 
me,  and  I  know  that  there  are  several  here,"  Md  Zwingle, 
'*  to  come  forward  and  reprove  me  for  the  lore  of  truth " 
No  one  said  a  word.  Zwingle  repeated  his  request  a  second 
and  third  time,  bat  to  no  purpose.  Faber,  thus  closely 
pressed,  dropped  for  an  instant  the  reserve  he  had  imposed 
on  himself,  to  declare  that  he  had  convicted  the  pastor 
of  Fillspach  of  his  error,  and  who  was  now  confined  in 
prison ;  but  immediately  after  resumed  his  character  as  a 
spectator.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  urged  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  by  which  he  had  convinced  this  pastor :  he  obsti- 
nately refused.  Tliis  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Romisb 
doctors  tired  the  patience  of  the  meeting.  A  voice  was 
heard  exclaiming  from  the  farther  part  of  the  hall :  "  Where 
are  now  these  valiant  fellows,*  who  talk  so  loudly  in  the 
streets  ?  Come  along,  step  forward,  there's  your  man  T  No 
one  moved.  Upon  this  the  burgomaster  said  with  a  smOe : 
^  It  would  appear  that  this  famous  sword  with  which  you 
smote  the  pastor  of  Filispach  will  not  come  out  of  its  sheath 
to-day  f  and  he  then  broke  up  the  meeting. 

When  the  assembly  met  again  in  the  afternoon,  the  coun- 
cil declared  that  Master  Ulrich  Zwingle,  not  being  reproved 
by  any  one,  might  continue  to  preach  the  holy  Gospel,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  the  canton  should  teach  noth- 
mg  that  they  could  not  substantiate  by  Scripture. 

"  Praised  be  Grod,  who  will  cause  his  holy  Word  to  pre- 
vail in  heaven  and  earth  1''  exclaimed  Zwingle.  Upon  thid 
Fabcr  could  not  restrain  his  indignation.  "The  theses  of 
Master  Ulrich,"  said  he,  "  are  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the 
Church  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  I  will  prove  it."  "  Do 
so,"  replied  Zwingle.  But  Faber  declined  his  challenge,  ex- 
cept it  should  be  at  Paris,  Cologne,  or  Friburg.  "  Iwill  have  no 
other  judge  than  the  Gospel,"  said  Zwingle.  "  Sooner  than 
you  can  shake  one  of  its  words,  the  earth  will  open  before 
/on."f    "The  Gospel!"  sneered  Faber,  "always  the  Goa- 

^  So,  fbe  aamkaJ  Wo  siad  nun  die  grosaen  ll^r^fieiv Zw.  Opp.  L  114* 

f  Be  maaa  daa  Erdrych  brecben.    Zw.  0pp.  *\.  \4^. 
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pdl Mien  might  live  in  holiness,  peace,  andch^rityj  efi^ 

if  there  were  no  Gospel"* 

At  these  words  the  spectators  rose  indignantly  from  thqh 
seats.    Thns  terminated  the  disputation. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Papal  TemptatlonB— Progrees  of  the  Beformatioiv— The  Idel  ni  Stadei* 
hofen— Sacrilege— The  Qmam^ts  of  (he  Saints. 

The  Reformation  had  gained  the  day ;  it  was  now  to  accele- 
rate  its  conquests.  After  this  battle  of  Zurich,  in  which  the 
most  skilful  champions  of  the  papacy  were  dumb,  who  would 
be  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  new  doctrine?  But  weapons 
of  a  different  kind  were  tried.  Zwingle's  firmness  and  re* 
publican  bearing  overawed  his  adrersaries ;  accordingly  they 
had  recourse  to  peculiar  measures  to  subdue  him.  While 
Rome  was  pursuing  Luther  with  her  anathemas,  she  endea- 
voured to  win  over  the  reformer  of  Zurich  by  gentlehesa 
The  dispute  w^  scarcely  ended  when  Zwingle  received  k 
visit  from  the  captain  of  the  pope's  guard — ^the  son  of  the 
burgomaster  Roust.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  legate. 
Einsius,  the  bearer  of  a  papal  brief,  in  which  Adrian  VL 
called  Zwingle  his  beloved  son,  and  assured  him  of  ''his 
special  favour.'''}-  At  the  same  time  the  pope  urged  Zhik 
to  gain  over  Zwingle.  ''And  what  has  the  pope  commis- 
sioned you  to  offer  him  7"  asked  Oswald  Myconius.  ^Every- 
thing," replied  Zink,  "  except  the  papal  chair.'':^ 

There  was  no  mitre,  or  crozier,  or  cardinal's  hat,  that  the 
pope  would  not  have  given  to  bribe  the  reformer  of  Zuridi. 
But  Rome  was  strangely  mistaken  in  this  respect ;  all  her 


•  Man  mSeht  denodit  fruntlioh,  fridlioh  and  tngendHoh  Uben, 
l^oh  kein  EYangelinm  were.    BoU.  Chron.  p.  107 ;  Zw.  0pp.  L  152. 

t  Cum  de  tua  egregia  Tirtute  specialiter  nohia  sit  oognitnm.    Zw.'Bp^ 
p.  26b. 

4:Seriontpon4ii:  Omnia  oerte  prater  ledem  papalflv.  YItaZwiBgil 
per  Oew.  Mye. 


zwiNGLi'i  imamfl — fabbr's  hostiuty. 

{■opofnb  were  imaTailhig.  In  Zwingle,  the  RomUh  Churcfa 
had  a  i till  more  pitiless  enemy  than  Luther.  He  cared  fci 
less  than  the  Saxon  reformer  for  the  ideas  and  ceremonies 
of  fbrmer  ages ;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  any  custom, 
however  innocent  in  itself,  was  connected  with  some  abuse ; 
he  fell  violently  upon  it.  The  Word  of  €rod  (thought  he] 
should  stand  alone. 

But  if  Rome  understood  so  imperfectly  what  was  then 
taking  place  in  Christendom,  she  found  counsellors  who  en- 
deavoured to  put  her  in  the  way. 

Faber,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  pope  thus  hiunble  him- 
self before  his  adversary,  hastened  to  enlighten  him.  He 
was  a  courtier  with  a  constant  smile  upon  his  lips  and' 
honied  words  in  his  mouth ;  to  judge  from  his  own  language, 
he  was  everybody's  friend,  even  of  those  whom  he  accused 
of  heresy.  But  his  hatred  wa^  mortal.  Accordingly,  the 
reformer,  playing  on  his  name  (Faber),  used  to  say,  "  the 
"Vicar  of  Constance  is  a  lie*smith.  Let  him  openly  take  up 
aims,  and  see  how  Christ  defends  us.''* 

These  words  were  no  mere  idle  boasting ;  for  while  the 
pope  was  complimenting  Zwingle  on  his  eminent  virtues, 
and  the  special  confidence  he  placed  in  him,  the  enemies 
of  the  reformer  were  increasing  in  number  throughout  Swit- 
serland.  The  veteran  soldiers,  the  great  families,  the  herds* 
men  of  the  mountains,  combined  their  hatred  against  thi? 
doctrine  which  thTvartcd  their  tastes.  At  Lucerne,  the  magni- 
ficent representation  of  Zynngle's  passion  was  announced ;  in 
effect,  the  people  dragged  the  reformer's  effigy  to  the  scaffold, 
shouting  out  that  they  were  going  to  put  the  heretic  to 
death ;  and  laying  hands  on  some  Zurichers  who  happened 
to  be  at  Lucerne,  compelled  them  to  be  spectators  of  this 
Iii3ck  execution.  "  They  shall  not  trouble  my  repose,"  said 
Zwingle ;  "  Christ  will  never  be  wanting  to  his  followers."-!' 
Even  the  diet  re-echoed  with  threats  against  him.  "  My  dear 
eonfederates,"  said  the  councillor  of  Mullinen  to  the  cantons, 

''make  a  timely  resistance  to  the  Lutheran  cause At 

Zurich  a  man  is  no  longer  master  in  his  own  house!" 

*  Prodeant  yolo,  palamque  arma  ea|>iaot.    Zw.  Ep]2*.p.  399. 
"h  Chxifltam  snis  nimquain  defectarum.    Ibid.  p.  278. 


THE  CRUCIFCL  OF  STADELUOFEN. 

This  agitation  among  the  enemy  announced  what  wiis 
passing  in  Zurich  more  loudly  than  any  proclamatiiMis 
could  have  done.  The  yictory  was  indeed  bearing  fruit; 
the  conquerors  were  gradually  taking  possession  of  ths 
country,  and  every  day  the  Gospel  made  fresh  progress. 
Twenty -four  canons  and  a  great  number  of  chaplains 
voluntarily  petitioned  the  council  to  reform  their  statutes. 
It  was  decided  to  replace  these  sluggish  priests  by  pious  and 
learned  men,  with  commission  to  give  the  Zurich  youth  a 
christian  and  liberal  education,  and  to  establish  in  the  plaee 
of  their  vespers  and  Latin  masses,  a  daily  explanation  of 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  G-reek 
texts,  first  for  the  learned,  and  afterwards  for  the  people* 

There  are  unfortunately  in  every  army  a  number  of 
those  desperate  heroes  who  leave  their  ranks  and  maka 
unseasonable  attacks  on  points  that  ought  still  to  be  le- 
spected.  A  young  priest,  Louis  Hetzer,  had  publish^  a 
treatise  in  German  entitled,  The  judgment  of  God  against 
Images^  which  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  the  images 
wholly  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  a  part  of  the  people.  It 
is  only  to  the  detriment  of  those  essentials  that  ought  to 
occupy  his  mind,  that  man  can  fi$  his  attention  on  second- 
ary matters.  At  a  place  called  Stadelhofen,  outside  the  city 
gates,  stood  a  crucifix  elaborately  carved  and  richly  orna- 
mented. The  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  ReformatioB, 
shocked  at  the  superstitions  to  which  this  image  gaw 
rise,  could,  not  pass  by  without  giving  vent  to  theii 
indignation.  A  citizen  named  Claude  Hottinger,  ^  a 
worthy  man,"  says  Bullinger,  ^^  and  well  read  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  having  fallen  in  with  the  miller  of  StadeUiofen, 
to  whom  the  crucifix  belonged,  asked  him  when  he  intended 
to  throw  down  his  idols.  ^^  No  one  compels  you  to  worship 
them,"  replied  the  miller. — "  But  do  you  not  know,"  retorted 
Hottinger,  "  that  the  Word  of  God  forbids  us  to  have  any 
graven  images  ?" — "  Well  then,"  said  the  miller,  "  if  you  are  • 
authorized  to  remove  them,  I  abandon  them  to  you.**  Hot» 
tinged  thought  himself  empowered  to  act,  and  shortly  after, 
about  the  end  of  September,  he  was  seen  to  pass  the  gates 
with  a  body  of  citizens.    On  artWvw^  ^  V\\^  ^xmv^^^^^MK^ 
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deliberately  dug  round  it,  until  the  image,  yielding  teftbcir 
eftrts,  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  loud  crash.  '     '  ■  -< 

This  daring  action  spread  dismay  on  every  sidis:  <»e 
■Ight  have  thought  that  religion  itself  had  Mea  with  t&e 
emdfiz  of  Stadelhofen.  <<  They  are  guilty  of  sacrilege !  They 
deserve  to  be  put  to  death  I"  exclaimed  the  friends  of  Ronie. 
Xhe  council  caused  the  image-breakers  to  be  apprehended. 

^  No  I"  cried  Zwingle  and  his  colleagues  from  their  pul- 
|riti :  *'  Hottinger  and  his  friends  are  not  guilty  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  worthy  of  death  *  But  they  may  be  punished 
Ibr  having  acted  with  violence  and  without  the  sanction  of 
the  magistrates.^f 

Meantime  acts  of  a  similar  nature  were  continually  takhig 
place.  A  curate  of  Saint  Peter's,  one  day  remarking  in  front 
of  the  church  a  number  of  poor  people  ill  fed  and  with  tattered 
garments,  said  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
on  the  costly  ornaments  of  the  saints :  ''  I  should  like  to  strip 
these  idols  of  wood  to  procure  clothing  for  these  poor  mem- 
bers of  Jesus  Christ.^  A  few  days  later,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  saints  and  all  their  ornaments  disappeared. 
The  council  flung  the  curate  into  prison,  notwithstanding  he 
protested  his  innocence  of  this  proceedmg.  ''  What  T  ex- 
claimed the  people,  ''  is  it  these  logs  of  wood  that  Jesus 
ordered  us  to  clothe  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  these  images  that 
he  will  say  to  the  righteous :  /  was  nakedj  and  ye  clothed 

Thus,  the  greater  the  resistance,  the  higher  soared  the 
Reformation;  and  the  more  it  was  compressed,  the  more 
energetically  did  it  spring  forward,  and  threaten  to  overthrow 
all  that  withstood  it. 

*  An  exposition  of  the  same  principles  may  be  seen  in  the  speeches  of 
Itlf.  de  Broglie  and  Royer-Collard,  at  the  period  of  the  hmoaa  debates 
m  tht  law  of  sacrile^  in  France  1824. 

t  IXknunhabeiidiriuiBerHerrenkeinrSohtiaixiaiif^iatiidaL  Bull. 
ChMB.pbl27. 
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■    \^i 


CHAPTER  HL 

The  Diq[»atalion  of  October— Zwingle  on  the  Churoh— The  CSumh* 
Commencement  of  Presbyterianism—Discussion  on  the  Mass— iBn- 
thnsiasts— The  Langua^  of  Discretion— Victory— A  Characteristic  irf 
the  Swiss  Reformation— Moderation— Oswald  Myconius  at  Zorieh— 

.    Reviyal  of  Literature— Thomas  Plater  of  the  Valais. 

Even  these  excesses  were  destined  to  be  salutary;  a  ftew 
combat  was  needed  to  secure  fresh  triumphs;  for  in  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  theref  is 
no  conquest  without  a  struggle ;  and  as  the  soldiers  of  Rome 
stood  motionless,  the  conflict  was  to  be  brought  on  by  the 
undisciplined  sons  of  the  Reformation.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  embarrassed  and  agitated  ;  they  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  haying  their  consciences  enlightened,  and  with  tMi 
view  they  resolved  to  appoint  another  public  disputaticfti  in 
the  German  language,  in  which  the  question  of  idols  should 
be  examined  according  to  Scripture. 

The  Bishops  of  Coire,  Constance,  and  Basle,  the  university 
of  the  latter  city,  and  the  twelve  cantons,  were  accordingly  re- 
quested to  send  deputies  to  Zurich.  But  the  bishops  decfined 
the  invitation,  and  calling  to  mind  the  wretched  figure  their 
deputies  had  made  at  the  former  disputation,  they  had  little 
inclination  to  repeat  such  humiliating  scenes.  Let  the 
evangelicals  dispute  if  they  please,  but  let  them  dispute 
alone.  On  the  first  occasion,  the  Romish  party  had  kqifk 
silence;  on  the  second  they  were  resolved  not  to  appear. 
Rome  may  possibly  have  imagined  that  the  great  combat 
would  cease  for  want  of  combatants.  The  bishops  were 
not  alone  in  refusing  to  attend.  The  men  of  Unterwaldeii 
replied  that  they  had  no  scholars  among  them,  but  onfy 
worthy  and  pious  priests,  who  explained  the  Gospel  as  their 
fathers  had  done ;  that  they  would  send  no  deputy  to 
Zwingle  "  and  his  fellows ;"  but  that,  if  he  fefl  into  tt^ 
bands,  they  woold  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depiire 
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him  of  all  wish  to  relapse  into  the  same  foults.*    Schafl- 
bausen  and  St  Gall  alone  sent  representatives. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  after  the  sermon,  an  assembly  of 
more  than  nine  hundred  persons,  composed  of  members  of 
the  Great  Council  and  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  priests, 
filled  the  large  hall  of  the  town*house.  Zwingle  and  Leo 
Jnda  were  seated  at  a  table,  on  which  lay  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  the  original  languages.  Zwingle  spoke  first, 
and  orerthrowing  with  a  vigorous  arm  the  authority  of  the 
hierarchy  and  of  its  councils,  established  the  rights  of  every 
diristian  Church,  and  claimed  the  liberty  of  the  primitive  ages 
—of  those  times  when  the  Church  knew  neither  general  nor 
ptovincial  councils.  '^  The  universal  Church,''  said  he,  ^  is 
spread,  over  the  whole  world,  wherever  there  is  faith  in 
Ghrbt,  in  India  as  well  as  at  Zurich And  as  for  parti- 
cular churches,  we  have  them  at  Berne,  at  Schafihausen^ 
and  even  here.  But  the  popes,  with  their  cardinals  and 
their  councils,  form  neither  the  universal  Church  nor  a  par- 
ticular Church.-i-  The  assembly  before  which  I  now  speak," 
continued  he  with  energy,  ^^  is  the  Church  of  Zurich ;  it 
desires  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  it  has  the  right  of 
ordering  all  that  may  appear  to  it  conformable  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures." 

Thus  did  Zwingle  rely  on  the  Churoh,  but  on  the  true 
Ghurch ;  not  on  the  clergy  alone,  but  on  the  assembly  of 
Cflhristians, — on  the  people.  All  that  the  Scriptures  say  o^ 
the  Church  in  general,  he  applied  to  particular  churches.. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  church  could  err  which  listened 
'  with  docility  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  his  eyes,  the  Church 
was  represented  politically  and  ecclesiastically  by  the  Great 
Council.}  At  first  he  explained  evAry  question  firom  the 
pulpit ;  and  when  his  hearers'  minds  were  convinced  of  the 
trath,  he  carried  the  matter  before  the  Great  Council,  who, 

*  So  wollten  wir  Ihm  den  Lohn  geben,  dast  ep*?  nimmer  mehr  ihEta 
jSUBBiler  Samml.  MS.  ix. 

t  Dor  Plibste,  Cardinale  and  Bisohtiffe  Concilia  sind  mdi  die  chrifitliche 
JOnte,   JViwL  Bejtr.  iit  90. 
^JMmmMi  SemiwB  rauBa  et*  polMteB  Eociqri»  ite.   Mm.  Opp 
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in  hannony  with  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  fonned  such 
decisions  as  the  Ohorch  called  for.* 

In' the  absence  of  the  bishop's  deputies,  Conrad  Hoffioaann, 
the  same  aged  canon  who  had  procured  Zwingle's  election 
to  Zurich,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  pope.  He  main- 
tained that  the  Church,  the  flock,  the  "  third  estate,**  had  no 
right  to  discuss  such  matters.  ''I  was  thirteen  years  at 
Heidelberg,"  said  he,  "  living  in  the  house  of  a  very  great 
scholar,  whose  name  was  Doctor  Joss,  a  worthy  and  pious 
man,  with  whom  I  long  ate  and  drank  and  led  a  merry  life ; 
but  I  always  heard  him  say  that  it  was  not  proper  to  dis- 
cuss such  matters;   so  you  see "    All  were  ready  to 

burst  into  laughter;  but  the  burgomaster  checked  them. 
"  Let  us  therefore  wait  for  a  council,*'  continued  Hofiinami. 
"  For  the  present,  I  shall  not  dispute,  but  obey  the  bishop^s 
orders,  even  should  he  be  a  knave  I" 

"  Wait  for  a  council  I"  replied  Zwingle.  "  And  who  will 
attend  a  council  ?  The  pope  with  some  sluggish  and  ignor- 
ant bishops  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  suits  their  fancy. 
No  I  the  Church  is  not  there  I  Hong  and  Kiissnacht  (these 
were  two  Zurich  villages)  are  certainly  more  of  a  church 
than  all  the  bishops  and  popes  put  together!" 

Thus  did  Zwingle  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  christian 
people,  whom  Rome  had  deprived  of  their  privileges.  The 
assembly  before  which  he  was  speaking  was  not,  in  his 
judgment,  the  Church  of  Zurich,  but  its  first  representative. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Presbyterian  system  in  the  age 
of  the  Reformation.  Zwingle  was  withdrawing  Zurich  fix>m 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  separating  it 
from  the  Latin  hierarchy,  and  founding  on  this  idea  of  the 
flock,  of  the  christian  assembly,  a  new  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, to  which  other  countries  were  afterwards  to  adhere. 

The  disputation  continued.  Many  priests  having  risen  to 
defend  the  images,  but  without  having  recourse  to  Holy 
Writ,  Zwiqgle  and  the  other  reformers  confuted  the^i  by  the 

*  Ante  omnia  mnltitadinem  de  qusestione  probe  docere  ita  faotom  m^ 
ut  qnidquid  diMosii  (the  great  counoU  of  two  hundred),  earn  toU  ■!* 
oifltris  ordinaient,  Jamdndnm  hi  anlmii  ildeUam  ordbiataa  mhI»  te. 
Opp,  Hi,  S39. 
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BiUe^.  ''If  no  one  stands  forward  to  defend  the  use  of 
images  by  arguments  derired  from  Scripture,"  said  one  of 
the  presidents,  ''  we  shall  call  upon  some  of  their  advocates 
by  name."  As  no  one  arose,  the  priest  of  Wadischwyl  was 
(sailed.  ''He  is  asleep,"  answered  one  of  the  spectators. 
The  priest  of  Horgen  was  next  called.  "  He  has  sent  me  in 
his  place"  replied  his  curate,  "but  I  will  not  answer  for 
him."  Evidently  the  power  of  God*s  Word  was  making 
itself  felt  in  this  assembly.  The  partisans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  full  of  energy,  liberty,  and  joy ;  their  adversaries 
appeared  speechless,  uneasy,  and  dejected.  They  summoned, 
one  after  another,  the  parish-priests  of  Laufen,  Glattfelden, 
Wetzikon,  the  rector  and  priest  of  Pfaf&kon,  the  dean  of  Elgg, 
die  priest  of  Baretschwyl,  with  the  Dominicans  and  Gray- 
friars,  notorious  for  their  preaching  in  defence  of  images,  the 
virgin,  the  saints,  and  the  mass ;  but  all  made  answer  that 
they  could  say  nothing  in  their  favour,  and  that  hencefor- 
ward they  would  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  truth. 
"  Hitherto,"  said  one  of  them,  "  I  have  put  my  trust  in  the 
old  doctors ;  now,  I  will  believe  in  the  new." — "  You  should 
believe  not  in  us,  but  in  God's  Word,"  exclaimed  Zwingle. 
"  It  is  Scripture  alone  that  can  never  errl"  The  sitting  had 
been  long,  and  night  was  approaching.  The  president, 
Hofrneister  of  Schaff hauseu,  stood  up  and  said :  "  Blessed 
be  the  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God  for  that  in  all  things 
he  has  vouchsafed  us  the  victory  *,"  and  he  then  exhorted  the 
councillors  of  Zurich  to  pull  down  all  the  images. 

On  Tuesday  the  assembly  met  again  in  order  to  discuss 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass.  Vadian  was  in  the  chair.  "  My 
brethren  in  Christ,"  said  Zwingle,  "far  from  us  be  the 
thought  that  there  is  any  deception  or  falsehood  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.*  Our  only  aim  is  to  show  that  the 
mass  is  not  a  sacrifice  that  one  man  can  offer  to  God  foi 
another,  unless  any  one  should  maintain  also  that  a  man 
can  eat  and  drink  for  his  friend." 

Vadian  having  twice  demanded  if  any  there'present  de- 
sired to  uphold  by  Scripture  the  doctrine  impugned,  and  no 

*  Dm*  ein^serley  Beimg  Odec  Falsoh  wyg  in  dem  reiiien  Bint  vxki 
Fleisch  Christi.    Zw.  0pp.  i  49& 


imf  InMof  iq^i^.th«  i^^  Zitfkh,  OM.di^plAiiiVMi 
likMy-tflhci^ieeiteiriUties  dedarod  thai  thiejr  agvtei:  ifbft 
Zytinghf.     ;■'>  ^:  .  -  ;^'-  ••  ■.  .\?..  •|^ 

< :  £.i;it '  bcabeljr  bad.  'die  reformers  tinu  yanqoished  tba 
partisan»  df  the  old  doctrines,  than  they  had  to  centeifd 
kgainst  th68e  ippatient  spirits  who  call  for  sudden  md  vio- 
lent iiinovations,  and  hot  for  wise  and  gradual  reforms.  The 
wretched  Conrad  Grebel xose  and  said:  "It  is  not  enough 
tcrhaVeiispiiltd  ahont. the  mass,  we  must.put  an  ai^.llt 
Us  aibuses/''!-^^^  31ie  council  will  draw  up  an  edict.  onttM 
Bufoject,"  reined  Zwin^  Upon  this  Simon  Stumpf  e$!^ 
claimed:  "The  Spirit  of  God  has.  already  decided:  wl^ 
refer  to  thededfion  of  the  council  ?"f 

'Hie  commander  Schmidt  of  Kiissnacht  arose  gravely,  m4 
in  language  fidl  of  wisdom  said,  "  Let  us  teach  Christians  to 
receive  Christ  in  their  hearts.-!-  Until  this  hour,  ye  have  afi 
gone  aft^f  idols.  The  dwellers  in  the  plain  have  run  to  the 
mountains,  and  those  of  the  mountains  have  gone  to  the 
plain ;  the  French  to  Germany,  and  the  Germans  to  France. 
Now  ye  know  whither  ye  ought  to  go.  Grcd  has  combined 
all  th&ygs  m:Christ  Ye  noble  citizens  of  Zurich  I  go  to  tke 
tnuB  source ; rand'  may  Christ  at  length  re-enter  your  territory, 
aiid  there'resinne  his  ancient  empire.'' 

This  discourse  made  a  deep  impresEtion,  and  no  one  stood  Up 
to  rq)ly  to  it.    Zwiiigle  rose  with  emotion  and  said,  "  Gtx9h 

cious  lords,  God  is  with  us .He  will  defend  his  caiuie. 

Now,  then,  forward  in  the  name  of  God."  Here  ZwingV4i 
agitation  became  so  great  that  he  could  not  proceed.  He 
wept,  and  many  joined  their  tears  with  his.f 

Thus  ended  the  disputation.  The  presidents  rose;'  like 
burgomslster  thanked  Uiem ;  and  the  aged  warrior,  turning 
to  the  council,  said  gravely,  with  that  voice  which,  had 

so  often  been  heard  on  the  field  of  battle,  ''  Now,  then, 

let  us  grasp  the  sword  of  God's  Word,  and  may  the  Lend 
prosper  his  ;Work." 

This  dispute,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  October 

.   •  Der  Geist  Gtottes  urtheflet.    Zw.  0pp.  i.  529.  -^ 

t  Wie  By  Chriatum  in  iron  Herzen*  sollind  bilden  und  maohen.  IML 
584. 

« 

X  Dass  er  rich  selbst  mit  tU  andren  bewQ^  zn  irelnen.    Ibid.  687. 


OHASAOTER  OF  THB  0WI8S  BEFOBKATION. 

Iftd,  was  decisive.  The  majority  of  the  priests,  who  had 
bMn  present  at  it,  returned  fidl  of  zeal  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  canton,  and  the  effect  of  these  two  days  was  felt 
throughout  Switzerland.  The  Church  of  Zurich,  that^had 
^  always  preserved  a  certain  independence  with  respect  to  the 
see' of  Constance,  was  then  entirely  emancipated.  Instead 
of  resting  on  the  pope  through  the  hishop,  it  rested  hence- 
ftr^ard  through  the  people  on  the  Word  of  God.  Zurich 
fecovered  the  privileges  that^Eome  had  taken  from  her.  Town 
ind  country  vied  with  each  other  in  interest  for  the  work  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  Great  Council  did  but  follow  the 
movements  of  the  people.  On  all  important  occasions  the 
city  and  the  villages  made  known  their  opinions.  Luther 
had  restored  the  Bible  to  the  christian  world ;  Zwingle  went 
fiurther,  he  restored  their  rights.  This  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  The  maintenance  of 
sound  doctrine  was  thus  confided,  under  God,  to  the  people ; 
and  recent  events  have  shown  that  a  christian  people  can 
guard  this  precious  deposit  better  than  priests  and  pontiffs.* 

Zwingle  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  elated  by  victory ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Reformation,  according  to  his  wish,  was 
earried  on  with  great  moderation.  "  God  knows  my  heart,*' 
said  he,  when  the  council  asked  his  advice ;  "  He  knows  that 
I  am  inclined  to  build  up,  and  not  to  throw  down.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  timid  souls  who  ought  to  be  conciliated ;  let 
the  mass,  therefore,  for  some  time  longer  be  read  on  Sunday 
m  all  the  churches,  and  let  us  avoid  insulting  the  priests  who 
celebrate  it."  f  * 

The  council  drew  up  an  edict  t6  this  purport  Hettinger 
and  Hochrutiner,  one  of  his  friends,  were  banished  from  the 
eanton  for  two  years,  and  forbidden  to  return  without  per- 
mission. 

The  Reformation  at  Zurich  followed  a  prudent  and  chris- 
tian course.    Daily  raising  this  city  more  and  more,  it  sur- 

*  In  1839,  the  celebrated  pantheist  and  unbelieyer,  Stranss,  having 
been  nominated  professor  of  dogmatical  theology  in  the  uniyersity  of 
Zurich,  the  people  of  all  the  canton  resisted  the  appointment,  and  raised 
a  BOW  goyemment  into  power. 

f  Ohne  dass  jemand  sich  unterstehe  die  Messpriester  za  beschimpfen 
Wirti.  H.  K.  G.,  y.  208. 
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rotnided  herwith  gloryin  the  eyes  of  all  the  friends  of  the  W(M(d 

of  Ood.    Accordingly  those  in  Switzerland  who  had  sainted 

the  new  light  that  was  dawning  upon   the    Church  Mt 

themselves  powerfully  attracted  towards  Zurich.     Oswald 

Myconius,  expelled  from  Lucerne,   had  been  residing  for 

six  months  at  Einsidlen,  when,  as  he  was  returning  one 

day  from  a  journey  he  had  made  to  Glaris  *  oppressed  by 

fatigue  and  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  he  saw  his  little  boy  Felix 

running  to  meet  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  invited 

to  Zurich  to  superintend  one  of  the  schools.     Oswald  could 

not  believe  such  joyful  tidings :  he  hesitated  between  fear  and 

hope.-j-    "  I  am  thine,"  wrote  he  at  last  to  Zwingle.   Gerold- 

sek  saw  him  depart  with  regret ;  gloomy  thoughts  filled  his 

mind.    "  Alas!"  said  he  to  Oswald,  "  all  those  who  confess 

Christ  are  going  to  Zurich ;  I  fear  that  one  day  we  shall  aQ 

perish  there  together."}    A  melancholy  presentiment,  which 

by  the  death  of  Geroldsek  himself  and  of  so  many  other 

friends  of  the  Gospel,  was  but  too  soon  fulfilled  on  the  plains 

of  Cappel. 

'    At  Zurich,  Myconius  found  at  last  a  safe  retreat.    His 

predecessor,  who  from  his  stature  had  been  nicknamed  at 

Paris  "  the  great  devil,"  had  neglected  his  duties ;  Oswald 

devoted  all  his  heart  and  strength  to  their  fulfilment.     He 

explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  taught  rhetoric  and 

logic,  and  the  youth  of  the  city  listened  to  him  with  delight.  § 

Myconius  was  destined  to  become  for  the  rising  generation 

what  Zwingle  was  to  those  of  riper  years. 

At  first  Myconius  was  alarmed  at  the  advanced  age  of  the 

scholars  under  his  care ;  but  he  had  gradually  resumed  his 

courage,  and  was  not  long  in  distinguishing  among  his 

pupils  a  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of  agCj  from  whose 

eyes  beamed  forth  a  love  of  study.    Thomas  Plater,  for  such 

was  his  name,  was  a  native  of  the  Yalais.  Li  that  beautiful 

valley,  where  the  torrent  of  the  Vidge  rolls  its  noisy  waters, 

after  issuing  from  the  sea  of  ice  and  snow  which  encircles 

*  Inesperato  nuntio  oxcepit  me  filins  redenntem  ex  Glaresaa*    Im% 
Epp.  p.  322. 
t  Inter  Bpem  et  metum.    Ibid.  v 

t  Ac  deinde  omnes  simul  pereamn^.    Ibid.  p.  323. 
§  JuTentns  iUum  Inbens  audit.    Ibid.  p.  264. 


TBOMAS  FLATBE. 

• 

Ibiiiit  Rosa,  between  St  Nicholas  and  Stalden,  on  the  lofty 
hOl  that  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  nver,  may  still  be 
seen  the  village  of  6r$chen.  This  was  Plater's  birthplace. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  these  colossal  Alps  was  to  pro- 
ceed one  of  the  most  original  of  all  the  characters  that  ap- 
peared in  the  great  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years,  he  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
priest  who  was  his  relation,  by  whom  the  little  peasant  was 
often  so  cruelly  beaten  that  he  cried  (as  he  tells  us  himself) 
like  a  kid  under  the  knife.  He  was  taken  by  one  of  his 
cousins  to  attend  the  German  schools.  But  he  had  ahready 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  yet,  through  running 
from  school  to  school,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  read.*  When 
he  arrived  at  Zurich,  he  came  to  the  determination  of  gain- 
ing knowledge;  and  having  taken  his  place  in  Oswald's 
school,  he  said  to  himself,  ''  There  shalt  thou  learn  or  die." 
Hie  light  of  the  Gospel  shone  into  his  heart.  One  very  cold 
morning,  when  he  had  no  fuel  for  the  school-room  stove, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  up,  he  thought  to  himself: ''  Why 
shoxdd  you  want  wood,  "while  there  are  many  idols  in  the 
ehurch  I"  There  was  no  one  as  yet  in  the  church,  although 
Zwingle  was  to  preach,  and  the  bells  were  ahready  summoning 
the  congregation.  Plater  entered  very  softly,  laid  hold  of  an 
image  of  St.  John  that  stood  upon  an  altar,  and  thrust  it  into 
die  stove,  saying :  "  Down  with  you,  for  in  you  must  go." 
Host  assuredly  neither  Myconius  nor  Zwingle  would  have 
sanctioned  such  a  proceeding. 

It  was  in  truth  by  better  arms  than  these  that  incredulity  and 
superstition  were  to  be  combated.  Zwingle  and  his  colleague^i 
liad  given  the  .hand  of  fellowship  to  Myconius ;  and  the 
latter  daily  expounded  the  New  Testament  in  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  before  an  eager  and  attentive  crowd,  f  An- 
other public  disputation,  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Jan- 
uary 1524,  had  again  proved  fatal  to  Rome ;  and  in  vain 
did  the  canon  Koch  exclaim :  ''  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops, 
eouncils — ^these  are  my  church  I" 

Everything  was  making  progress  in  Zurich ;  men's  minds 
were  becoming  more  enlightened,  their  hearts  more  decided, 

*  See  hia  Autobiognphy.  f  Weise,  FusBliii  Beyi.  It.  G6. 
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ani  the  Reformatio!!  was  increasing  in  strength.  Znridi 
was  a  fortress  gained  by  the  new  doctrine,  and  frcmi  te. 
walls  it  was  about  to  spread  over  the  whole  confederation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Diet  of  Lucerae^Hottinger  arrested^His  Death— -Depntation  froM  tht 
.Diet  to    ZuricK-^AboUtion  of  religious   ProcessioiiB— Abolition  «l 
Intakes — The  Two  Reformations— Appeal  to  the  People. 

The  adversaries  were  aware  of  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  these  changes  in  Zurich.  They  felt  that  they 
must  now  decide  upon  striking  ^  vigorous  blow.  They  had 
been  silent  spectators  long  enough.  The  iron-clad  warriors 
of  Switzerland  determined  to  rise  at  last ;  and  whenever  they 
arose,  the  field  of  battle  had  been  dyed  with  blood. 

The  diet  had  met  at  Lucerne ;  the  clergy  were  endeavour^ 
ing  to  excite  the  chief  council  of  the  nation  in  their  favour. 
Friburg  and  the  Forest  Cantons  proved  their  docile  instru- 
ments ;  Berne,  Basle,  Soleure,  Claris,  and  Appenzel  were 
undecided.  Schaffhausen  was  inclining.towards  the  Gospel; 
but  Zurich  alone  stood  forward  boldly  in  its  defence.  The 
partisans  of  Rome  urged  the  assembly  to  yield  to  theiif 
dem^ds  and  prejudices.  '^  Let  the  people  be  forbidden,"  sai^ 
tiiey,  ^'  to  preach  or  repeat  any  pew  or  Lutheran  iioctrine  ill 
private  or  in  public,  and  to  talk  or  dispute  about  sucii 
things  in  taverns  and  over  their,  wine."*  Such  was  the 
ecclesiastical  law  they  were  desirous  of  establishing  in  the 
confederation. 

Nineteen  articles  were  drawn  up  to  this  effect,  approved  of 
by  all  the  states,  except  Zurich,  on  the  26th  of  January  152S| 
and  sent  to  all  the  bailiffs  with  orders  to  see  that  they  were 

*  Ee  soil  niemaa  in  den  Wirt9Ehtt8eren,oder  sunst  hinter  dem  Wyn  loo 
Latheriselien,  oder  newen  Saehen  ntid  nden.    BulL  Chr.  p.  144. 
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Btrictily  observed :  ''  which  caused  great  joy  among  tlie 
priests,"  says  Bullinger,  "  and  great  sorrow  among  belieyers." 
A  persecution,  regularly  organized  by  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  confederation,  was  about  to  begin. 

One  of  the  first  who  received  the  mandate  of  the  diet  was 
Henry  Flackenstein  of  Lucerne,  bailiff  of  Baden.  Hottinger, 
when  banished  from  Zurich  for  pulling  down  the  crucifix  of 
Stadelhofen,  had  retired  to  this  bailiwick,  where  he  had  not 
concealed  his  opinions.  One  day,  as  he  chanced  to  be  dining 
at  the  An^el  tavern  in  Zurzach,  he  had  said  that  the  priests 
wrongly  interpreted  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  man  should 
piit  his  trust  in  God  alone.*  The  landlord,  who  was  con- 
tinually going  in  and  out  to  bring  bread  or  wine,  listened  to 
what  appeared  to  him  such  very  extraordinary '  language. 
Another  day,  Hottinger  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  John  Schutz 
of  Schneyssingen.  After  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  together, 
Schutz  asked  him :  "  What  is  this  new  faith  that  the  Zurich 
pastors  are  preaching  ?"  "  They  preach,"  replied  Hottinger, 
^"  that  Christ  was  sacrificed  once  for  all  Christians;  that  by 
this  one  sacrifice  he  has  purified  and  redeemed  them  from  all 
their  sins ;  and  they  show  by  Holy  Scripture  that  the  mass 
is  a  he." 

After  this  (in  February  1523),  Hottinger  had  quitted  Swit- 
zerland, and  gone  on  business  to  Waldshut,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine.  Measures  were  taken  to  seize  his  person,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  poor  unsuspecting 
Zuricher,  having  recrossed  the  river,  had  scarcely  reached 
Coblentz,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  before  he 
was  arrested.  He  was  taken  to  Elingenau,  and  as  he  there 
frankly  confessed  his  faith,  the  exasperated  Flackenstein  said : 
**  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you  will  find  people  to 
make  you  a  suitable  answer." 

In  effect,  the  bailiff  conducted  him  successively  before  the 
judges  of  Klingenau,  before  the  superior  tribunal  of  Baden, 
and,  since  he  could  find  no  one  who  would  declare  him  guilty, 
before  the  diet  sitting,  at  Lucerne.  He  was  firmly  resolved 
to  seek  judges  who  would  condemn  his  prisoner. 

The  diet  lost  no  time,  and  condemned  Hottinger  to  be 
»  Wie  wir  unacr  pitt  Hoffuung  und  Trost  allein  nf  6ott.    BuU.  Chr.  p.  1 46- 
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beheaded.  When  mformed  of  his  sentence,  he  gave  glory  lo 
God :  "  That  will  do/'  said  James  Troger,  one  of  his  ju^;«g, 
'  we  do  not  sit  here  to  listen  to  sermons.  You  can  hare 
your  talk  some  other  time."  "  He  must  have  his  head  taken 
off  this  once,"  said  the  bailiff  Am  Ort,  with  a  laugh ;  "  if  he 
should  ever  get  it  on  again,  we  will  all  embrace  his  faith." 
"  May  God  forgive  all  those  who  have  condemned  me,"  said 
the  prisoner.  A  monk  then  presented  a  crucifix  to  his  lips, 
but  he  put  it  away,  saying :  "  It  is  in  the  heart  that  we 
must  receive  Jesus  Christ." 

When  he  was  led  out  to  execution,  many  of  the  spectators 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  "  I  am  going  to  eternal  happi- 
ness," said  he,  turning  towards  them.  On  reaching  the 
place  where  he  was  to  die,  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
exclaiming :  "  Into  thy  hands,  0  my  Redeemer,  I  commit 
my  spirit!"  In  another  minute  his  head  rolled  upon  the 
scaffold. 

The  blood  of  Ilottingcr  was  hardly  cold  before  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation  seized  the  opportunity  of  still  further  in- 
flamifig  the  anger  of  the  confederates-  It  was  in  Zurich 
itself  that  the  mischief  should  be  crushed.  The  terrible  ex- 
ample  that  had  just  been  given  must  have  filled  Zwingle  and 
his  partisans  with  terror.  Another  vigorous  effort,  and  the 
death  of  Hottinger  would  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Reform. 

The  diet  immediately  resolved  that  a  deputation  should 

be  sent  to  Zurich,  calling  upon  the  councils  and  the  citizens 
to  renounce  their  faith. 

The  deputation  received  an  audience  on  the  21st  of  March. 
"  The  ancient  christian  unity  is  broken,"  said  the  deputies ; 
"  the  disease  is  gaining  ground  ;  already  have  the  clergy  of  the 
four  Forest  Cantons  declared,  that  unless  the  magistrates 
come  to  their  aid,  they  must  discontinue  their  functions.  Con- 
federates of  Zurich,  join  your  efforts  to  ours  ;  stifle  this  new 
faith  f  dismiss  Zwingle  and  his  disciples,  and  then  let  us  all 
unite  to  remedy  the  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
popes  and  their  courtiers." 

Thus  spoke  the  adversaries :  and  what  would  the  citisens 

*Ziirich  selbigen  ausrenten  and  antertruoken  helfe.    Hott.  Hehr«K« 
O.  iiL  170. 
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of  Zorich  do?    Would  their  hearto  faO  them?    H^  tbdr 
courage  cooled  with  the  blood  of  their  feUow-citizen? 

.  Zurich  did  not  leave  her  friends  or  enemies  long  in  sus- 
pense. The  council  announced  calmly  and  nobly  that  they 
ooald  make  no  concessions  in  what  concerned  the  Word  of 
Qod ;  and  then  proceeded  to  make  a  still  more  forcible  reply. 

Ever  since  the  year  1351,  it  had  been  customary  for  a 
numerous  procession,  each  member  of  which  bore  a  cross,  to 
go  on  Whitmonday  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Einsidlen  to  worship 
the  Virgin.  This  festival,  which  had  been  established  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Tatwyll,  was  attended  with 
great  disorders.*  The  procession  should  have  taken  place 
on  the  7  th  of  May.  On  the  petition  of  the  three  pastors  it 
was  prohibited  by  the  council,  and  all  the  other  processions 
were  reformed  in  their  turn. 

They  did  not  stop  here.  The  relics,  that  source  of  in- 
numerable superstitions,  were  honourably  interred  ;f  and 
then,  at  the  request  of  the  three  pastors,  the  council  pub- 
lished a  decree,  to  the  effect  that  honour  being  due  to  God 
alone,  the  images  should  be  removed  from  all  the  churche? 
of  the  canton,  and  their  ornaments  sold  for  the  benefit  of  thr 
poor.  Twelve  councillors,  one  from  each  guild,  the  three 
pastors,  the  city-architect,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  builders, 
and  masons,  went  into  the  various  churches,  and  having 
closed  the  doors,J  took  do\vn  the  crosses,  defaced  the 
fipescoes,  whitewashed  the  walls,  and  took  away  the  images, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  believers,  who  regarded  this  pro- 
ceeding (says  Bullinger)  as  a  striking  homage  paid  to  the 
true  God.  In  some  of  the  country  churches,  the  ornaments 
were  burnt  "  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God."  Erelong 
the  organs  were  taken  down,  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  many  superstitious  practices ;  and  a  baptismal  service 
was  drawn  up,  from  which  everything  unscriptnral  was 
excluded.^ 

The  burgomaster  Roust  and  his  colleague,  with  their  dymg 

*  Uff  einen  Creitzgan/i;,  sieben  unehelloher  kinden  iiberkommeQ  wur- 
dflud.    Biill.  Chr.  p.  160. 
•f*  Und  es  eerlich  bestattet  hat.    Ibid.  161. 
t  Habenci  die  nach  inen  zn  beBchloflsen.    Ibid.  175« 
^  Sec  note,  vol.  I.  p.  145. 
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the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  an  increasing  inflaeace  over 
men's  minds  that  no  power  could  check.  The  papacy  had 
in  its  favour  the  ancient  order  of  things,  the  strength  of  old 
custom,  the  zeal  and  hatred  of  formidable  princes,  and  the 
power  of  that  mighty  emperor  who  reigned  over  two  woildSj 
and  who  had  just  before  given  so  rude  a  check  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Francis  the  First 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Diet  of  Spires  was 
opened.    Now  let  us  return  to  SvritzeiiaiML 


->!  •• 
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CHAPTER  I. 

iTnilj  in  DiTenity— PrimitiTe  Fidelity  and  Liberty— Formation  of  B^ 
mish  Unity— Leo  Jnda  and  the  Monk— Zwingle's  Tlieses— Uii  Di» 
pntatiim  of  January. 

We  are  about  to  contemplate  the  diversities,  or,  as  they  have 
been  called,  the  variations  of  the  Reformation.  These  diver- 
sities are  one  of  its  most  essential  characteristics. 

Unity  in  diversity  and  diversity  in  unity,  is  a  law  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  the  Church. 

Truth  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun:  it  descends  from 
heaven  one  and  ever  the  same ;  and  yet  it  assumes  dififerent 
oolours  upon  earth,  according  to  the  objects  on  which  it 
fiiOs.  In  like  manner,  formularies  somewhat  dififerent  may 
sometimes  express  the  same  christian  idea  considered  under 
different  aspects. 

How  dull  would  creation  be  if  this  boon^fess  variety  of 
forms  and  colours,  which  gives  it  beauty,  were  replaced  by 
an  absolute  uniformity !  But  how  melancholy  also  would 
be  its  appearance,  if  all  created  beings  did  not  form  a  magni-. 
ficent  unity  I 

Divine  unity  has  its  rights,  so  also  has  human  diversity. 
Iq  religion  we  must  suppress  neither  God  nor  man.  If  you 
hare  not  unity,  your  religion  is  not  of  Grod ;  if  you  have 
not  diversity,  tiie  religion  is  not  of  man ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
ot  both.  Would  you  erase  from  creation  one  of  the  laws 
thai  God  himself  has  imposed  on  it, — that  of  infinite  diver^ 
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sity?  And  even  things  voWioui  life  giving  sownd^  whettmr 
fnpe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the  soimA^ 
how  shall  it  he  hnoum  what  is  piped  or  harped  ?*  But  if 
there  is  a  diyersity  in  religion  arising  from  the  difiference  of 
individualityi  and  which  consequently  must  subsist  evei^in 
heaven,  there  is  one  that  proceeds  from  man's  rebellion,  and 
this  is  indeed  a  great  calamity. 

There  are  two  tendencies  which  equally  lead  us  into  error. 
The  one  exaggerates  diversity,  the  other  exaggerates  unity. 
The  essential  doctrines  of  salvation  are  the  limit  between 
these  two  courses.  To  require  more  than  these  doctrines,  is  to 
infringe  this  diversity;  to  require  less,  is  to  infringe  unity. 

The  latter  excess  is  thai  of  rash  and  rebellious  minds, 
who  look  beyond  Jesus  Christ  to  form  systems  and  doctrines 
of  men. 

The  former  exists  in  various  exclusive  sects,  and  parti- 
cularly in  that  of  Rome. 

The  Church  should  reject  error,  and  unless  this  be  done, 
Christianity  cannot  be  maintained.  But  if  this  idea  were 
carried  to  extremes,  it  would  fpUow  that  the  Church  should 
take  arms  against  the  least  deviation,  and  put  herself  in 
motion  for  mere  verbal  disputes.  Faith  would  thus  be  fet- 
tered, and  the  feelings  of  Christians  reduced  to  bondage. 
Such  was  not  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  times  of 
real  catholicity, — the  catholicity  of  the  primitive  ages.  She 
rejected  the  sects  that  attacked  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel;  but  these  truths  once  received,  it  left  full 
liberty  to  faith.  Home  soon  departed  from  this  wise  course ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  dominion  and  teaching  of  men  arose 
in  the  Church,  there  sprung  up  by  their  side  a  unity  of 
man. 

_  When  a  merely  human  system  had  been  once  invented, 
coercion  increased 'from  age  to  age.  The  christian  liberty, 
respected  by  the  Catholicism  of  the  earlier  ages,  was  at  first 
limited,  then  enslaved,  and  finally  stifled.  Conviction,  which 
according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  the  Word  of 
God  should  be  freely  formed  in  the  heart  and  understanding 
cf  man,  was  imposed  from  without,  completely  formed  and 

*  1  GoriiithiMii  ^T.  7. 
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qmnietrieallj  arranged  hj  the  masters  of  mankind, 
tfaiiy  will,  feeling,  all  the  faculties  of  the  hmnan  being, 
wUdi,  subjected  to  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Ood,  ahonld 
work  and  bear  frnit  freely,  were  deprived  of  their  libcrtyy  and 
constrained  to  expand  in  shapes  that  had  been  detennineS 
npon  beforehand.  The  mind  of  man  became  as  a  mirror 
on  which  extraneous  objects  are  reflected,  but  which  po8*> 
•esses  nothing  by  itselt  Doubtless  there  still  existed  manj 
aonls  that  had  been  taught  direct  of  God.  But  the  great 
nutjority  of  Christians  from  that  time  received  the  convictions 
of  others  only ;  a  faith  peculiar  to  the  individual  was  rare ; 
it  was  the  Reformation  alone  that  restored  this  treasure  to 
the  Church. 

And  yet  for  some  time  there  was  a  space  within  which  th^ 
hmhan  mind  was  permitted  to  move ;  there  were  certain  opi- 
nions that  might  be  received  orrejectedatwill.  But  as  a  hostile 
army  day  by  day  presses  closer  to  a  besieged  city,  compels 
the  garrison  to  move  only  within  the  narrow  boundary  of  its 
ramparts,  and  at  last  forces  it  to  surrender ;  so  the  hierarchy, 
from  age  to  age,  and  almost  from  year  to  year,  contracted 
the  space  that  it  had  temporarily  granted  to  the  human 
mind,  until  at  last  this  space,  from  continual  encroachments^ 
had  ceased  to  exist.  All  that  man  ought  to  love,  believe,  or 
do,  was  regulated  and  decreed  in  the  offices  of  the  Roman 
chancery.  The  faithful  were  relieved  of  the  fatigue  of  ex- 
amining, of  reflecting,  of  contending ;  all  that  they  had  to  do 
was  to  repeat  the  formularies  they  had  been  taught 

From  that  time,  if  there  appeared  in  the  bosom  of  Roman- 
catholicism  any  one  who  had  inherited  the  Catholicism  of  the 
apostolic  ages,  such  a  man  feeling  his  inability  to  expand  in 
the  bonds  in  which  he  was  confined,  was  compelled  to  snap 
them  asunder,  and  display  again  to  the  astonished  world  the 
unfettered  bearing  of  a  Christian,  who  acknowledges  no  law  ' 
save  that  of  God. 

The  Reformation,  by  restoring  liberty  to  the  Church,  was 
destined  also  to  restore  its  original  diversity,  and  to  people 
it  with  families  united  by  the  great  features  of  resemblance 
Ahj  derive  from  their  common  parent ;  but  different  in 
tb^  secondary  "features,  and  reminding  us  of  the  varieties 
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cgrw  joyftiUy  hailed  the  triumph  of  the  BeformatioiL  lliey 
had  lived  long  enough,  and  they  died  at  the  yery  time  of  thii 
great  renovation  of  pnMic  worship. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  here  presents  itself  under  an 
aspect  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  German  Refor- 
mation. Luther  had  risen  up  against  the  excesses  of  those 
who  had  broken  the  images  in  the  churches  of  Wittemberg ; 
and  in  Zwingle's  presence  the  idols  fell  in  the  temples  of 
Zurich.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  different  lights 
in  which  the  two  reformers  viewed  the  same  object  Luther 
desired  to  maintain  in  the  Church  all  that  was  not  expressly 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Zwingle  to  abolish  all  that 
could  not  be  proved  by  them.  The  German  reformer  wished 
to  remain  united  to  the  Church  of  the  preceding  ages,  and 
was  content  to  purify  it  of  all  that  was  opposed  to  the  Word 
of  God.  The  Zurich  reformer  passed  over  these  ages,  re- 
turned to  the  apostolic  times,  and,  carrying  out  an  entire 
transformation  of  the  Church,  endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  its 
primitive  condkion. 

Zwingle's  Reformation  was  therefore  the  more  complete. 
The  work  that  Providence  had  confided  to  Luther,  the  re- 
storation of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  was  doubt- 
less the  great  work  of  the  Reformation ;  but  when  this  w^s 
accomplished,  others  remained  to  be  done,  which,  although 
secondary,  were  still  important;  and  to  theae  Zwingle^s 
exertions  were  more  especially  directed. 

In  fact,  two  mighty  tasks  had  been  imposed  on  the  re- 
formers. Christian  eatholicism,  bom  im  the  midst  of  Jewish 
Pharisaism  and  Greek  paganism,  had  gradually  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  religions,  which  had  transformed  it  into 
Roman-catholicism.  The  Reformation  that  was  called  to 
purify  the  Church,  was  destined  to  purge  it  alike  from  the 
Jewish  and  the  pagan  element 

The  Jewish  element  prevailed  chiefly  in  that  part  of 
the  christian  doctrine  which  relates  to  man.  Catholicism 
had  received  from  Judaism  the  pharisaical  ideas  of  self- 
righteousness,  of  salvation  by  human  strength  or  works. 

The  pagan,  element  {Hrevailed  especially  in  that  part  of  the 
christian,  doctrine  which  relates  to  God.     Paganism'  bad 
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corrupted  in  the  catholic  church  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Dei^  ^ 
whose  power,  being  perfectly  all-sufficient,  is  at  work  in  iill 
times  and  in  all  places.    It  had  established  in  the  Ghnreh 
the  reign  of  d3rmbols,  images,  and  ceremonies ;  and  the  saints 
had  become  the  demigods  of  popery. 

Luther's  reform  was  directed  essentially  against  the  Jewish 
element.  It  was  against  this  clement  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  struggle,  when  an  impudent  monk  on  behalf  of  the 
pope  was  making  a  trade  of  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Zwingle's  reform  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
pagan  element.  It  was  this  element  with  which  he  had 
come  in  contact  at  the  temple  of  our  Lady  of  Einsidlen, 
when  a  crowd,  gathered  together  from  every  side,  fell  down 
blindly  before  a  gilded  idol,  as  of  old  in  the  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana. 

The  German  reformer  proclaimed  the  great  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  with  it  inflicted  a  death-blow  on 
the  Pharisaical  righteousness  of  Rome.  The  reformer  of 
Switzerland  unquestionably  did  the  same;  the  inability,  of 
man  to  save  himself  forms  the  basis  of  the  work  of  all  the 
reformers.  But  Zwingle  did  something  more  :  he  esta- 
blished the  sovereign,  universal,  and  exclusive  agency  of 
God,  and  thus  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  the  pagan  worship 
of  Rome. 

Roman-datholicism  had  exalted  man  and  lowered  God. 
Luther  lowered  man,  and  Zwingle  exalted  God. 

These  two  tasks,  which  were  specially  but  not  exclusively 
theirs,  were  the  complement  of  each  other.  Luther  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  building;  Zwingle  raised  its  crowning 
stone. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  still  more  capacious  genius  to  impress, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Leman  lake,  these  two  characters  con- 
jointly upon  the  Reformation.* 

But  while  Zwingle  was  thus  advancing  with  mighty 
strides  to  the  head  of  the  confederation,  the  disposition  of  the 
cantons  became  daily  more  hostile.  The  Zurich  govern- 
ment felt  the  necessity  of  relying  on  the  people.  The  people, 
oioreoTer,  that  is  to  say  the  assembly  of  believers,  was,  ac- 

*  Litterariflcher  Anzeiger,  1840,  No.  27. 
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^cording  to  Zwingle's  prineipleSy  the  highest  power  to  which 
there  conld  be  any  appeal  on  earth.  It  was  resolved  to  test  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  thebailifiis  were  enjoined  to  demand 
of  all  the  parishes  whether  they  were  ready  to  suflfer  everything 
for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  who,"  said  the  council,  "  gave 
his  life  and  his  blood  for  us  sinners."*  The  whole  canton 
had  carefully  followed  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  city ;  and  in  many  places,  the  cottages  of  the  peasants 
had  become  christian  schools,  wherein  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  read. 

The  proclamation  of  the  council  was  read  and  enthusias- 
tically received  in  every  parish.  "  Let  our  lords,"  answered 
they,  "  remain  fearlessly  attached  to  the  Word  of  God :  we 
will  aid  them  in  upholding  it  ;f  and.  if  any  one  seeks  to  mo- 
lest them,  we  will  come  to  their  support  like  brave  and  loyal 
fellow-citizens."  The  peasantry  of  Zurich  showed  then,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Church  is  in  the  christian  people. 

But  the  people  were  not  alone.  The  man  whom  God  had 
placed  at  their  head  answered  worthily  to  the  calL  Zwingle 
appeared  to  multiply  himself  for  the  service  of  God.  All  that 
were  enduring  persecution  in  the  Helvetic  cantons  for  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  addressed  themselves  to  him.:^  The  re- 
sponsibihty  of  public  affairs,  the  care  of  the  churches,  the 
anxieties  of  the  glorious  conflict  that  was  going  on  in  every 
valley  of  Switzerland,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  evangelist 
of  Zurich.§  At  Wittemberg,  the  news  ^f  his  courageous 
proceedings  was  received  with  joy.  Luther  and  Zwingle 
were  two  great  lights,  placed  in  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many; and  tfie  doctrine  of  salvation,  so  powerfully  pro- 
claimed by  both,  filled  the  vast  tracts  that  extend  from  the 
summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the 
North  Sea. 

*  Der  sin  rosenfarw  BlUt  alein  tar  miB  axme  BtUider  Tergosaen  hat. 
BuU.  Cfaron.  p.  180. 

t  Meine  Heim  sollten  anch  nur  dapfer  bey  dem  Gottsworte  TdrbleSben. 
FilssUn  Beytr.  ir.  p.  107,  which  oontaiiiB  the  repUes  git^n  by  aU  the 
pariihefl. 

X  Seribnnt  ex  HcWetiis  ferme  omnes  qn^  VVKP^  CMstxaa\  premtnilar. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.  348. 

§  Negotioram.4trepitu8  et  ecclesiamm  enitB  Ita  me  nndiqne  (pialiitiii. 
Ibid.     • 
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CHAPTER  V. 

New  Opporition— Abduction  of  (Ezlin— The  Family  of  the  Wirtha— The 
Popnlaoe  at  the  ConTent  of  Ittingen— The  Diet  of  Zog-- The  Wirtha 
apprehended  and  given  np  to  the  Diet<— Their  Condemnatioa. 

The  Word  of  Qod  could  not  thus  invade  extensive  countries^ 
"without  its  triumphs  exasperating  the  pope  in  his  palace,  the 
priest  in  his  presbytery,  and  the  Swiss  magistrates  in  their 
isouncils.  Their  terror  increased  from  day  to  day.  The  people 
had  been  consulted  ;  the  christian  people  became  of  conse- 
quence in  the  Christian  Church,  and  appeals  were  made  to 
tiieir  sympathy  and  faith  and  not  to  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
chancery!  So  formidable  an  attack  required  a  still  more  formid- 
«Me  resistance.  On  the  18th  of  April,  the  pope  addressed 
a  brief  to  the  confederates,  and  the  diet,  which  met  at  Zugin 
the  month  of  July,  yielding  to  the  urgent  exhortations  of  the 
pontiff,  sent  a  deputation  to  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Ap- 
penzel,  commissioned  to  acquaint  these  states  with  the  firm  re* 
solve  of  the  diet  to  crush  the  new  doctrine,  and  to  prosecute 
its  adherents  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods,  their  honours, 
and  even  of  their  lives.  Zurich  did. not  hear  this  warning 
without  emotion ;  but  a  firm  reply  was  made,  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  the  Word  of  God  alone  must  be  obeyed.  On 
receiving  this  answer.  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwalden, 
Friburg,  and  Zug,  trembled  with  rage ;  and,  unmindful  of  the 
reputation  and  strength  the  accession  of  Zurich  had  formerly 
given  to  the  infant  confederation,  forgetting  the  precedence 
that  had  been  immediittely  aiscorded  to  her,  the  simple  and 
lolemn  oaths  that  had  been  made  to  her,  and  of  the  many 
victories  and  reverses  they  had  shared  with  her, — these  states 
declared  that  they  would  no  longer  sit  in  diet  with  Zurich. 
Thus  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  the  partisans  of  Rome 
were  the  first  to  break  the  federal  unity  But  threats  and 
Um  rapture  of  alliances  were  not  enough.   The  fanaticism  ol 
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Ibo  cantons  called  for  blood ;  and  it  was  soon  seen  with  what 
aims  Rome  intended  combating  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  Zwingle's  friends,  the  worthy  (ExUn  *  was  pastiur 
of  Burg  upon  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stein* 
The  bailiff  Am-Berg,  who  had  appeared  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  with  delight,-]-  being  desirous  of  obtaining  that  baili* 
wick,  had  promised  the  leading  men  of  Schwytz  ,to  root  out 
the  new  faith.  CExlin,  although  liot  within  his  jurisdiction, 
was  the  first  upon  whom  he  exercised  his  severity. 

About  midnight,  on  the  7  th  of  July  1524,  some  persons 
knocked  at  the  pastor's  door ;  they  were  the  bailiff's  soldiers^ 
who  entered  the  house,  seized  CExlin,  and  carried  him  away 
prisoner,  in  defiance  of  his  cries.  Thinking  they  meant 
to  assassinate  him,  he  cried  '' Murder  ;**  the  inhabitants 
started  from  their  beds  in  affright,  and  the  Tillage  soon  be* 
came  the  scene  of  a  firightful  tumult,  which  was  heard  as  fieur 
as  Stein.  The  sentinel  on  guard  at  the  castle  of  Hohen- 
klingen  fired  the  alarm-gun ;  the  tocsin  was  rung,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Stein,  Stammheim,  and  the  adjoining  places, 
were  soon  moving,  and  inquiring  of  one  another  in  the  dark- 
ness what  was  the  matter. 

At  Stammheim  lived  the  deputy-bailiff  Wirth,  whose  two 
eldest  sons,  Adrian  and  John,  both  young  priests  full  of 
piety  and  courage,  were  preaching  the  Gospel  with  great 
unction.  John  especially  abounded  in  fedth,  and  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  Savioiur.  This  was  truly  a  patri- 
archal family.  H^nah,  the  mother,  who  had  borne  the 
bailiff  many  children,  and  brought  them  up  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  was  revered  for  her  virtues  throughout  the  whole 
district.  At  the  noise  of  the  tumult  in  Burg,  the  father 
and  the  two  eldest  sons  went  out  like  their  neighbours. 
The  father  was  indignant  that  the  bailiff  of  Frauenfeld 
should  have  exercised  his  authority  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  country.  The  sons  learned  with  sorrow  that 
their  brother,  their  friend,  the  man  whose  good  example  they- 
were  delighted  to  follow,  had  been  dragged  away  like  a  cri- 
minal.   Each  of  them  seized  a  halberd,  and  in  spite  of  the 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  812, 
.    t  Der  wv  anfangs  dem  ETangelio  gunstig.    BnlL  Ghr.  p.  180. 
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(bars  of  a  tender  wife  and  mother,  the*  father  and  his  'fifS 
sons  joined  the  hand  of  citizens  of  Stein  with  the  determinatttd 
of  rescuing  their  pastor.  Unhappily,  a  numher  of  those  mis- 
creants who  make  their  appearance  in  every  disorder  had  joined 
the  expedition ;  they  pursued  the  bailiffs  officers ;  the  lattej^ 
hearing  the  tocsin  and  the  shouts  of  alarm,  redoubled  tiielir 
speed,  drag*ging  their  victim  after  them,  and  soon  placed  i!tih 
river  Thur  between  themselves  and  their  pursuers. 

When  the  people  of  Stein  and  Stammheim  reached  OSk 
bank  of  the  river,  and  found  no  means  of  crossing,  Aey 
halted,  and  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  FrauenfleUL 
"  Ohl"  said  the  bailiff  Wirth,  "  the  pastor  of  Stein  is  so 
dear  to  us,  that  for  his  sake  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  rnj 
goods,  my  liberty,  and  my  life."*  The  populace,  finding 
themselves  near  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Ittingen,  whose 
inmates  were  believed  to  have  encouraged  the  tyranny  of  the 
bailiff  Am-Berg,  entered  the  building  and  took  possession 
of  the  refectory.  These  miserable  wretches  soon  became  in- 
toxicated, and  shameful  disorders  were  the  consequence. 
Wirth  vainly  entireated  them  to  leave  the  convent  ;f  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  maltreated  by  them.  His  son  Adrian 
remained  outside  the  cloister.  John  entered,  but  soon  came 
out  again,  distressed  at  what  he  had  seen4  The  drunken 
peasants  proceeded  to  ransack  the  wine-cellars  and  the  store- 
rooms, to  break  the  furniture,  and  bum  the  books. 

When  the  news  of  these  disorders  reached  Zurich,  some 
deputies  from  the  council  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  ordered 
all  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canton  to  return 
to  their  homes.  They  did  so  immediately.  But  a  body  of 
Thurgovians,  attracted  by  the  disturbance,  established  them- 
selves in  the  convent,  for  the  sake  of  its  good  cheer.  On  a 
sudden  a  fire  broke  out,  no  one  knew  how,  and  the  monas- 
tery was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Fire  days  after  this,  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  met  at 
Zug.  Nothing  was  heard  in  the  assembly  but  threats  of 
vengeance  and  of  death.    '^  Let  us  march  with  banners 

*  Sunder  die  Kattlen  im  Bach  fur  Im  wagen.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  193. 
f  Uadbadt  sy  um  Gottes  willen,  uss  dem  Kloster  zn  gand.    Ibid. 
p.  183.  X  I>&°  es  Im  lefA  was.    Ibid.  p.  195. 
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fljing  Ga  Stein  and  Stammheimy"  said  thej^  "  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword."  The  deputy-bailiff  and  his  two 
sons  had  long  been  objects  of  especial  dislike  on  account  of 
their  fiEtith.  ''  If  any  one  is  guilty,"  said  the  deputy  ai 
Zurich,  "  he  must  be  punished,  but  according  to  the  laws  of 
justice,  and  not  by  violence."  Yadian,  deputy  of  St  Gral^ 
supported  this  opinion.  Upon  this  the  avoyer  John  Hug  of 
Lucerne,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  exclaimed 
with  frightful  imprecations  :*  ''  The  heretic  Zwingle  is  the 
father  of  all  these  insurrections ;'  and  you  too,  doctor  of  St. 
Gall,  are  favourable  to  his  infamous  cause,  and  aid  him  is 

securing  its  triumphs You  ought  no  longer  to  have  a 

seat  among  us."  The  deputy  of  Zug  endeavoured  to  re- 
store peace,  but  in  vain.  Yadian  left  the  hall,  and  as  the 
populace  had  designs  upon  his  life,  he  quitted  the  town  se« 
cretly,  and  reached  the  convent  of  Cappel  by  a  circuitous 
route. 

Zurich,  intent  on  suppressing  every  disorder,  resolved  to 
apprehend  provisionally  those  persons  who  were  marked  out 
by  the  rage  of  the  confederates.  Wirth  and  his  two  sona 
were  living  quietly  at  Stammheim.  "  Never  will  the  ene- 
mies of  God  be  able  to  vanquish  His  friends,"  said  Adrian 
Wirth  from  the  pulpit.  The  father  was  warned  of  the  fiette 
impending  over  him,  and  was  entreated  to  flee  with  his  two 
sons.  "  No,"  answered  he ;  "I  will  wait  for  the  officers, 
putting  my  trust  in  God."  And  when  the  soldiers  made 
their  appearance  at  his  house,  he  said :  "  My  lords  of  Zurich 
might  have  spared  themselves  all  this  trouble:  if  they  had  only 
sent  a  child  I  should  have  obeyed  their  summons."-)-  l^e 
three  Wirths  were  taken  to  Zurich  and  put  in  prison*  Rih 
timan,  bailiff  of  Nussbaum,  shared  their  fate.  They  weM 
strictly  examined,  but  nothing  reprehensible  was  found  in  theif 
conduct. 

As  soon  as  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  had  heard  of  the 
imprisonment  of  these  four  citizens,  they  required  them  to 
be  sent  to  Baden,  and  ordered  that  in  case  of  refusal  thdf 
troops  should  march  upon  Zurich  and  carry  them  off  by  fofca 

*  Hit  Flachen  nnd  Wuten.    BuU.  Chr.  p.  184. 

t  Dami  h&ttind  0y  mir  eln  Kind  ffesdUkt.    lUd.  p.lML 
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<^  To  Zvfidi  bekyngi  tbrrfg^orMcertaUiig  wltttiwMi^ 
mea  are  ^tjornot,"  M»id  tke  deputies  of  that  8tal»;'*«ii 
Ire  kare  found  no  firalt  in  them."  On  tlua  the  depatlet«dl 
tike  cantons  ezplaimed :  ^  Will  yon  snnender  them  to  wn^ 
Answer  jes  orno,  and  not  a  word  more."  Two  depaikis«ef 
Zurich  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  off  with  aE  haatef  ^ 
iKir  eonstttaents. 

On  their  arriral,  the  whole  town  was  in  agitaticti.  If  Aa 
prisoners  were  refused^  the  confederates  would  come  and  aWk 
them  with  an  aimed  force ;  to  give  them  up  was  eonsei^ing^ 
ta  their  death.^  (^waions  weredivided :  Zwingle  dadaied fr 
their  refusaL  ^  Zurich  "  said  he^  "  ought  to  remain  fiiitUM 
to  its  coiistkutioB."  At  last  it  was  supposed  a  middk  eoun» 
had  heen  .found.  '^  We  will  deHrer  the  prisoners  into  yOMi 
hands,''  said  thej  to  the  cBet,  "  but  on  condidoK  that  jam 
wBl.ezamiiie  them  solely  with  regard  to  the  affisir  of  ittingeii^ 
and  not  on  their  faith."  The  diet  acceded  to  this  propositieify 
Md  en  the  Friday  before  St  Bartholoasew's  day  (18th  August 
1684)  the  three  Wirths  and  their  friend,  acccmipanied  by  fow. 
eonaciUors  of  state  and  seyen^  armed  men,  quitted  Zuiioh« 

A  deep  concern  was  felt  by  all  the  city  at  the  proi^ct  of 
the  £ate  which  awaited  the  two  youths  and  their  aged  con»» 
panions.  Sobinng  alone  was  heard  as  they  passed  akmg. 
^  Alas !"  exclaims  a  contemporary,  ^  what  a  mournful  pro- 
oessionr*  The  churches  were  all  filled.  ^  Gk)d  will  punish 
uaP  cried  Zwingle.  "  Let  us  at  least  pray  him  to  impart  hia 
grace  to  these  poor  prisoners,  and  to  strengths  them  in  the 
faith."i      ^ 

On  Friday  erening  the  accused  arrived  at  Bad^  where 
aahnmensecrowdwas  waiting  for  them.  At  first  they  weio 
iak«i  to  an  inn,  and  thence  to  prison.  They  could  scarcely 
ad^ance^  the  crowd  so  pressed  around  to  catch  a  sight 
of  them.  The  father,  who  walked  in  front,  turned  towards 
his  two  sons,  and  obsenred  to  them  meekly :  ^  See,  my  dear 
efciiflsefi,  we  are  (as  the  i^KMstle  says)  men  appointed  to  death; 
(Mr  ve  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  die  world,  aiid  to  angels,  and 

*  O  web  t  WA8  elender  Fabrt  war  das !    Bern.  Weyss.  Fussl.  Beyi  (?. 
t Bg  tmte  afllia  warmn  clouben  starokte.    Bull  Qu,  p.  188. 
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to  taen"  (1  Cor.  iv.  9).  Then,  as  he  saw  among  the  crowd 
his  deadly  enemy,  Am-Berg,  the  cause  of  all  hb  misfortunesn 
he  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  hand,  although  th^ 
bailiff  would  have  turned  away :  ''  There  is  a  God  in  heaven 
who  knows  all  things,**  said  he  calmly,  as  he  grasped  hia 
adversary's  hand. 

The  examination  began  on  the  following  day:  the  bailift 
Wirth  was  first  brought  in.  He  was  put  to  the  torture, 
without  any  regard  to  his  character  or  his  age;  but  he  per- 
sisted in  declaring  his  innocence  of  the  pillage  and  burning 
of  Ittingen.  He  was  then  accused  of  having  destroyed  an 
image  representing  St  Anne.  Nothing  could  be  substantiated 
against  the  other  prisoners,  except  that  Adrian  Wirth  was 
married,  and  preached  after  the  manner  of  Zwingle  and 
Luther;  and  that  John  Wirth  had  given  the  sacrament  to  a 
sick  man  without  bell  and  taper.* 

But  the  more  apparent  their  innocence,  the  greater  was 
the  fory  of  their  adversaries.  From  morning  until  noon 
they  inflicted  the  cruelest  tortures  on  the  old  man.  His  team 
CojM  not  soften  his  judges.  John  Wirth  was  treated  with  stil| 
greater  barbarity.  '^  Tell  us,**  they  asked  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  anguish,  ^'  whence  did  you  learn  this  heretical  faith  ?  Froip 
Zwingle  or  from  any  other  person?"  And  when  he  exclaimed, 
''  0  merciful  and  everlasting  Grod,  help  and  comfort  me  I** 
**  Where  is  your  Christ  now  ?*'  said  one  of  the  deputies.  When 
Adrian  appeared,  Sebastian  of  Stein,  the  Bernese  deputy,  said 
to  him :  ^^  Y^ung  man,  tell  us  the  truth ;  for  if  you  revise  to 
do  so,  I  swear  by  the  knighthood  that  I  gained  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  Lord  suffered  martyrdom,  that  we  will  open 
your  veins  one  after  another."  They  then  fastened  the  young 
man  to  a  rope,  and  hoisted  him  into  the  air :  '*  There,  my  little 
master,"  said  Stein  with  a  devilish  sneer,  '^  there  is  your 
wedding  present  ;"f  alluding  to  the  marriage  of  this  youthftd 
servant  of  the  liord. 

When  the  examinatioa  was  ended,  the  deputies  returned 

*  On  Kenen,  SoheUen  nnd  anden,  so  bisshw  geUpt  lat.  BhU.  Oa. 
p.  196. 

t  Alls  man  inn  am  folter  seyl  nffiEOg,  sagt  der  zom  Stein  :  HerrUit  ^ 
ist  die  Gaab, diewir  tteh  zn  ttwer  Hnnfeowep  ndiKnckund.    lUd.^.  190 
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to  their  cantons  to  deliver  their  report,  and  did  not 
again  till  four  weeks  after.  The  bailifTs  wife,  the  mother  of* 
the  two  priests,  repaired  to  Baden,  carrying  an  mfant  child 
in  her  arms,  to  intercede  with  the  jadges.  John  Escher  ot 
Zurich  accompanied  her  as  her  advocate.  Among  the  jndger 
he  saw  Jerome  Stocker,  landamman  of  Zng,  who  had  been 
twice  bailiff  of  Frauenfeld :  '^  Landamman  T  said  he,  "  you 
know  the  bailifif  Wirth ;  you  know  that  he  has  always  been 
an  upright  man.'' — "  You  say  the  truth,  my  dear  Escher," 
leplied  Stocker,  "he  has  never  injured  anybody;  fellow- 
citizens  and  strangers  were  always  kindly  welcomed  to  his 
table ;  his  house  was  a  convent,  an  inn,  and  an  hospital  ;* 
and  so,  if  he  had  committed  robbery  or  murder,  I  wonld  ha^e 
made  every  exertion  to  obtain  his  pardon.  But  seeing  that 
he  has  burnt  Saint  Anne,  Christ's  grandmother,  he  most 
die  I" — "  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,"  exclaimed  Escher. 

The  gates  were  now  shut :  it  was  the  28th  September,  and 
the  deputies  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
Zug,  Glaris,  Friburg,  and  Soleure,  having  proceeded  to  deli- 
berate on  their  judgment  with  closed  doors,  as  was  customary, 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  the  bailiff  Wirth,  on  his  son 
John,  who  was  the  firmest  in  his  faith,  and  who  appeared  to 
have  led  away  the  others,  and  on  the  bailiff  Rntiman. 
Adrian,  the  second  son,  was  granted  to  his  mother's  tears. 

The  ofiicers  proceeded  to  the  tower  to  fetch  the  prisoners. 
"  My  son,"  said  the  father  to  Adrian,  "  never  avenge  onr 
death,  although  we  have  not  deserved  punishment."  Adrian 
burst  into  tears.  "  Brother,"  said  John,  "  the  cross  of  Christ 
must  always  follow  his  Word."f 

After  the  sentence  was  read,  the  three  Christians  were  led 
back  to  prison;  John  Wirth  walking  first,  the  two  vice- 
bailifis  next,  and  a  priest  behind  them.  As  they  were  cross* 
ing  the  castle  bridge,  on  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  the  priest  called  out  to  the  two  old  men,  '^  Fall  down 
and  call  upon  the  saints."  John  Wirth,  who  was  in  front, 
tamed  round  at  these  words  and  said,  '^  Father,  be  fimi. 

*  Sin  Hass  ist  alwey  gem  me  ein  Kloster,  Wirtshass  and  PitaU.  BolL 
eta.  p.  198. 
t  Doch  »llw»x  das  CrUtz  darbey.    Ibid. 
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Tou  know  that  there  is  only  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — "  Assuredly,  my  son,"  replied 
the  old  man,  "  and  by  the  help  of  His  grace  I  will  continue 
faithful  even  to  the  end."  Upon  this  they  all  three  began  to 
repeat  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  ^  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven," 
and  so  crossed  the  bridge. 

They  were  next  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  John  Wirth, 
whose  heart  was  filled  with  the  tenderest  anxiety  for  his 
parent,  bade  him  farewell.  "My  dearly  beloved  father," 
said  he,  "  henceforward  thou  art  no  longer  my  father,  and  I 
am  no  longer  thy  son,  but  we  are  brothers  in  Christ  our 
Lord,  for  whose  name  we  must  suffer  death.*  To-day,  if  it 
be  God^s  pleasure,  my  beloved  brother,  we  shall  go  to  Hint 
who  is  the  Father  of  us  all.  Fear  nothing."  "  Amen  1"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "  and  may  God  Ahnighty  bless  thee,  my 
beloved  son  and  brother  in  Christ  1" 

Thus,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  did  father  and  son  take 
leave  of  each  other,  hailing  the  new  mansions  in  which  they 
should  be  united  by  everlasting  ties.  The  greater  part  of 
those  around  them  shed  floods  of  tears.f  The  bailiff  Ruti- 
man  prayed  in  silence. 

All  three  then  knelt  down  "  in  Christ's^name,"  and  their 
heads  rolled  upon  the  scaffold. 

The  crowd,  observing  the  marks  of  torture  upon  their 
bodies,  gave  loud  utterance  to  their  grief.  The  two  bailifili 
left  twenty-two  children,  and  forty-five  grandchildren.  Han- 
nah was  obliged  to  pay  twelve  golden  crowns  to-  the  execu- 
tioner who  had  deprived  her  husband  and  her  son  of  hfe. 

Thus  blood,  innocent  blood,  had  been  shed.  Switzerland 
and  the  Reformation  were  baptized  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs.  The  great  enemy  of  the  Gospel  had  done  hit 
work ;  but  in  doing  it,  his  power  was  broken.  The  death  of 
the  Wirths  was  to  accelerate  the  triumphs  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

*  Fiirohin  bist  du  nitt  me  min  Vatter  and  ich  din  SuiyBondeni  wir  sfni 
Brudern  in  Christo.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  204. 
t  Dm  gnadens  weyneten  vil  Liithen  herzUeh.    Ibid. 
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Abolition  of  the  Mmb— Zwingle's  Dreun— Celebfatioiiof  fhoLofAflop. 
per—FntenuJ  Chuity— Original  Sin— Tho  OUgtrdu  opposed  to  Hbt 
Refonn— ▼uriooB  Attacks. 

It  was  not  thought  desirable  to  proceed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  mass  in  Zurich  immediately  after  the  suppression  of 
images ;  but  now  the  proper  moment  seemed  to  have  arrlTied* 

Not  only  had  the  light  of  the  Oospd  been  difltaMd 
among  the  people ;  but  the  violence  of  the  blows  struck  bj 
the  enemy  called  upon  the  friends  of  Otod  to  reply  to  tli«n 
by  some  impressive  demonstration  of  their  unalterable  flde- 
Kty.  Every  time  that  Rome  erects  a  scaffold,  and  tliAt 
beads  fall  upon  it,  the  Reformation  will  exalt  the  holy  Wovd 
id  the  Lord,  and  throw  down  some  abuses.  When  Hottfai- 
ger  was  executed,  Zurich  suppressed  images ;  and  now  that 
the  heads  of  the  Wirths  have  rolled  on  the  ground,  Zurich 
will  reply  by  the  abolition  of  the  mass.  The  more  Borne 
increases  her  cruelties,  the  more  will  the  Reftmnation  in- 
erease  in  strength. 

On  the  11th  of  April  1525,  the  three  pastors  of  Zurieb, 
accompanied  by  Megander  and  Oswald  Myconius,  appealed 
before  the  Great  Council,  and  demanded  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  language  was  solemn  ;* 
all  minds  were  absorbed  in  meditation ;  every  man  felt  the  ini» 
portance  of  the  resolution  which  the  council  was  called  up<^ 
to  take.  The  mass,  that  mystery  which  for  more  than  three 
eenturies  had  been  the  very  soul  of  the  religious  service  oi 
the  Latin  Church,  was  to  be  abolished,  the  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  to  be  declared  an  illusion,  and  the  illusion  itself 
removed  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  Courage  was  needed 
to  arrive  at  such  a  resolution,  and  there  were  men  in  the 
council  who  shuddered  at  this  daring  thought    Joachim 

*  Und  Termantend  die  ernstlicb.    Bull.  Chron.  p.  98S. 


2winolb's  dream.  $§i 

Am<rGrutt,  under-secretary  of  state,  alanned  at  the  bold  de- 
mand of  the  pastors,  opposed  it  with  all  his  might  ''  TheiMe 
words,  This  is  my  body"  said  he,  " unquestioniibly  prove 
that  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ  himself/'  Zwing^e 
observed  that  hri  (is)  is  the  proper  word  in  the  Greek 
language  to  express  signifies,  and  he  quoted  several  in- 
stances  in  which  this  word  is  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense.  The  Great  Council  were  convinced  and  did  not  hea- 
tate;  the  Gospel  doctrines  had  penetrated  their  hearts; 
besides,  as  they  were  separating  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
there  was  a  certain  satisfaction  in  making  that  separation 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  in  digging  a  gulf  between  it 
and  the  Reformation.  The  council,  therefore,  ordered  the 
mass  to  be  suppressed,  and  decreed  that  on  the  next  day, 
Holy  Thursday,  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  celebrated  Ifi 
conformity  with  the  apostolical  usages. 

Zwingle  was  seriously  engrossed  by  these  thoughts,  a^ 
when  he  closed  his  eyes  at  night,  was  still  seeking  fyf 
arguments  \rith  which  to  oppose  his  adversaries.  Thj9 
subjects  that  had  so  strongly  occupied  his  mind  during  the 
day  presented  themselves  before  him  in  a  dream.  H^ 
fancied  that  he  was  disputing  with  Am-Griitt,  and  that  }$e 
could  not  reply  to  his  principal  objection.  Suddenly  ^ 
figure  stood  before  him  and  said :  '^  Why  do  you  not  quolp 
the  11th  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus :  Te  shall  eal 
it  (the  lamb)  in  haste  :  it  is  the  Lordfs  passover?^  Zwing^ . 
awoke,  sprung  out  of  bed,  took  up  the  Septuagint  transter 
tion,  and  there  found  the  same  word  hri  (is),  which  all  w^ 
agreed  is  synonymous  with  signifies  in  this  passage. 

Here  then,  in  the  institution  of  the  paschal  feast  under  fj^ 
old  covenant,  is  the  very  meaning  that  Zwingle  def(Ni4|^ 
How  can  he  avoid  concluding  that  the  two  passa^ge^  {^19 
parallel? 

On  the  following  day  Zwingle  preached  a  sermon  cm 
this  text,  and  spoke  so  forcibly  that  he  removed  every 
doubt. 

This  circumstance,  which  admits  of  so  simple  an  explaaaF- 
tion,  and  the  very  expression  Zwingle  employs  to  show  thai 
he  could  not  recaJl  the  appear^ce  of  the  figure  he  bad  86|BD 


/' 
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h  his  dream,*  have  given  rise  to  the  assertion  fbMt  Zmbi^ 
isedved  this  doctrine  from  the  deviL 

Tlie  altars  had  disappeared;  plain  tables  bearing  tbe 
iieramental  bread  and  wine  were  substituted  in  their  plaee, 
and  an  attentive  crowd  pressed  round  them.  '  There  was 
something  particularly  solemn  in  this  multitude.  On  H6I7 
Thursday,  Uie  young  people, — on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  Fks- 
rion,  the  adult  men  and  women, — and  on  Easter  Sunday,  the 
aged,  celebrated  in  turn  the  death  of  the  Lord.f 

The  deacons  read  aloud  the  passages  of  Scripture  that 
relate  to  this  sacrament ;  the  pastors  addressed  the  flock  in 
an  earnest  exhortation,  calling  upon  all  to  retire  from  this 
sacred  feast  who,  by  persevering  in  their  sin,  would  pollute 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  The  people  knelt  down,  the  bread 
was  carried  round  on  large  platters  or  wooden  plates,  and 
each  one  broke  ofif  a  morsel ;  the  wine  was  next  distributed 
hi  wooden  goblets:  in  this  manner  it  was  thought  they 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  simplicity  of  the  primitiye 
Supper.    Emotions  of  surprise  or  joy  filled  every  hearty 

llius  was  the  Reform  carried  on  in  Zurich.  The  simple 
eelebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  appeared  to  have  shed 
anew  over  the  Church  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  brethren. 
The  words  of  Jesus  Christ  were  once  more  spirit  and  life. 
While  the  different  orders  and  parties  in  the  Church  of  Home 
were  incessantiy  disputing  among  themselves,  the  first  effect 
of  the  Grospel  was  to  restore  charity  among  the  brethren. 
The  love  of  the  first  ages  was  theni  revived  in  Christendom. 
Enemies  were  seen  renouncing  their  long-cherished  and  in- 
veterate enmities,  and  embracing  one  another  after  having 
partaken  of  the  sacramental  bread.  Zwingle,  delighted  at 
these  affecting  manifestations,  returned  thanks  to  Ood  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  again  working  those  miracles  ot 
charity  wliich  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  had  long  ceased  to 
accomplish.§ 

*  Ater  fuerit  an  albus  nihil  memini  (I  do  not  remember  whether  be 
was  white  or  black) ;  somnium  enim  narro, 

t  Ftelin  Beytrage,  iv.  64. 

t  Mit  groBaea  Terwundem  viler  Liithen  and  lUMih  mil  wU 
den  der  Gldubigen.    Ball.  Chron.  p.  264. 

§  Ezpodtio  UdeL    Zw.  0pp.  il.  ML 
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^  Fteace  dwells  in  our  city,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  among  ns  tben 
is  no  fraud,  no  dissension,  no  envying,  no  strife.  Whence 
can  proceed  such  harmony  except  from  the  Lord,  and  tiial 
the  doctrine  we  preach  inclines  us  to  innocence  and  peace?"* 

Charity  and  unity  then  prevailed,  although  there  was  no 
uniformity.  Zwingle  in  his  Commentary  on  True  and  Fahe 
i^Zt^ion,f  which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  L  in  March  152fi^ 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  had  put  forward  some  truths 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  procure  their  reception  by 
human  reason,  following  in  this  respect  the  example  of 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  scholastic  divines.  In  this 
way  he  had  given  the  name  of  disease  to  our  original  cor- 
ruption, and  reserved  the  appellation  of  sin  for  the  actual 
transgression  of  the  law4  But  these  statements,  wluch 
called  forth  some  objections,  did  not  however  interrupt 
brotherly  love ;  for  Zwingle,  even  when  he  persisted  in  call- 
ing original  sin  a  disease,  added,  that  all  men  were  lost  by 
this  disease,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  remedy.§ 
In  this  position  there  is  no  error  of  Pelagianism. 

But  while  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Zurich 
was  attended  by  a  return  to  christian  brotherhood,  Zwingle 
and  his  friends  had  to  support  a  severer  struggle  against 
their  adversaries  from  without.  Zwingle  was  not  only  a 
christian  teacher,  he  was  also  a  true  patriot ;  and  we  know 
how  zealously  he  contended  against  the  foreign  capitular- 
tions,  pensions,  and  alliances.  He  felt  convinced  that  these 
external  influences  must  tend  to  destroy  piety,  blind  the 
reason,  and  scatter  discord  on  every  side.  But  his  bold  {no- 
tests  were  destined  to  prejudice  the  advancement  of  the 
Reformation.  In  almost  every  canton,  the  chiefs  who  re- 
ceived the  pensions  of  tlie  foreigner,  and  the  officers  who 
led  the  youth  of  Helvetia  to  battle,  formed  poweriul  fiEu;tions, 

*  Ut  tranqnillitatis  ei  inDoceutia  stadiosos  rcddat.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  890. 

f  De  yera  et  falsa  religione  commentarius.    Zw.  0pp.  iii.  145-825. 

X  Pecoatam  ergo  morbtu  est  cojpiatus  nobis,  quo  fugimns  aspen  et 
grayia,  sectamar  jaounda  et  Tolaptnosa :  secnndo  looo  acdpitor  picwlMwi 
pro  eo  quod  coutra  legem  fit.    Ibid.  204. 

§  Originall  morbo  perdimur  omnes  ;  remedio  Tero  quod  contra  ipsam 
myenit  Dens,  Incolumitat!  restitaimur.  De  peco.  orig.  dedaratU  %A 
Urbanum  Rheginm.    Ibfd.  i.  6S2. 
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oligarchies^  that  attacked  the  Beformation,  not  bo 
much  on  behalf  of  the  Church  as  on  accoimt  of  the  injury  it 
would  inflict  on  their  interests  and  honours.  They  had 
tiieady  gained  the  victory  in  Schwytz ;  and  that  canton, 
where  Zwingle,  Leo  Juda,  and  Oswald  Myconius  had 
taught,  and  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  walk  in  the  foot- 
iteps  of  Zurich,  had  suddenly  reverted  to  the  mercenary 
4mHtulations,  and  shut  its  gates  against  the  Reformation. 

Even  in  Zurich,  some  wretches,  instigated  by  foreign 
intrigues,  attacked  Zwingle  during  the  night,  flung  stones  at 
Jlis  house,  broke  the  windows,  and  called  with  loud  cries  for 
^  the  red  haired  Uli,  the  vulture  of  Glaris ;''  so  that  Zwingle 
ftwoke  from  his  sleep  and  ran  to  his  sword.*  This  action  is 
T«ry  characteristic  of  the  man. 

But  these  isolated  attacks  could  not  paralyze  the  move- 
Bient  by  which  Zurich  was  carried  onward,  and  which  was 
beginning  to  shake  all  Switzerland.  They  were  pebbles 
thrown  into  a  torrent  to  check  its  course.  Everywhere  its 
waters  were  swelling,  threatening  to  sweep  away  the  most 
formidable  obstacles. 

The  Bernese  having  informed  the  people  of  Zurich  that 
several  states  had  refused  to  sit  vrith  them  in  future  in  the 
diet :  "  Well,,  then,"  replied  these  men  of  Zurich  with  calm- 
iieis,  and  raising  their  hands  towards  heaven,  as  the  heroes 
of  Butli  in  old  time,  '^  we  have  the  firm  assurance  that  God, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  the  con- 
fioderation  was  formed,  will  not  desert  us,  and  will  at  last,  of 
bis  great  mercy,  make  us  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
sovereign  majesty."f  Possessing  such  faith  the  Reforma- 
tion had  nothing  to  fear.  But  would  it  gain  similar  victo- 
ries in  the  other  states  of  the  confederation?  Would  not 
Zurich  remain  alone  on  the  side  of  God's  Word?  Would 
Berne,  Basle,  and  other  cantons  remUin  subject  to  the  power 
of  Rome  ?  This  we  shall  soon  see.  Let  us  therefore  turn 
towards  Berne,  and  study  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  most  influential  state  of  the  confederation. 

*  Interea  surgere  Zwinglius  ad  ensem  sanm.    Zw.  0pp.  iii.  41 1.— UU 
Is  an  abridgment  of  Ulrich.    Zwingle  had  been  priest  at  Glaris. 
t  Bey  Ihm  zuletzt  sitzen.    KirchhoiS^  Ref.  y.  Bern.  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

• 

Bwne— ?rhe  F»>Toet  WattoTille— First  SaoeeoBes  of  tiM  nefomal 
Doctrines—HAller  at  the  Conyeni— AeoaaaUon  and  IMireraace— Hm 

MoBABtery  of  Konigsfeldt— Margaret  Watteyille  to  Zwingle^TlM 
Convent  opened  —  Two  Champions  >  Qara  May  and  Uie  Proyoat 
WatteyUle. 

Nowhere  was  the  straggle  likely  to  be  so  serere  aji  at 
Berae,  for  there  the  Gospel  counted  both  powerful  friends  ani 
formidable  adversaries.  At  the  head  of  the  reforming  paiigr 
were  the  banneret  John  Weingarten,  Bartholomew  May, 
member  of  the  Smaller  Council,  his  sons  Wolfgang  aai 
Claudius,  his  grandsons  James  and  Benedict,  and  above  aii| 
the  family  of  the  Wattevilles.  The  aroyer  James  Watt»^ 
ville,  who  since  1512  had  occupied  the  first  station  in  tbe 
republic,  had  early  read  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Zwin(^ 
and  had  often  conversed  about  the  Gospel  with  John  Haller, 
pastor  of  Anseltingen,  whom  he  had  protected  against  Jm 
persecutors. 

His  son  Nicholas,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  had  been 
for  two  years  provost  of  the  church  of  Berne,  and  as  radi, 
by  virtue  of  the  papal  ordinances,  enjoyed  great  privilegei ; 
accordingly  Berthold  Haller  used  to  call  him  ''  our  bishopw*^ 

The  prelates  and  the  pope  spared  no  endeavours  to  bind 
him  to  the  interests  of  Rome  ;f  and  it  seemed  as  if  ever^p- 
thing  would  keep  him  from  a  knowledge  of  the  G<>spiel ;  but 
the  ways  of  God  are  more  powerful  than  the  flatteries  of 
man.  Watteville  was  turaed  from  darkness  to  the  nooU 
light  of  the  Gospel,  says  Zwingle.^  As  a  friend  of  Berthold 
Haller,  he  read  all  the  letters  which  the  latter  received  frmn 

*  Episoopns  noster  Vadimllitu,    Zw.  Bpp.'p.  285. 

t  Tantum  fayoris  et  amicitise  quse  tibi  cum  tanto  sanmoraa  ponllt- 
cum  et  potentissimomm  episcopomm  ocBtu  hacteniu  interoeBsit.  Zw. 
0pp.  L  anc.  ed.  lat.  305. 

t  Ex  olracaris  V2^orantisB  tenebris  in  amOBnam  BTaogoUi 
daotum.    IbiiL 


m  ram  Asvcm  paxtt  at 

Swingle,  and  could  not  find  language  to  ez|KeMi  Ug  ad* 

miration.* 

The  influence  of  the  two  Watteyilles,  one  of  whom  was  at 
the  head  of  the  state  and  the  other  of  the  church,  would 
apparently  draw  after  it  the  whole  republic  But  the  oppoaita 
pnxtj  was  not  less  powerful 

Amongst  its  leaders  were  the  schulthess  of  Eiiach,  the 
banneret  Willading,  and  many  patricians  whose  inteieata 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  convents  under  their  ad« 
mmistration.  Behind  these  influential  men  were  an  ignorant 
and  corrupted  clergy,  who  called  the  evangelical  doctrine 
**  an  invention  of  hell** — ''  My  dear  confederates,"  aaid  the 
eouncillor  Mullinen  before  a  full  assembly  in  the  month  ol 
July,  ''  take  care  that  this  Reformation  does  not  come  here; 
at  Zurich  a  man  is  not  safe  in  his  own  house,  and  he  la 
obliged  to  have  a  guard  to  protect  hiuL"  Accordingly  they 
invited  to  Berne  the  reader  of  the  Dominicans  of  Ment^ 
one  John  Hein,  who  went  into  the  pulpit  and  declaimed 
against  the  Reformation  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Saint 
11iomas.f 

Tlius  were  the  two  parties  drawn  up  in  battle-airaj 
against  each  other;  a  struggle  seemed  inevitable,  and  al- 
ready the  result  did  not  appear  doubtfid.  In  fact,  one 
common  faith  united  a  part  of  the  people  to  the  most  dia- 
tinguished  families  of  the  state.  Berthold  Haller  exclaimed, 
ftiU  of  confidence  in  the  future :  "^  Unless  God's  anger  be 
turned  against  us,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Word  of  God 
to  be  banished  from  this  city,  for  the  Bernese  are  hungering 
afteritrj 

Shortly  after  this  two  acts  of  the  government  appeared 
to  incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  having  announced  an  einscopal  visitar- 
lion,  Uie  council  intimated  to  him  through  the  provost  Wat- 
teville,  that  he  had  better  refrain  from  so  doing.§    And  at 

*  ^>iatoU8  ium  et  eraditionis  et  hamaniUUii  teatts 
Cw.  Epp.  p.  287. 

f  Sao  Tliomistioo  Ifarte  omnia  ioTertero.    IlMd. 

i  Famem  yerin  Bernates  habent.    Ibid.  295. 

I  Ul  BM  oppidiui,  nee  pnaoe  Bernatum  TkiUn 
Ibid. 
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the  same  time  the  councils  of  Berne  issued  an  ordinance  which, 
whilst  in  appearance  it  conceded  something  to  the  enemies' 
of  the  Reformation,  sanctioned  the  principles  of  the  new 
doctrines.  They  decreed  that  the  Gospel  and  the  doctrine 
of  God,  as  it  is  laid  down  hy  the  hooks  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  should  be  preached  exclusively,  freely,  and  openly;' 
and  that  the  ministers  should  abstain  from  every  doctrine, 
discussion,  or  writing,  proceeding  from  Luther  or  other 
teachers.*  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
Reformation  when  they  saw  the  evangelical  preachers  boldly 
appealing  to  this  ordinance.  This  decree,  which  was  the 
basis  of  all  those  that  succeeded,  was  the  legal  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  Berne.  From  that  time  the 
progress  of  this  canton  was  more  decided,  and  Zwingle,  whose 
attentive  eyes  watched  everything  that  was  passing  in* 
Switzerland,  was  able  to  write  to  the  provost  Watteville : 
"  All  Christians  are  oveijoyed,  on  account  of  the  faith  which 
the  pious  city  of  Berne  has  just  received.^f  —"  The  cause  li 
the  cause  of  Christ,"  exclaimed  the  friends  of  the  Gospel ;  { 
and  they  devoted  themselves  to  it  with  an  increase  of 
courage. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  alarmed  at  these  first 
advantages,  closed  their  ranks,  and  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
that  would  secure  their  victory.  They  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  getting  rid  of  these  ministers  whose  bold  discourses 
were  overthrowing  the  most  time-honoured  customs ;  and  ii 
was  not  long  before  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred. 
There  existed  in  Berne,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  hospital  - 
of  the  Island,  a  convent  of  nuns  of  St.  Dominic,  consecrated 
to  St.  Michael.  The  anniversary  of  the  archangel  (29th 
September^  was  a  great  festival  at  the  monastery.  Many 
of  the  clergy  were  present  this  year,  and  among  others  Wit^- 
tenbach  of  Bienne,  Sebastian  Meyer,  and  Berthold  Haller. 
Having  entered  into  conversation  with  the  nuns,  among 
whom  was  Clara,  daughter  of  Claudius  May,  a  supporter 

*  Alein  das  heilig  Evangelium  and  die  lehr  Goties  fre7»0ffentlich  tud 
onTerbor^eD.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  111. 

t  AUe  CSuristen  sich  aUenth&lben  fr:.uweud  des  glaabema.  Zwf,  Ofp, 
I.  t2& 

t  Christi  negotiam  agitor.    Zw.  Epp.  9th  May  15*23. 
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of  the  Reformation,  Halter  said  to  her,  in  the  preflonce  o| 
her  grandmother :  "  The  merits  of  the  oonventiial  life  ave 
fanaginary,  whikt  marriage  is  an  honoorahle  state,  institated 
by  Grod  himscir.*"  Some  of  the  nuns  to  whom  Clara  repeated 
Berthold's  words  were  horrified  at  them.  ^HaUer  main^ 
tains,"  was  the  rumour  in  the  city,  ^that  all  nmifl  aia 
children  of  the  deviL''  The  opportunity  which  the  enemiet 
of  the  Reformation  were  looking  for  was  found,  (xoing 
before  the  Smaller  Council,  they  referred  to  an  ancient 
law  which  enacted  that  whoever  carried  off  a  nun  from 
her  convent  should  lose  his  head,  but  asked  for  a  midgadon 
of  the  penalty,  and  that,  without  giving  the  three  ministers 
a  hearing,  they  should  be  banished  for  life.  The  Smaller 
Council  acceded  to  their  prayer,  and  the  matter  was  immedi- 
ately carried  before  the  Great  CounciL 

Thus  was  Berne  about  to  be  deprived  of  her  reformers : 
the  intrigues  of  the  papal  party  were  successfid;  But  Rome^ 
who  triumphed  when  she  addressed  herself  to  the  oligarchs, 
was  beaten  before  the  people  or  their  representatirea. 
Scarcely  had  they  heard  the  names  of  Haller,  Meyer,  and 
Wittembach,  men  whom  all  Switzerland  venerated,  than 
an  energetic  opposition  was  manifested  by  the  Great  Council 
against  the  Smaller  Council  and  the  clergy.  "  We  cannot 
eondenm  the  accused  unheard,''  exclaimed  Tillmann ;  "  their 
testunony  is  surely  as  good  as  that  of  a  few  women."  The 
ministers  were  called  before  them:  the  affiadrwas  embarrassing. 
At  length  John  Weingarten  said :  '^  Let  us  give  credit  to  both 
parties.''  They  did  so :  the  ministers  were  discharged,  with 
an  intimation  to  confine  themselves  to  their  pulpits,  and  not 
to  meddle  with-  the  cloisters.  But  the  pulpit  was  sufficient 
for  them.  The  efforts  of  their  adversaries  had  redounded  to 
their  own  disgrace.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Refor- 
mation. Accordingly  one  of  the  patricians  exclaimed :  ^  It  is 
all  over  now :  Luther's  affair  must  go  forward.*** 

And  it  did  in  fact  go  forward,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  they  expected  it  the  least.  At  Eonigsfeldt,  on  the 
Aar,  near  the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  stood  a  monastery  adorned 

*  Es  ist  nnn  ^han.    Der  Lutherische  Hutdal  mnsi  wnfohoi.    Aat^ 
hOm,  Wirta.  K.  G.  v.  2SK). 
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wMi  an  the  fonyentiial  magnifieenoe  of  the  IGddle 
tmi  where  reposed  the  ashes  (tf  several  members  of  thi4 
iRmrtrMOS  house  which  had  giveti  so  many  emperocs  l» 
G^ernutny.  Here  the  daughters  of  the  greatest  families  ci 
Switzerland  and  Swabia  used  to  take  the  veiL  It  was  not 
far  from  the  spot  where,  on  the  1st  of  May  1308,  the  Emperor 
Albert  had  faUen  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew  John  of  Swabia ; 
and  the  beautiful  painted  windows  of  the  church  of  Komg^ 
feldt  represented  the  horrible  punishments  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  relations  and  vassals  of  the  murderer. 
Catherine  of  Waldburg-Truchsess,  abbess  of  the  convent  at 
the  period  of  the  Reforma^tion,  numbered  among  her  nuns 
Beatrice  of  Landenberg,  sister  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance, 
Agnes  of  Mullinen,  Catherine  of  Bonstetten,  and  Margaret 
of  Watteville,  the  provost's  sister.  The  liberty  ei\joyed  ia 
this  convent,  whidi  in  former  times  had  given  room  for 
scandalous  disorders,  now  permitted  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  writings  of  Zwingle  and  Luther  to  be  introduced;  and 
soon  a  new  life  entirely  changed  its  aspect.  Near  that  cell 
to  which  Queen  Agnes^  Albert's  daughter,  had  retired,  after 
having  bathed  in  torrents  of  blood  as  in  '^  maydew,''  and 
where,  plying  the  distaff  or  embroidering  ornaments  for  the 
ehurch,  she  had  mingled  exercises  of  devotion  with  thoughts 
of  vengeance, — ^Margaret  Watteville  had  only  thoughts^ot 
peace,  and  divided  her  tisie  between  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  compounding  salutary  ingredients  to  form  an  excellent 
electuary.  Retiring  to  her  cell,  this  youthful  nun  had  the 
boldness  to  write  to  the  doctor  of  Switzerland.  Her  letter 
displays  to  us,  better  than  any  reflections  could  do,  tiia 
christian  spirit  that  existed  in  those  pious  women,  who  axe 
still  so  grievously  calumniated  even  in  our  own  days. 

^  May  grace  and  peace  in  the  Lord  Jesus  be  given  aid 
multiplied  towards  you  always  by  Grod  our  heavenly 
Father,"  wrote  the  nun  of  E5nigsfeldt  to  Zwingle.  '<  Most 
learned,  reverend,  and  dear  Sir,  I  entreat  jou  to  take  ia 
good  part  the  letter  I  now  address  to  you.  The  love  which 
is  in  Christ  constrains  me  to  do  so,  especially  since  I  have 
leamt  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  spreading  day  by  day 
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fB  fo«r  pfeaduBg  U  the  W^  ^  CM.  For  tUt 
I  giTB  pvaise  t»  tlie  eTeriaflting  Gk)d  lor  enligbteDOig 
,  and  aendiDg  lu  Iqr  his  Holy  Spiiit  so  many  henUs 
it  His  Messed  Word;  and  at  the  same  time  I  offi^  up  my 
Ment  prayers  that  he  will  dothe  with  his  strength  hoth  yoa 
rfM  all  Aose  who  fHroehihn  His  glad  tidings,  and  that,  arm- 
tug  yoa  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  He  will  cause 
ifc  Divine  Word  to  grow  in  all  men.  Very  learned  8ir,  I 
ftature  to  send  your  reverence  this  trifling  mark  of  my 
iAetion;  do  not  despise  it;  it  is  an  offering  of  christian 
Aaifty.  If  this  dectnary  does  yon  good,  and  yon  should 
fcrire  more,  pray  let  me  know;  foir  it  would  be  a  great 
lAeasnre  to  me  to  do  anjrthing  that  was  agreeable  to  you ; 
dbdit  is  not  I  only  who  think  thus,  but  all  those  who  love 
Mub  Gospd  in  our  convent  of  K5ttigsfddt  They  salute  your 
Aterenee  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  all  commend  you  without 
Aasing  to  His  afanighty  protection.* 
*'  ^  Saturday  before  LoBlarey  1533." 

Mhich  was  the  pious  letter  that  the  nun  of  EMgsfeldt  wrote 
iei  the  doctor  of  Switzerland. 

'A  convent  into  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  thus 
penetrated  could  not  persevere  in  the  observances  of  a  mo- 
iastie  life.  Margaret  WatteviUe  and  her  sisters,  convinced 
llait  they  could  better  serve  God  in  the  bosom  of  their 
fiteniiies  than  in  the  cloister,  asked  permission  to  leave  it. 
The  council  of  Berne  in  alarm  endeavoured  at  first  to  bring 
Hiese  nuns  to  reason,  and  the  provindal  and  abbess  em- 
jployed  threats  and  inromises  by  turns ;  but  the  sisters  Mar- 
giiet,  Agnes,  Catherine,  and  their  friends  were  not  to  be 
shaken.  Upon  this  the  disdpline  of  the  convent  was  relaxed, 
the  nuns  were  exempted  from  fasting  and  matins,  and  their 
dfowance  was  increased.  **  It  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  flesh 
Oat  we  requlre,''.said  they  to  the  council;  ^  it  is  that  of  the 
spirit  We,  your  poor  and  innocent^prisoners,  entreat  you 
to  have  pity  on  us  T — Owr  prisoners  I  our  [ffisoners  T*  ex- 
daimed  the  banneret  ELranchthaler,  ^  the^  shall  be  no  pris- 

*  Oi^  pHBeiiiio  aojcUioqne  imewntiniiiii),  bop  restmn  dignitatan 
a«ld«0  oonimiwdamot.    Zw.  Epfi.  p.  380. 
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ouers  of  mine!''  This  langnafe  from  one  of  the  flrmetl 
supporters  of  the  convents  decided  the  council ;  the  convent 
g:ates  were  opened,  and  shortly  after,  Catherine  Bonstetten 
vras  married  to  William  of  Diesbach. 

And  yet  Berne,  far  from  siding  openly  with  the  reformers, 
held  a  middle  course,  and  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  see-saw 
,  system.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  showing  this 
vacillating  procedure.  Sebastian  Meyer,  reader  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, published  a  retractation  of  his  Romish  errors,  which 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  in  which,  describing  a  con- 
ventual life,  he  said :  "  In  the  convents  the  monks  live  more 
impurely,  fall  more  frequently,  recover  themselves  more 
tardily,  walk  more  unsteadily,  rest  more  dangerously,  are 
pitied  more  rarely,  are  cleansed  more  slowly,  die  more  de- 
spairingly, and  are  condemned  more  severely."*  At  the 
very  time  Meyer  was  thus  denouncing  the  cloisters,  John 
Heim,  reader  of  the  Dominicans,  was  exclaiming  from  the 
pulpit :  "  No !  Christ  has  not,  as  the  evangelists  t^ach,  made 
satisfaction  to  his  Father  once  for  all.  It  is  further  neces- 
sary that  God  should  every  day  be  reconciled  to  man  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  by  good  works."  Two  citizens 
who  chanced  to  be  present,  interrupted  him  by  saying :  "  It 
is  not  true."  There  was  immediately  a  great  disturbance  in 
the  church ;  Heim  remained  silent ;  many  persons  urged 
him  to  continue,  but  he  left  the  pulpit  without  finishing  his 
sermon.  On  the  morrow,  the  Great  Council  struck  a  blow 
at  once  against  Rome  and  the  Reformation ;  they  turned  the 
two  great  controversialists,  Meyer  and  Heim,  out  of  the 
city.  "  They  are  neither  muddy  nor  clear,"-j-  it  was  said  of  the 
Bernese,  playing  on  the  word  Luther,  which  in  old  German 
signifies  clear,  \ 

*  Langsamer  ^reiniget,  Tenweifelter  stirbt,  hftrter  Terdammot. 
Kirchhofer,  Reform,  v.  Bern.  p.  48. 

+  Dass  sie  weder  lother  noch  triib  seyen.    Ibid.  p.  50. 

t  Romish  writers,  and  M.  de  Haller  in  particular,  foUowing  Salat  and 
Tschadi,  both  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  quote  »  pretendcKl  kttor  •< 
Zwingle*s,  addressed  about  this  time  to  Kolb  at  Berne.  It  is  aa  Ibl' 
U)ws: — 

**  Health  and  blessing  from  God  our  Lord.  Dear  Fruiois,  proeead 
gently  in  the  affair ;  at  first  throw  the  bear  only  one  eoor  pear 


:^  Jhit  in  y»in  did  diQr  jed^  to  stifle  the  Beftyimtiea  to 

It  wai  adTancing  on  ereiy  aide.    TheBistemofliK 

of  tlK9  libupd  had  not  forgotlea.  Belief's  Tiiil. 

Cbim  Hay  end  seyeial  of  her  friendai  enxionafy  pooderipg   . 

ea  wliet  tliey  ought  to  do,  wrote  to  the  learned  Heniy  Bal- 

^  St  Paoli''  replied  he,  ''  enjoins  young  womep 

to  make  tows,  but  to  marry,  and  not  to  Uve  in  idleneee 

a  fitlse  show  of  piety.    (1  Timothy  y*  13, 14.)    FoUow 

Christ  in  humili^;  charity,  patience,  purity,  aai  ^ 

Uifness."*    Clara,  praying  for  hdp  from  on  high,  i^iolTed 

le  adopt  this  advice,  and  renounce  a  li£e  so  contrary  to  the 

1) 
MHiy  tweet  ones ;  then  two,  and  afterwards  three ;  and  whan  he  haebcgpa 
!•  mi  them,  throw  him  more  and  more^sonr  and  sweet  all  together ;  aS 
laai  empty  the  saek  entirely,  hard  and  soft,  sweet,  soar,  and  miripe  $  \m 
wfll  «il  them  all,  and  will  ne  longer  allow  them  to  be  taken  away,  er 
Uaaelf  to  be  driyen  from  them.— Zurich,  Monday  before  St.  Geoqce^ 

d^y,  1525. 

**  Yoor  serrant  in  Christ,  Uuuch  ZwnfeLB.** 

Shere  are  deeisiTe  reasons  against  the  authenticity  of  this  letter.— L 
la  1525,  K<db  was  pastor  at  Wertheimer ;  he  did  not  remnye  to  Berne 
«Bt&  15iZ7.  (See  Zw.  Epp,  p.  526.)— M.  de  Haller,  indeed,  #ery  arti- 
trarily  substitutes  1527  for  1525:  this  correction  was  no  doubt  ▼esy 
well  meant ;  but  here,  unfortunately,  Haller  is  at  yarianoe  with  Salat 
and  Tschndi,  who,  although  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  day  on  whioh 
"Qdt  letter  was  alluded  to  in  the  diet,  are  unanimous  as  to  the  year,  which 
iHtfa  both  is  dearly  1525.— II.  There  is  a  difference  as  to  the  manner  in 
wUdi  this  letter  was  diyulged  ;  according  to  one  yersion,  it  was  later- 
Mfrtad^  accprding  to  another,  some  of  Kolb's  parishioners  oommnnicated 
tt  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  smaller  cantons  who  chanced  to  be  at  Beme.— 
III.  "The  original  is  in  German ;  but  Zwingle  always  wrote  in  Lalfai  tolifa 
tenwd  friends ;  and  besides,  he  sainted  them  as  their  ftreJA^r,  and  aal  •■ 
tMr  s0nNiii/.— IV.  If  we  read  Zwingle's  letters,  we  shall  see  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  find  two  styles  more  unlike  than  that  of  the  pretended  let- 
ter and  his.  Zwingle  would  neycr  haye  written  a  letter  to  say  so  little  ; 
his  epistles  are  generally  long  and  full  of  news.  To  call  the  paltry  Jeat 
pnieryed  by  Salat  a  letter^  is  mere  mockery.— V.  As  an  historian  Salat  ' 
tewres  little  confidence,  and  Tschudi  appears  to  haye  copied  him 
with  a  few  yariations.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  of  the  smaller  ^»*"***rt 
may  haye  had  communication  from  some  Bernese  of  Zyringle's  letter  to 
Halkr»  whiflh  we  haye  mentioned 'in  our  second  yolnme  (p.  358),  where 
Mi^imiiib  employe  this  same  comparison  of  the  bears  with  rnneh  disiii|gr« 
whieh  moreoyer  occurs  in  all  the  authors  of  that  time.  This  amy  hate 
Mvgested  to  some  wag  the  <dea  of  inyenting  this  spurious  letter  aa  ad* 
•danMd  by  Zwingle  to  Kolh. 

•  aoetwa  Herm  Jesn  naohfolget  in  Demuth.    Kirehk  XUt  ?;  &  #k, 


Wbfd  <tf  Ood,  iiit«iitied  by  m^  «Bd  InniglA  widi  tanjite* 
tion  and  nn.  Her  lalfaer  BarUielomew,  who  had  spent  fiftf 
years  on  tlie  l^ttle-ield  or  in  the  eoondl-chamber,  keud 
of  his  daughter's  resolution  with  delight.  Clara  left  tiie 
convent. 

The  proTOSt  Nicholas  Watteville,  whose  whole  interest 
bound  him  to  tilie  Roman  hierarchy,  and  who  was  to  he 
raised  to  the  first  vacant  bishopric  in  Switzerland,  idso  i»- 
nounced  his  titles,  his  revenues,  and  his  expectations,  that 
he  might  preserve  an  unspotted  conscience ;  and  snaippinf 
all  the  bonds  by  which  the  popes  had  endeavoured  to  en- 
tangle him,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  stat^,  establii^bed 
by  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Nicholas  WatteviHe 
married  Clara  May ;  and  about  the  same  time,  her  aister 
Margaret,  the  nun  of  Kcmigsfeldt,.  was  muted  to  ItouAu 
Tschamer  of  Coire.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Basle— (Ecolampadins — He  yisits  Aagsburg— Enters  a  ConTent— Re- 
tires to  SickinKen's  Castle — Returns  to  Basle— Ulrich  Hutten— Ris 
Plans— Last  Effort  of  Chivalry— HQtten  dies  at  Uftiaii. 

Thus  everything  announced  the  triumphs  that  the  Refe 
mation  would  soon  obtain  at  Berne.    Basle,  a  city  of  no  lees 
importance,  and  which  was  then  the  Athens  of  Switaer- 
land,  was  also  arming  herself  for  the  great  combat  that  has 
distinguished  the  sixteenth  century. 

Each  of  the  cities  of  the  confederation  had  its  peciriiar 
character.  Berne  was  the  city  of  the  great  famiiies,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  quesrtion  would  be  djBcided  by  the  part  adopted 
by  certain  of  the  leading  men.  At  Zuridb,  the  ministers  of 
the  Word, — Zwii^le,  Leo  Juda,  Hilyconius,  and  Sohmidt^-* 
earned  with  them  a  powerful  class  of  citizens.  Lucerne 'waa 
the  city  of  arms  and  military  capitulations ;  Basle,  of  leuii«» 

*  Zw.  Epp.  annotatio,  p.  451.    The  Tschamers  of  Berne  are  descended 
from  this  marriage. 
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4if  and  tiie  printiBg^nML  .  Hwe  Enaam,  thi  hmd  ^1^ 
HUnrj  repabUc  in  the  lixteeiith  oenlmy,  had  taken  «p  |# 
•bode;  aod  pieferring  the  tiberty  he  enjoyed  in  this  oaiiiteltp 
tiie  flattering  invitationB  of  popes  and  kingSi  he  had  beoowy 
the  centre  of  a  numerous  concourse  of  men  of  letters. 

But  an  humble,  meek,  and  pious  man,  though  iagenioffar 
nferior  to  Erasmus,  was  destined  erelong  to  exercise  ipo^  tWfi 
?ery  city  a  more  powerful  influence  than  that  of  the  fdai^ 
4tf  the  schools.  Christopher  of  Utenhdim,  Inshop  of  Ba^ 
in  concert  with  Erasmus,  was  endeavouring  to  sunroond  hSmf 
•df  with  men  fitted  to  accomplish  a  kind  of  half-way  Bebi^ 
mation.  With  this  view  he  had  invited  Capito  and  (Eoolaii^ 
fiadius  to  his  court  In  the  latter  person  there  was  a  tanit 
of  monastidsm  that  often  annoyed  the  iUustrious  jdiilosiqiihflf, 
•But  CEcolampadius  soon  became  enthusiasticalfy  attached  |o 
him ;  and  perhaps  would  have  lost  all  independence  ia  this 
close  intimacy,  if  Providence  had  not  separated  him  from  his 
idoL  In  1517,  he  returned  to  Weinsberg,  his  native  place, 
where  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  the  disorders  and  profane 
jests  of  the  priests.  He  has  left  us  a  noble  monument  of  jfche 
serious  spirit  which  then  animated  him,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  The  Easter  Bevels,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  that  time.* 

Having  been  invited  to  Augsburg  about  the  end  of  1518, 
as  cathedral  preacher,  he  found  that  city  still  agitated  by  the 
Cunous  conference  held  there  in  the  month  of  May  between 
Luther  and  the  papal  legate.  He  had  to  decide  between 
one  party  and  the  other ;  CEcolampadius  did  not  hesitate, 
jmd  declared  in  favour  of  the  reformer.  This  frankness 
soon  gave  rise  to  a  violent  opposition  against  him;  and 
iseling  convinced  that  his  timidity  and  the  weakness  of  his 
Toice  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  success  in  the  world,  he 
looked  around  him,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  convent  of 
•monks  of  Saint  Bridget,  near  Augsburg,  celebrated  for  thehr 
piety  and  their  jNrofound  and  liberal  studies.  Feeling  the 
Med  of  repose,  of  leisure,  of  study,  and  of  prayer,  he  tsmpd 
-.iMVwds  these  friars,  and  inquired :  "  Can  I  live  among  you 
.,  aecoidmg  to  the  Word  of  God  ?"    The  latter  having  replied 

*  H«noc  Studien  and  Kritiken  1840,  p.  88i. 
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\ 

in  the  afSnnatiye,  (Ecolampadius  entered  the  monastery  oii 
the  23d  of  April  1520,  with  the  express  condition  that  ht 
should  be  free,  if  ever  the  service  of  God's  Word  should  catt 
him  elsewhere. 

It  was  well  that  the  future  reformer  of  Basle  should,  like 
Luther,  become  acquainted  with  that  monastic  life  which  is 
the  highest  expression  of  Roman-catholicism.  But  here  he 
found  no  repose ;  h^s  friends  blamed  the  step ;  and  he  him- 
self openly  declared  that  Luther  was  nearer  the  truth  than 
his  adversaries.  Accordingly,  Eck  and  the  other  Romish 
doctors  pursued  him  with  their  menaces,  even  in  his  calm 
retreat. 

At  this  time  (Ecolampadius  was  neither^reformed  nor  a 
follower  of  Rome ;  he  desired  a  certain  purified  Catholicism, 
which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  history,  but  the  idea  of 
which  has  often  bridged  the  way  to  many  minds.  He  began 
to  correct  the  rules  of  his  order  in  conformity  with  the  Word 
of  God.  "  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,"  said  he  to  his  brethren, 
"  set  a  higher  value  upon  your  statutes  than  on  the  ordi- 
nances of  Godl" — "We  desire  no  other  law,"  replied  the 
brothers,  "  than  that  of  our  Saviour.  Take  our  books,  and 
mark,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  Christ  himself,  whatever  you 
find  contrary  to  His  Word."  (Ecolampadius  applied  him- 
self to  the  task,  but  was  almost  wearied  by  the  labour.  "  O 
Almight]^GodI"  exclaimed  he,  ''what  abominations  has  not 
Rome  approved  of  in  these  statutes  I" 

As  soon  as  he  pointed  out  some  of  them,  the  anger  of  the 
monks  was  aroused.  "Heretic!"  exclaimed  they,  "apos- 
tate !  you  deserve  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon  for  the  rest 
of  your  days!"  They  excluded  him  from  public  prayers.  Bat 
the  danger  from  without  was  still  greater.  Eck  and  his  party 
had  not  relinquished  their  projects.  "In  three  days,"  he 
was  told,  "  they,  will  be  here  to  arrest  you."  He  went  to  the 
brethren  and  said,  "Will  you  give  me  up  to  assassins?" 
The  monks  were  silent  and  undetermined;  they  neither 
wished  to  save  nor  to  destroy  him.  At  this  moment  some 
friends  of  (Ecolampadius  arrived  near  the  cloister  with  horses 
to  carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  On  being  informed  of  this, 
the  monks  resolved  to  allow  the  departure  of  a  brother  who 
VOL.  m,  l^ 
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hidr  teought  trouble  into  their  convent  "  FaiemOf^  mid 
h$j  tad  was  free.  He  had  remsdned  nearly  two  jeara  in 
Ae  doiflter  of  Saint  Bridget 

(Ecolampadius  was  saved ;  at  last  he  began  to  breathe. 
"  I  have  sacrificed  the  monk,"  wrote  he  to  a  friend,  *^  and 
have  regained  the  Christian.''  But  his  flight  from  the  con* 
vent  and  his  heretical  writinga  were  known  everywhere,  and 
etery  where  people  shrunk  back  at  his  approach.  He  knew 
BOt  what  would  become  of  him,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1522 
Siokingen  ofifered  him  an  asylum,  which  he  accepted. 

Wa  mind,  oppressed  by  monastic  servitude,  took  a  new 
flight  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  warriors  of  Ebemburg. 
"CSmst  is  our  liberty,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  death,  which  men 
e^msider  their  greatest  misfortune,  is  a  real  gain  to  us."  He 
directly  began  reading  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  Grerman 
to  the  people.  "  As  soon  as  these  trumpets  sound,"  said  he, 
^  the  walls  of  Jericho  will  fall  down." 

Thus,  in  a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the 
midflt  of  illiterate  warriors,  the  most  humble  man  of  his  age 
was  preparing  for  that  change  of  worship  which  Christianity 
was  shortly  to  undergo.  But  Ebemburg  was  too  confined 
for  him,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  other  society  than  these 
armed  men.  The  bookseller  Cratander  invited  him  to  Basle ; 
Sickingen  allowed  him  to  depart,  and  CBcolampadius,  de- 
lighted at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  old  friends  again,  arrived 
in  that  city  on  the  16th  of  November  1522.  After  havuig 
lived  there  some  time,  simply  as  a  man  of  learning  without  any 
public  occupation,  he  was  nominated  curate  of  Saint  Martin's 
church,  and  it  was  this  call  to  an  humble  and  obscure  em- 
(doyment*  that  possibly  decided  the  Reformation  of  Basle. 
An  immense  crowd  filled  the  church  whenever  CBcolampa- 
dius  went  into  the  pulpitf  At  the  same  time  the  public 
lectures  delivered  by  himself  and  Pellican  were,  crowned 
with  such  success  that  even  Erasmus  was  forced  to  exclaim, 
'^  (Ecolampadius  triumphs."} 

*  MeiB  flomtibus  non  sine  oontempta  et  hiTidub.  (EcoL  ad  Pirokh.  de 
EaohaiiBtia. 

t  Dm  er  kein  Predigt  thate,  er  hatte  ein  mSchtiff  Yolk  darinn,  says  his 
eoDiemporary  Peter  Ryf.    Wirts.  t.  S60. 

t  (Boolampadim  vpad  nos  lriaiB|»hat.  Sraa.  ad  Zwing.  Zw.  1^  ^  118. 
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In  effect,  this  mild  yet  furm  man  (says  Zwingle)  spread 
around  him  the  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  and  all  those  who 
crowded  about  him  grew  in  truth*  Often, indeed, a rumouf 
was  circulated  that  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  Basle  and 
recommence  his  perilous  pilgrimage.  His  M^ids,  Zwingle 
in  particular,  were  alarmed ;  but  erelong  the  tidings  of  f^esh 
victories  gained  by  (Ecolampadius  scattered  their  fears  and 
raised  their  hopes.  The  renown  of  his  lectures  extended 
even  to  Wittemberg,  and  delighted^  Luther,  who  talked  with 
Melancthon  about  him  every  day.  And  yet  the  Saxon  re- 
former was  not  without  anxiety.     Erasmus  was  at  Basle, 

and  Erasmus  was  the  friend  of  (Ecolampadius Luther 

thought  it  his  duty  to  put  the  man  whom  he  loved  on  his 
guard.  "  I  much  fear,"  wrote  he,  "  that  Erasmus,  like 
Moses,  will  die  in  the  country  of  Moab,  and  never  lead  us 
into  the  land  of  promise."f 

Erasmus  had  taken  reAige  at  Basle,  as  in  a  quiet  city, 
lying  in  the  centre  of  the  literary  movement,  and  from  the 
bosom  of  which  he  could,  by  means  of  the  press  of  Frobenius, 
act  upon  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 
But  he  did  not  like  men  to  come  and  trouble  him  there ;  and 
if  he  looked  upon  (Ecolampadius  with  suspicion,  another 
man  inspured  him  with  still  greater  apprehension.  Ulrich 
HUtten  had  followed  (Ecolampadius  to  Basle.  For  a  long 
while  he  had  been  attacking  the  pope,  as  one  knight  engages 
with  another.  "  The  axe,''  said  he,  "  is  already  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree.    Germans  I  faint  not  in  the  heat  of  the  battle ; 

the  die  is  cast;  the  work  is  begun Liberty  for  everl** 

He  had  abandoned  Latin,  and  now  wrote  only  in  German ; 
for  it  was  the  people  he  wished  to  address. 

His  views  were  noble  and  generous.  It  was  his  idea 
that  there  should  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  bishops  to 
regulate  the  interests  of  the  Church.  A  christian  constitu- 
tion, and  above  all  a  christian  spirit,  was  to  go  forth  from 
Germany,  as  from  Judea  in  other  times,  and  spread  throng 
the  whole  world.  Charles  Y.  was  to  be  the  youthfiil  hero 
appointed  to  realize  this  golden  age;  but  Hfitten,  having 

*  nU  magifl  BO  magis  in  omul  ^bono  Migesoimt    Eras,  ad  Zwing.    S5w« 
Bpp.  p.  S12. 
t  Et  in  terram  promissionU  doceiro  non  potest.    L.  Epp.  ii.  858. 
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seen  the  failure  of  his  hopes  in  this  quarter,  had  turned 
tpwards  Sickingen,  and  sought  from  knighthood  what  the 
empire  had  refused  him.  Sickingen,  at  the  head  of  the 
feudal  nobility,  had  played  a  distinguished  psirt  in  Germany ; 
but  the  princes  had  besieged  him  in  his  castle  of  Landstein, 
and  the  new  invention  of  i:annons  had  crushed  those  aged 
walls,  accustomed  to  other  attacks.*  The  taking  of  Land- 
stein  had  proved  the  final  defeat  of  chivalry, — the  decisive 
victory  of  artillery  over  shields  and  lances, — the  triumph  of 
modem  times  over  the  middle  ages.  Thus  the  last  exploit 
of  the  knights  was  destined  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  the  first  effort  of  these  new  arms  and  system  of  warfare 
was  to  be  against  it.  The  mailed  warriors  that  fell  beneath 
the  unlooked  for  storm  of  balls,  and  lay  among  the  ruins  of 
Landstein,  gave  way  to  other  soldiers.  Other  conflicts  were 
about  to  begin ;  a  spiritual  chivalry  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
Du  Guesclins  and  Bayards.  And  those  old  and  ruined 
battlements,  those  battered  walls,  these  dying  heroes,  pro- 
claimed with  greater  energy  than  even  Luther  could  have 
done,  that  not  by  such  allies  or  such  arms  would  the  Gospel 
of  the  Prince  of  peace  obtain  the  victory. 

The  fall  of  Landstein  and  of  chivalry  had  blasted  all 
Hiitten's  hopes.  Standing  beside  the  corpse  of  Sickingen, 
he  bade  farewell  to  those  brighter  days  which  his  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  up  before  him,  and  losing  all  confidence  in 
inan,  he  sought  only  for  seclusion  and  repose.  In  search  of 
these  he  visited  Erasmus  in  Switzerland.  These  two  men 
had  long  been  friends;  but  the  unpolished  and  turbulent 
knight,  braving  the  opinions  of  others,  ever  ready  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  sword,  dealing  his  blows  right  and  left  on  all 
whom  he  met,  could  scarcely  live  in  harmony  with  the 
squeamish  and  timid  Dutchman,  with  his  refined  manners,  his 
ooiild  and  polished  language,  his  love  of  approbation,  and  his 
readiness  to  sacrifice  everything  for  its  sake,  and  fearing 
nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  a  dispute.  On  arriving  at 
Basle,  Hiitten,  poor,  sick,  and  a  fugitive,  immediately  in- 
quired for  his  old  friend.  But  Erasmus  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  receiving  at  his  table  a  person  under  the  ban  of 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  18. 
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the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who  wonld  spare  no  one,  who 
would  borrow  money  of  him,  and  would  no  doubt  be  drag« 
giug  after  him  a  crowd  of  those  ''  Grospellers"  whom  Erasmuy 
dreaded  more  and  more.*  He  reused  to  see  him,  and 
shortly  after,  the  magistrates  of  Basle  desired  Hntten  to 
leave  the  city.  Wounded  to  the  quick,  and  exasperated 
a^^ainst  his  timid  friend,  Htitten  repaired  to  Mulhausen,  and 
there  published  a  violent  pamphlet  against  Erasmus,  to 
which  the  latter  replied  in  a  paper  overflowing  w^th  wit 
The  knight  had  grasped  his  sword  with  both  hacds,  and 
aimed  a  crushing  blow  at  his  antagonist;  the  scholar^ 
adroitly  stepping  aside,  pecked  the  soldier  smartly  in  return,  j- 
Hiitten  was  again  compelled  to  flee ;  he  reached  ZuricI^ 
and  there  met  with  a  generous  reception  from  the  noble- 
hearted  Zwingle.  But  intrigues  again  compelled  him  to 
leave  that  city ;  and  after  passmg  some  time  at  the  baths  ot 
Pfeflers,  he  repaired  with  a  letter  from  the  Swiss  reformer  to 
the  pastor  John  Schnepp,  who  inhabited  the  small  island 
of  Ufriau  in  the  lake  of  Zurich.  This  poor  minister  enter- 
tained  the  sick  and  fugitive  knight  with  the  most  touching 
charity.  It  was  in  this  peacefcd  and  obscure  retreat  that 
Ulrich  Hiitten,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  died  obscurely  about  the  end  of  August  1523, 
after  a  most  agitated  life,  expelled  by  one  party,  persecuted  by 
another,  deserted  by  nearly  all,  and  having  always  contended 
against  superstition,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  without  having 
ever  possessed  the  truth.  The  poor  pastor,  who  had  some 
skill  in  the  healing  art,  had  vainly  lavished  on  him  all  hi« 
cares.  With  him  chivalry  expired.  He  left  neither  moneyi 
nor  furniture,  nor  books ; — ^nothihg  in  the  world  but  a  pen.! 
Thus  was  broken  the  arm  of  iron  that  had  presumed  to  sup- 
port the  ark  of  God. 

*  **  Ille  egens  et  onmibuB  rebus  destitatiK  qiuerebftt  nidum  aliqaem  ub] 
moYeretur.  Erat  mihi  gloriosus  ille  miles  cum  sua  scabie  in  asdei 
recipienduSy  simalque  recipiendus  ille  chorus  titulo  Evangelicorum/* 
writes  Erasmus  to  Melancthon,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
excuse  himself.    Er.  Epp.  p.  949. 

t  Elxpostulatio  Hutteni.— Erasmi  Spongia. 

t  Libros  nullos  habuit,  supellectilem  uullam,  prseter  calamnmi    Zw 
Epp.  p.  313. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

08  and  LtrthfiroVacillartions  of  Erssmiu— Luther  td 
EnueaBua's  Treatise  acainst  Lather  on  Free  Will—Three  0|rfnfewi 
Kffeot  upon  Lather— Luther  on  Free  Will— The  JuuMniste  and  lAie 
Reformers^Homftge  to  Erasmus— His  Anger— The  Three  Days. 

Tbere  was  in  Germany  a  man  more  formidable  to  Erasmus 
thian  the  ill-fated  Hiitten :  this  was  Luther.  The  moment 
h&d  now  arrived  when  these  two  great  champions  of  the  age 
were  to  measure  their  strength  hand  to  hand.  The  tw6 
reformations  at  which  they  arrived  were  very  difierent» 
While  Luther  desired  a  thorough  reform,  Erasmus,  a  Meild 
to  half-measures,  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  concessions 
itbtn.  the  hierarchy  that  would  unite  the  extreme  partied. 
The  vacillations  and  inconsistency  of  Erasmus  disgusted 
Luther.  "  Tou  desire  to  walk  upon  eggs  without  crushuig 
them,*^  said  the  latter, ''  and  among  glasses  without  breaking 
them.*^* 

At  the  same  time  he  met  the  vacillations  of  Erasmus  with 
absolute  decision.  "  We  Christians,"  said  he,  "  ought  to  be 
sure  of  our  doctrine,  and  able  to  say  yes  or  no  without  hesi- 
tation. To  presume  to  hinder  us  from  affirming  our  belief 
with  full  conviction,  is  depriving  us  of  faith  itself.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  no  sceptic ;-{-  and  He  has  written  in  our  hearts  a 
firm  and  strong  assurance^  which  makes  us  as  certain  of  our 
Aiith  as  we  are  of  life  itself." 

These  words  alone  suffice  to  show  us  on  which  side  strength 
was  to  be  found.  To  accomplish  a  religious  transformation, 
there  is  need  of  a  firm  and  living  faith.  A  salutary  revolu- 
tion in  the  Church  will  never  proceed  from  philosophical 
views  and  mere  human  opinions.  To  fertilize  the  earth  after 
a  long  drought,  the  lightning  must  cleave  the  cloud  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  must  be  opened.     Criticism,  philosophyi 

*  Auf  Ejem  gehen  und  keineszutreten.    L.  0pp.  ziz.  IL 
•¥  ner  heili«:e  Geist  ist  kdn  Scepticus.    Ibid.  & 
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and  even  history  may  pieiM»e  ^  wiQr  Aht  ikd  true  firithi 
bat  cannot  supply  its  place.  In  Tain  would  you  deaf 
the  water-courses  and  rqiair  the  dikes,  so  long  as  the  rain 
does  not  come  down  from  heaven*  All  human  learning 
without  faith  is  but  an  aqueduct  without  water. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  essential  difference  betweoi 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  the  friends  of  Luther,  and  even  the 
reformer  himself  had  long  lusted  to  see  Erasmus  unite  with 
them  against  Rome.  M^y  sayings  which  his  caustic  humour 
let  fall  were  quoted,  as  showing  his  disagreement  with  the 
most  zealous  defenders  of  Romanism.  One  day,  for  instancei 
when  he  was  in  England,  he  had  ^  keen  discussion  with 
ThiMnas  More  on  transubstantiation :  ''  Believe  that  you 
have  the  body  of  Christ,"  said  the  latter,  ''  and  you  have 
it  really.**  Erasmus  made  no  reply.  Shortly  after,  when 
leaving  Englimd,  More  lent  him  a  horse  to  carry  him  to 
the  seaside ;  but  Erasmus  took  it  with  him  to  the  Ckm? 
tinent.  As  soon  as  More  was  informed  of  this,  he  wrote 
very  severely  to  him  about  it.  Erasmus,  by  way  of  replj^ 
sent  him  these  lines  :— 

**  You  8ud  of  i&e  bodily  precfeiioe  61  Christ; 
BeHere  that  yea  h«ve,  and  yet  haye  hfan  I 
Of  the  nac  thai  I  took  my  reply  is  the  sanie : 
Belieye  that  you  hare,  and  you  have  him  V  * 

It  was  not  only  in  England  and  Germany  that  Erasmus 
had  thus  become  known.  It  was  said  at  Paris  that  Luther 
had  (mly  opened  tibe  door,  after  Erasmus  had  pcked  the 
lock.f 

The  position  taken  by  Erasmus  was  by  no  means  easy : 
''  I  shaU  not  be  tmfaithftil  to  the  cause  of  Cairist,*^  wrote  he 
to  Zwingle,  ^  at  least  so  fru*  as  the  age  will  permit  me.*) 
In  proportion  as  he  beheld  Rome  rising  up  against  the  friends 

*  Quod  mlhi  dudsti  nuper  do  corpore  Christi : 
Credo  quod  habee,  et  habes; 
Hoe  tibi  iteeeribo  tantum  do  tuo  oaballo: 
Credo  quod  habei»  ot  haboe. 

Pasaiierai  Singalaria,  p.  71. 
f  Hieloire  Oktiud.  do  notre  temps,  par  &  Fontaine,  do  lV>rtfreUe  St 
Pimn^oisy  Pahs,  1562. 
t  Quantum  hoc  sennlum  patitnr.    Zw.  £ppb  p.  331 
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of  tiie  Reformation,  he  prudently  retreated.  He  was  ai^Sed 
to  from  all  quarters ;  the  pope,  the  emperor,  kmgs,  princeSi 
scholars,  and  even  his  most  intimate  friends,  entreated  him 
to  write  against  the  reformer.*  "  No  work,**  wrote  the  pope, 
^  can  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  worthier  Qf  yourself 
And  of  your  genius-^f 

Erasmus  long  resisted  these  solicitations;  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  cause  of  the  reformers  was  the 
cause  ot  religion  as  well  as  of  letters.  Besides,  Luther  was 
an  adversary  with  whom  every  one  feawsd  to  try  his  strength, 
and  Erasmus  abready  imagined  he  felt  the  quick  and  vigor- 
ous blows  of  the  Wittenlberg  champion.  "  It  is  very  easy  to 
say.  Write  against  Luther,^'  replied  he  to  a  Romish  theo- 
k)gian ;  "  but  it  is  a  matter  full  of  peril."f  Thus  he  would — 
and  yet  he  would  not 

This  irresolution  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  drew  on  him  the 
attacks  of  the  most  violent  men  of  both  parties.  Luther 
himself  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  respect  be  felt  for 
Erasmus's  learning  with  the  indignation  he  felt  at  his  timi- 
dity. Resolving  to  free  himself  from  so  painfrd  a  dilemma, 
he  wrote  him  a  letter  in  April  1524,  which  he  inurusted  to 
Camerarius.  "  You  have  not  yet  received  from  the  Lord,** 
said  Luther,  ^^  the  courage  necessary  to  walk  with  us  against 
the  papists.  We  put  up  with  your  weakness.  If  learning 
flourishes:  if  by  its  means  the  treasures  of  Scripture  are 
opened  to  all ;  this  is  a  gift  which  God  has  bestowed  on  us 
through  you ;  a  noble  gift,  and  for  which  our  thanksgivings 
ascend  to  heaven  I  But  do  not  forsake  the  task  that  has 
been  imposed  upon  you,  and  pass  over  to  our  camp.  No 
doubt  your  eloquence  and  genius  might  be  very  useful  to  us ; 
but  since  you  are  wanting  in  courage,  remain  where  you 
•re.  I  could  wish  that  our  people  would  allow  your  old  age 
to  fsdl  asleep  peacefully  in  the  Lord.  The  greatness  of  our 
cause  has  long  since*  gone  beyond  your  strength.    But  on 

*  A  pontifice, »  CsBsare,  a  regibos,  et  priacipibus,  a  doctissimis  etian 
et  oarisdmis  amicis  hue  prOTocor.    Erasm.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  308. 

f  NnUa  te  et  ingenio,  ernditione,  eloqaentiaque  toa  dignior  esse  potesf. 
AdrianuB  Papa,  Epp.  %.  p.  1202. 

t  Res  est  periouli  plena.    Br.  Epp.  p»  758. 
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the  other  hand,  my  dear  Erasmus,  refrain  from  scattering  ovtt 
as  with  such  profusion  that  pungent  salt  which  you  know  ao 
well  how  to  conceal  under  the  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  for  it  is 
more  dangerous  to  be  slightly  wounded  by  Erasmus  than  to 
be  ground  to  powder  by  all  the  papists  put  together.  Be 
satisfied  to  remain  a  spectator  of  our  tragedy  ;*  and  publish 
no  books  against  me ;  and  for  my  part,  I  will  write  none 
against  you.** 

Thus  did  Luther,  the  man  of  strife,  ask  for  peace ;  it  was 
Erasmus,  the  man  of  peace,  who  began  the  conflict 

Erasmus  received  this  communication  from  the  reformer 
as  the  bitterest  of  insults ;  and  if  he  had  not  yet  determined 
to  write  against  Luther,  he  probably  did  so  then.  ''  It 
is  possible,**  he  replied,  "  that  Erasmus  by  writing  against 
you  will  be  of  more  service  to  the  Gospel  than  certain  dunoes 
who  write  for  you,-]-  and  who  do  not  permit  him  to  be  a  simple 
spectator  of  this  tragedy.** 

But  he  had  other  motives  besides. 

Henry  YIII.  of  England,  and  the  nobility  of  that  king* 
dom,  earnestly  pressed  him  to  declare  himself  openly  against 
the  Reformation.  Erasmus,  in  a  moment  of  courage,  suf- 
fered the  promise  to  be  wrung  from  him.  His  equivocal 
position  had  become  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to  him ;  he 
loved  repose,  and  the  necessity  he  felt  of  continually  justify- 
ing his  conduct  disturbed  his  existence ;  he  was  fond  of  glory^ 
and  already  men  were  accusing  him  of  fearing  Luther,  and  Ktf 
being  too  weak  to  answer  him ;  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
highest  seat,  and  the  little  monk  of  Wittemberg  had  de- 
throned the  mighty  philosopher  of  Rotterdam.  He.  must 
then,  by  some  bold  step,  recover  the  position  he  had  lost 
All  Christendom  that  adhered  to  the  old  worship  implored 
him  to  do  so.  A  capacious  genius  and  the  greatest  repu« 
tation  of  the  age  were  wanted  to  oppose  the  Reformatioii. 
Erasmus  answered  the  call. 

But  what  weapons  will  he  employ  ?  Will  he  hurl  the 
tlmnders  of  the  Vatican  ?  Will  he  defend  the  abuses  that 
disgrace  the  papacy?    Erasmus  could  not  act  thus.    Tlie 

*  Spectator  tantum  sis  tragoedisB  nostra.    L.  Epp.  ii.  501. 
t  Quidam  stolidt  scribcntos  pro  te.    Unschnldiji^e  Nachrieht»  p.  5iS^ 
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peat  moyement  that  agitated  men's  minds  after  the  lethaigjr 
if  so  many  centuries  filled  him  with  joy,  and  he  would  h«fe 
feared  to  trammel  it  Unable  to  be  the  champion  ot  Ro^ 
BUinism  in  What  it  has  added  to  Christianity,  he  nnderto<A 
to  defend  it  in  what  it  had  taken  away.  In  attacking  Luther, 
firasmus  selected  the  point  where  Romanism  is  lost  ki 
Rationalism, — ^the  doctrine  of  free  will,  or  the  natural  power  of 
man.  Thus,  while  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Church-y 
basmus  gratified  the  men  of  the  world,  and  while  battling 
for  the  popes,  he  contended  also  on  behalf  of  the  philosoi^rs. 
it  has  been  said  that  he  had  injudiciously  confined  himself 
to  an  obscure  and  unprofitable  question.*  Luther,  the  re- 
formers, and  their  age,  judged  very  dififerently ;  and  we  agree 
with  them.  '^  I  must  acknowledge,"  said  Luther,  ''  that  ia 
this  controversy  you  are  the  only  man  that  has  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
for  I  would  rather  be  occupied  with  this  subject  than  witii 
an  those  secondary  questions  about  the  pope,  purgatory,  and 
indulgences,  with  which  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  have 
hitherto  pestered  mc^'f 

His  own  experience  and  am  attentive  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  St.  Augustine,  had  convinced  Luther  that 
tiie  natural  powers  of  man  are  so  inclined  to  evil,  that  he 
cannot,  of  himself,  reach  any  farther  than  a  certain  outward 
rectitude,  altogether  insu£Scient  in  the  eyes  of  the  Deity. 
He  had  at  the  same  time  recognised  that  it  was  God  who 
gives  true  righteousness,  by  carrying  on  freely  the  work  of 
fiaith  in  man  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  doctrine  had  become 
the  mainspring  of  his  religion,  the  predominant  ideain  his  theo- 
logy, and  the  point  on  which  the  whole  Reformation  turned. 

While  Luther  maintained  that  every  good  thing  in  man 
eame  down  from  God,  Erasmus  sided  with  those  who  thought 
that  this  good  proceeded  from  man  himself.  God  or  man, — 
good  or  evil, — ^these  are  certainly  no  paltry  questions ;  and 
If  "  trivialities"  exist,  they  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

*  On  this  snbjeet,  M.  Nisard  sajB  (Erasme,  Rerue  des  deux  mondes,iiL 
4il),  **  We  are  grieved  for  our  kind,  when  we  see  men  cafmble  of  gnkp» 
pling  with  eternal  truths,  fencing  %11  their  lives  against  triTialiiios,  like 
gladiators  fighting  against  flies.** 

t  L.  0pp.  xix.  1 46. 
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It  was  in  the  autamn  of  1524  that  Erasmiu  pabliahed  hie 
bmotu  treatise  entitled  DisserkUion  on  the  Freedom  of  A0 
WiU ;  and  it  had  no  sooner  appeared,  than  the  philosofdMr 
could  hardly  believe  his  own  boldness.  With  eyes  fixed  on  tbe 
arena,  he  looked  tremblingly  at  the  gauntlet  he  had  flung  to 
his  adversary.  ''  The  die  is  cast,"  wrote  he  with  emotion  to 
Henry  VIIL  5  "  the  book  on  free  will  has  appeared. — ^Trust 
me,*  this  is  a  daring  act  I  expect  I  shall  be  stoned  for  it — 
But  I  console  myself  by  the  example  of  your  majesty,  whom 
tiie  rage  of  these  people  has  not  spared.*** 

His  alarm  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  bitterly 
regretted  the  step  he  had  taken.  '^  Why  was  I  not  permitted 
to  grow  old  in  the  garden  of  the  Muses?"  exclaimed  h& 
^  Here  am  I,  at  sixty,  driven  into  the  arena,  and  holding 
the  cestus  and  the  net  of  the  gladiator,  instead  of  the  lyre  I — 
I  am  aware,"  wrote  he  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  '^  that  Im 

writing  upon  free  will,  I  have  gone  beyond  my  sphere 

Ton  congratulate  me  upon  my  triumphs  I  Ah  I  I  know  not 
that  I  triumph.  The  faction  (t.  e.  the  Reformation)  is  spread- 
ing daily,  f  Was  it  then  fated,  that  at  my  time  of  life  I 
should  be  transformed  from  a  friend  of  the  Muses  into  a 
wretched  gladiator!". 

It  was  no  doubt  an  important  matter  for  the  timid  Eras* 
mus  to  have  risen  up  against  Luther ;  he  was,  howeveri 
far  from  showing  any  very  great  boklness.  In  his  book  ht 
seems  to  ascribe  but  little  to  man's  will,  and  to  leave  the 
greater  portion  to  Divine  grace ;  but  at  the  same  time  bt 
chose  his  arguments  in  a  manner  to  make  it  be  believed  thai 
Aian  does  everything,  and  God  nothijig.  Not  daring  openlj 
to  express  his  thoughts,  he  affirms  one  thing  and  proves  an- 
other; and  hence  we  may  bi^  allowed  to  suppose  that  hi 
believed  what  he  proved  and  not  what  he  affirmed. 

He  distinguishes  three  several  opinions,  opposed  in  thret 
different  degrees  to  Pelagianlsm.  "  Some  think,"  said  hfl^ 
'^  that  man  can  neither  will,  nor  commence,  and  still  less 

*  Jactaestalea .sudaz,  mibi  orede,  fikoinus ezpeoto  kpUbUio- 

iDL    £r.  £pp.  p.  811.  _ 

t  Quomodo  triumpluuis  neaoio Faetio  cxtieit  in  dies  latini.    KmC 
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'jpetCMmd,  any  good  work,  without  the  special  aud  coutinual 
M  df  Divine  grace;  and  this  opinion  seems  probable 
eDGOgli.  Others  teach  that  man's  will  is  powerless  excepts 
ftir  eWly  and  that  it  is  grace  alone  which  works  in  us  anj 
good;  and  finally,  there  are  some  who  assert  that  there  Iuub 
never  been  any  free  will  either  in  angels,  or  in  Adam,  or 
in  us,  either  before  or  after  grace,  but  that  God  works  in 
man  both  good  and  evil,  and  that  everything  happens  from 
an  absolute  necessity."  * 

Erasmus,  while  seeming  to  admit  the  former  of  these 
OfAiions,  makes  use  of  arguments  that  confute  it,  and 
irfiich  the  most  decided  Pelagian  might  employ.  In  this 
manner,  quoting  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Grod 
ofllsTB  man  the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  he  adds: 
^  Man  must  therefore  have  the  power  to  will  and  to  choose ; 
for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  to  any  one.  Choose  ^  when  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  do  so." 

Luther  did  not  fear  Erasmus.  "  Truth,",  said  he,  '^  is 
mightier  than  eloquence.  The  victory  remains  with  him 
who  lisps  out  the  truth,  and  not  with  him  who  pats 
forth  a  lie  in  flowing  language."f  But  when  he  received 
Erasmus's  treatise  in  the  month  of  October  1524,  he  found 
It  so  weak  that  he  hesitated  to  reply  to  it.  ''  Whatf  so 
much  eloquence  in  so  bad  a  cause  I"  said  he ;  "  it  is  as  if  a 
man  were  to  serve  up  mud  and  dung  on  dishes  of  silver  and 
gold.^  One  cannot  lay  hold  of  you.  You  are  like  an  ^1 
tliat  slips  through  the  fingers ;  or  like  the  fabulous  Proteus 
who  changed  his  form  in  the  very  arms  of  those  who  wished 
to  grasp  him." 

Bat  as  Luther  did  not  reply,  the  monks  and  scholastic 
divines  began  to  utter  shouts^f  victory :  "  Well,  where  is 
your  Luther  now?  Where  is  the  great  Maccabeus?  Let 
liim  come  down  into  the  lists  I  let  him  come  forth  I  Ah,  ah ! 
he  has  met  with  his  match  at  last!    He  has  learnt  now  to 

*  06  libero  arbiirio  I>iatril>e.    Eras.  0pp.  iz.  1215,  sqq. 

f  YIetoria  est  penes  balbatientejn  yeritatem,  non  apud  mendaoem  elo* 
foantiam.    X*.  Epp.  ii.  200. 

t  Als  wenn  efner  in  sHbem  3der  galdem  Sohosseln  w<dte  IfisI  und 
Unflath  |ii;ftra/;en,    L.  0pp.  xiz.  4. 


remain  in  the  back-gronnd ;  he  has  found  out  how  to  hoU 
his  tongue."* 

Luther  saw  that  he  must  write  an  answer;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  year  1525  that  he  prepared  to  do  so; 
and  Melancthon  having  informed  Erasmus  that  Luthei 
would  be  moderate,  the  philosopher  was  greatly  alarmed 
"  If  I  have  written  with  moderation/'  said  he,  "  it  is  my 
dispositioDLj  ^ut  Luther  possesses  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son 
(Achilles).  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  When  a  vessel 
braves  a  storm  such  as  that  which  has  burst  upon  Luther, 
what  anchor,  what  ballast,  what  helm  does  it  not  require 
to  prevent  it  from  being  driven  out  of  its  course  I  li 
therefore  he  replies  to  me  in  a  manner  not  in  accordance 
with  his  character,  these  sycophants  will  cry  out  that  we  are 
in  collusion."  f  We  shall  see  that  Erasmus  was  soon  re- 
lieved of  this  apprehension. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  election  as  the  sole  cause  of  man's 
salvation  had' always  been  dear  to  the  reformer ;  but  hitherto 
he  had  considered  it  in  a  practical  light  only.  In  his  reply 
to  Erasmus,  he  investigated  it  particularly  in  a  speculative 
point  of  view,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  by  such  argu- 
ments as  appeared  to  him  most  conclusive,  that  God  works 
everything  in  man's  conversion,  and  that  our  hearts  are 
so  alienated  from  the  love  of  God  that  they  cannot  have  a 
sincere  desire  for  righteousness,  except  by  the  regenerating 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  To  call  our  will  a  free  will,"  said  he,  "  is  to  imitate 
those  princes  who  accumulate  long  titles,  styling  themselve§» 
lords  of  sundry  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  distant  islands 
(of  Rhodes,  C)rprus,  and  Jerusalem,  &c.),  while  they  have 
not  the  least  power  over  them."^  Here,  however,  Luther 
makes  an  important  distinction,  clearly  showing  that  he  by 
no  means  participated  in  the  third  opinion  that  Erasmus 
had  pointed  out  and  imputed  to  him.  *^  Man's  will  may  be 
called  a.  free  will;  not  in  relation  to  that  which  is  above 
him,  that  is  to  say,  to  God ;  but  with  respect  to  that  whidi 

*  Sehet,  sehet  nun  da  zu  !  wo  ist  nun  Luther.    L.  0pp.  xiz.  8. 
1 1110  si  hie  multum  sui  dissimilis  ftierit,  elamabunt  syeophaots  oob 
ludere  nos.    Erasm.  Epp.  p.  819. 


POWBB  OV  MAM  >m  OP  OOD. 

Il  beloW|  that  is,  to  the  things  of  the  earth.*  Aa  legaidt 
my  property,  my  fields,  my  house,  my  farm,  I  can  act|  d(^ 
•ad  manage  freely*  But  in  the  things  of  salrationy  man  is 
a  oaptiye)  he  is  suljeeted  to  the  will  of  God,  or  rather  of 
thi6  deriLf  Show  me  but  one  of  all  these  advocates  of  free 
wiU  (he  exch^ms)  that  has  found  in  himself  sufficient 
strength  to  endure  a  trifling  iigury,  a  fit  of  anger,  or  merely 
a  look  from  his  enemy,  and  bear  it  with  joy ;  tLen — ^without 
evea  asking  him  to  be  ready  to  give  up  his  body,  his  life^ 
his  wealth,  his  honour,  and  all  things — I  acknowledge  yo« 
haye' gained  your  cause."  X 

Luther*s  glance  was  too  penetrating  not  to  discoyer  the 
contradictions  into  which  his  opponent  had  fallen.  And 
accordingly,  in  his  reply  he  endeavours  to  fasten  the  philo- 
sopher in  the  net  in  which  he  had  entangled  himselfl  ^  U 
the  passages  you  quote,**  said  he,  "  establish  that  it  is  easy 
fer  us  to  do  good,  why  do  we  dispute  ?  What  need  have 
we  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Christ  Would  then 
have  acted  foolishly  in  shedding  his  blood  to  acquire  for  vm 
a  power  that  we  already  possessed  by  nature."  In  truth, 
tiie  passages  cited  by  Erasmus  must  be  taken  in  quite  a  dif- 
finrent  sense.  This  much  debated  question  is  clearer  than  it 
appears  to  be  at  first  sight.  When  the  Bible  says  to  num. 
Choose,  it  presuj^ses  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  by  which 
akme  he  can  do  what  it  commands^  God,  in  giving  the  com- 
mandment, also  gives  the  strength  to  fulfil  it.  If  Christ  said 
to  Lazarus,  Come  forth,  it  was  not  that  Lazarus  had  power 
to  restore  himself;  but  that  Christ,  by  commanding  him  to 
leave  the  sepulchre,  gave  him  also  the  strength  to  do  so, 
and  accompanied  His  words  with  His  creative  power.  He 
■poke,  and  it  was  done.  Moreover,  it  is  very  true  that  the 
man  to  whom  G^  c^aks  must  will ;  it  is  he  who  wills,  and 
not  another ;  he  can  receive  this  will  but  from  God  alone ; 
but  it  is  in  him  that  this  will  must  be,  and  the  very  com- 
■landment  that  God  addresses  to  him,  and  which,  according 
to  Erasmus,  establishes  the  ability  of  man,  is  so  reconcilable 
with  the  workings  of  God,  that  it  is  precisely  by  these  means 

*  Der  Wilki  dee  Menseheii  bu« L.  0pp.  six.  29. 

f  Ibid.  S3.  t  Ibid. 
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Aftt  the  woridng  is  efTected.  It  m  bj  iajlag  to  the  nun 
"  Be  converted,"  that  €rod  conyerts  him. 

But  the  idea  cm  which  Ltttlier  prhicipanj  direll  in  his 
reply  %  that  the  pMMigeii  quoted  hj  Brasttias  are  mtended 
to  teach  tDexi  their  inty,  and  their  inability  to  perform  it^ 
bnt  in  no  tiray  to  make  known  to  them  the  pretended  power 
ascribed  to  diem.  ^  How  frequently  it  happens,"  says 
Luther,  ^  a  father  calls  his  feeble  child  to  him,  and  says: 
'  Win  you  come,  my  son!  come  then,  come!'  in  order  that 
the  child  may  learn  to  call  for  his  assistance,  and  allow  him- 
self to  be  canried."* 

After  combating  Erasmus's  arguments  in  fayour  of  free 
will,  Luther  defends  his  own  against  the  attacks  of  his  op- 
ponent. "  Detjr  Dissertation,"  says  he  ironically,  ^  mighty 
heroine,  who  pridest  thyself  in  harittg  overthrown  thett 
words  of  our  Lord  in  St.  John :  Without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
Tmxa,  which  thou  regardest  nevMheless  as  the  prop  of  my 
argument,  and  callest  it  Luthef's  Aehilles^  listen  to  mei 
Unless  thou  canst  prove  that  this  Word  nothing,  not  only 
may  but  must  signify  little,  all  thy  high-«ounding  phfases, 
thy  splendid  examples,  have  no  more  effi^t  than  if  a  man 
were  to  attempt  to  quench  an  immense  fire  with  a  handful 
of  straw.    What  are  such  assertions  as  these  to  as :  This 

may  mean;    that  may  he  understood whilst  it  was  thy 

duty  to  show  us  that  it  must  be  so  understood Unlesa 

thou  doesf  so,  we  take  this  declaration  in  its  literal  meaa^ 
ing,  and  laugh  at  all  thy  examples,  thy  great  preparatioas, 
and  thy  pompous  triumphs.""!- 

Finally,  in  a  concluding  part,  Luther  shows,  and  always 
from  Scripture,  that  the  grace  of  (Jod  does  everything. 
"  In  short,**  says  he  at  the  end,  "  since  Scripture  everywheie 
contrasts  Christ  with  that  which  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ; 
since  it  declares  that  all  which  is  not  Christ  and  in  Christ  is 
under  the  power  of  error,  darkness,  the  devil,  death.  Sin,  and 
the  wrath  of  God,  it  follows  that  all  these  passages  of  the 
Bible  that  speak  of  Christ  are  opposed  to  free  will    Now 

*  L.  Opp.  xiz.  55.  t  Ibid.  IIS. 
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GUBh  passages  are  numberless ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  aie  fhn 
of  them.*'* 

We  perceive  that  thediscnssion  which  arose  between  Lnflier 
and  Enismos  is  the  same  as  that  which  a  century  after  took 
place  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  between  Pascal 
and  Molina.f  How  is  it  that,  while  the  results  of  the  Be- 
formation  were  so  immense,  Jansenism,  though  adorned  bj 
the  noblest  geniuses,  wasted  and  died  away  ?  It  is  because 
Jansenism  went  back  to  Augustine  and  relied  on  the 
Fathers;  while  the  Reformation  went  back  to  the  BiUe 
and  leant  upon  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  because  Jansenism 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  Rome,  and  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  middle  course  between  truth  and  error,  while  the 
Reformation,  relying  upon  God  alone,  cleared  the  soil,  swept 
away  all  the  rubbish  of  past  ages,  and  laid  bare  the  primi- 
tiye  rock.  To  stop  half  way  is  a  useless  work ;  in  all  things 
wa  should  persevere  to  the  end.  Accordingly,  while  Jan- 
senism has  passed  away,  the  destinies  of  the  world  are  bound 
up  with  evangelical  Christianity. 

Further,  after  having  keenly  refuted  error,  Luther  paid 
.a  brilliant  but  perhaps  a  somewhat  sarcastic  homage  to 
Erasmus  himself.  ^^  I  confess,''  said  he,  "  that  you  are  a 
great  man ;  where  have  we  ever  met  with  more  learning, 
intelligence,  or  ability,  both  in  speaking  and  writing?  As 
for  me,  I  possess  nothing  of  the  kind ;  there  is  only  one 
thing  from  which  I  can  derive  any  glory, — I  am  a  Christian. 
May  God  raise  you  infinitely  above  me  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  so  that  you  may  surpass  me  as  much  in  this  re- 
elect as  you  do  already  in  every  other."  J 

Erasmus  was  beside  himself  when  he  read  Luther's  reply; 
and  would  see  nothing  in  his  encomiums  but  the  honey  of  a 
poisoned  cup,  or  the  embrace  of  a  serpent  at  the  moment  he 
darts  his  envenomed  sting.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  demanding  justice ;  and  Luther  having 

*  X.  0pp.  ziz.  143. 

t  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  I  do  not  speak  of  personal  disonssiQas 
between  these  two  men,  one  of  whom  died  in  1600,  and  the  other  was  no^ 
bom  nntU  1623. 

t  L.  0pp.  xix.  pp.  146, 147, 
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deflired  to  appease  him,  be  Ibst  kis  usvial  temper,  and,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  most  zealous  apologists,  began  "  to  poor 
forth  invectives  with  a  broken  voice  and  hoary  hair."* 

Erasmus  was  vanquished.  Hitherto,  moderation  had  been 
his  strength, — and  he  had  lost  it.  Passion  was  his  only 
weapon  against  Luther*s  energy.  The  wise  man  was  want- 
ing in  wisdom.  He  replied  publicly  in  his  Hyperaspistes, 
accusing  the  reformer  of  barbarism,  lying,  and  blasphemy. 
The  philosopher  even  ventured  on  prophesying.  "  I  pro- 
phesy,** said  he,  "  that  no  name  under  the  sun  will  be  held 
in  greater  execration  than  Luther's."  The  jubilee  of  1817 
has  replied  to  this  prophecy,  after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred 
years,  by  the  enthusiasm  and  acclamations  of  the  whole  Pro- 
testant world. 

Thus,  while  Luther  with  the  Bible  was  setting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  age,  Erasmus,  standing  up  against  him, 
wished  to  occupy  the  same  place  with  philosophy.    Which 
of  these  two  leaders  has  been  followed  ?    Both  undoubtedly. 
Nevertheless  Luther*s  influence  on  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom has  been  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  Erasmus.   Even 
those  who  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  grounds  of  the 
dispute,'  seeing  the  conviction  of  one  antagonist  and  the 
doubts  of  the  other,  could  not  refrain  from  believing  that 
the  first  was  right  and  the  second  wrong.    It  has  been  said 
that  the  three  last  centuries,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth, 
and  the  eighteenth,  may  be  conceived  as  an  immense  battle 
of  three  days'  duration.f    We  willingly  adopt  this  beautiful 
comparison,  but  not  the  part  that  is  assigned  to  each  of 
the  days.     The  same  struggle  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
sixteenth  and  to  the  eighteenth  century.    On  the  first  day, 
as  on  the  last,  it  is  philosophy  that  breaks  the  ranks.    The 
sixteenth  century  philosophical  I...... Strange  error  I    No  2 

each  of  these  days  has  its  marked  and  distinct  character. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  conflict,  it  was  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  that  triumphed  ;  and  then  Rome  was 
defeated,  as  well  as  human  philosophy,  in  the  person  oi 
Erasmus  and  her  other  representatives.    On  the  second  day, 

*  M.  Nisard,  Erasme,  p.  419. 

t  Port  Royal,  by  M.  Sainte  Benvo,  L  2a 
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wt  grant  that  Bomey  her  auUiority,  her  digciplim^  her  doo» 
triae^  reappeared  and  were  about  to  triumph  by  the  iBtrigqea 
of  a  cdel^ated  society  and  the  power  of  the  acaffiold,  aided 
by  men  of  noble  diaracter  and  sul^ime  genius.  On  the 
tbird  day,  human  philosophy  arose  in  all  its  prid^  aild  find* 
ing  on  the  field  of  battle^  not  the  Gospd,  but  Rome,  made 
short  work,  and  soon  carried  every  intrenchment.  The  first 
day  was  the  battle  of  God,  the  second  the  battle  of  the  priest, 
the  third  the  battle  of  reason.    What  will  be  the  fourth  f 

In  our  opinion,  the  confused  strife,  the  deadly  contest 

of  all  these  powers  together,  to  end  in  the  victory  of  Him  to 
whom  triumph  belongs. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Three  Adversariea — Source  of  Truth — Grebel — The  Fanatics  and 
Zwingle — Constitution  of  the  Church — Prison — ^The  Prophet  Blau- 
rock — ^Fanaticism  at  Saint  Gall — Schucker  and  Family — ^Discussion 
at  Zurich — The  Limits  of  the  Reformation — ^Punishment  of  the  Fa- 
natics. 

But  the  battle  fought  by  the  Reformation  in  the  great  day 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  standard  of  the  Word  oi 
God,  was  not  one  and  single,  but  manifold.  The  Reformation 
had  many  enemies  to  contend  with  at  once ;  and  aifter  haying 
first  protested  against  the  decretals  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  then  against  the  cold  apophthegms  of  the  ration- 
aUsts,  philosophers,  or  schoolmen,  it  had  equally  to  struggle 
with  the  reveries  of  enthusiasm  and  the  hallucinations  of 
mysticism  ;  opposing  alike  to  these  three  powers  the  shield 
and  the  sword  of  Divine  revelation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  similarity,  a 
striking  unity,  between  these  three  powerful  adversaries. 
The  false  systems  that  in  every  age  have  been  the  most 
opposed  to  evangelical  Christianity,  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  making  religious  knowledge  proceed 
&om  within  the  man  himself.    RationRU^m  makes  it  pro- 
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ooed  from  reason ;  mjstidam  firov  certam  inner  Ughte ;  and 
Romanism  from  an  iUfumnatioa  of  the  pope.  These  three 
errors  look  for  truth  in  man :  eyangelical  Christkiiity  looks 
for  it  wholly  in  God ;  and  while  mysticism,  rationalism,  and 
Homanism,.  admit  a  permanent  inspiration  in  eartain  of  our 
fellow-men,  and  thus  open  a  door  to  ev^  extravagance  and 
diversity,  eyangelical  Christianity  recognises  this  inspiration 
solely  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  alone 
presents  that  great,  beautiful,  and  living  unity  which  is  ever 
tlie  same  in  all  ages. 

The  task  of  the  Reformation  has  been  to  re-establish  the 
rights  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  opposition  not  only  to  Roman- 
ism, but  also  to  mysticism  and  rationalism. 

The  fanaticism,  which  had  been  extinguished  in  Ger- 
many by  Luther's  return  to  Wittemberg,  reappeared  in  full 
vigour  in  Switzerland,  and  threatened  the  edifice  that 
Zwingle,  Hallcr,  and  CEcolampadius  had  built  on  the  Word 
of  God.  Tliomas  Munzer,  having  been  forced  to  quit  Saxony 
in  1521,  had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland.  Conrad 
Grebel,  whose  restless  and  ardent  disposition  we  have  already 
noticed,*  had  become  connected  with  him,  as  had  also  Felix 
Manz,  a  canon's  son,  and  several  other  Znrichers ;  and  Gre- 
bel had  immediately  endeavoured  to  gain  over  Zwingle.  In 
vain  had  the  latter  gone  farther  than  Luther ;  he  saw  a  party 
springing  up  which  desired  to  proceed  farther  9till.  •  '^  Let 
us  form  a  community  of  true  believers,"  said  Grel^el  to  him ; 
*'  for  to  them  alone  the  promise  belongs,  and  let  us  found  a 
church  in  which  there  shall  be  no  sin."f— ^^  We  cannot  make 
1  heaven  upon  earth,''  replied  Zwingle;  ''and  Christ  has 
taught  us  that  we  must  let  the  tares  grow  up  along  with  the 
wheat."  J 

Grebel  having  Sailed  with  the  reformer,  would  have  desured 
to  appeal  to  the  people.  '^  The  whole  community  of  Zuriehy" 
said  he,  ''  ought  to  have  the  final  decision  in  ttattera  ol 
faith."  But  Zwin^e  feared  the  influence  these  radioal  en- 
thusiasts might  exercise  over  a  large  assembly.  He  thoof^ 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  84S. 

■f  YenndBtend  ein  Kilehen  ae  TerBammleii  dio  one  SUnd  wSr.  Zw. 
0pp.  ti.  231.  t  Ibid.  ui.  362. 
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that,  except  on  extraoidiiMuy  ocewJoPB  when  tte  peopir 
might  be  called  upon  to  ezprev  their  aoooiduioep  it  wa> 
better  to  cooSde  the  interests  of  rdigion  to  n  ooU^n,  wliiofa 
might  be  considered  the  chaeen  lepresentatiTen  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  wliiofa 
exercised  the  supreme  political  authority  in  Zurich,  was 
also  intrusted  with  the  ecclesiastical  power,  on  the  eaqmas 
condition  that  they  should  conform  in  all  things  to  the  Holy 
^k;^ipturcs.  No  doubt  it  would  hare  been  better  to  have 
thoroughly  organized  the  Church,  and  called  on  it  to  ap- 
point its  own  representatives,  who  should  be  intrusted  solely 
with  the  religious  interests  of  the  people ;  for  a  man  may 
Ik)  very  capable  of  administering  the  interests  of  the  State, 
and  yot  very  unskilful  in  those  of  the  Church ;  just  as  the 
rf!Vf>rHo  of  this  is  true  also.  Nevertheless  the  inconveni- 
ctnco  was  not  then  so  serious  as  it  would  have  been  in 
th(»He  days,  since  the  members  of  the  Great  Council  had 
frankly  entered  into  the  religious  movement.  But,  how. 
over  this  may  be,  Zwingle,  while  appealing  to  the  Church, 
was  careful  not  to  make  it  too  prominent,  and  preferred 
th<)  roprosontative  system  to  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the 
p(*(){)l().  This  is  what,  after  three  centuries,  the  states  of 
lOuropo  have  been  doing  in  the  political  world  for  the  last 
(\^y  yoara. 

\\m\^  rojoctod  by  Zwingle,  Grebel  turned  to  another 
tpmrtiT.  Rubli,  formerly  pastor  at  Basle,  BrOdtlein,  pastor 
at  Zollikon,  and  Louis  Herzer,  received  him  with  eager- 
ni*HM.  Thoy  resolved  to  form  an  independent  congregation 
ill  tho  miilst  of  the  great  congregation,  a  Church  within  the 
(Church.  Tho  baptism  of  adult  believers  only,  was  to  be 
ihiMr  luonns  of  assembling  their  congregation.  "Infant 
imptiMn/'  said  they,  *<  is  a  horrible  abomination,  a  flagrant 
impioty,  invontod  by  the  wicked  spirit,  and  by  Nicholas  II., 
pi^l^oof  RonH\"* 

Tho  otuincil  of  Zurich  was  alarmed,  and  ordered  a  public 
dhtou«tvion  to  U^  hold ;  and  as  they  still  refused  to  abjure 
\WW  opinions,  sonio  of  tho  Zurichors  among  their  number 

*  l»np»r»*t«»m  inntutr^timimam.  a  c«cod»moiip.  a  Nicokio  If. 
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urere  thrown  into  prison,  and  sereral  fareigaen  were  ban- 
ished. But  persecution  only  inflamed  their  zeal:  ^^Nol 
by  words  alone,"  cried  they,  "  but  with  our  blood,  we  are 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  cause."  Some 
of  them,  girding  themselves  with  cords  or  ozder  twigs,  ran 
through  the  streets,  exclaiming:  <<Yet  a  few  days,  and 
Zurich  will  be  destroyed !  Woe  to  thee,  Zurich !  Woe! 
woe  I"  The  simple-minded  and  pious  were  agitated  and 
alarmed.  Fourteen  men,  among  whom  was  Felix  ^antz, 
and  seven  women,  were  apprehended,  in  despite  of  Zwin^ 
gle's  intercession,  and  put  on  bread  and  water  in  the  here- 
tic's tower.  After  being  confined  a  fortnight,  they  managed 
to  loosen  some  planks  in  the  night,  and  aiding  one  another, 
effected  their  escape.  "  An  angel,"  said  they,  "  had  openea 
the  prison  and  led  them  forth."* 

A  monk,  who  had  escaped  from  his  convent,  Greorge  Jacob 
of  Coire,  sumamed  Blaurock,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the 
blue  dress  he  constantly  wore,  joined  their  sect,  and  from  . 
his  eloquence  was  denominated  a  second  Paul.  This  daring 
monk  travelled  from  place  to  place,  constraining  many,  by 
his  imposing  fervour,  to  receive  his  baptism.  One  Sunday, 
when  at  Zollikon,  the  impetuous  monk  interrupted  the  dea- 
con  as  he  was  preaching,  calling  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder : 
*'  It  is  written,  My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves. ^^  Then  raising  the  staff  he  carried 
in  his  hand,  he  struck  four  violent  blows. 

"I  am  a  door,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  whosoever  entereth  by 
me  shall  find  pasture.  I  am  a  good  shepherd.  My  hody  I 
give  to  the  prison ;  my  life  I  give  to  the  sword,  the  stake, 
or  the  wheel.  I  am  the  beginning  of  the  baptism  and  of 
the  bread  of  the  Lord."f  x 

While  Zwingle  was  opposing  this  torrent  in  Zurich,  Saint 
Gall  was  soon  inundated  with  it.  Grehel  arrived  there,  and 
was  received  by  the  brethren  with  acclamations ;  and  on 
Palm  Sunday  he  proceeded  to  the  hanks  of  the  Sitter  with 
a  great  number  of  his  adherents,  whom  he  there  baptized. 

•  WiedieApoBtelvondemEngelGottesgelediget.  Boll.  Chr.  p.  961. 
t  Icb  bin  ein  Anfanger  der  Tanfe  und  des  Herrn  Brodes.    Ftad 
Beytr.  i.  264. 
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.  The  news  quiekly  i^read  through  the  adjoining  oftntom^ 
Hid  «  giBat  crowd  fiooked  from  Zurich,  A]^)enzel,  and  seve 
fai  otkieT  places  to  the  "  Little  Jerusalem." 

Zwingle's  heart  was  wrung  at  the  sight  of  this  agitation. 
He  saw  a  storm  bursting  on  these  districts  where  the  seed  of 
iM  Gospel  was  just  beginning  to  s^^ring  up.*  Resolving  to 
feppose  these  sentiments  on  baptism,f  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Ihat  subject,:|:  which  the  council  of  St.  Grail,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  church  before  al]  the 
people. 

"  My  dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,"  said  Zwingle,  "  the 
water  of  the  torrents  that  issue  from  our  rocks  carries  with 
it  everything  within  its  reach.  At  first  it  is  only  small 
stcmes ;  but  these  dash  violently  against  larger  ones,  until 
at  last  the  torrent  becomes  so  strong  that  it  carries  away  all 
it  meets,  and  leaves  in  its  track  wailing  and  vain  regrets, 
and  fertile  meadows  changed  into  a  wilderness.  The  spirit 
of  strife  and  self-righteousness  acts  in  a  similar  manner :  it 
excites  discord,  destroys  charity,  and  where  it  found  beau- 
tiful and  flourishing  churches,  leaves  behind  it  nothing  but 
fiocks  plunged  into  mourning  and  desolation." 

Thus  spoke  Zwingle,  the  child  of  the  Tockenburg  moun- 
tains. "  Give  us  the  Word  of  God,"  exclaimed  one  who 
was  present  in  the  church  ;  "  and  not  the  word  of  Zwingle.'' 
Immediately  confused  voices  were  heard :  "  Away  with  the 
book  !  away  with  the  book  !"  shouted  the  multitude.  After 
this  they  rose  and  quitted  the  church,  crying  out :  "  You 
may  keep  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle ;  as  for  us,  we  will  keep 
the  Word  of  God. "§ 

The  fanaticism  now  broke  forth  into  the  most  lament 
Me  disorders.  Maintaining  that  the  Lord  had  exhorted 
us  to  become  like  children,  these  unhappy  creatures  began 
to  clap  their  hands,  and  skip  about  in  the  streets,  to  dance 
in  a  ring,  sit  on  the  ground,  and  tumble  each  other  about 

*  Mich  beduret  seer  das  ungewitter.  Zw.  to  Council  of  St.  Ghill, 
a.  230.  •       t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  145  bot. 

t  Vora  Tauf,  vom  Widertauf,  und  vom  Kindertauf.  Zw.  to  Council 
tfSt.  Gall,  ii.  230. 

§  So  wolleii  wir  Gottes  Wort  liaben.     Ibid.  237. 


in  the  dust.  Some  bumt  the  New  Testacibat,  sayiiig* 
'<  The  letter  kUleth,  the  Spirit  giveth  life.''  Others,  falllDg 
iato  eonvulsions,  pretended  to  have  revelations  from  the 
Holy  Ghos). 

Ib  a  solitary  house  on  the  MQllegg  near  St.  Gall,  lived  an 
aged  farmer,  John  Schucker^  with  hi»  five  sons.  They 
had  all  of  them,  including  the  domestics,  received  the  new 
religion ;  and  two  of  the  sons,  Thomas  and  Leonard,  were 
distinguished  for  their  fanaticism.  On  Shrove  Tuesday 
{7th  February  1526),  they  invited  a  large  party  to  theii 
house,  and  their  father  killed  a  calf  for  the  feast.  The 
viands,  the  wine,  and  tliis  numerous  assembly,  heated  their 
imaginations;  the  whole  night  was  passed  in  fanatical 
conversation  and  gesticulations,  convulsions,  visions,  and 
revelations.* 

In  the  morning,  Thomas^  still  agitated  by  this  night  of 
disorder,  and  having,  as  it  would  seem,  lost  his  reason,  took 
the  caif 's  bladder,  and  placing  in  it  part  of  the  gall,  intend- 
ing thus  to  imitate  the  symbolical  language  of  the  prophets, 
approached  his  brother  Leonard,  saying  with  a  gloomy  voice . 
"  Thus  bitter  is  the  death  thou  art  to  suffer !"  He  then 
added :  "  Brother  Leonard,  kneel  down  V  Leonard  fell  on 
his  knees ;  shortly  after,  "  Brother  Leonard,  arise  1"  Leon- 
ard stood  up.  The  father,  brothers,  and  others  of  the  com- 
pany looked  on  with  astonishment,  asking  themselves  what 
Grod  would  do.  Thomas  soon  resumed :  "  Leonard,  kneel 
•  down  again  !"  He  did  so.  The  spectators,  alarmed  at  the 
gloomy  countenance  of  the  wretched  man,  said  to  him: 
*^  Think  of  what  you  are  about,  and  take  care  that  no  mis- 
chief happens." — "  Fear  not,''  replied  Thomas,  "  nothing 
will  happen  but  the  will  of  the  Father."  At  the  same  time 
he  hastily  caught  up  a  sword,  and  striking  a  violent  blow  ax 
his  brother,  kneeling  befere  him  as  a  criminal  before  the 
executioner,  he  cut  off  his  head,  exclaiming :  ^*  Now  the 
will  of  the  Father  is  accomplished."  All  the  bystanders 
recoiled  with  horror  at  the  deed ;  and  the  farm  resounded 
with  groans  and  lamentations.     Thomas,  who  had  nothing 

*  Mil  wunderbaren  geperden  und  gespr&chen,  veizncken,  gesichtMi 
and  offenbarungen.    Bull.  Ghr.  i.  324.  -•'   > 
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ori'tat  a  shirt  and  titnuers,  nuhed  barefeoCed  mod 
MMed  out  of  the  house,  ran  to  St.  GaU  with  fifBHiM  gap. 
ttbPMy  entered  the  house  of  the  burgomaster  JoeoUin  Vadkvi^ 
and  said  to  him  with  haggard  looks  and  wild  crie0^  ''I  pm^ 
tfaim  to  thee  the  day  of  the  Lord !''  Tlie  frigfatfol  nsws 
ioon  spread  through  St.  Grail.  **  He  has  slain  his  brodwiv 
is  Cain  slew  Abel/'  said  the  people.*  The  culprit  wtfp 
Mdzed.  <<  It  is  true  I  did  it/'  he  continually  repeated;  "boll 
It  Is  God  who  did  it  through  me."  On  the  18th  of  Pefara. 
ny,  this  unhappy  creature  lost  his  head  by  the  sword  of  the 
eteoutioner.  Fanaticism  had  made  its  last  eflSnt*  Mes's 
ejres  were  opened,  and,  according  to  an  old  hislofian,  the 
nme  blow  took  off  the  head  of  Thomas  Schuoker  asd  of 
ftnaticism  in  Saint  Gall. 

It  still  prevailed  at  Zurich.  On  the  6th  of  November  in 
the  preceding  year,  a  public  discussion  aa  the  subject  ot 
infimt  baptism  t  had  been  held  in  the  council  hall,  wImd 
Zwingle  and  his  friends  proposed  the  following  theses : — 

''Children  bom  of  believing  parents  are  children  of  God, 
Bke  those  who  were  bom  under  the  Old  Testament,  and 
consequently  may  receive  baptism.f 

^  Baptism  f  under  the  New  Testament  is  what  circum- 
dsion  was  under  the  Old;  consequently,  baptism  ou^t 
now  to  be  administered  to  children,  as  circumcisicMi  was 
Smnerly. 

«  We  cannot  prove  the  custom  of  re-baptizing  f  either  l>y 
examples,  texts,  or  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture ;  amik 
tiiose  who  are  re-baptized  crucify  Jesus  Christ  afresh.'' 

But  the  dispute  was  not  confined  to  religious  questions ; 
they  called  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  on  the  ground  that 
(hey  were  not  of  Divine  appointment.  Zwingle  replied, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  churches  de- 
pended on  the  tithes.  He  desired  a  complete  religious  re- 
form ;  but  was  decided  not  to  permit  the  public  order  or 
political  institutions  to  be  in  the  least  degree  shaken.  This 
was  the  limit  at  which  he  perceived  that  word  from  heaven, 
written  by  the  hand  of  God,.  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 

.  *  CRych  wie  Kain  den  Abel  tinen  Brader  ennort  hat !    Ball.  Chioii. 
UaH:  ''<-'-  t  See  not«,  Vol.  L  p.  146. 
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and  no  farther."*  It  was  necessary  to  stop  somewhero 
and  here  Zwkigle  and  the  reformers  halted,  in  spite  oL 
those  headstrong  men  who  endeavoured  to  hurry  them  far. 
ther  still. 

JBut  if  the  reformers  halted,  they  could  not  stop  the  en- 
thusiasts, who  seemed  placed  at  their  sides  as  if  in  contract 
fn'ith  their  discretion  and  prudence.  It  was  not  enough  for 
them  to  have  formed  a  church ;  this  church  in  their  eyes 
was  the  state.  When  they  were  summoned  before  the  tri> 
bunals,  they  declared  they  did  not  recognise  the  civil  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  only  a  remnant  of  paganism,  and  that  they 
would  obey  ho  other  power  than  Grod.  They  taught  that 
it  was  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  fill  public  offices,  or  to 
carry  the  sword  >  and  resembling  in  this  respect  certain 
irreligious  enthusiasts  that  have  sprung  up  in  our  days,  they 
looked  upon  a  community  of  goods  as  the  perfection  of 
humanity.f 

Thus  the  danger  was  increasing ;  the  existence  of  civil 
society  was  threatened.  It  rose  up  to  reject  from  its  bosom 
these  destructive  elements.  The  government,  in  alarm, 
suffered  itself  to  be  hurried  into  strange  measures.  Being 
resolved  to  make  an  example,  it  condemned  Mantz  to  be 
drowned.  On  the  5th  of  January  1527,  he  was  placed  in 
a  boat ;  his  mother  (the  aged  concubine  of  the  canon)  and 
his  brother  were  among  the  crowd  that  followed  him  to  the 
water's  edge.  "  Persevere  unto  the  end,"  exclaimed  they. 
When  the  executioner  prepared  to  throw  Mantz  into  the 
lake,  his  brother  burst  into  tears ;  but  his  mother,  calm  and 
resolute,  witnessed  with  dry  and  burning  eyes  the  martyr- 
dom of  her  son.ij: 

On  the  same  day  BlaurocK  ^  as  scourged  with  rods.  Ab 
they  were  leading  him  outside  of  the  city,  he  shook  his  blue 
cloak  and  the  dust  from  off  his  feet  against  the  city  of 
Zurich. §   It  would  appear  that  two  years  later  this  unhappy 

*  Job  x<xviii.  11.  t  FussUn  Beytr&ge,  i.  229-^58 ;  ii.  263. 

t  Ohne  das  er  oder  die  Mutter,  sondem  nur  der  Bmder,  geweinet. 
Hott.  Helv.  K.  Gesch.  iii.  385. 

^  Und  schattlet  slnexi  blanen  Rock  njid  Mne  Sehfth  ftber  die  StAlt 
Z  ..rich.     Bull.  Chr.  i.  382. 
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erMtare  was  bamt  aiive  by  the  Roman-catholiCT  of  IIk 
ryrol. 

Undoubtedly  a  spirit  of  rebellion  existed ;  no  doubt  tkm 
old  ecclesiastical  law,  condemning  heretics  to  death,  was 
till  in  force,  and  the  Reformadon  could  not  in  one  or  two 
ears  reform  every  error ;  and  further,  there  is  no  qnes- 
ion  that  the  Romish  states  would  have  accused  the  Prolea- 
tant  states  of  efncouraging  disorder  if  they  had  not  punished 
these  enthusiasts;  but  these  considerations  may  explain, 
although  they  cannot  justify,  the  severity  of  Uie  magis- 
trates. They  might  have  taken  measures  against  every- 
thing that  infringed  tho.  civil  authority ;  but  religious  errors, 
being  combated  by  the  teachers,  should  have  enjoyed  com- 
plete liberty  before  the  civil  tribunals.  Such  opinions  are 
not  to  be  expelled  by  the  scourge ;  they  are  not  drowned 
by  throwing  their  professors  into  the  water ;  they  float  up 
again  from  the  depth  of  the  abyss ;  and  fire  but  serves  to 
kindle  in  their  adherents  a  fiercer  enthusiasm  and  thirst  for 
martyrdom.  Zwingle,  with  whose  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject we  are  acquainted,  took  no  part  in  these  severities."* 
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It  was  not,  however,  on  baptism  f  alone  that  diversities 
were  to  prevail ;  more  serious  differences  were  to  arise  on 
'  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  human  mind,  freed  from  the  yoke  that  had  pressed 
upon  it  for  so  many  ages,  made  use  of  its  liberty ;  and  if 

•  Quod  homines  sedition,  reipublice  turbatores,  magistratunm  bos* 
tes,  justa  Senatus  sententia,  damnati  sunt,  num  id  Zwinglio  firaudi  mam 
|i«»eerit?    Rod.  Oualteri  Ep.  ad  lectorem,  0pp.  1544*  ii. 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  145,  bot. 
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Roman-catholicism  has  to  fear  the  shoals  of  despotisiu,  Fto* 
testantism  is  equally  exposed  to  those  of  anarchy.  Progres- 
sion  is  the  character  of  Protestantism,  as  immohillty  is  that 
ofEomanism. 

Roman-catholieism,  which  possesses  in  the  papacy  a 
means  of  continually  establishing  new  doctrines,  appears  at 
6rst  sight,  indeed,  to  contain  a  principle  eminently  favour- 
able to  variations.  It  has  in  truth  largely  availed  itself  oi 
it,  and  from  age  to  age  we  see  Rome  bringing  forward  or 
ratifying  new  doctrines.  But  its  system  once  complete, 
Roman-catholicism  has  declared  itjself  the  champion  of  im- 
mobility. In  this  its  safety  lies ;  it  resembles  those  buildings 
which  tremble  at  the  least  motion,  and  from  which  nothing 
can  be  taken  without  bringing  them  wholly  to  the  ground. 
Permit  the  Romish  priests  to  marry,  or  aim  a  blow  at  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,and  the  whole  system  is  shaken, 
the  whole  edifice  crumbles  into  dust. 

It  is  not  thus  with  evangelical  Christianity.  Its  principle 
is  much  less  favourable  to  variations,  and  much  more  so  to 
progression  and  to  life.  In  fact,  on  the  one  hand  it  recognises 
Scripture  only  as  the  source  of  truth,  one  and  always  the 
same,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church  to  the  end :  how 
then  should  it  vary  as  Popery  has  done  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  Christian  is  to  go  and  draw  for  himself  from  this 
fountain ;  and  hence  proceed  action  and  liberty.  Accord- 
ingly, evangelical  Christianity,  while  it  is  the  same  in  the 
nineteenth  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  in  the  first, 
is  in  every  age  full  of  spontaneity  and  motion,  and  is-  now  fill- 
ing the  world  with  its  researches,  its  labours,  bibles,  mis- 
sionaries, light,  salvation,  and  life. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  classify  together  and  almost  to  con- 
found evangelical  Christianity  with  mysticism  and  rational- 
ism, and  to  impute  their  irregularities  to  it.  Motion  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  Christian  Protestantism;  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  immobility  and  lethargy ;  but  it  is  the  motion  of 
health  and  life  that  characterizes  it,  and  not  the  aberrations 
9i  man  deprived  of  reason,  or  the  convulsions  of  disease.  We 
shall  see  this  characteristic  manifested  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 
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Such  a  result  might  have  been  expected.  This  doeCritie 
had  been  understood  in  very  different  manners  in  the  former 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  this  diversity  existed  until  the  time 
when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  scholastie 
theology  began  simultaneously  to  rule  over  the  middle  agesL 
But  when  this  dominion  was  shaken,  the  old  diyersities  wine 
destined  to  reappear. 

Zwingle  and  Luther,  who  had  each  been  developed  sep- 
arately, the  one  in  Switzerland  and  the  other  in  Saxony, 
were  however  one  day  to  meet  face  to  face.  The  same 
spirit,  and  in  many  respects  the  same  character,  animated 
both.  Both  alike  were  filled  with  love  for  the  truth  and 
hatred  of  injustice;  both  were  naturally  violent;  and  this 
violence  was  moderated  in  each  by  a  sincere  piety.  But 
there  was  one  feature  in  Zwingle's  character  destined  to  carry 
him  farther  than  Luther.  It  was  not  only  as  a  man  that  he 
loved  liberty,  but  also  as  a  republican  and  fellow--coimtryman 
of  Tell.  Accustomed  to  the  decision  of  a  free  state,  he  did 
not  permit  himself  to  be  stopped  by  those  considerations 
before  which  Luther  recoiled.  He  had  moreover  studied 
less  profoundly  the  scholastic  theology,  and  thus  found  his 
motions  less  fettered.  Both  were  ardently  attached  to  their 
own  convictions ;  both  resolved  to  defend  them ;  and,  little 
habituated  to  yield  to  the  convictions  of  another,  they 
were  now  to  meet,  like  two  proud  war-horses,  which,  rushing 
through  the  contending  ranks,  suddenly  encounter  each  other 
in  the  hottest  of  the  strife. 

A  practical  tendency  predominated  in  the  character  of 
Zwingle  and  in  the  Reformation  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
and  this  tendency  was  directed  to  two  great  objects,  sim- 
plicity of  worship  and  sanctification  of  life.  To  harmonize 
the  worship  with  the  necessities  of  the  mind,  that  seeks  not 
external  pomp  but  invisible  things — this  was  Zwingle's  first 
aim.  The  idea  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  origin  of  so  many  ceremonies  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Church,  must  therefore  be  abolished.  But 
another  desire  of  the  Swiss  reformer  led  to  the  same  results. 
He  found  that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  and  ev^i 
that  of  Luther,  presupposed  a  certain  magical  influence  pro- 
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Judicial  to  sanctification  ;  he  feared  lest  Christians,  imagin- 
ing they  received  Jesus  Christ  in, the  consecrated  hread. 
should  henceforward  less  earnestly  seek  to  be  united  to  him 
by  faith  in  the  heart  '^  Faith,"  said  he,  ^^  is  not  knowledge, 
opinion,  imagination;  it  is  a  reality.*  It  leads  to  a  real 
union  with  Diyine  things."  Thus,  whatever  Zwingle's  ad- 
versaries may  have  asserted,  it  was  not  a  leaning  to  rational- 
ism, but  a  profoundly  religious  view,  that  led  him  to  his 
peculiar  doctrines. 

But  there  was  another  element  in  Zwingle*s  convictions : 
hQ  was  subject  to  those  historical  influences  which  we  must 
everywhere  recognise  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  as  in  that 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  he  was  ac« 
quainted  with  the  sentiments  of  Ratram,  Wickliffe,  and  Petei 
Waldo ;  but  we  possess  a  much  safer  historical  clue  to  the 
convictions  of  the  Swiss  reformer. 

The  two  Netherlanders,  Rhodius  and  Sagarus,  whom  we 
have  seen  arrive  at  Wittemberg,  and  there  occasion  the 
first  difference  between  Luther  and  Carlstadt,  had  turned 
their  steps  towards  Switzerland,  carrying  with  them  Wes- 
seFs  manuscripts,  and  reached  Basle,  where  Luther  himsell 
had  commended  them  to  (Ecolampadius.  The  latter  person, 
who  was  of  timid  character,  finding  that  Luther  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  opinions  which  these  brethren  from  Holland 
were  endeavouring  to  propagate,  did  not  venture  to  declare 
his  sentiments,  and  sent  them  to  Zwingle.  They  arrived  at 
Zurich  in  1521,  and  having  waited  on  the  reformer,  immedi- 
ately turned  the  conversation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.f 

Rhodius  and  his  friend  did  not  at  first  make  known  their 
opinions,  but  after  listening  to  Zwingle,  they  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  having  delivered  them  from  so  great  an  error.} 

*  Fidem  rem  esse,  non  soientiam,  non  opioionem  yd  ini«gin>tionein> 
Cimimeni.  de  Ten  relig.  Zw.  0pp.  iii.  230. 

f  Factum  est  at  Johamies  Rhodius  et  Georgius  Sagarus,  pii  ei  dooti 
viri,  Tigumm  yenirent,  ut  de  Eucharistia  oum  Zwinglio  eonSanenU 
Layateri  Hist,  de  origine  controy.  saoram;  Tiguri,  1564»  p.  1. 

t  Qui  com  ejus  sententiam  audiyissent  diasimulantee  soam,  gcatias 
(^gemnt  Deo,  quod  a  tanto  errore  liberati  esaent  atqae  Honii  Batoyi  epto^ 
lolamprotulerunt.    Ibid. 
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Thty  then  presented  the  letter  from  Cornelias  Hoeii|  wUdi 
Zwingle  read,  and  published  shortly  after. 

This  letter  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  desttiufli 
of  the  Reformation.  Hoen,  resting  his  arguments  (m  Christ's 
words  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Saint  John,  said :  "  Chiist 
gives  himself  to  us  by  means  of  the  bread:*  but  let  us  dis* 
tinguish  between  the  bread  we  receive  by  the  mouth,  aal 
Christ  whom  we  receive  by  faith.  Whoever  thinks  that  he 
receives  only  what  he  takes  into  his  mouth,  does  not  diso^m 
the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  eats  and  drinks  his  own  condem- 
nation, because  by  eating  and  drinking  he  bears  testimony 
to  the  presence  of  Christ,  whilst  by  his  unbelief  he  remains 
far  from  Him." — At  the  same  time  the  Netherlanders  laid 
Wessel's  theses  before  Zwinglcf  These  writings  made  & 
deep  impression  on  the  reformer's  mind. 

The  result  of  Zwingle's  inquiries  corresponded  with  hk 
tendencies.  By  studying  Scripture  as  a  whole,  which  was 
his  custom,  and  not  in  detached  passages,  and  by  having  re- 
course to  classical  antiquity  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  language,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  word  if, 
employed  in  the  formula  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  ought  to  be  taken  (as  Hoen  said)  in  the  meaning 
of  signifies  J  and  as  early  as  1523  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Wittembach  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  in  the  Eucharist 
what  the  water  is  in  baptism.  "  It  would  be  in  vain," 
added  he,  ^^for  us  to  plunge  a  man  a  thousand  times  in 
water,  if  he  does  not  believe.    Faith  is  the  one  thing  need- 

fUrj 

It  would  appear,  besides,  that  Zwingle  had  been  pre- 
pared,§  indirectly  at  least,  for  these  views  by  Ex^mus. 
Melancthon  says :  "  Zwingle  confessed  to  me  (at  Marburg^ 

*  Dominus  per  panem  se  ipsum  tradit  nobis.    Epist.  Christiana  p€V 
.  Honnium  Baiayum  Hist.  Et.  i.  231-260. 

***  Propositiones  ex  evangelio  de  oorpore  et  sangoine  Christ!  somendOy 
&.e.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Zwingle  had,  at  this  time,  received  Welsh's 
treatise  de  Etuiharistia. 

X  Hand  a  liter  hie  panem  et  vinum  esse  puto  quam  aqua  est  in  baptisnow 
A4  Wittenbachiiim  £p.  15th  June  1623. 

§  ZwingliuB  mihi  oonfessus  est,  te  ex  Erasmi  soriptis  primnm 
opinionem  saam  de  coena  Domini.    Corp.  Kef.  It.  970. 
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that  it  was  ori^naQy  from  the  writings  of  Erasmus  that  he 
had  derived  his  oi»nioiis  on  the  Lord's  Supper."  In  bet 
Erasmus  wrote  in  1526 :  '^  Hie  sentiments  of  GBcoIaill* 
padins  would  not  displease  me  if  the  testimony  of  thd 
Church  were  not  against  them.  I  do  not  see  what  an  in-^ 
sensible  body  can  do,  or  what  utility  would  be  deriyied  from 
it,  even  if  we  could  feel  it;  it  is  enough  that  spiritual  grace 
be  found  in  the  symbols."* 

Luther  at  first  set  out,  in  appearance  at  least,  from  princi- 
ples very  similar  to  those  of  the  Zurich  doctor.  It  is  not  the 
sacrament  that  sanctifieth,"  said  he,  "  but  faith  in  the  sacra- 
ment" But  the  extravagances  of  those  whos6  mys- 
ticism spiritualized  everything,  led  to  a  great  change  in  his 
views.  When  he  saw  enthusiasts  who  pretended  to  a  pai^-^ 
ticular  inspiration,  breaking  images,  rejecting  baptism,f  and 
denying  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  he  Ttfti; 
alanned;  he  had  a  sort  of  prophetic  presentiment  of  the  dan- 
gers that  would  threaten  the  Church  if  this  ultra-spirituiU 
tendency  should  get  the  upperhand,  and  he  accordingly  threl^r 
himself  into  the  very  opposite  course ;  like  a  pilot  wfao^ 
seeing  his  boat  lean  too  much  on  one  side  and  near  foundi^ 
ing,  throws  himself  on  the  other  to  restore  the  eqtdlibritiil. 

From  that  time  Luthet  attached  a  higher  importance  to  tlui 
sacraments.  He  maint^ned  that  they  were  not  only  signS) ' 
by  means  of  which  Christians  were  outwardly  distin^shed| 
as  Zwingle  said,  but  testimonials  of  the  Divine  wiU,  ealcu* 
lated  to  strengthen  our  faith.  More  than  this,  Christ,  in  hit 
view,  had  determined  to  give  believers  a  frill  assurance  of 
their  salvation,  and  in  order  to  seal  this  promise  in  the  most 
effectual  manner^  he  had  added  his  real  body  to  the  bread 
and  wine.  ''  Just  as  fron  and  fire,"  continued  he,  ''  which 
are  nev^heless  two  distinct  substances,  are  confounded  to*- 
gether  in  a  heated  mass  of  fron  so  that  in  each  of  its  parts 
there  is  at  once  iron  and  fire;  in  like  manner,  and  with 
much  greater  reason,  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  is  found 
m  afi  the  parts  of  the  l»ead." 

*  Nee  enim  yideo  quid  agat  eorpiis  insensibiley  neo  utflitaiem  aHatii* 
mm  d  lentiretar,  modo  adsit  in  Symbolis  fcniia  spiritiialia.  Er.  Oppb 
m.W  t  Vol.  I.  p.  145  bot. 
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ThuB  at  this  period  there  seems  to  haye  been  aqdm 
ntam  on  the  part  of  Luther  towards  the  scholastic  theology. 
In  his  doctrine  of  justification  hy  laith  he  had  entirely 
renounced  it ;  but  in  that  of  the  sacrament  he  abandoned 
one  point  only,  transubstantiation,  and  preserTed  the  other, 
the  corporeal  presence.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
he  would  rather  receive  the  blood  only  with  the  pope,  than 
the  wine  only  with  Zwingle. 

Luther's  great  principle  was  never  to  depart  from  the 
doctrine  and  customs  of  the  Church,  except  when  the  language 
of  Scripture  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary.  "  "Where 
has  Christ  commanded  us  to  elevate  the  host  and  exhibit 
it  to  the  people  ?"  Carlstadt  had  demanded. — "  And  where 
has  Christ  forbidden  It?"  was  Luther's  reply.  In  this 
answer  lies  the  principle  of  the  two  Reformations.  Eccle- 
siastical traditions  were  dear  to  the  Saxon  reformer.  If  he 
separated  from  them  on  several  points,  it  was  not  until  after 
terrible  struggles,  and  because,  above  all,  it  was,  necessary 
to  obey  the  Scriptures.  But  when  the  letter  of  the  Word 
of  God  appeared  in  harmony  with  the  tradition  and  usages 
of  the  Chmch,  he  adhered  to  it  with  immovable  firmness. 
Now  this  was  what  happened  in  the  question  of  the  cucharist. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  word  is  might  be  taken  in  the 
sense  inditated  by  Zwingle.  He  acknowledged,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  words,  That  rock  was  Christ*  it  must  be  so  un- 
derstood ;  but  he  denied  that  this  word  must  have  the  same 
meaning  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

He  found  in  one  of  the  later  schoolmen,  Occam,f  whom 
he  preferred  to  all  others,  an  opinion  which  he  embraced. 
Like  Occam,  he  gave  up  the  continually  repeated  miracle, 
by  virtue  of  which,  according  to  the  Roman  Church,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  bread  and 
wine  after  every  consecration  by  the  priest ;  and  with  this 
doctor,  he  substituted  a  universal  miracle,  worked  once  foi 
all, — that  of  the  ubiquity  and  omnipresence  of  the  body  o< 
Jesus  Christ    "  Christ,"  said  he,  "  is  present  in  the  bread 

♦  1  Cor.  X.  4. 

fDiu  moltumque   legit  scripta   Occam!  caiva  acamen  aniefonhat 
Tho  Melancth.  Vita  Luth. 
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and  wine,  because  he  is  present  everywhere,  and  above  al]| 
wherever  he  wills  to  be."  * 

The  turn  of  Zwingle's  mind  was  very  different  from 
Luther's.  He  was  less  inclined  to  preserve  a  certain  union 
with  th«  universal  Church  and  to  maintain  his  connexion 
with  the  traditions  of  past  ages.  As  a  theologian,  he  looked 
at  Scripture  alone,  and  thence  only  would  he  receive  his 
faith  freely  and  immediately,  without  troubling  himself 
about  what  others  had  thought  before  him.  As  a  repub- 
lican, he  looked  to  his  commune  of  Zurich.  It  was  the  idea 
of  the  present  Church  that  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  not 
that  of  the  Church  of  former  times.  He  clung  particularly 
to  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  For  we  being  many  are  one 
bread,  and  one  body  ;  and  he  saw  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
sign  of  a  spiritual  communion  between  Christ  and  all 
Christians.  "  Whoever  acts  unworthily,"  said  he,  "  is  guilty 
towards  the  body  of  Christ  of  which  he  is  a  member."  •  iTiLi 
thought  had  a  great  practical  influence  over  men's  minds ; 
and  the  effects  it  produced  in  the  lives  of  many  confirmed 
Zwingle  in  it. 

Thus  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  insensibly  separated  from 
each  other.  It  is  probable  however  that  peace  might  have 
subsisted  longer  between  them,  if  the  turbulent  Carlstadt^  who 
kept  passing  to  and  fro  between  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
had  not  inflamed  these  contrary  opinions. 

A  step  taken  with  a  view  to  maintain  peace  led  to  the 
explosion.  The  council  of  Zurich,  desirous  of  preventing  all 
controversy,  forbade  the  sale  of  Carlstadt's  works.  ZwinglOi 
who  disapproved  of  his  violence,  and  blamed  his  mystical 
and  obscure  expressions,f  thought  himself  now  called  upon 
to  defend  his  doctrine,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  before  the 
council ;  and  shortly  after  wrote  a  letter  to  Albert,  pastor  of 
Reutlingen,  in  which  he  said :  "  Whether  or  not  Christ  speaks 
of  the  sacrament  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John,  it  is  very 
evident  that  he  there  inculcates  a  manner  of  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  in  which  there  is  nothing 

*  Occam  und  Lather,  Siudien  und  Kritiken,  1839,  pi  69. 
t  Quod  morosior  est  (Carlstadius)  in  caeremomis  nop  fereiii4ifli|  HOP 
Mlmodnin  probo     Zw.  Epp.  p.  3G9. 
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iotporeaL"*  He  then  proceeded  to  prove  that  the  Lovft 
Supper,  by  reminding  the  faithful,  according  to  ChrisAi 
Intention,  of  his  body  which  was  broken  for  them,  furo- 
bured  for  them  that  spiritual  eating  which  alone  is  ^nly 
salutary. 

Yet  Zwingle  shrunk  from  a  rupture  with  Luther;  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  that  these  unhappy  disputes  might 
tear  in  pieces  that  new  society  which  was  then  forming  in  the 
midst  of  fallen  Christendom.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Luther. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  class  Zwingle  with  those  enthusiasts 
against  whom  he  had  already  broken  so  many  lances. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  if  the  images  had  been  taken  down 
at  Zurich,  it  was  done  legally  and  by  order  of  the  public 
authority.  Accustomed  to  the  forms  of  the  German  princi- 
palities, he  knew  but  little  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Swiss 
republics;  and  he  inveighed  against  the  grave  divines 
of  H^vetia,  as  he  had  done  against  the  Munzers  and 
Carlstadts. 

Luther  having  published  his  Treatise  against  the  Celestial 
Prophets^  Zwingle  no  longer  hesitated,  and  at  nearly  the 
same  time  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Letter  to  Albert,  and  his 
Commentary  on  True  and  False  Eeligion,  dedicated  to 
Francis  I.  In  this  last  he  said :  ''  Since  Christ,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  ascribes  to  faith  the  power  of  imparting 
eternal  life,  and  of  uniting  the  believer  to  Him  in  the  closest 
tinion,  what  need  have  we  of  more  ?  Why  should  He  after- 
wards have  ascribed  this  virtue  to  His  flesh,  whilst  He  himself 
declares  that  His  flesh  profiteth  nothing?  The  flesh  of  Christ, 
io  far  as  it  suffered  death  for  us,  is  of  incalculable  utifity, 
for  it  saves  us  from  perdition ;  so  far  as  it  is  eaten  by  us.  It 
is  of  no  use  whatever." 

The  struggle  began.  Pomeranus,  Luther's  friend,  rushed 
Into  the  conflict,  and  attacked  the  evangelist  of  Zurich 
somewhat  too  contemptuously.  (Ecolampadius  then  began 
to  blush  at  having  so  long  combated  his  doubts,  and  at 
having  preached  doctrines  that  already  began  to  waver  in 

*'  A  manduoatione  cibi,  qui  yentrem  implet,  transiit  ad  yerbi  manda- 
oationem,  quam  cibum  vocat  ccelestem,  qui  mundum  yivificet.  Zv 
0pp.  ill.  573, 
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biB  mind.  He  took  courage,  and  wrote  from  Basle  to  Zwin* 
gte :  '^  The  dogma  of  the  real  presence  is  the  fortress  and 
safeguard  of  their  impiety.  So  long  as  they  preserve  t^ 
idol,  no  one  can  conquer  them.'  H^  then  entered  into  tbe 
lists,  hy  puhlishing  a  hook  on  the  meaning  of  our  LonPs 
words :  This  is  my  body* 

The  mere  fact  that  (Ecolampadius  had  joined  the  reformer 
of  Zurich  excited  an  immense  sensation,  not  only  in  Basle 
but  in  all  Germany.  Luther  was  deeply  affected  by  it. 
Brenz,  Schnepff,  and  twelve  other  pastors  of  Swabia,  to 
whom  (Ecolampadius  had  dedicated  his  book,  and  most  ol 
whom  had  been  his  pupils,  experienced  the  keenest  sorrow. 
"  At  this  very  moment  when  I  am  separating  from  him  in 
a  just  cause,"  said  Brenz,  taking  up  the  pen  to  reply  to  him^ 
'^  I  honour  and  admire  him  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  do.  The  bonds  of  love  are  not  broken  between  us  be- 
cause we  are  not  of  one  opinion.''  He  then  published",  con- 
jointly with  his  friends,  the  famous  Swdbian  Syngramma^ 
in  which  he  replied  to  (Ecolampadius  with  firmness  but  with 
charity  and  respect.  ^'  If  an  emperor,"  said  the  authoiSp 
'^  give  a  wand  to  a  judge,  saying :  '  Take ;  this  is  the  power 
of  judging ;'  the  wand  no  doubt  is  a  mere  sign ;  but  the 
words  being  added,  the  judge  has  not  only  the  symbol  but 
the  power  itself."  The  true  members  of  the  reformed 
churches  may  admit  this  illustration.  The  Syngramma 
was  received  with  acclamations;  its  authors  were  looked 
upon  as  the  champions  of  truth ;  many  theologians,  and 
even  laymen,  desirous  of  sharing  in  their  glory,  began 
to  defend  the  doctrine  attacked,  and  fell  upon  (Ecolampa- 
dius. 

Strasburg  then  came  forward  to  mediate  between  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany.  Capito  and  Bucer  were  the  friend 
of  peace,  and  the  question  in  debate  was,  in  their  opiniooiy 
of  secondary  consequence ;  they  therefore  placed  themselves 
between  the  two  parties,  sent  one  of  their  colleagues^  George 
Cassel,  to  Luther,  and  conjured  him  to  beware  of  snapping  the 
ties  of  fraternity  which  united  him  with  the  Swiss  divines. 

*  He  took  the  word  is  in  its  umial  acceptation,  bnt  by  bodp  be  undsT" 
^ood  a  symbol  of  the  body. 
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Nowhere  did  Lather's  character  shine  forth  more  fCrfk^ 
Ingly  than  in  this  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Never 
were  more  clearlj  displayed  that  firmness  with  which  he 
dang  to  a  conviction  which  he  believed  to  be  christian,  his 
faithfulness  in  seeking  for  no  other  foundation  than  Scrip- 
tare,  the  sagacity  of  his  defence,  his  animated  eloquence, 
.and  often  overwhelming  powers  of  argumentation.  But 
never  also  were  more  clearly  shown  Uie  obstinacy  with 
iHiich  he  adhered  to  his  own  opinions,  the  little  attention  he 
paid  to  the  reasons  of  his  opponents,  and  the  uncharitable 
haste  with  which  he  ascribed  their  errors  to  the  wickedness 
<rf  their  hearts,  or  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil  ^'  One  or  other 
of  us,"  said  he  to  the  Strasburg  mediator,'*  must  be  minis- 
ters of  Satan — the  Swiss  or  ourselves." 

This  was  what  Capito  styled  ''  the  frenzies  of  the  Saxon 
Orestes;"  and  these  frenzies  were  followed  by  exhaustion. 
Luther's  health  was  affected  by  them ;  one  day  he  fainted  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife  and  friends ;  he  was  a  whole  week  as 
if  in  "  death  and  hell."*— «  He  had  lost  Jesus  Christ,"  he 
said,  "  and  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  tempests  of  despair. 
The  world  was  passing  away,  and  annoimcing  by  prodigies 
that  the  last  day  was  at  hand." 

But  the  divisions  among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation 
were  destined  to  have  still  more  fatal  consequences.  The 
Romish  theologians  exulted,  particularly  in  Switzerland,  at 
being  able  to  oppose  Luther  to  Zwingle.  And  yet  tf,  after 
three  centuries,  the  recollection  of  these  divisions  should 
convey  to  evangelical  Christians  the  precious  fruits  of  unity 
in  diversity,  and  of  charity  in  liberty,  they  will  not  have 
6een  in  vain.  Even  then,  the  reformers,  by  opposing  one 
another,  showed  that  they  were  not  governed  by  a  blind 
hatred  against  Rome,  and  that  truth  was  the  primary  object 
ef  their  inquiries.  Herein  we  must  acknowledge  there  is 
something  generous ;  and  conduct  so  disinterested  did  not 
fSuI  to  bear  fruit,  and  to  extort,  even  from  enemies,  a  feeling 
of  interest  and  esteem. 

knd  further  than  this,  we  may  here  again  recognise  diat 

In  morte  et  in  inferno  jactatoi     L.  £pp.  Hi.  \82, 
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isovereign  hand  which  dirocts  all  things,  and  pennits  nothing 
without  the  wisest  design.  Luther,  notwithstanding  his 
opposition  to  the  Papacy,  was  in  an  eminent  degree  ccn- 
servatiye.  Zwingle,  on  the  contrary,  was  uidined  to  a  radi- 
cal reform.  These  two  opposite  tendencies  were  necessary. 
If  Luther  and  his  friends  had  stood  alone  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  work  would  have  heen  stopped  too  soon, 
and  the  reforming  principle  would  not  have  accomplished  its 
prescribed  task.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  only 
Zwingle,  the  thread  would  have  been  snapped  too  abruptly, 
and  the  Reformation  would  have  been  isolated  from  the 
ages  that  had  gone  before. 

These  two  tendencies,  which  to  a  superficial  obserrar 
might  seem  to  have  existed  only  to  combat  each  other,  were 
ordained  to  complete  each  other ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  three 
centuries  we  can  say  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Tockenburg — ^An  Assembly  of  the  People — ^Reformation — The 
Grisons — ^Dijsputation  at  Ilantz — ^ReBult»— Refonnation  at  Zurich. 

Thus  the  Reformation  had  struggles  to  maintain  in  every 
quarter,  and  after  having  contended  with  the  rationalist 
philosophy  of  Erasmus,  and  the  fanaticism  of  some  of  the 
anabaptists,*  it  had  still  to  endure  an  intestine  war.  But  its 
great  conflict  was  always  with  jpopery  ;  and  the  attack  be- 
gun in  the  cities  of  the  plain  was  now  carried  on  among  the 
most  distant  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  the  Tockenburg  had  heard  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel,  and  three  ecclesiastics  were  there  persecuted 
by  order  of  the  bishop,  as  inclining  to  heresy.  "  Convince 
us  by  the  Word  of  God,''  said  Militus,  Doring,  and  Farer, 

•  A  term  applied  to  them  by  their  opponents,  but  which  they  never 
admi^  ed  as  applicable  to  tlit  mselves. 
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"and  we  will  submit  not  onljto  theduqitory  bat  efM  i»te 
least  of  oar  brethren  in  Christ;  otherwise  we  will  Mwf  as 
one,  not  eyen  the  nughtiest  among  men.*** 

This  was  tmlj  the  spint  of  Zwhigle  and  of  Ae  BefimMH 
tion.  A  drcnmstance  occorred  shortly  after  that  ftiiiained 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  toftjr  ralleyB.  A  nael-* 
ing  of  the  people  took  place  on  Saint  Oatherine'a  day;  liie 
dtizens  were  assembled,  and  two  men  of  Schwyts,  haTing 
come  to  the  Tockenburg  on  business,  were  seated  at  ooe 
of  the  tables;  they  entered  into  conrersation.  '^UlriA 
Zwingle,"  said  one  of  them,  "  is  a  heretic  and  a  robber  r 
Steiger,  the  secretary  of  state,  undertook  Zwingle^a  deisiiee. 
Their  noise  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  meeting. 
George  Braggmann,  Zwingle's  uncle,  who  was  at  an  acQoiiw 
ing  table,  sprung  angrily  from  his  seat,  exclaiming:  *^  Sorely 
they  are  speaking  of  Master  Ulrich  T  All  the  guests  rose 
and  followed  him,  fearing  a  brawLf  As  the  tumult  kept 
increasing,  the  bailiff  hastily  assembled  the  council  in  the 
street,  and  prayed  Bruggmann,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  be 
content  with  saying  to  these  men :  "  If  yon  do  not  retract 
your  words,  it  is  you  who  are  guilty  of  lying  and  thieving.*' 
— "Recollect  what  you  have  just  said,"  replied  the  men 
of  Schwytz ;  "  be  sure  we  shall  remember  them."  They 
then  mounted  their  horses,  and  galloped  off  on  the  road  to 

Schwytz.f 

The  government  of  Schwytz  then  addressed  a  threatening 
letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tockenburg,  which  spread 
dismay  among  them.  "  Be  bold  and  fearless,"§  wrote  Zwingle 
to  the  council  of  his  native  place.  "  Be  not  concerned  at  the 
lies  they  utter  against  me  I  Any  brawler  can  call  me  a 
heretic ;  but  do  you  refrain  from  insults,  disorders,  debau- 
chery, and  mercenary  wars ;  relieve  the  poor,  protect  those 
who  are  oppressed,  and  whatever  abuse  may  be  heaped 

*  Ne  potentissimo  quidem,  sed  soli  Deo  ejusque  verbo.  Zw.  1^ 
p.  870. 

f  Totnmque  eonTiTium  seqai,  grandem  oonflictum  timentee.  Zw.  Hpj 
p.  871. 

t  Attf  Bolobes  ritten  sie  wieder  heim.    Ibid.  p.  374. 

i  Maoti  animo  este  et  interriti.    Ibid.  p.  351. 
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opw  yoa»  preserve  an  unshaken  confidence  in  Almighty 
God."* 

Zwingle's  exhortations  produced  the  desired  effect  The 
council  still  hesitated,  but  the  people,  meeting  in  their  re- 
spective parishes,  unanimously  decreed  that  the  mass  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  the  Word 
of  God.f 

Tlie  conquests  were  not  less  important  in  Bhsetia,  which 
Salandronius  had  been  compelled  to  leave,  but  where  Co- 
mander  was  boldly  proclaiming  the  GospeL  The  enthusiasts, 
iudeed,  by  preaching  their  fanatical  doctrines  in  the  Grisons, 
bad  at  first  done  great  mischief  to  the  Reformation.  The 
people  were  divided  into  three  parties.  Some  had  embraced 
the  views  of  these  new  prophets ,  others,  amazed  and  con- 
founded, regarded  this  schism  with  anxiety ;  and  lastly,  the 
partisans  of  Rome  were  loud  in  their  exultation.| 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Hantz,  in  the  gray  league,  for  a 
public  disputation ;  thQ  supporters  of  the  papacy,  on  the  one 
band,,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other,  collected 
their  forces.  The  bishop's  vicar  at  first  sought  how  to  evade 
the  combat.  ^'  These  disputes  lead  to  great  expense,^  said 
he ;  '^  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  ten  thousand  florins  in  order 
to  meet  them;  but  I  require  the  opposite  party  to  do  ks 
much." — "  If  the  bishop  has  ten  thousand  florins  at  his  dis- 
posal," exclaimed  the  rough  voice  of  a  peasant  in  the  crowd, 
"  it  is  from  us  he  has  wrung  them ;  to  give  as  much  more 
to  these  poor  priests  would  be  too  bad." — "  We  are  poor 
people  with  empty  purses,"  said  Oomander,  pastor  of  Coifc ; 
"  we  have  hardly  the  means  of  buying  food :  where  then  can 
we  find  ten  thousand  florins  ?"§  Every  one  laughed  at  tMs 
expedient,  and  the  business  proceeded. 

*  Verbis  diris  abstinete opem  ferte  egenis spem  certissimam  in 

Deo  roponatis  omuipotente.  Zw.  £pp.  p.  351.  There  must  be  a  mistake 
<n  the  dates  of  one  of  the  letters,  14th  and  23d  (anno  15S24),  or  else  w» 
if  Zwingle's  letters  to  his  fellow-countrymen  is  lost. 

t  FarochisB  uno  consensu  statuerunt  in  verbo  Dei  manere.  Ibid. 
#.423. 

t  Pars  tertia  papistarum  est  in  immensum  gloriantiam  do  schismato 
inter  nos  facto.    Zw.  £pp.  p.  400. 

§  Sie  w&ren  gtite  arme  Gesellen  mit  leeren  Secklen.    FQssl.  Bfljtr.  L 
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Among  the  spectators  were  Sebastian  Hoftneistar  ani 
James  Amman  of  Zurich ;  they  held  in  their  hands  the  Holy 
Bible  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  bishop's  yicar  desired 
that  all  strangers  should  be  excluded.  Hofineister  under- 
stood this  to  be  directed  against'him.  **  We  haye  come  pnn 
vided  with  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible,"  said  he,  '^  hi  order 
that  no  violence  may  be  done  in  any  manner  to  Scripture. 
Tet  sooner  than  prevent  the  conference,  we  are  willing  to 
withdraw.** — '^  Ah  I"  exclaimed  the  priest  of  Dintsen,  look- 
ing at  the  books  of  the  Zurichers,  ''  if  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  had  never  entered  onr^country,  there  would  have 
been  fewer  heresies  I"* — "  St.  Jerome,"  said  another,  "  has 
translated  the  Bible  for  us ;  we  do  not  want  the  books  of  the 
Jews  I** — ''  If  the  Zurichers  are  turned  out,"  said  the  ban- 
neret of  Ilantz,  "  the  commune  wiU  interfere." — '^  Well  then," 
replied  others,  ''  let  them  listen,  but  be  silent"  The  Zu- 
richers remained  accordingly,  and  their  Bible  with  them. 

After  this  Comander  stood  up  and  read  the  first  o^  the 
theses  he  had  published ;  it  ran  thus :  '^  The  christian  Church 
is  bom  of  the  Word  of  God ;  it  must  abide  by  this  Word, 
and  listen  to  no  other  voice."  He  then  proved  what  he  had 
advanced  by  numerous  passages  from  Scripture.  "  He  trod 
with  a  firm  step,"  said  an  eye-witnesSj-J-  "  each  time  setting 
down  his  foot  with  the  firmness  of  an  ox." — "  There  is  too 
much  of  this,"  said  the  vicar. — *^  When  he  is  at  table  with 
his  friends  listening  to  the  pipers,"  said  Hofineister,  "  he 
does  not  find  it  too  long."| 

Then  a  man  arose  and  advanced  from  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  tossing  his  arms,  knitting  his  brows,  blinking  his 
eyes,§  and  who  appeared  to  have  lost  his  senses ;  he  rushed 
towards  the  reformer,  and  many  thought  he  was  about  to 
strike  him.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Coire.  "  I  have 
committed  several  questions  to  writing,"  said  he  to  Comander;" 
answer  them  instantly." — "  I  am  here,"  said  the  reformer  of 

*  Wlire  die  Griechische  and  Ilebraische  Spraohe  nicbt  in  dM  Land 
gekommen.    FUssl.  Beytr.  i.  3G0. 
•¥  SaUie  den  Fuss  wie  ein  mudor  Ochs.    Ibid.  362. 

t  Den  P^iffern  zozuboren,  die wie  don  Fursten  hofterten.    Ihld. 

i  Blintiete  mit  den  Augen,  rumfete  die  Stinie.    Ibid.  368. 
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the  Orisons,  "  to  defend  my  doctrine :  attack  it,  and  I  wiD 
defend  it ;  or  else  return  to  your  place.  I  will  answer  yon 
when  I  have  done.''  The  schoolmaster  remained  a  moment 
in  suspense.  "  Very  weU,"  said  he  at  last,  and  returned  to 
his  seat. 

It  was  proposed  to  pass  on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra^ 
ments.    The  Abhot  of  St.  Luke's  declared  that  he  could  not 
approach  such  a  subject  without  awe,  and  the  horrified  curate 
in  alarm  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  schoolmaster  of  Coire,  who  had  already  made  one  at- 
tempt to  attack  Comander,  began  with  much  volubility  to 
argue  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  text,  "  This  is  my  body." — "  My  dear  Berre,"  said  Co- 
mander, ''  how  do  you  understand  these  words,  John  is 
Elias  ?" — "  I  understand,"  replied  Berre,  who  saw  what  Co- 
mander was  aiming  at,  ^'  that  he  was  really  and  essentially 
Elias." — "  Why  then,"  continued  Comander,  "  did  John  the 
Baptist  himself  say  to  the  Pharisees  that  he  was  not  Elias  ?" 
The  schoolmaster  was  silent :  at  last  he  replied,  '^  It  is  true." 
Everybody  began  to  laugh,  even  those  who  had  urged  him 
to  speak. 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Luke's  made  a  long  speech  on  the  eucha- 
rist,  which  closed  the  conference.  Seven  priests  embraced 
the  evangelical  doctrine ;  complete  religious  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Romish  worship  was  abolished  in  several 
churches.  "  Christ,"  to  use  the  language  of  Salandronius, 
"  grew  up  everywhere  in  these  mountains,  as  the  tender 
grass  of  spring ;  and  the  pastors  were  like  living  fountains, 
watering  these  lofty  valleys."* 

The  Reform  made  still  more  rapid  strides  at  Zurich.  The 
Dominicans,  the  Augustines,  the  Capuchins,  so  long  at 
enmity,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  together; 
a  foretaste  of  hell  for  these  poor  monks.  In  the  place  of 
these  corrupted  institutions  were  founded  schools,  an  hospital, 
a  theological  college :  learning  and  charity  everywhere  sup- 
planted indolence  and  selfishness. 

*  Tita,  moribus  et  doctrine  herbescenti  Ghristo  apnd  Rhotoa  tes  irri- 
gui8     Zw.  Epp.  p.  485. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

he  Oligareba— Bernese  Mandate  of  1526  in  Faroor  of  the  FnpiMgr-- 
Diseiurion  at  Baden — Regulations  of  the  Disenssion— Biehes  maM 
Poverty— Eek  and  (Ecolampadius— Discussion— Zwingk's  Share  in  tiM 
Discnssion— Yaants  of  the  Romanists —Ahnsiye  Language  of  a  Monk-^ 
Close  of  the  Disputation. 

These  victories  of  the  Reformation  could  not  remain  unnoticed. 
Monks,  priests,  and  prelates,  in  distraction,  felt  that  &10 
^ound  was  everywhere  slipping  from  beneath  tiieir  feet,  and 
that  the  Romish  Church  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  under 
unprecedented  dangers.  The  oligarchs  of  the  cantons,  tha 
advocatesr  of  foreign  pensions  and  capitulations,  saw  that 
they  could  delay  no  longer,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  theur 
privileges ;  and  at  the  very  tiioment  when  the  Churckwrnrt 
frightened  and  beginning  to  sink,  they  stretched  out  thcdt 
mailed  hands  to  save  it.  A  8tein  and  a  John  Hug  of  Lucenm 
united  with  a  John  Faber ;  and  the  civil  authority  ruslied 
to  the  support  of  that  hierarchical  power  which  opened  its 
mouth  to  blaspheme  and  maketh  war  upon  the  saints.* 

Their  first  efforts  Were  directed  against  Berne.  The  sereii 
Roman-catholic  cantons,  in  collusion  with  the  Bernese 
oligarchs,  sent  a  deputation  to  that  city,  who  laid  their 
complaints  before  the  council  on  Whitmonday  1526.  ^  All 
order  is  destroyed  in  the  Church,"  said  the  schulthess  (chief 
magistrate)  of  Lucerne,  ''God  is  blasphemed,  the  saem* 
ments,  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  saints  are  despised,  Und 
imminent  and  terrible  calamities  threaten  to  dissolve  oor 
praiseworthy  confederation."  At  the  same  time  the  Bemest 
partisans  of  Rome,  in  harmony  with  the  Forest  cantonl^ 
had  summoned  to  Berne  the  deputies  of  the  country,  chosen 
from  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  papacy.  Some  of  them 
nad  the  courage  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  GospeL  The 
sittmg  was  stormy.    ''  Berne  must  r^ounce  the  evangelical 

*  Revelation  ziii.  5, 6, 7. 
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faith  and  walk  with  us/'  said  the  Forest  cantons.  The 
Bernese  councils  decreed  that  they  would  maintain  **  the 
ancient  christian  fiaith,  the  holy  sacraments,  the  mother  of 
God,  the  saints,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  churches.*** 
Thus  Rome  triumphed,  and  the  mandate  of  1526  was  ahout 
to  annul  that  of  1523.  In  effect,  all  the  married  priests 
not  bom  in  the  canton  were  compelled  to  leave  it;  they 
drove  from  their  borders  all  who  were  suspected  of  Luther- 
anism ;  they  exercise^a  vigilant  censorship  over  every  work 
sold  by  the  booksellers,  and  certain  books  were  publicly 
burnt.  Even  John  Faber,  with  audacious  falsehood,  said 
publicly  that  Haller  had  bound  himself  before  the  council 
to  perform  mass  again,  and  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Rome. 
It  was  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  crush  the  new  faith. 

For  a  long  while  public  opinion  had  been  demanding  a 
discussion;  this  was  the  only  means  left  of  quieting  the 
peoplcf  "  Convince  us  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  said  the 
council  of  Zurich  to  the  diet,  "  and  we  will  comply  with 
your  wishes." — "  The  Zurichers,"  it  was  everywhere  said, 
"  have  made  you  a  promise ;  if  you  can  convince  them  by  the 
Bible,  why  not  do  so  ?  if  you  cannot,  why  do  you  not  coki- 
form  to  the  Bible  ?" 

The  conferences  held  at  Zurich  had  exercised  an  inmiejise 
influence,  and  it  was  felt  necessa^  to  oppose  them  by  a  con- 
ference held  in  a  Romish  city,  with  all  necessary  precautions 
to  secure  the  victory  to  the  pope's  party. 

True,  these  discussions  had  been  pronounced  nnlawfu]| 
but  means  were  found  to  evade  this  difficulty,  f*  It  iff 
only  intended,"  said  they,  '^  to  check  and  condemn  Ab  pes- 
tilent doctrines  of  Zwingle."]:  This  bemg  settled,  they 
looked  about  for  a  vigorous  champion,  and  Doctor  £ck 
offered  hunself.    He  feared  nothing.    ''  Zwingle  no  doubt 

*  AetniD  off  den  heiL    Pfingsel  Montag,  1526.    TsehndL 
f  Dms  der  gmein  Man,  one  eine  o&e  Disputationf  nit  m  liilkn  WM 
aulLChr.uSSl 
t  Diet  6f  Lucerne,  13th  March  1526. 
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iMkailked  more  oowb  Hum  he  hai  ntd  \iotia^  mA  h\ift 

HiftMiBter'B  acooant*  * 

The  Great  Council  of  Zwieh  tent  Dr.  Bdk  a  ■db-eottiaet 
U  go  direct  to  Zurich ;  hut  EA  replied  AaC  he  would  vail 
§at  the  answer  of  the  confederation*  Zwnigia  then  oAnd 
to  dispute  at  Saint  Gall  or  Schaffhansen ;  but  the  iDomcil, 
aetfng  on  an  article  of  the  federal  compaieti  which  profided 
*^  fliat  every  accused  person  should  tj^  tried  fai  the  plaee  ei 
hb  abode,"  ordered  Zwingle  to  withdraw  his  oflfer. 

At  last  the  diet  fixed  that  the  confaenee  shonUI  take 
pbee  at  Baden  ^n  the  16th  of  May  1528.  This  meetiBg 
promised  to  be  important ;  for  it  was  the  result  end  the  seal 
of  the  alliance  which  had  just  been  oonduded  between  Ae 
clergy  and  the  oligarchs  of  the  confisderation.  ^  See,,"  said 
Zwingle  to  Yadian,  '^  what  Faber  and  the  ohgaicha  now 
venture  to  attempt.'^f 

Accordingly,  the  decision  of  the  diet  prodneed  a  gieat  een- 
Mliim  in  Switzerland.    It  was  not  doubted  that  a  oonferaeoe 
held  under  such  auspices  would  be  CftYOurable  to  the  Befixr- 
natlon.  Are  not  the  five  cantons  the  most  devoted  to  the  pope 
•npreme'in  Baden,  said  the  Zurichers?     Haye  they  not 
already  declared  Zwingle's  doctrine  heretical,  and  punned  it 
with  fire  and  sword  ?    Was  not  Zwingle  burnt  in  efiBgy  at 
Lucerne,  with  every  mark  of  ignominy?    At  Friburg,  were 
not  his  writings  committed  to  the  flames?    Do  they  not 
everywhere  call  for  his  death  ?    Have  not  the  cantons  that 
exercise  sovereign  rights  in  Baden  declared,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  their  territory  Zwingle  made  his  appearance,  he  should 
be  apprehended  ?}    Did  not  Uberlinger,  one  of  their  chiefS| 
say  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  he  desired  was  to 
hang  Zwingle,  tiiough  he  should  be  called  a  hangman  all 
the  rest  of  his  days  ?§    And  has  not  Doctor  Eck  himself 

*  Br  habe  wohl  mehr  Kiihe  gemolken,  als  Btioher  gfilnen*    Zw.  Oppu 

f  l^de  nono  quid  aadeant  oligarohi  atqae  Faber.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  484. 
X  SBwini^  in  ihrem  Gebiet,  wo  er  botreten  werde,  gefkngen  m  JutYaauL 
tw,  0pp.  ii.  422. 
I  Da  wollte  er  gi&rn  all  seiu  Lebtag  ein  Henker  genannt  werden.    Ibid 
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for  years  past,  been  crying  out  ti^t  the  heretics  must  be  at- 
tacked  with  fire  and  sword  ?  What  then  will  be  the  end  of 
this  conference  ?  what  other  result  can  it  have,  but  the  death 
of  the  reformer  ? 

Such  were  the  fears  that  agitated  the  commission  appointed 
at  Zurich  to  examine  into  the  affair.  Zwingle,  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  their  agitation,  rose  and  said :  ^^  You  know  what 
happened  at  Baden  to  the  valiant  men  of  Stammheim,  and 

how  the  blood  of  the  Wirths  dyed  the  scaffold and  it  is 

to  the  very  place  of  their  execution  that  they  challenge  us  1 

Let  Zurich,  Berne,  Saint  Gall,  or  even  Basle,  Constance, 

and  SchafThausen,  be  selected  for  the  conference ;  let  it  be 
agreed  to  discuss  essential  points  only,  employing  nothing 
else  than  the  Word  of  G-od ;  let  no  judge  be  set  above  it ; 
and  then  I  am  ready  to  appear."* 

Meanwhile,  fanaticism  was  already  bestirring  itself  and 
striking  down  its  victims.  A  consistory,  headed  by  that 
same  Faber  who  had  challenged  Zwingle,  on  the  10th  of 
May  1526,  about  a  week  before  the  discussion  at  Baden, 
condemned  to  the  flames,  as  a  heretic,  an  evangelical  minister 
named  John  Hiigel,  pastor  of  Lindau,-|-  who  walked  to  the 
place  of  execution  singing  the  Te  Deum.  At  the  same  time, 
another  minister,  Peter  Spengler,  was  drowned  at  Friburg  by 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance. 

Sinister  rumours  reached  Zwingle  from  all  quarters.  His 
brother-in-law,  Leonard  Tremp,  wrote  to  him  from  Berne :  "  I 
Bntreat  you,  as  you  regard  your  life,  not  to  repair  to  Baden. 
I  know  that  they  will  not  respect  your  safe-conduct."J 

It  was  affirmed  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  seize  and 
gag  him,  throw  him  into  a  boat,  and  carry  him  off  to  some 
secret  place.§  With  these  threats  and  persecutions  before 
them,  the  council  of  Zurich  decreed  that  Zwingle  should  not 
go  to  Baden. II 

*  WeUend  wir  ^anz  geneigt  syn  ze  erschynen.    Zw.  0pp.  ii.  423. 

+  HuQC  hominem  hsereticum  damnamus,  projicimus  et  conculcamiiBi 
Hotting.  Helv.  K.  Gesch.  iii.  300. 

X  Caveatis  per  capat  vestrum Zw.  Epp.  p.  483. 

§  Nairigio  captum,  ore  mox  obturato,  clam  fuisse  deportandum.  Op^. 
Myc.  Vit.  Zw. 

i  Zwinglium  Senatas  TiKurinuB  Badenam  dimittere  reettsayit.    Ib!«L 
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Ci  and  the  refmmlittfw  tf  te 
loarriTegnidiuJIj.  OtttiedlBcfte: 

qppMred  in  tlie  foremost  pbee  As  waifike 

DMior  £ck;  on  tlie  tide  of  tte 

wl  gentle  (£oolam]Mdiiu.  Ilieletter' 

yerib  attending  this  diecaeeioii.    ^  He  Ind 

ikeatimid  stag  worried  bjr  finrioH  degi^*  mgrn  m^iMtk^ 

loilaB;  at  length  he  deeided  mi  going  to 

■Mddng  this  sdemn  dedaiatioii,  ^ladnowMge  aa 

■iMdaid  of  judgment  than  the  Word  of  GML*    AUnt^ki 

kad  earnestly  deeired  that  ZwingieahonlddMnlitadweerf 

bat  he  soon  became  conyinoed  that,  It  tihe  ifirafid 

had  appeared  in  that  fanatical  city,  the  anger  of  Oe 

lets,  kindling  at  his  sight,  wooU  have  caused  An  daalii«f 

both  of  them. 

They  began  by  determining  the  regolattoni  <rf  the  eoate* 
enee.  Doctor  Eck  proposed  that  the  depntiei  <rf  the  FtanH 
Ontons  should  be  empowered  to  pronounce  the  final  Jn4g* 
BMnt;  which  was,  in  truth,  anticipating  the 
ef  the  reformed  doctrines.  Thomas  Plater,  who  had 
from  Zurich  to  attend  the  colloquy,  was  despatolMd  bgr 
OBSeolampadius  to  ask  Zwingle's  adyice.  AiriYing  dniii^ 
the  night,  he  was  with  difficulty  admitted  into  the  Tofonnei^ 
house.  "  Unlucky  disturber,"  said  Zwingle  to  him,  as  he 
rabbed  his  eyes,  '^  for  six  weeks  I  haye  not  gone  to  bad, 

owing  to  this  discussion.f What  are  your  ddinfs?" 

Plater  stated  Eck's  demaAds.  ''  And  yHio  can  make  those 
peasants  understand  such  things?"  replied  Zwingle ;  ^  they 
wpuld  be  much  more  at  home  ii|  milking  their  cows."} 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  conference  opened.  Eck  and 
Faber,  accompanied  by  prelates,  magistrates,  and  doetoiBi 
lobed  in  garments  of  damask  and  silk,  and  adorned  with  ringa, 
ohuns,  and  crosses,  §  repaired  to  the  church.    Eck  haughtily 

*  81  pmriolitaberis,  periolitabimiir  omnM  tecum.    Zw.Epp.p.SUL  > 
tUiUiiinseohfl  WoeheonieiBdMBeth  kommeii.    Ptof  %Lebwi^ 
p.tSlL 
t  8is  Tentonden  sick  bu  auf  Kiih  m&Ucen.    IMd. 
I  MnnijdM.TrsMHit 1 1mmnt  linklnjilnt     BaU.Ghr.LSU. 
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aMended  a  pulpit  spoididly  dee^»ted|  while  the  hmnble 
GBeokmpadiuf,  meanly  elothed,  waa  fproed  to  take  his  seat  in 
front  of  hia  opponent  on  a  rudely  carved  atooL  ^^  All  the  time 
the  conference  lasted,"  said  the  chronicler  Bollinger,  '^  £ick 
and  his  friends  were  lodged  at  the  Baden  parsonage,  faring 
sumptnousiy,  fiYing  gaily  and  scandalously,  and  drinking 
much  wine,  with  which  the  abbot  of  Wettingen  provided 

them.*    Eck  took  the  baths  at  Baden  (it  was  said)  but 

in  wine.  The  evangelicals,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  sorry 
ai^)earance,  and  the  people  laughed  at  them  as  at  a  troop  of 
mendicants.  Their  way  of  living  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
that  of  the  papal  champions.  The  landlord  of  the  Fi1c0, 
the  inn  at  which  (£c<4ampadius  lodged,  being  curious  to 
know  what  the  latter  did  in  his  room,  reported  that  every 
time  he  peeped  in,  he  found  him  reading  or  praying.  It 
must  be  confessed  (said  he)  that  he  is  a  very  pious  heretic" 
The  disputation  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  during  the 
whole  tiihe  the  clergy  walked  daily  in  solemn  procession, 
chanting  litanies  in  order  to  ensure  victory,  Eck  alone 
spoke  in  defence  of  the  Romish  doctrines.  He  was  still  the 
champion  of  the  Leipsic  disputation,  with  the  same  German 
accent,  broad  shoulders,  and  strong  lungs,  an  excellent  town- 
crier,  and  in  outward  appearance  having  more  resemblance 
to  a  butcher  than  a  theologian.  According  to  his  usual 
custom  he  disputed  with  great  violence,  seeking  to  gall  his 
adversaries  by  sarcasm,  and  from  time  to  time  slipping  out 
an  oath.f    But  the  president  never  called  him  to  order. 

Eck  stamps  with  his  feet,  and  thoi^ps  with  his  hands. 

He  blusters,  he  swears,  and  he  scolds ; 
Whateyer  the  pope  and  tiie  cardinals  teach, 

Is  the  faith,  he  declares,  that  he  holds.:}: 

(Ecolampadius,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  cahn  features 
and  noble  and  patriarchal  air,  spoke  with  so  much  mildness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  courage  and  ability,  that 
even  his  adversaries,  affected  and  impressed,  said  one  to 

*  YeilNnMh^  Til  wyn.    Bvll.  Chr.  i.  351. 
i*  So  mitwiiseht  imm  ettwan  ein  Sehwtir.    Ibid. 
t  "Egg  zablet  mit  fiissen  nnd  henden 
Finff  an  sehelkeM  uiid  aohenden,  &e. 

Contemporary  Focma  by  NioholMi  IfaoMl  off  Bfom, 


J 
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■notlier :   ^  Oh  1  that  the  taD  saDofir  Bum  me  ntk  tar 

fide."* At  times,  however,  he  was  moTed  wliea  he  mr 

the  hatred  and  violence  of  his  anditors :  ^  How  impatieiitlj 
they  listen  to  me!"  said  he;  ^  hat  God  will  not  tosake 
His  glory,  and  that  is  all  we  seeff 

(Ecolampadius  having  combated  Dr.  Eck's  first  thesiB  on 
Uie  real  presence,  Haller,  who  had  come  to  Baden  after  the 
opening  of  the  conference,  entered  the  lists  against  the 
second.  But  little  used  to  such  eonferenceSy  of  a  timid 
character,  tied  down  by  the  orders  of  his  government,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  looks  of  his  avoyer  Oaspard  of  MnDinen, 
a  great  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  Haller  possessed  not 
the  haughty  confidence  of  his  opponent ;  but  he  had  more 
real  strength.  When  Haller  had  finished,  CEcohunpadins 
returned  to  the  combat,  and  pressed  £ck  so  closely,  that 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  customs  of  the 
Church.  '^  Custom,"  replied  (Ecolampadius,  ^'  has  no  force 
in  our  Switzerland,  unless  it  be  according  to  the  constitution; 
now,  in  matters  of  faith,  the  Bible  is  our  constitution." 

The  third  thesis  on  the  invocation  of  ssunts ;  the  fourth  on 
images ;  the  fifth  on  purgatory,  were  successively  discussed. 
No  one  rose  to  contest  the  truth  of  the  two  last,  which  turned 
on  original  sin  and  baptism. 

Zwingle  took  an  active  part  in  the  whole  of  the  discussion. 
The  Romish  party,  which  had  appointed  four  secretaries, 
had- forbidden  all  other  persons  to  take  notes  under  pain  of 
death.}  But  Jerome  Walsch,  a  student  from  the  Valais,  who 
possessed  an  excellent  memory,  impressed  on  his  mind  all 
that  he  heard,  and  on  returning  home,  hastened  to  conunit  it 
to  writing.  Thomas  Plater  and  Zimmerman  of  Winterthur 
carried  these  notes  to  Zwingle  every  day,  with  letters  firom 
(Ecolampadius,  and  brought  back  the  reformer's  answers. 
Soldiers  armed  with  halberds  were  posted  at  all  the  gates 
of  Baden,  and  it  was  only  by  inventing  difierent  excuses 

*  O  were  der  lange  g&l  man  aff  nnser  syten.    BuU.  Chr.  L  85S. 
f  Domino  suam  gloriam,  quam  salyam  cupimos  ne  utiqoam  dessrium 
Sw.Epp.  p.511. 
t  Man  soUte  einem  ohne  aUer  weiter  Urtheilen  den  Kopf  abhaaeo. 
Plateri  Lebenf  %2. 
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that  these  two  messengers  evaded  the  inquiries  of  the 
sentinels,  v/ho  could  not  understand  why  they  were  so 
freq^ueiitly  passing  to  and  fro*  Thus  Zwingle,  though 
absent  from  Baden  in  body,  was  present  in  spirit 

He  advised  and  strengthened  his  friends,  and  refrited  his 
adversaries.  '^  Zwingle,"  said  Oswald  Myconius,  J^  has 
laboured  more  by  his  meditations,  his  sleepless  nights,  and 
the  advice  which  he  transmitted  to  Baden,  than  he  would 
have  done  by  discussing  in  person  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies."  -J- 

During  the  whole  conference,  the  Roman-catholics  were 
in  commotion,  sending  letters  in  every  direction  and  loudly 
boasting  of  their  victory.  "  CEcolampadius,"  exclaimed  they, 
^'  vanquished  by  Dr.  Eck  and  laid  prostrate  in  the  lists,  has 
sung  his  recantation ;( the  dominion  of  the  pope  will  be  every- 
where restored."  §  These  statements  were  circulated  through 
the  cantons,  and  the  people,  prompt  to  believe  everything 
they  hear,  gave  credit  to  all  the  vaunts  of  the  Romish 
partisans. 

When  the  dispute  was  finished,  the  monk  Mumer  of  Lu- 
cerne, nicknamed  '^  the  tom-cat,"  stepped  forward,  and  read 
forty  charges  against  Zwingle.  "  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  coward  would  come  and  reply  to  them  ;  but  he  has  not 
appeared.  Well,  then,  by  every  law,  both  human  and  divine, 
I  declare  forty  times  that  the  tyrant  of  Zurich  and  all  his 
partisans  are  traitors,  liars,  perjurers,  adulterers,  infidels, 
robbers,  sacrilegers,  gallows-birds,  arid  such  that  every 
honest  man  must  blush  at  having  any  intercourse  whatever 

• 

*  When  they  asked  me  :  **  What  are  you  ^oing  to  do  f*  I  replied  : 
**  I  am  carrying  chickens  to  sell  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  baths  f*  for  they 
gave  me  some  chickens  at  Zurich,  and  the  sentries  could  not  make  oat  how 
I  procured  them  always,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  Plater's  Autobio- 
fraphy,  p.  262.    Leben's  Beschrieb. 

t  Quam  laborassot  disputando  vel  inter  medios  hostes.  Osw.  Myo. 
Vita.  Zw.— See  also  Zwingle's  several  writings  having  reference  to  the 
Baden  disputation.    0pp.  ii.  pp.  398-520. 

X  CEcolampadius  victus  jacet  (n  arena  prostratns  ab  Ecdo,  herbam 
porrexlt.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  614. 

§  Spem  concipiunt  laetam  for6  ut  regnum  ipsorum  restituatur.  Ibid.  6ia 
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wtth  them."    Such  was  the  abuse  which  at  this  time 
hoooared  with  the  name  of  '^  christian  controTersy,"  hf 
doctors  whom  the  Romish  church  should  herself  disavow. 

Gkeat  agitation  prevailed  in  Baden ;  the  general  impres- 
rioa  was,  that  the  Roman  champions  had  talked  the  loudest, 
bat  argued  the  weakest*  Only  CEcolampadius  and  ten  of 
Lis  Mends  voted  against  Eck's  theses ;  while  eighty  per- 
swiSy  including  the  presidents  of  the  debate  and  aJl  the 
monks  of  Wittingen,  adopted  them.  Haller  had  quitted 
Baden  before  the  end  of  the  conference. 

The  majority  of  the  diet  then  decreed  that,  as  Zwingle,  the 
chief  of  this  pestilent  doctrine,  had  refused  to  appear,  and  as 
the  ministers  who  had  come  to  Baden  had  resisted  all  ochi<- 
▼lotion,  they  were  all  together  cast  out  from  the  bosom  of 
the  catholic  church.f 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OMMaqiMnoM  at  Basle,  Berne,  Saint  Gkdl,  and  other  Places — Diet  mi 
Zorich — The  small  Cantons— Threats  against  Berne — Foreign  Support. 

But  this  famous  conference,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  oli- 
garchs and  clergy,  was  destined  to  be  fatal  to  both.  Those 
who  had  combated  for  the  Gospel  were,  on  their  return 
home,  to  fill  their  countrymen  with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
they  had  defended,  and  two  of  the  most  important  cantons 
in  the  Helvetic  alliance,  Berne  and  Basle,  were  thenceforth 
to  begin  their  separation  from  the  papacy. 

The  first  blows  were  to  £edl  on  GScolampadius,  a  stranger 
in  Switzerland;  and  he  did  not  return  to  Basle  without 
apprehension.  But  his  anxiety  was  soon  dissipated.  The 
mildness  of  his  language  had  struck  all  impartial  wit- 

*  Die  Eyangelische  weren  wol  ubersehryent  nicht  aber  itterdUpvUmi 
worden.    Hotting.  Helv.  K.  Gresoh.  iii.  320. 
f  Ytn  gemeiner  Kyichen  ussgestossen.    BulL  Ghr.  p.  S55. 
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neflses^  much  more  than  the  clamours  of  Dr.  Eck^  and  all* 
pious  men  receired  him  with  acclamation.  The  adyersaries 
made,  in  truth,  every  exertion  to  drive  him  from  the  pulpit, 
but  in  vain ;  he  taught  and  preached  with  greater  energy 
than  before,  and  the  people  had  never  shown  such  thirst  for 
he  Word.* 

Similar  residts  followed  at  Berne.  The  conference  at 
Baden,  intended  to  crush  the  Reformation,  gave  it  a  new 
impulse  in  this  canton,  the  m6st  powerful  of  all  the  Swiss 
league.  HaUec  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  capital,  than 
the  Smaller  Council  had  summoned  him  before  them,  and 
ordered  him  to  celebrate  the  mass.  Haller  demanded  per- 
mission to  reply  before  the  Great  Council,  and  the  people, 
thinking  it  their  duty  to  defend  their  pastor,  hastened  to  the 
spot.  Haller  in  alarm  declared  that  he  would  rather  leave 
the  city  than  be  the  occasion  of  any  disturbance.  Upon 
this,  tranquiUity  being  restored :  ^'  If  I  am  required  to  per- 
form thU  ceremony,"  said  the  reformer,  "  I  must  resign  my 
office ;  the  honour  of  God  and  the  truth  of  his  Holy  Word 
are  dearer  to  me  than  any  care  about  what  I  shall  eat  or 
wherewithal  I  shall  be  clothed."  Haller  uttered  these  words 
with  emotion;  the  members  of  the  council  were  affected; 
even  some  of  his  opponents  burst  into  tears.f  Once  more 
it  was  found  that  moderation  was  stronger  than  power. 
To  satisfy  Rome  in  some  degree,  Haller  was  deprived  of  his 
canonry,  but  nominated  preacher.  His  most  violent  enemies, 
Lewis  and  Anthony  Diesbach,  and  Anthony  d'Erlach,  in- 
censed at  this  resolution,  immediately  withdrew  from  the 
council  and  the  city,  and  renounced  their  citizenship. 
"  Berne  stumbled,"  said  Haller,  "but  has  risen  up  again 
with  greater  strength  than  ever."  This  firmness  in  the 
Bernese  made  a  deep  impression  in  Switzerland.^ 

But  the  results  of  the  conference  at  Baden  were  not 
limited  to  Basle  and  Berne.  While  these  events  were 
taking  place  in  these  powerful  cities,  a  movement,  more  or 

*  Plebe  Verb!  Domini  admodam  sitiente.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  518. 
t  Tillier,  Gesch.  v.  Bern.,  iii.  242 

t  Proftiit  hie  nobis  Bernates  tarn  desire  in  servando  Berohtddo  SM 
ogiise.    Ecol  ad  Zw.  Epp.  p.  518. 
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leu  similar,  was  going  on  in  several  other  stmtes  of  the 
eonfedcration.  Tlic  preachers  of  St  Gall,  on  their  return 
from  Baden,  proclaimed  the  Gospel  ;*  the  images  were  re- 
moved from  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Lawrence  after  a 
eonference,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  their  costly  garments, 
tbeii  jewels,  rings,  and  gold  chains,  to  fomid  ahnshonses. 
ne  Reformation  despoiled,  but  it  was  to  clothe  the  poor; 
and  the  spoils  were  those  of  the  reformed  themselves.-|- 

At  Mulhausen  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  fresh  cour- 
age; Thurgovia  and  the  Rheinthal  daily  approximated 
more  and  more  to  Zurich.  Immediately  after  the  dispu- 
tation, Zurzach  removed  the  images  from  its  chnrches,^  and 
afanost  the  whole  district  of  Baden  received  the  GospeL 

Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  show  which  party  had 
really  triumphed ;  and  hence  Zwingle,  as  he  looked  around 
him,  gave  glory  to  God.  "  We  have  been  attacked  in 
many  ways,"  said  he,  "  but  the  Lord  is  not  only  above  their 
threats,  but  also  the  wars  themselves.  In  the  city  and 
canton  of  Zurich  there  is  an  admirable  agreement  in  fiivour 
of  the  Gospel  We  shall  overcome  all  things  by  prayers 
offered  up  with  faith."}  And  shortly  after,  addressing 
Haller,  Zwingle  said :  "  Everything  here  below  has  its 
course.  The  rude  north  wind  is  followed  by  the  gentle 
breeze*  After  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  autumn  pours 
forth  its  treasures.  And  now,  after  severe  contests,  the 
Creator  of  all  thin^,  whom  we  serve,  has  opened  a  way 
for  us  into  the  camp  of  our  adversaries.  At  last  we  may 
welcome  among  us  the  christian  doctrine,  that  dove  so  long 
repulsed,  and  which  ceased  not  to  watch  for  the  hour  of  her 
return.    Be  thou  the  Noah  to  receive  and  save  her." 

This  same  year,  Zurich  had  made  an  important  acquisi- 
tion. Conrad  Pellican,  superior  of  the  Franciscans  at  Basle, 
professor  of  divinity  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  had  been 
invited,  through  Zwingle's  exertions,  to  be  Hebrew  professor 
at  Zurich.    "  I  have  long  since  renounced  the  pope,"  said 

*  San  Gallenses  officiis  suis  restitntos.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  518. 
+  Kostbaro  Kleider,  Kleinodien,  Rin^,  Ketten,  &c.  fireywilli^  verkaiiiV 
Hott.  lii.  p.  338. 
;r  Fideli  enim  oratione  omnia  Baperabinms.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  519 
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he  on  arriving,  ''and  desired  to  live  to  Jesus  Christ.''* 
Pellican,  hj  his  criUcal  talents,  became  one  of  the  most 
useful  labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 

Zurich,  still  excluded  from  the  diet  by  the  Romish  cantonSi 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  favourable  disposi- 
tion  manifested  by  some  of  the  confederates,  convened,  in 
the  beginning  of  1527,  a  diet  to  be  held  in  Zurich  itselt 
The  deputies  of  Berne,  Basle,  Schaff hausen,  Appenzell,  and 
St.  Gall  attended  it.  "  We  desire,"  said  the  deputies  of 
Zurich,  "  that  the  Word  of  God,  which  leads  us  solely  to 
Christ  crucified,  should  be  the  only  thing  preached,  taught, 
and  exalted.  We  abandon  all  human  doctrines,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  custom  of  our  forefathers ;  being  assured 
that  had  they  possessed  this  light  of  the  Divine  Word 
which  we  enjoy,  they  woiild  have  embraced  it  with  more 
reverence  than  we  their  feeble  descendants  have  donc^f 
The  deputies  present  promised  to  take  the  representations  ol 
Zurich  into  consideration. 

Thus  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Rome  was  widened  diuly. 
The  discussion  at  Baden  had  been  intended  to  repau:  it ;  and 
from  that  time,  on  the  contrary,  the  wavering  cantons  seemed 
willing  to  walk  with  Zurich.  Already  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  inclined  towards  the  Reformation ;  already  it  was  heuH 
ming  in  the  mountains ;  already  it  was  invading  them,  and 
the  primitive  cantons,  which  were  as  the  cradle,  and  are  still 
the  citadel,  of  Switzerland,  shut  up  in  their  higher  Alps, 
seemed  alone  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  their  sires. 
These  mountaineers,  continually  exposed  to  violent  storms, 
to  avalanches,  to  overflowing  torrents  and  rivers,  are  com- 
pelled all  their  lives  to  struggle  against  these  formidable 
enemies,  and  to  sacrifice  everything  to  preserve  the  meadow 
in  which  their  herds  graze,  and  the  cottage  where  they  shel- 
ter themselves  from  the  storms,  and  which  the  first  inunda* 
tion  sweeps  away.  Accordingly  the  conservative  principle 
is  strongly  developed  in  them,  and  transmitted  from  age  to 

*  Jamdadani  papsB  rennntiayi  et  Chiisto  YiTexe  oonouin?i.  Zw.  Eppw 
p.  455. 

t  Mit  hoherem  Werth  und  mehr  Da&kbarkeit  dann 
Zurich.  AmhiY.  Absch.  Sonntag  nach  Lichtmesse. 
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t^,  from  graeration  to  genendon*    To  preseire  what  ttey 
hare  rcceired  from  their  fathers  constitutes  the  wlioleirisdom 
of  these  mountains.  These  rude  Helvetiana  were  then  strug- 
gling against  the  Ttcformationy  which  aimed  at  changing  theif 
laith  and  their  worship,  as  they  stmggle  to  this  day  af^amst 
th«r  torrents  that  fall  in  thunder  from  their  snowy  peaks,  ui 
against  the  new  pitlitieal  ideas  that  have  been  established 
at  their  very  duors  in  the  surrounding  cantons.     They  wlQ 
be  the  last  to  lay  do^^nn  their  arms  before  that  twofold  power 
which  already  raises  its  banners  on  all  the  hills  around,  and 
threatens  dailv  and  more  nearly  these  conseryative  districts. 

Accordingly  these  cantons,  at  the  period  which  I  am  re« 
cording,  stiU  more  irritated  against  Berne  than  against  Zu- 
rich, and  trembling  lest  this  powerful  state  should  desert 
them,  assembled  their  deputies  in  Berne  itself  a  week  after 
the  conference  at  Zurich.  They  called  on  the  council  to  de- 
pose the  new  teachers,  to  prosecute  their  doctrines,  and  to 
maintain  the  ancient  and  true  christian  fsuth,  as  confirmed 
by  past  ages  and  confessed  by  the  martyrs.  '^  Convoke  aD 
the  bailiwicks  of  the  canton,"  added  they ;  ''  if  you  refuse, 
we  will  take  it  upon  ourselves."  The  Bernese  replied  with 
iiritation :  **  AVe  have  power  enough  ourselves  to  speak  to 
those  under  our  jurisdiction." 

This  reply  only  increased  the  anger  of  the  Forest  Cantons, 
and  these  cantons,  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  political 
freedom  of  Switzerland,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  religious 
liberty,  began  to  seek,  even  from  without,  for  allies  to 
destroy  it.  To  combat  the  enemies  of  foreign  service,  that 
foreign  seryice  might  reasonably  be  resorted  to ;  and  if  the 
oligarchy  of  Switzerland  could  not  suffice  alone,  was  it  not 
natural  to  have  recourse  to  the  princes,  their  allies  ?  In  faet, 
Austria,  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  her  own 
authority  in  the  confederation,  was  ready  to  interfere  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  Rome.  Berne  learnt  with  dismay 
that  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  making  prepara- 
tions against  Zurich  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  the  Refor- 
mation.* 

*  Berne  to  Zurich  MontUy  after  MUerieorde,  Kirchhoff.  B.  Halkb 
P.S5. 
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CSrcmnstances  were  becoming  more  criticaL  A  sticcession 
of  events,  more  or  less  unfortunate,  the  excesses  of  the  fa- 
natics, the  disputes  with  Luther  on  the  Eucharist,  and 
others  besides,  appear  to  have  seriously  compromised  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland.  The  discussion  at  Baden  had 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  papal  party,  and  the  sword 
they  had  brandished  against  their  adversaries  had  broken  in 
their  hands ;  but  this  had  only  increased  their  vexation  and 
anger,  and  they  were  preparing  for  a  fresh  effort.  Already 
the  imperial  power  itself  was  beginning  to  move ;  and  the 
Austrian  bands  which  had  been  routed  in  the  defiles  of  Mor- 
garten  and  on  the  heights  of  Sempach,  were  ready  to  enter 
Switzerland  witli  colours  flying,  to  re-establish  the  tottering 
power  of  Rome.  The  moment  was  critical ;  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  and  be  neither ''  muddy 
nor  clear."  Berne  and  other  cantons,  which  had  long  hesi- 
tated, were  now  to  come  to  a  decision.  They  must  either 
promptly  return  to  the  papacy,  or  take  their  stand  with  fresh 
cours^ge  under  the  banners  of  Christ 

A  Frenchman  from  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  TVUliam 
Farel  by  name,  at  this  time  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
Switzerland,  decided  the  Reformation  of  Roman  Helvetia, 
still  immersed  in  deep  slumber,  and  thus  turned  the  balance 
throughout  the  whole  confederation  in  favour  of  the  new 
doctrines.  Farel  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  like  those 
fresh  troops  which,  when  the  issue  of  the  contest  hangs 
in  the  balance,  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and 
decide  the  victory.  He  prepared  the  way  in  Switzerland  for 
another  Frenchman,  whose  austere  faith  and  commanding 
genius  were  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  Reformation,  and 
make  the  work  complete.  By  means  of  these  illustrious  men, 
France  took  her  part  in  that  vast  commotion  which  agitated 
christian  society.  It  is  now  time  that  we  should  turn  our 
eyes  towards  that  country. 
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OtfiWMlilj  of  Cliristiaiiity— Enemiet  of  tho  Rofom  in  Franno  ITwj 
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Univebsalitt  is  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  so  with  human  religions.  They  are 
adapted  to  a  certain  people,  and  to  the  degree  of  cultiTation 
they  have  attained;  they  keep  these  nations  stationary,  or 
if  by  any  extraordinary  circumstance  the  people  attain  a 
fuller  growth,  their  religion  is  left  behind,  and  by  that  means 
becomes  useless  to  them. 

There  has  been  an  £g3rptian,  a  Grecian,  a  Latin,  and  even 
a  Jewish  religion ;  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  of  mam- 
kind. 

Its  starting  point  in  man  is  sin ;  and  this  is  a  characteristic 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  race,  but  is  the  heritage  of  every 
human  being.  Hence  the  Gospel,  as  satisfying  the  universal 
and  most  elevated  wants  of  our  nature,  is  received  as  coming 
from  God  by  the  most  barbarous  and  by  the  most  civilized 
nations.  It  does  not,  like  the  religions  of  antiquity,  deify 
national  peculiarities ;  but  it  does  not  destroy  them  as  modem 
cosmopolitism  would  do.  It  does  better ;  it  sanctifies,  en- 
nobles, and  raises  them  to  a  Iioly  unity  by  the  new  and 
living  principle  it  communicates  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world  has  wrought 
a  great  revolution  in  history.  Until  then,  there  had  only 
been  a  history  of  nations ;  now  there  is  a  history  of  man- 
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kind ;  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  education  of  the  human 
race,  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  becx)me  the  his- 
torian's compass,  the  clue  to  history,  and  the  hope  of  the 
nations. 

But  Christianity  exerts  its  influence  not  only  on  all  na- 
tions, but  also  on  every  period  of  their  history. 

At  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  the  world  was  like  a 
torch  about  to  become  extinct,  and  Christianity  rekindled  it 
with  fire  from  heaven. 

Subsequently,  the  barbarian  tribes,  having  rushed  upon 
tlie  Roman  empire,  had  shattered  and  confounded  every 
thing;  and  Christianity,  stemming  that  desolating  torrent 
with  the  cross,  subdued  by  it  the  savage  children  of  the 
north,  and  gave  society  a  new  form. 

Yet  an  element  of  corruption  already  lay  hid  in  the  re- 
ligion carried  by  courageous  mssionaries  to  those  barbarous 
tribes.  Their  faith  came  from  Rome  almost  as  much  ^ 
from  the  Bible.  This  element  soon  gathered  strength ;  man 
everywhere  substituted  himself  for  God, — the  essential  cha-  ' 
ractcristic  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  a  renovation  of  religion 
became  necessary.  This  Christianity  accomplished  at  the 
oj)och  of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  countries  that  we 
,  have  hitherto  surveyed  has  shown  us  the  new  doctrine  re- 
jecting the  extravagances  of  enthusiasts  and  ef  tlie 
new  prophets ;  but  in  the  country  towards  which  we  now 
turn  our  attention,  infidelity  is  the  shoal  which  it  has  to 
encounter.  Nowhere  had  bolder  protests  been  made  against 
the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the  Church :  nowhere  had 
there  been  a  more  striking  development  of  a  certain  love  of 
learning,  independent  of  Christianity,  which  often  ends  in 
irreligion.  France  carried  in  her  bosom  two  reformations  at 
the  same  time, — the  one  of  man,  the  other  of  God.  ".Two 
nations  were  in  her  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  were 
to  be  separated  from  her  bowels."* 

In  France,  the  Reformation  had  to  combat  not  only  with 
infidehty  as  well  as  superstition,  but  there  was  a  third  an- 
tagonist which  it  had  not  yet  encountered,  at  least  in  siiflb 

•  Genesis  xxv.  2?. 
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tomBf  among  the  people  of  Grennan  origin :  this  was  m^ 
monfity.  The  scandals  in  the  Church  were  yery  great* 
delwachery  sat  on  the  throne  of  Francis  I.  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis ;  and  the  austere  virtues  of  the  reformers  irritated 
these  ''  Sardanapaluses.^  Everjrwhere,  no  douht,  but  espe- 
eiallj  in  France,  the  Reformation  was  of  necessity  not  only 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical,  but  moral  also. 

Those  violent  enemies  which  the  Reformation  encountered 
simultaneously  in  France,  gave.it  a  character  altogether 
peculiar.  Nowhere  -did  it  so  often  dwell,  in  dungeons,  or  so 
nmch  resemble  primitive  Christianity  in  faith,  in  charity, 
and  in  the  number  of  its  martyrs.  If,  in  the  countries  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  the  Reformation  was  more 
glorious  by  its  triumphs,  in  that  which  is  now  to  engage 
our  attention,  it  was  still  more  so  by  its  defeats.  If  else^ 
where  it  could  point  to  thrones  and  sovereign  councils, 
hAne  it  might  point  to  scaffolds  and  ^'  hillHside''  meet* 
ings.  Whoever  knows  what  constitutes  the  true  glory  of 
Christianity  upon  earth,  and  the  features  that  assimilate  it 
to  its  Head,  will  study  with  a  livelier  feeling  of  respect  and 
love  the  often  bloods-stained  history  that  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

The  majority  of  the  men  who  have  afterwards  glittered 
on  the  stage  of  the  world  were  bom  in  the  provinces  where 
their  minds  first  began  to  expand.  Paris  is  a  tree  that  pre* 
sents  many  flowers  and  fruits  to  the  eye,  but  whose  roots 
spread  far  and  wide  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  to  draw 
from  thence  the  nutritious  juices  which  they  transform. 
The  Reformation  also  followed  this  law. 
'  The  Alps,  which  beheld  bold  and  christian  men  spring  up 
in  every  canton  and  almost  in  every  valley  of  Switzerland, 
were  destined  in  France  abo  to  cover  with  their  length- 
ened sbadows  the  infancy  of  some  of  the  first  reformers. 
For  ages  they  had  guarded  the  treasure  more  or  less  pure 
In  their  high  valleys,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pied* 
montese  districts  of  Luzerne,  Angrogne,  and  La  Peyrouse. 
Tiie  truth,  which  Rome  could  not  reach  there,  had  spread 

*  SfurdanapaluB  (Henry  II.)  inter  scoria.    Calvin's  Epp.  MS. 
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from  these  yallejs  to  the  other  side  of  these  mountains,  aad 
ak>ng  their  base  to  Provence  and  Dauphiny. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  YIII.,  son  of 
Louis  XL,  a  sickly  and  timid  child,  Innocent  YIIL  had 
assumed  the  pontifical  tiara  (1484).  He  had  seven  or  eight 
sons  by  different  mothers ;  and  hence,  according  to  an  epi- 
gram of  the  times,  Rome  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the 
name  of  Father.* 

There  was  at  that  time  on  all  the  slopes  of  the  Dauphii^ 
ese  Alps,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  a  new  growth 
of  the  old  Waldensian  opinions.  '^  The  roots,"  says  an  old 
chronicler,  "were  continually  putting  forth  new  shoots  in 
every  direction."  f  Bold  men  called  the  Roman  Church  the 
church  of  devils,  and  maintained  that  it  was  as  profitable 
to  pray  in  a  stable  as  in  a  church. 

The  priests,  the  bishops,  and  the  Roman  legates  uttered  a 
cry  of  alarm,  and  on  the  5th  kalends  of  May  (27th  AprU) 
14^7,  Lmocent  YIIL,  the  father  of  the  Romans,  issued  a 
bull  against  these  humble  Christians.  "  To  arms,"  sfdd 
the  pontiff,  "  and  trample  these  heretics  under  foot  as  venom- 
ous serpents."  f 

At  the  approach  of  the  legate,  followed  by  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  and  a  number  of  volunteers,  wlio 
wished  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  Waldenses,  the  latter 
abandoned  their  houses  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
caverns,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  the  birds  flee  for  shdter 
when  the  storm  begins  to  lower.  Not  a  valley,  nor  a  wood, 
nor  a  rock,  escaped  their  persecutors;  everywhere  in  this 
part  of  the  Alps,  and  particularly  on  the  Italian  side,  these 
poor  disciples  of  Christ  were  hunted  down  like  beasts  of  poff* 
At  last  the  pope's  satellites  were  worn  out ;  their  strengfli 
was  exhausted,  their  feet  could  no  longer  scale  the  steep  m- 
treats  of  the  "  heretics,"  and  their  arms  refused  to  stirike. 

*  Octo  nooens  paeros  genait  iotidernqne  paeUas. 
Hono  merito  poterit  dicere  Romft  Patrem. 
f  In  Ebredtmenri  archiepisoopata  yeteres  Waldensfum  hseretieaiai 
fmtam  repnUnlanmt.    Raynald,  AnnaleB  Books,  ad  ann.  1487. 

^  Armis  inEnugant,  eosqae  Tolati   aspides  yenenosos oonoalliKL 

BuU  of  Innooent  YIII.  preserred  at  Cambridge.    L^ger,  ii.  8. 
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In  these  alpine  districts,  then  disturbed  by  Bomish  fiuia^ 
tidsnii  three  leagues  from  the  ancient  town  of  Gap,*  in  the 
direction  of  Grenoble,  not  fsur  from  the  flowery  turf  that 
dothes  the  table-land  of  Bayard's  mountain,  at  the  foot  ol 
the  Aiguille  and  near  the  pass  of  Glaize,  towards  the  place 
where  the  Buzon  takes  its  rise,  stood  and  still  stands  a 
group  of  houses,  half  hidden  by  the  surrounding  trees,  and 
whidi  bears  the  name  of  Farel, — or,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country,  Fareau.f  On  an  extensive  terrace  raised  aboye 
the  neighbouring  cottages  might  be  seen  a  house  of  that 
class  which  is  denominated  Gentilhommiere,  a  manor-house. 
It  was  surrounded  by  an  orchard  which  led  to  the  village. 
Here,  in  these  days  of  trouble,  dwelt  a  noble  family  of  esta- 
blished piety,  known  by  the  name  of  FareLf  In  1489,  the 
very  year  in  which  the  papacy  was  employing  its  severest 
measures  in  Dauphiny,  was  bom  in  this  modest  mansion  a 
son  who  received  the  name  of  William.  Three -brothers, 
Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude,  and  one  sister,  grew  up  with 
WHliam,  and  shared  his  sports  on  the  banks  of  the  Buson 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Bayard. 

There  William's  childhood  and  early  youth  were  passed. 
His  parents  were  among  the  mo9i  devoted  servants  of  the 
papacy.  "  My  father  and  mother  believed  everything,"  he 
teUs  us  himself;  §  '^  and  accordingly  they  brought  up  their 
children  in  all  the  observances  of  Bomish  devotion." 

God  had  bestowed  rare  qualities  on  William  Farel,  such 
as  were  fitted  to  give  him  a  great  afcendency  over  his  fel- 

*  Ckief  town  of  the  Hautes  Alpes. 

t  Rerme  da  Dauphin^,  July  1837,  p.  35.  A^  you  go  from  Grenoble  to 
Gap,  »  quarter  of  an  hoar's  journey  beyond  ihe  last  post-hooBe,  and 
about »  stone's  throw  to  the  right  of  the  Mgh  road,  may  be  seen  the  Til- 
lage of  the  Farels.  The  site  of  the  house  inhabited  by  Farel's  father 
still  shown.  It  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  cottagife,  but  f^om  its  dimen- 
sions St  may  be  seen  that  it  oould  not  have  belonged  to  an  ordinary  honse 
The  present  inhabitant  bears  the  name  of  Farel.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
information  to  M.  Blanc,  pastor  of  Mens. 

X  Gulielmum  Farellum,  Delphinatem,  nobili  fami'ia  ortum.  Bezas 
leonee.— Calvin,  writing  to  Cardinal  Sadolet,  sets  off  Farel's  dlririterwt* 
edness— Mf/t  de  si  noble  tnaison  (sprung  from  so  noble  a  fiuaUy).  OpoS' 
0«la»p.l48. 

{  Du  Tray  usage  de  la  croix,  par  Guillaume  Farel,  p.  987. 
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lowB.  Possessing  a  penetrating  mind  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, sincere  and  upright,  having  a  greatness  of  soul  that 
never  allowed  him,  at  whatever  risk,  to  betray  the  convio- 
tions  of  his  heart,  he  was  remarkable  also  for  ardour,  fire, 
indomitable  courage,  and  daring,  which  never  shrunk  from 
any  obstacle.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  all  the  defects 
allied  to  these  qualities ;  and  his  parents  were  often  compelled 
to  check  his  impetuosity. 

William  threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  su- 
perstitious habits  of  his  credulous  family.  "  I  am  horror- 
struck,"  said  he,  ^^  when  I  consider  the  hours,  the  prayers, 
and  the  divine  honours,  which  I  myself  have  offered  and 
caused  others  to  offer  to  the  cross  and  other  such  things."  * 

Four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Gap,  near  Tallard,  in  a  hill 
that  rises  above  the  impetuous  stream  of  the  Durance,  was 
a  place  in  great  repute,  named  Sainte  Croix  (the  holy  cross). 
William  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  his  father 
and  mother  resolved  to  take  him  thither  on  a  pilgrimage.-{- 
'^  The  cross  in  that  place,"  they  told  him,  '^  is  made  of  the 
very  wood  on  which  Christ  was  crucified." 

The  family  began  their  journey,  and  at  last  reached  the 
highly  venerated  cross,  before  which  they  all  fell  prostrate. 
After  gazing  for  a  time  on  the  sacred  wood  and  the  copper 
of  the  cross,  the  latter  being  made  (as  the  priest  told  them) 
of  the  basin  in  which  Christ  washed  his  apostles'  feet,  the 
pilgrims  turned  their  eyes  to  a  small  crucifix  attached  to  the 
cross  :  "  When  Jhe  devils  send  us  hail  and  thunder,"  con- 
tinued the  priest,  "  this  crucifix  moves  about  so  violently, 
that  it  seems  to  get  loose  from  the  cross,  as  if  desirous  of 
running  at  the  devil,  and  it  continues  throwing  out  sparks  of 
fire  against  the  storm ;  if  it  were  not  for  this,  nothing  would 
be  left  upon  earth."} 

The  pious  pilgrims  were  deeply  moved  by  the  account  of 
these  wonderful  prodigies.  "  No  one,"  continued  the  priest, 
^  sees  or  knows  aught  of  these  things  except  myself  and 

*  Du  vray  usage  de  la  oroix,  by  W.  Farel,  p.  232. 
f  J'estoye  fort  petit  et  k  peine  je  sayoye  lire.    Ibid.  p.  237.    I^  pv^ 
mier  pelorinage  auquel  j'ay  est^  a  est^  a  la  saincte  croix.    Ibid.  p.  28S» 
t  Ibid.  p.  235-239. 
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this  man."  The  pilgrims  turned  their  heads,  and 
strange-looking  person  standing  near  them.  '^  It  was 
fdl  to  look  at  him,"  said  FareL*  White  scales  covered  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes,  "  whether  they  were  there  in  reality,  or 
Satan  only  made  them  appear  so."  This  extraordinary  man, 
whom  the  incredulous  denominated  "the  priest's  wizard,* 
on  1;)eing  appealed  to  by  the  latter,  immediately  replied  thai 
the  prodigy  was  true.f 

A  new  episode  completed  the  picture  by  mingling  a  sus- 
picion of  criminal  disorders  with  these  superstitions.  ^  There 
(Same  up  a  young  woman,  intent  on  other  devotion  than 
that  of  the  cross,  carrying  her  infant  wrapped  in  a  doth. 
Then  the  priest  went  up,  took  hold  of  the  woman  and  child, 
and  led  them  into  the  chapel.  I  may  safely  assert,  that 
never  did  dancer  take  a  woman  and  lead  her  out  more  Ioy- 
ingly  than  these  two  did.  But  such  was  our  blindness,  that 
neither  their  looks  nor  their  gestures,  even  when  they  had 
behaved  in  an  unseemly  manner  before  us,  appeared  other- 
wise than  good  and  holy.  It  was  clear  that  the  woman  and 
my  gallant  of  a  priest  understood  the  miracle  thoroughly, 
and  made  it  a  cover  to  their  intercourse."  f 

Such  is  a  faithful  picture  of  religion  aiid  morals  in  France 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  Morality  and 
belief  were  alike  poisoned,  and  both  required  a  powerful  re- 
novation. The  greater  the  value  attached  to  external  works, 
the  farther  men  were  removed  from  sanctification  of  heart ; 
dead  ordinances  had  been  everywhere  substituted  for  a 
christian  life,  and  a  strange  but  not  unnatural  union  had 
taken  place  between  the  most  scandalous  debauchery  and 
the  most  superstitious  devotion.  Theft  had  been  committed 
before  the  altar,  seduction  practised  in  the  confessional, 
poison  mingled  with  the  consecrated  elements,  adultery 
perpetrated  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Superstition,  by  de- 
stroying belief,  had  destroyed  morality. 

There  were,  however,  numerous  exceptions  in  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  middle  ages.  Even  a  superstitious  faith  might 
be  sincere,  and  of  this  William  Farel  is  an  example.    The 

*  Du  yray  usa^  de  la  oroix,  par  Guillaume  Farel,  p.  2S7. 
t  Ibid.  p.  238.  t  Ibid.  p.  2S6. 
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Bame  zeal  that  aften^'ards  urged  him  to  travel  to  so  many  dil^ 
ferent  places  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  was  at 
this  time  attracting  him  wherever  the  Church  exhibited  a 
miracle  or  claimed  any  adoration.  Dauphiny  had  its  seven 
wonders,  which  long  possessed  the  power  of  striking  the 
imagination  of  the  people.*  But  the  beauties  of  nature  thai 
surrounded  him  had  also  their  influence  in  raising  his  soul 
to  the  Creator. 

The  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alps,  those  summits  covered 
with  eternal  snow, — ^those  vast  rocks,  here  rearing  their  sharp 
peaks  to  heaven,  there  stretching  their  immense  and  jag- 
ged ridges  high  above  the  clouds,  as  if  an  island  was  sus- 
pended in  the  air  ;^— all  these  wonders  of  creation,  which  were 
at  this  time  elevating  the  soul  of  Ulrich  Zwingle  in  the 
Tockenburg,  were  appealing  also  in  mute  but  powerful  Ian-* 
guage  to  the  heart  of  William  Farel  among  the  mountaina 
of  Dauphiny.  He  thirsted  for  life,  for  knowledge,  and  for 
light ; — ^he  aspired  to  be  something  great ; — ^he  asked  permis- 
sion to  study. 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  his  father,  who  thought  that  a 
young  noble  ought  to  know  nothing  beyond  his  rosary  and 
his  sword.  At  this  time  fame  was  trumpeting  the  prowess 
of  a  young  countryman  of  William  FareFs,  a  Dauphinese 
like  himself,  named  Du  Terrail,  but  better  known  as  Bayard, 
who  at  the  battle  of  the  Tar,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  had  just  given  a  signal  display  of  courage.  '^  Such 
sons,''  it  was  observed,  '^  are  like  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a 
strong  man.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of 
them  I"  Accordingly,  Farel's  father  opposed  the  taste  which 
WiHiam  manifested  for  leammg.  But  the  young  man  wa« 
not  to  be  shaken.  God  destined  him  f<Nr  nobler  conquests 
than  those  of  Bayard.  He  persevered  in  his  entreaties,  and 
the  old  gentleman  gave  way  at  lastf 

Farel  immediately  applied  to  study  ¥rith  surprising  ardour. 
The  masters  whom  he  found  in  Dauphiny  were  of  little  help 

*  The  burning  spring,  the  ciBterns  of  Sasienagey  the  manna  of  Brian- 
^on,  &.C. 

t  Com  a  parentihus  tIx  impetrassem  ad  literas  conoessom.  (Fanli 
Natali  Galeoto,  1527.  MS.  letters  belonging  to  the  consisiory  of  Ni  ~ 
obateU 
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to  him^  and  he  had  to  contend  with  bad  methods  and  the  hv- 
capability  of  his  teachers.*  These  difiSculties  excited  instead 
of  discouraging  him,  and  he  soon  surmounted  these  ob- 
stacles. His  brothers  followed  his  example.  Daniel  after- 
wards entered  on  the  career  of  politics,  and  was  employed  in 
important  negotiations  concerning  religion.f  Walter  gained 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Count  of  Furstemberg. 

Farel,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  having  learnt  all 
that  could  be  acquired  in  his  province,  turned  his  eyes  else- 
where. The  renown  of  the  university  of  Paris  had  long  filled 
the  christian  world.  He  desired  to  see  "  this  mother  of  all 
learning,  this  true  lamp  of  the  Church  which  never  knew 
eclipse,  that  clear  and  polished  mirror  of  the  faith,  dimmed 
by  no  cloud,  and  spotted  by  no  touch."}  He  obtained  the 
permission  of  his  parents,  and  set  out  for  the  capital  of 
France. 


CHAPTER  IL 

LooiB  XII.  *nd  the  AsBembly  of  Tours—Francis  and  Margaret — Leamea 
Men — Lefeyre — His  Courses  at  the  Uniyersity— Meeting  between  Le- 
fevre  and  Farel—Farel's  Hesitation  and  Researches — First  Awakening 
— Lefeyre's  Prophecy — Teaches  Justification  by  Faith — Objectiona — 
Disorder  of  the  CoUeges— Effects  on  Farel — Ejection— Sanctiflcation 
of  Life. 

One  day  in  the  year  1510,  or  shortly  after,  the  young  Dau- 
phinese  arrived  in  Paris.  The  province  had  made  him  an 
ardent  follower  of  the  papacy ;  the  capital  was  to  make  him 
something  very  different.  In  France  the  Reformation  was 
not  destined  to  go  forth,  as  in  Germany,  from  a  small  city. 
All  the  movements  that  agitate  the  people  proceed  from  the 

*  A  prsBoeptoribus  prsecipue  in  Latina  lingua  ineptissimis  institutuo, 
FareUi  Epist. 

t  Vie  de  Farel.    MS.  at  Geneva. 

t  Uniyersitatem  Parisiensem  matrem  omnium  scientianim speos 

Inm  fidei  torsum  et  politum Prima  Apellat.  Uniyendt.  an.  lB06t  Bn 

Ubus,  iv.  p.  806. 
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metropolis.  A  concuirence  of  providential  circumstances 
made  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj,  a  focus 
whence  a  spark  of  life  might  easily  escape.  The  young 
man  from'Uie  neighbourhood  of  Gap,  who  arrived  there 
humble  and  ignorant,  was  to  receive  that  spark  in  his  heart, 
and  many  others  with  him. 

Louis  XIL,  the  father  of  his  people,  had  just  convoked 
the  representatives  of  the  French  clergy  to  meet  at  Tours, 
This  prince  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  times  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  so  that  had  this  great  revolution  taken  placu 
during  his  reign,  the  whole  of  France  might  have  become 
protestant.  The  assembly  of  Tours  had  declared  that  the 
king  possessed  the  right  of  waging  war  on  the  pope,  and  of  en- 
forcing the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  These  measures 
were  the  object  of  general  conversation  in  the  colleges,  the  cily, 
and  the  Court ;  and  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  young  Farel. 

Two  children  were  then  growing  up  in  the  court  of  Louis 
XIL  One  was  a  prince  of  tall  stature,  striking  features, 
who  showed  little  moderation  in  his  character,  and  followed 
blindly  wherever  his  passions  led  him ;  so  that  th^  king  was 
in  the  habit  of  saying :  "  That  great  boy  will  spoil  all.*** 
This  was  Francis  of  Angoul^me,  duke  of  Valois,  and  cousin 
to  the  king.  Boisy,  his  tutor,  had  taught  him,  however,  to 
honour  literature. 

By  the  side  of  Francis  was  his  sister  Margaret,  his  senior 
by  two  years,  "  a  princess,"  says  Brantdme,  "  of  great  mind 
and  ability,  both  natural  and  acquired."  f  Accordingly, 
Louis  had  spared  no  pains  in  her  education,  and  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom  hastened  to  acknowledge  her  m 
their  patroness. 

Already,  indeed,  a  group  of  illustrious  men  surrounded 
these  two  Valois.  William  Budoeus,  a  man  giving  the  run  to 
his  passions,  fond  of  the  chase,  living  only  for  his  hawks,  his 
horses,  and  his  hounds,  on  a  sudden,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  had  stopped  short,  sold  his  hunting  train,  and  applied 
himself  to  study  with  the  zeal  he  had  formerly  displayed  in 
*  Meieray,  vol.  iv.  127.  t  Brant.,  Dames  Ulustres,  p.  SSI. 


gOMifiig  Uie  fields  and  forests  with  his  dogs  ;*  the  physimn 

Oop^  Francis  Yatable,  whose  knowledge  of  Hebnfw  was 

adndred  by  the  Jews  themsclyes ;  James  Tasan,  a  celebrated 

Hellenist ;  and  many  others,  enconraged  by  Stephen  Pon- 

dier,  bishop  of  Paris,  by  Louis  Ruz^,  the  cIfII  fieutenant, 

and  by  Francis  do  Luynes,  and  aheady  protected  by  the  two 

young  Valois,  resisted  the  violent  attacks  of  the  Sorbonne^who 

looked  upon  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  the  most 

deadly  heresy.    At  Paris,  as  in  Grermany  and  Switzerland, 

the  restoration  of  sound  doctrine  was  to  be  preceded  by 

the  revival  of  letters.    But  in  France  the  hands  that  thus 

pnlpared  the  materials  were  not  destined  to  construct  the 

edifice. 
Among  all  the  doctors  who  then  adorned  the  capital,  was 

observed  a  man  of  very  diminutive  stature,  of  mean  appear- 
ance, and  humble  origin,f  whose  intellect,  learning,  and 
powerful  eloquence  had  an  indefinable  attraction  for  all  who 
heard  him.  His  name  was  Lefevre ;  and  he  was  bom  about 
1455  at  Etaples,  a  village  in  Picardy.  He  had  received 
a  rode,  or  as  Theodore  Beza  calls  it,  a  barb^urous  education; 
hat  his  genius  had  supplied  the  want  of  masters ;  and  his 
piety,  learning,  and  nobility  of  soul,  shone  out  with  so  much 
the  brighter  lustre.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  it  would 
appear  that  his  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  had  led  him  into 
Asia  and  Africa4  As  early  as  1493,  Lefevre,  then  doctor 
of  divinity,  was  professor  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He 
immediately  occupied  a  distinguished  rank,  and,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Erasmus,  was  the  first.§ 

Lefevre  saw  that  he  had  a  task  to  perform.  Although 
attached  to  the  practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  resolved 
to  attack  the  barbarism  then  prevailing  in  the  univei^ty  ;|| 

« 

*  His  wife  and  sons  came  to  Geneya  in  1540,  after  his  death. 

f  Homunculi  unius  neqne  genere  insignis.    Bezss  Icones. 

^  In  his  Commentary  on  2  Thessalonians  ii.  wiU  be  found  a  oorioiis  ao- 
aoont  of  Mecca  and  its  temple,  famished  to  him  by  some  traToUer. 

I  Fabro,  viro  quo  Tix  in  multis  millibus  reperias  yel  integriorem  tbI 
homaniorem,  says  Erasmus.    Epp.  p.  174. 

I  Barbariem  nobillssimflB  academise  ....  inoumbentem  defanidL 
leooM. 
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he  began  to  teach  theyarioTis  hfanches  of  {Ailoaaphyirith  a 
clearness  hitherto  unknown.  He  endearonred  to  reyire  the 
study  of  languages  and  learned  antiquity.  He  went  farther 
than  this ;  he  perceived  that,  as  regards  a  work  of  regenera* 
lion,  philosophy  and  learning  are  insufficient  Abandoning, 
therefore,  scholasticism,  which  for  so  many  ages  had  reigned 
supreme  in  the  schools,  he  returned  to  the  Bible,  and  reviyed 
in  Christendom  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  evan- 
gelical learning.  He  did  not  devote  his  time  to  dry  researches, 
he  went  torthe  heart  of  the  Bible.  His  eloquence,  his  can- 
dour, his  amiability,  captivated  all  hearts.  Serious  and  fer- 
vent in  the  pulpit,  he  indulged  in  a  sweet  familiarity  with 
his  pupils.  "  He  loves  me  exceedingly,"  wrote  Glarean,  one 
of  their  number,  to  his  friend  Zwingle.  '^  Full  of  candour  and 
kindness,  he  often  sings,  prays,  disputes,  and  laughs  at  the 
follies  of  the  world  with  me.***  Accordingly,  a  great  number 
of  disciples  from  every  country  sat  at  his  feet. 

This  man,  with  all  his  learning,  submitted  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child  to  every  observance  of  the  Church*  He" 
passed  as  much  time  in  the  churches  as  in  his  study,  so  that 
a  close  anion  seemed  destined  to  unite  the  aged  doctor  of 
Picardy  and  the  young  scholar  of  Dauphiny.  When  two 
natures  so  similar  as  these  meet  together,  though  it  be  within 
the  wide  circuit  of  a  capital,  they  tend  to  draw  near  each 
other.  In  his  pious  pilgrimages,  young  Farel  soon  noticed 
an  aged  man,  and  was  struck  by  his  devotion.  He  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  images,  and  remained  long  on 
his  knees,  praying  with  fervour  and  devoutly  repeating  hit 
hours.  '^  Never,"  said  Farel,  '^  never  had  I  seen  a  chanter  of 
the  mass  sing  it  with  greater  reverence."-!-  This  man  wai 
Lefevre.  William  Farel  immediately  desired  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him;  and  could  not  restrain  his  joy  when 
he  found  himself  Idndly  received  by  this  celebrated  man. 
William  had  gained  his  object  in  coming  to  the  capital 
From  that  time  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  converse  with 
the  doctor  of  Etaples,  to  listen  to  him,  to  hear  his  admirable 

*  Sapra  modmn  me  amat  totns  inteicer  et  eandidof ,  BMeum  oantilbti 
liidit,  dlfpntat,  ridet  meoimi.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  26. 
t  Ep.  de  Farel  k  tous  Beicnenn,  peoples  et  paatean. 
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lessons,  and  to  kneel  with  him  deyontlj  before  the  same 
shrines.  Often  might  the  aged  Lefeyre  and  bis  yoong  dis« 
dple  be  seen  adorning  an  image  of  the  Virgin  with  flowers ; 
and  alone,  far  from  all  Paris,  far  from  its  scholars  and  its 
doctors,  they  murmured  in  concert  the  fervent  prayers  they 
oflered  up  to  Mary.* 

FareFs  attachment  to  Leferre  was  noticed  by  many.  The 
respect  felt  towards  the  old  doctor  was  reflected  on  his 
foung  disciple.  This  illustrious  friendship  drew  the  Dan- 
phinese  from  his  obscurity.  He  soon  acquired  a  reputation 
for  zeal ;  and  many  devout  rich  persons  in  Paris  intrusted 
him  with  various  sums  of  money  intended  for  the  support  of 
the  poorer  students.-|- 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  Lefevre  and  his  disciple  arrived  at 
a  clear  perception  of  the  truth.  It  was  not  the  hope  of  a 
rich  benefice  or  a  propensity  to  a  dissolute  life  which  bound 
Farel  to  the  pope ;  those  vulgar  ties  were  not  made  for 
souls  like  his.  To  him  the  pope  was  the  visible  head  of  the 
Church,  a  sort  of  deity,  by  whose  commandments  souls 
might  be  saved.  Whenever  he  heard  any  one  speaking 
against  this  highly  venerated  pontiff',  he  would  gnash  his 
teeth  like  a  furious  wolf,  and  would  have  called  down 
lightning  from  heaven  "  to  overwhelm  the  guilty  wretch 
with  utter  ruin  and  confusion.'' — "  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  in 
the  cross,  in  pilgrimages,  images,,  vows,  and  relics.  What 
the  priest  holds  in  his  hands,  puts  into  the  box,  and  there 
shuts  it  up,  eats,  and  gives  o^ers  to  eat,  is  my  only  true 
God,  and  to  me  there  is  no  other,  either  in  heaven  or  upon 
earth."  \ — ^'  Satan,"  says  he  in  another  place,  '^  had  so  lodged 
the  pope,  the  papacy,  and  all  that  is  his  in  my  heart,  that 
even  the  pope  had  not  so  much  of  it  in  himself." 

Thus,  the  more  Farel  appeared  to  seek  God,  the  more  his 
piety  decayed  and  superstition  increased  in  his  soul ;  every- 
thing was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  He  has  himself  de- 
scribed this  condition  in  energetic  language  :§  '^  Alas  I  how 

*  Floribus  jubebat  Maxianum  idolum,  dam  miB  8oU  murmurarenmi 
preces  Marianas  ad  idolum,  omari.    Farel  to  Pellican,  anno  1556. 

t  Geneva  MS.  t  ^P-  de  Farel.    A  tous'seigneun,  Slo. 

§  Quo  plus  pcrgere  et  promovere  adnitebar,  eo  amplios 
Farellus  Galooto,  MS.  Lettert)  at  Neafohaiel. 
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I  shudder  at  myself  and  at  my  faults,"  said  he,  "  when  I 
think  upon  it ;  and  how  great  and  wonderful  a  work  of  God 
it  is,  that  man  should  ever  have  been  dragged  from  such  an 
abyss  I " 

From  this  abyss  he  emerged  only  by  degrees.  He  had  at 
first  studied  the  profane  authors ;  his  piety  finding  no  food 
there,  he  began  to  meditate  on  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  in- 
fatuated as  he  was  before,  these  legends  only  made  him 
still  more  so*  He <hen  attached  himself  to  several  docton 
of  the  age ;  but  as  he  had  gone  to  them  in  wretchedness,  he 
left  them  more  wretched  still.  At  last  he  began  to  study 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  expected  to  learn  from  Aristotle 
how  to  be  a  Christian ;  again  his  hopes  were  disappointed. 
Books,  images,  relics,  Aristotle,  Mary,  and  the  saints — all 
proved  unavailing.  His  ardent  soul  wandered  from  one 
human  wisdom  to  another,  without  finding  the  means  of 
allaying  its  burning  thirst. 

Meantime  the  pope,  allowing  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  called  The  Holy  Bible,  Farel  began 
to  read  them,  as  Luther  had  done  in  the  cloister  at  Erfurth ; 
he  was  amazedf  at  seeing  that  everything  upon  earth  was 
different  from  what  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Perhaps  he 
was  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  truth,  but  on  a  sudden  a 
thicker  darkness  plunged  him  into  another  abyss.  "  Satan 
came  suddenly  upon  me,"  said  he,  "  that  he  might  not  lose 
his  prize,  and  dealt  with  me  according  to  his  custom."  {  A 
terrible  struggle  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  word  of 
the  Church  tlien  took  place  in  his  heart.  If  he  met  with 
any  passages  of  Scripture  opposed  to  the  Romish  practices, 
he  cast  down  his  eyefe,  blushed,  and  dared  not  believe  what 
he  read.§  "  Alas !"  said  he,  fearing  to  keep  his  looks  fixed  on 
the  Bible,  "  I  do  not  well  understand  these  things  ;  I  must 
give  a  very  different  meaning  to  the  Scriptures  from  that 
which  they  seem  to  have.  I  must  keep  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Church,  and  indeed  of  the  pope." 

*  Q^8B  de  Sanctis  conscripta  offendebam,  yerum  ex  stulto  inaanniw 
faoiebant.    FarelluB  Galeoto,  MS.  Letters  at  Neufchatel. 
f  Farel.    A  tous  seigneurs,  &c.  t  Ibid. 

§  Ocalos  demittens,  visis  non  credcbam     Farellos  Natali  Gral— ta 
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One  day,  as  he  was  reading  the  Bible,  a  doctpr  iriio  hap- 
pened to  come  in  rebuked  him  'shaiply.  ^  No  man,**  aaid 
he,  ^  onght  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  before  he  has  learnt 
phflpsophy  and  taken  his  degree  in  arts."  This  was  a  pre- 
paration the  apostles  had  not  required ;  but  Farel  believed 
him*  "  I  was,**  says  he,  ^  the  most  wretched  of  men,  shut- 
ting my  eyes  lest  I  should  see."* 

From  that  time  the  young  Dauphinese  had  a  return  to  his 
Romish  fervour.  The  legends  of  the  saints  inflamed  his 
imagination.  The  greater  the  severity  of  the  monastic  rules, 
the  greater  was  the  attraction  he  felt  towards  theuL  In  the 
nudst  of  the  woods  near  Paris,  some  Carthusians  inhabited 
a  group  of  gloomy  cells;  he  visited  them  with  reverence, 
and  shared  in  their  austerities.  '^  I  was  wholly  employed, 
day  and  night,  in  serving  the  devil,"  said  he,  ''after  the 
fashion  of  that  man  of  sin,  the  pope.  I  had  my  Pantheon 
in  my  heart,  and  such  a  troop  of  mediators,  saviours,  and 
gods,  that  I  might  well  have  passed  for  a  papal  register." 

The  darkness  could  not  grow  deeper;  the  morning  star 
was  soon  to  arise,  and  it  was  destined  to  appear  at  Lc- 
fevre's  voice.  There  were  already  some  gleams  of  light  in 
the  doctor  of  Staples ;  an  inward  conviction  told  him  that 
the  Church  could  not  long  remain  in  its  actual  position ;  and 
often,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  return  from  saying  mass, 
or  of  rising  from  before  some  image,  the  old  man  would  turn 
towards  his  youthful  disciple,  and  grasping  him  by  the  hand 
would  say  in  a  serious  tone  of  voice :  "  My  dear  William, 
God  will  renew  the  world,  and  you  will  see  it  1"-|-  Farel  did 
not  thoroughly  understand  these  words.  Yet  Lefevre  did  not 
confine  himself  to  this  mysterious  language ;  a  great  change 
which  was  then  wrought  in  him,  was  destined  to  produce  a 
similar  effect  on  his  disciple. 

The  old  doctor  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  task ;  he  was 
carefully  collecting  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
and  arranging  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  their 

*  Oculos  a  luce  avertebam.    Farellus  Natali  Graleoto. 

f  A  tons  seigneurs.— Soe  also  his  letter  to  Pellican.  Ante  annos  pioi 
minus  quadraginta,  mo  manu  apprehensum  ita  aUoqnebator :  **  Onllelme, 
oportet  orbem  immntari  et  tu  videbis  !" 
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names  are  found  in  the  calendar.  Two  months  had  already 
been  printed,  when  one  of  those  beams  of  light  which  come 
from  heaven,  suddenly  ilhiminated  his  soul.  He  could  not 
resist  the  disgust  which  such  puerile  superstitions  must  ever 
cause  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  llie  sublimity  of  the 
Word  of  God  made  him  perceive  the  paltry  nature  of  these 
fables.  They  now  appeared  to  him  no  better  than  "  brim- 
stone fit  to  kindle  the  fire  of  idolatry.''*  He  abandoned  his 
work,  and  throwing  these  legends  aside,  turned  ardently 
towards  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  the  moment  when  Lefevre, 
quitting  the  wondrous  tales  of  the  saints,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  Word  of  God,  a  new  era  began  in  Franfte,  and  is  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

In  effect,  Lefevre,  weaned  from  the  fables  of  the  Breviary, 
began  to  study  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  the  light  increased 
rapidly  in  his  heart,  and  he  immediately  imparted  to  his  dis« 
ciples  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  we  find  m  his 
commentaries.-J-  Strange  doctrines  were  those  for  the  school 
and  for  the  age,  which  were  then  first  heard  in  Paris,  and 
disseminated  by  the  press  throughout  the  christian  world. 
We  may  easily  understand  that  the  young  disciples  who 
listened  to  them  were  aroused,  impressed,  and  changed  by 
them;  and  that  thus,  prior  to  the  year  1512,  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  was  preparing  for  France. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  overthrew  by 
a  single  blow  tho  subtleties'  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  ob- 
servances of  popery,  was  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Sorbonne.  "  It  is  God  alone,"  said  the  doctor,  and  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  university  must  have  been  astonished  as 
they  re-echoed  such  strange  sounds,  "  it  is  Grod  alone,  who 
by  his  grace,  through  faith,  justifies  unto  everlasting  life.| 

*  A  tous  seignears,  penples  et  pasteurs. 

f  The  first  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  that  of  1512.  A  copy  is  extant  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale  of  Paris.  The  second  edition  is  that  Arom  which  I  quote.  The 
learned  Simon  says  (Observations  on  the  New  Testament),  that  **  James 
Leferre  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  skilful  commentators  o' 
the  age.*'    We  should  give  him  greater  praise  than  this. 

t  Solus  enim  Deus  est  qui  banc  justitiam  per  fidem  tradit,  qui  lob 
gratia  ad  vitam  justificat  teternam.    Fabri  Ck>mm.  in  Cpp.  Panli,  p.  70. 
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Ibere  is  a  righteousness  of  works,  there  is  a  rigfateoiuniess 
of  grace;  the  one  cometh  from  man,  the  other  from  Gk)d; 
one  is  earthly  and  passeth  away,  the  other  is  heavenly  and 
eternal;  one  is  the  shadow  and  the  sign,  the  other  the  light 
and  the  truth;  one  makes  sin  known  to  us  that  we  may 
escape  death,  the  other  reveals  grace  that  we  may  obtain 
Ufe."* 

"  What  then!**  asked  his  hearers,  as  they  listened  to  this 
teaching,  which  contradicted  that  of  four  centuries;  "  has 
any  one  man  been  ever  justified  without  works?"  ^  One!" 
answered  Lefevre,  "  they  are  innumerable.  How  many 
people  of  disorderly  lives,  who  have  ardently  prayed  for  the 
grace  of  baptism,  possessing  faith  alone  in  Christ,  and  who, 
if  they  died  the  moment  after,  have  entered  into  the  life  of 
the  blessed  without  works  I" — "  If,  therefore,  we  are  not  jus- 
tified by  works,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  perform  them,"  re^ed 
some.  The  Paris  doctor  answered,  and  the  other  reformers 
would  not  perhaps  have  altogether  approved  of  this  reply : 
''  Certainly  not  I  they  are  not  in  vain.  If  I  hold  a  mirror  to 
the  sun,  its  image  is  reflected ;  the  more  I  polish  and  clear 
it,  the  brighter  is  the  reflection ;  but  if  we  allow  it  to  become 
tarnished,  the  splendour  of  the  sun  is  dimmed.  It  is  the 
same  with  justification  in  those  who  lead  an  impure  life." 
In  this  passage,  Lefevre,  like  Augustine  in  many,  does  not 
perhaps  make  a  sufiicient  distinction  between  sanctification 
and  justification.  The  doctor  of  Staples  reminds  us  strongly 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hippona.  Those  who  lead  an  miholy  life 
have  never  received  justification,  and  therefore  cannot  lose  it 
But  Lefevre  may  have  intended  to  say  that  the  Christian, 
when  he  has  fallen  into  any  sin,  loses  the  assurance  of  sal- 
vation, and  not  salvation  itself.  If  so,  there  is  no  objection 
to  be  made  against  his  doctrine. 

Thus  a  new  life  and  a  new  teaching  had  penetrated  into 
the  university  of  Paris.  The  doctrine  of  faith,  formerly 
preached  in  Gaul  by  Pothinus  and  Irensens,  was  heard  there 
again.  From  this  time  there  were  two  puties,  two  people 
in  this  great  school  of  Christendom.    Lefevre*s  lessons  and 

*  Ilia  ninbratile  vestigium  atqu6  signum,  luBO  lux  et  Teritaa  eft.  BUni 
Comm.  in  Epp.  Pauli,  p.  70. 
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Ihe  zeal  of  his  disciples  formed  the  most  striking  contnult 
to  the  scholastic  teaching  of  the  majority  of  the  doctois, 
and  the  irregular  and  firivolous  lives  of  most  of  the  students. 
In  the  colleges,  they  were  far  more  busily  engaged  in  learn- 
ing their  parts  in  comedies,  in  masquerading,  and  in  mounter- 
bank  farces,  than  in  studying  the  oracles  of  God.  In  these 
plays  the  honour  of  the  great,  of  the  princes,  of  the  king 
himself,  was  frequently  attacked.  The  parliament  in- 
terfered about  this  period;  and  summoning  the  principals 
of  several  colleges  before  them,  forbade  those  indulgent 
masters  to  permit  such  dramas  to  be  represented  in  their 
houses.* 

But  a  more  powerful  diversion  than  the  decrees  of  par- 
liament suddenly  came  to  correct  these  disorders.  Jesus  Christ 
was  preached.  Great  was  the  uproar  on  the  benches  of  the 
university,  and  the  students  began  to  occupy  themselves 
almost  as  much  with  the  evangelical  doctrines  as  with  the 
quibbles  of  the  school  or  with  comedies.  Many  of  those  whose 
lives  were  the  least  irreproachable,  adhered  however  to  the 
doctrine  of  works ;  and  feeling  that  the  doctrine  of  faith  con- 
demned their  way  of  living,  they  pretended  that  St.  James  was 
opposed  to  St.  Paul.  Lefevre,  resolving  to  defend  the  treasure 
he  had  discovered,  showed  the  agreement  of  these  two  apostles : 
"  Does  not  St.  James  in  his  first  chapter  declare  that  every 
good  and  perfect  ^ft  cometh  down  from  above  ?     Now,  who 

will  deny  that  justification  is  the  good  and  perfect  gift? 

K  we  see  a  man  moving,  the  respiration  that  we  perceive  is 
to  us  a  sign  of  life.  Thus  works  are  necessary,  but  only  as 
signs  of  a  living  faith,  which  is  accompanied  by  justification.-]- 

Do  eye-salves  or* lotions  give  light  to  the  eye? No  1  it  is 

the  influence  of  the  sun.  Well,  then,  these  lotions  and  these 
eye-salves  are  our  works.  The  ray  that  the  sun  darts  from 
above  is  justification  itself.**  ( 

Farel  listened  earnestly  to  this  teaching.  These  words  of 
salvation  by  grace  had  immediately  an  indescribable  charm 

•  Crevier,  Hist,  de  rUniversite,  v.  95. 

t  Opera  signa  ViTS  fidei,  qaam  jastificatio  seqnHnr.    Fabri  Coomb.  In 
Bpp.  Pauli,  p.  73. 
X  Sed  ladiiu  desuper  a  sole  yibratof ,  justifioalio  eai.    lUd 
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kr  Um.  Every  objection  fell :  every  struggle  oeaaecL  Na 
Mdoer  had  Lefevre  put  forward  this  doctrine  than  Farel  eow 
faneed  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  soul.  He  had  undergone 
labonr  and  conflicts  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  could  not 
iave  himself.  Accordingly,  immediately  he  saw  in  the  Word 
that  God  saves  freely,  he  believed.  ''  Lefevre,"  said  he, 
^  extricated  me  from  the  £alse  opinion  of  human  meritSy  and 
taught  me  that  everything  came  from  grace :  which  I  believed 
as  soon  as  it  was  spoken.'^  Thus  by  a  conversion  as 
proBipt  and  decisive  as  that  of  St  Paul  was  Fard  led  to  the 
&ith, — that  Farel  who  (as  Theodore  Beza  says),  undismayed 
by  difficulties,  threats,  abuse,  or  blows,  won  over  to  Jesus 
(Surist  Montbelliard,  Neufchatel,  Lausanne,  Aigle^  and  finally 
G^eneva.•l• 

Meanwhile  Lefevre,  continuing  his  lessons,  and  delighting, 
as  Luther  did,  in  employing  contrasts  and  paradoxes  con- 
taining weighty  truths,  extolled  the  greatness  of  the  mysteries 
of  redemption :  "  Ineflable  exchange,"  exclaimed  he,  "  the 
innocent  One  is  condemned  and  the  criminal  acquitted ;  the 
Blessing  is  cursed,  and  he  who  was  cursed  is  blessed ;  the 
Life  dies,  and  the  dead  live ;  the  Glory  is  covered  with  shame, 
and  He  who  was  put  to  shame  is  covered  with  glory."J  The 
pious  doctor,  going  still  deeper,  acknowledged  that  all  sal- 
vation proceeds  from  the  sovereignty  of  God*s  love.  "  Those 
who  are  saved,"  said  he,  "  are  saved  by  election,  by  grace, 
by  the  will  of  God,  not  by  their  own.  Our  own  election, 
will,  and  works,  are  of  no  avail :  thcelection  of  God  alone  is 
profitable.  When  we  are  converted,  it  is  not  our  conversion 
that  makes  us  the  elect  of  God,  but  the  grace,  will,  and 
election  of  God  which  convert  us."§ 

But  Lefevre  did  not  confine  himself  to  doctrines  alone :  if 
he  gave  to  God  the  glory,  he  required  obedience  from  man, 
and  urged  the  obligations  which  proceed  firom  the  great 
[in vileges  of  the  Christian.    "  If  thou  art  a  member  of  Christ's 

*  FareL    A  tons  seigneurs. 

f  Nullis  difficultatibus  fractus,  nullis  minis,  conyitiis,  yerberibus  deni- 
que  inflictis  territus.    Bezao  Icones. 

X  0  ineffabile  commercium  !  ....  Fabri  Comm.  145,  versOk 

§  Inefficax  est  ad  hoc  ipsum  nostra  voluntas,  nostra  eleotio :  Dei 
iilectio  efficaoisaima  et  potentissima  est,  &c.    Ibid.  p.  80,  Y«rauw     ' 
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CSiardi,  thou  art  ako  a  member  of  his  body/'  said  he  ^  ^  and 
if  thou  art  a  member  of  Christ's  body,  thou  art  full  of  (hia^ 
Divinity ;  for  in  him  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.  Ohl  if  men  could  but  understand  this  privilegei^ 
how  chastely,  purely,  and  holily  would  they  live,  and  they- 
would  look  upon  all  the  glory  of  this  world  as  disgrace,  in 
comparison  with  that  inner  glory  which  is  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  the  flesh."* 

Lefevre  perceived  that  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  Word 
is  a  lofty  station;  and  he  exercised  it  with  unshaken 
fidelity.  The  corruption  of  the  times,  and  particularly  thai 
of  the  clergy,  excited  his  indignati(m,  and  became  the  subject 
of  severe  rebuke.  ^^  How  scandalous  it  is,"  said  he,  "  to  see  a 
bishop  asking  persons  to  drink  with  him,  gambling,  rattling 
the  dice,  spending  his  time  with  hawks  and  dogs,  and  in 
hunting,  hallooing  after  rooks  aud  deer,  and  fk'equenting 

houses  of  ill-fame  If 0  men  deserving  a  severer  punisli- 

ment  than  Sardanapalus  himself  I" 
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Farel  and  the  Saints — ^The  University — Farel's  ConTenioB->Farel  and 
Luther — Other  Disciples — Date  of  the  Reform  in  France— Spontaneooe 
Rise  of  the  different  Reforms — Which  was  the  first  1— Lefevre's  Plaot^ 

Thus  taught  Lefevre.  Farel  listened,  trembling  with  emo- 
tion ;  he  received  all,  and  rushed  suddenly  into  the  new  path 
that  was  opering  before  him.  There  was,  however,  one' 
point  of  his  ancient  faith  which  he  could  not  as  yet  entirely 
renounce ;  this  was  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  best 
spirits  often  have  these  relics  of  darkness,  which  they  cling 
to  after  their  illumination.  Farel  was  astonished  as  he 
heard  the  illustrious  doctor  declare  that  Christ  alone  should 

*  Si  de  corpore  Christi,  divinitate  repletos  es.  Fabri  Comm.  p.  176,  yerso. 
t  Et  yirgunndas  grwaio  tenentem,  oam  sua^iis  sermones  miseentmi. 
Ibid.  p.  208. 
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Ae  inroked.  ^  Religion  has  but  one  fonndatioii,*  t«M 
feyre,  '*  one  object,  one  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  for  evei^ 
more :  alone  hath  He  trodden  the  wine-press.  Let  vb  nol 
then  call  ourselves  after  St  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  St  Peter. 
The  cross  of  Christ  alone  openeth  the  gates  of  heaven,  and 
shuttcth  the  gates  of  helL''  When  he  heard  these  words,  a 
fierce  conflict  took  place  in  FareFs  soul.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  beheld  the  multitude  of  saints  with  the  Church ;  on  the 
other,  Jesus  Christ  alone  with  his  master.  Now  he  inclined  to 
one  side,  now  to  another ;  it  was  his  last  error  and  his  last 
battle.  He  hesitated,  he  still  clung  to  those  yenerable  men 
and  women  at  whose  feet  Rome  falls  in  adoration.  At  length 
the  decisive  blow  was  struck  from  above.  The  scales  fell  from 
.his  eyes.  Jesus  alone  appeared  deserving  of  his  worship. 
"  Then,**  said  he,  "  popery  was  utterly  overthrown ;  I  began 
to  detest  it  as  devilish,  and  the  holy  Word  of  God  had  the 
chief  place  in  my  heart.*** 

Public  events  accelerated  the  course  of  Farel  and  his 
friends.  Thomas  de  Yio,  who  afterwards  contended  with 
Luther  at  Augsburg  and  at  Leipsic,  having  advanced  in  one 
of  his  works  that  the  pope  was  the  absolute  monarch  Qf  the 
Church,  Louis  XII.  laid  the  book  before  the  university  in 
the  month  of  February  1512.  James  Allmain,  one  of  the 
youngest  doctors,  a  man  of  profound  genius  and  indefati- 
gable application,  read  before  the  faculty  of  theology  a  refri- 
tation  of  the  cardinaFs  assertions,  which  was  received  with 
the  greatest  applause.f 

What  impression  must  not  such  discourses  have  produced 
on  the  minds  of  Lefevre's  young  disciples  I  Could  they  hesi- 
tate when  the  university  seemed  impatient  under  the  papal 
yoke  ?  If  the  main  body  itself  was  in  motion,  ought  not  they 
to  rush  forward  as  skirmishers  and  clear  the  way  ?  "  It  was 
necessary,"  said  Farel,  "  that  popery  should  have  fallen 
little  by  little  from  my  heart ;  for  it  did  not  tumble  down  at 
the  first  shock.**}  He  contemplated  the  abyss  of  supersti- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  plunged.    Standing  on  the  brink, 

•  Farel.    A  tons  seigneurs. 

t  Cr^vier,  Hist,  de  rUniversite  de  Pwfe»  V.  SL 

t  Farel.    A  tous  seigneurs. 
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he  once  more  surveyed  its  depth  with  an  anxious  eye,  aii4^ 
shrunk  back  with  a  feeling  of  terror.  '^  Oh  I  what  horroi 
do  I  feel  at  myself  and  my  sins,  when  I  think  of  these 
things  r  exclaimed  he.*  "  0  Lord,"  he.  continued,  "  would 
that  my  soul  had  served  thee  with  a  living  faith,  as  thy 
obedient  servants  have  done ;  would  that  it  had  prayed  to  and 
honoured  4hee  as  much  as  I  have  given  my  heart  to  the  mas« 
and  to  serve  that  enchanted  wafer,  giving  it  all  honourl"  In 
such  terms  did  the  youthful  Dauphinese  deplore  his  past  lifey 
and  repeat  in  tears,  as  St  Augustine  had  done  before :  "  I 
have  known  Thee  too  late ;  too  late  have  I  loved  Thee  I"  ^ 

Farel  had  found  Jesus  Christ;  and  having  reached  the 
port,  he  was  delighted  to  find  repose  after  such  terrible  storms.-)* 
'^  Now,"  said  he,  "  every  thing  appears  to  me  under  a  fresh 
aspect.}  Scripture  is  deared  up ;  prophecy  is  opened ;  the 
apostles  shed  a  strong  light  upon  my  souL§  A  voice,  till 
now  unknown,  the  voice  of  Christ,  my  Shepherd,  my  Master, 
my  Teacher,  speaks  to  me  with  power."||  He  was  so  changed 
that,  "  instead  of  the  murderous  heart  of  a  ravening  wolf,  he 
came  back  "  he  tells  us,  '^  quietly,  like  a  meek  and  harmless 
lamb,  having  his  heart  entity  J^hdrawn  from  the  popei  and 
given  to  Jesus  Christ,"^ 

Having  escaped  from  so  great  an  evil,  he  turned  towards 
the  Bible,**  and  began  to  study  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  much 
eamestness.-i-i-  He  read  the  Scriptures  constantly,  with  ever 
increasing  sdBG&ction,  and  God  enlightened  him  from  day  to 
day.  He  still  continued  to  attend  the  churches  of  the  esta« 
blished  worship ;  but  what  found  he  there  ?  Ipud  voices,  in- 
terminable chantings,  and  words  spoken  without  understands 
ing4t    Accordingly,  when  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 

*  FareL    A  tons  seixnenrB. 

t  Animus  per  varia  jactatue,  yerom  nactus  portum,  soli  h»sit.    Faztl 
Gal^oto. 

X  Jam  rerum  nova  fades.    Ibid. 

§  Notior  scriptura,  apertiores  prophetsB,  Incidiores  apostoli.    Ibid. 

H  Agnita  pastoris,  magistri,  et  pnsceptoris  Chiisti  yoz.    Ibid. 

^  Farel.    A  ious  seigneurs. 

**  Lego  sacra  ut  causam  inyeniam.    Farel  Galeoio. 

ft  Life  of  Farel,  Genera  and  Choupard  MSS. 

tt  GlamoiiM  miilti,  canUones  innomera.    Fsjfel  Gakoto, 
MS. 
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flmt  was  passing  near  an  image  or  an  ahar,  lie  wcoH  exdam^ 
''Thou  alone  art  Grod!  thou  alone  art  wise!  thou  alone  art 
good  I*  Nothing  must  be  taken  away  from  thy  holy  law, 
and  nothing  added.  For  thou  alone  art  the  Lord,  and  Ihon 
alone  wilt  and  must  command." 

Thus  fell  in  his  eyes  all  men  and  all  teachers  from  the 
height  to  which  his  imagination  had  raised  them,  and  he 
now  saw  nothing  in  the  world  but  God  and  his  Word.  The 
other  doctors  of  Paris,  by  their  persecutions  of  Lefevrc,  had 
already  fallen  in  his  esteem ;  but  erelong  Lefevre  himself, 
his  beloYcd  guide,  was  no  more  than  a  man  like  hhnseif. 
He  loved  and  venerated  him  still ;  but  God  alone  became  his 
master. 

Of  all  the  reformers,  Farel  and  Luther  are  perhaps  Hiose 
whose  early  spiritual  developments  are  best  known  to  us,  and 
who  had  to  pass  through  the  greatest  struggles.  Quidc  and 
ardent,  men  of  conflict  and  strife,  they  underwent  the  severest 
trials  before  attaining  peace.  Farel  is  the  pioneer  of  fbe  R^ 
formation  in  France  and  Switzerland;  he  rushes  Into  the 
wood,  and  hews  down  the  aged  giants  of  the  forest  with  his 
axe.  Calvin  came  after,  like  Melancthon,  from  whom  he 
differs  indeed  in  character,  but  whom  he  resembles  in  his 
part  as  theologian  and  organizer.  These  two  men,  who 
have  something  in  common  with  the  legislators  of  antiquity, 
— the  one  in  its  graceful,  the  other  in  its  severe  style, — built 
up,  settled,  and  gave  laws  to  the  territory  conquered  by  the 
first  two  reformers.  If,  however,  Luther  and  Farel  approxi- 
mate in  some  of  their  features,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  latter  resembles  the  Saxon  reformer  in  one  aspect  only. 
Besides  his  superior  genius,  Luther  had,  in  all  that  concerned 
the  Church,  a  moderation  and  wisdom,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  past,  a  comprehensive  judgment,  and  even  an  organizing 
faculty,  that  did  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  the  Dau- 
phinese  reformer. 

Farel  was  not  the  only  young  Frenchman  into  whose 
mind  the  new  light  then  beamed.  The  doctrines  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  doctor  of  Etaples  fermented 
among  the  crowd  who  listened  to  his  lectures,  and  in  his 

*  Vere  tu  solus  Deus.    Farel  Galeoto,  Neufchatel  BfS. 
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school  were  trained  the  daring  sddiers  who,  in  the  honr  9$ 
battle,  were  to  contend  evea  to  the  loot  of  the  «caffoU. 
They  liBtened,  compared,  discoBsed,  and  keenly  argued  09 
both  sides*  It  is  probable  that  among  the  smsJl  number  of 
scholars  who  defended  the  truth  was  young  Peter  Robert 
Olivetan,  bom  at  Noyon  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  een*- 
tury,  who  afterwards  translated  the  Bible  into  French  from 
Lefevre's  version,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
draw  the  attrition  of  a  youth  of  his  family,  also  a  native  of 
Noyon,  to  the  Gospel,  and  who  became  the  most  illustriouB 
chief  of  the  Reformation.* 

Thus  in  1512,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had  made  no  im- 
j^ession  on  the  world,  and  was  going  to  Rome  on  some 
trifling  monkish  business, — at  an  epoch  when  Zwingle  had 
not  yet  begun  to  apply  himself  earnestly  to  sacred  leamiac^ 
and  was  crossing  the  Alps  with  the  confederates  to  fig^t  fior 
the  pope, — ^Paris  and  France  were  listening  to  the  teaching  oi 
those  vital  truths  from  which  the  Reformation  was  ordained 
to  issue;  and  souls  prepared  to  disseminate  them  were 
drinking  them  in  with  holy  thirst  Hence  Theodore  Bezai 
speaking  of  Lefevre,  hails  him  as  the  man  ''who  boldly 
began  the  revival  of  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ;"f 
and  remarks  that,  ''  as  in  ancient  times  the  school  of  lafh 
crates  sent  forth  the  best  orators,  so  from  the  lecture-room 
of  the  doctor  of  Etaples  issued  many  of  the  best  men  of  the 
age  and  of  the  Church.''^ 

The  Reformatioii  was  not,  therefore,  in  France  a  foreigii 
importation.  It  was  bom  on  French  soil;  it  germinated 
in  Paris ;  it  put  forth  its  first  shoots  in  the  univereity  itself 
that  second  authority  in  Romish  Christendom.  God  planted 
the  seeds  of  this  work  in  the  simple  hearts  of  a  Picard  and 
i  Dauphinese,  before  they  had  begun  to  bud  forth  in  any 
)ther  country  upon  earth.  The  Swiss  Reformation,  as  we 
have  seen,§  was  independent  of  the  German  Reformation  ; 

*Bi<Hsr.U]iiT.,ftTi.OliMlan.  HiBt.diiCalTiiiiflmeby]dftimboiirg,p.5a 
t  Et  pnrioris  reliiCMmis  instaimtionem  fortiter  aiKressus.  Besa  looots. 
t  Sio  ez  StapnlensiB  Mditorio  prastantiflBimi  Tiri  pluriui  prodleiiiijt 
fUd. 
|Seey•LII.^381. 
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and  in  its  torn  the  Reformation  in  France  was  independent  of 
that  of  Switzerland  and  of  Germany.  The  work  commenjed 
at  the  same  time  ih  different  countries,  without  any  com- 
munication one  with  the  other;  as  in  a  battle  all  the  divisions 
begin  to  move  at  the  same  moment,  although  one  has  not 
told  the  other  to  march,  but  because  one  and  the  same  com- 
mand, issuing  from  a  higher  power,  has  been  heard  by  all.' 
.  The  time  had  come,  the  nations  were  prepared,  and  God  was 
ererywhere  beginning  the  revival  of  his  Church  at  the  same 
time.  Such  facts  demonstrate  that  the  great  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  a  work  of  God, 

If  we  look  only  to  dates,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
leKher  to  Switzerland  nor  to  Germany  belongs  the  honour  of 
unringbegnn  this  work,  although,  hitherto,  these  two  countries 
oone  have  contended  for  it.  This  honour  belongs  to  France. 
Fhis  is  a  truth,  a  fact  that  we  are  anxious  to  establish,  be- 
eause  until  now  it  may  possibly  have  been  overlooked. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  influence  that  Lefevre  exercised 
directly  or  indirectly  on  many  individuals,  and  in  particular  on 
Calvin  himself,  as  we  conjecture,  let  iis  reflect  on  that  which 
he  had  on  one  only  of  his  disciples, — on  Farel,  and  on  the 
energetic  activity  which  this  servant  of  God  manifested  ever 
afterwards.  Can  we,  after  that,  resist  the  conviction,  that 
If  Zwingle  and  Luther  had  never  appeared,  there  would  still 
have  been  a  reforming  movement  in  France  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible, no  doubt,  to  calculate  what  might  have  been  its 
extent ;  we  must  even  acknowledge  that  the  report  of  what 
was  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Jura  afterwards  animated  and  accelerated  the  progress  of  the 
French  reformers.  But  they  were  the  first  awakened  by  the 
trumpet  that  sounded  from  heaven  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  they  were  the  first  on  foot  and  under  arms  upon  the  field 
of  battle. 

Nevertheless  Luther  is  the  great  workman  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  the  first  reformer.  Lefevre 
is  not  so  complete  as  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Luther.  He  is  of 
Wittemberg  and  Geneva,  but  there  is  still  a  tinge  of  the 
Sorbonne ;  he  is  the  first  catholic  in  tlie  reform  movement, 
and  the  last  of  the  reformers  in  the  catholic  movement    He 
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u  to  the  end  a  sort  of  go-between,  a  mediator  not  altogedicr 
free  from  mystery,  destined  to  remind  us  of  the  connexiiMi 
between  the  old  things  and  the  new,  which  seemed  for  eyei 
separated  by  an  impassaMe  gulf.  Though  rejected  and  pei^ 
secuted  by  Rome,  he  still  clings  to  Rome  by  a  slender  thread 
which  he  has  no  desire  to  break.  Lefevre  of  Etaples  has  a 
station  apart  in  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century :  he 
is  the  link  connecting  the  ancient  times  with  the  modem, 
and  the  man  in  whom  the  transition  is  made  from  the  theo* 
logy  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  theology  of  the  Reformatioit. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Character  of  Francis  I.— Commencement  of  Modem  .Times — liWity 
and  Obedience — Margaret  of  Valois— The  Court— Bri9onnet,  Count  id 
Montbmn— Lefbvre  commends  him  to  the  Bible— Francis  I.  and  ^kii 
Children  *' — The  Grospel  brought  to  Mari^aret- Conyersion— AdoraiiM 
^Margaret's  Character. 

Thus  the  whole  university  was  in  a  state  of  restlessneBS. 
But  the  Reformation  in  France  was  not  to  be  a  work  of  the 
learned  only.  It  was  to  take  its  place  among  the  g^eat  onea 
of  the  world,  and  even  in  the  court  of  the  sovereign. 

The  youthful  Francis  L  of  Angoul^me  had  succeeded 
his  father-in-law  and  cousin  Louis  XII.  His  beauty  and 
address,  his  courage  and  love  of  pleasure,  made  him  the 
first  knight  of  his  time.  He  aspired,  however,  at  beiiif 
something  more ;  he  desired  to  be  a  great  and  even  a  good 
king,  provided  everything  would  bend  to  liis  sovereign 
pleasure.'  Valour,  a  taste  for  letters,  and  a  love  of  gallantly, 
are  three  terms  that  will  express  the  character  of  Francis  and 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  Two  other  illustrious  kings,  Henry 
IV.  and  especially  Louis  XIY.,  presented  the  same  feataies 
in  after-years.  But  these  princes  wanted  what  the  Groapel 
communicates;  and  although  there  had  always  existed  in 
the  nation  elements  of  holiness   and  christian  Qlevi^tiOd 

IG* 
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wa  WMj  say  that  these  three  great  monafehs  of 
Fnnee  hare  in  some  measure  stamped  upon  their  snbjeeti 
the  impress  of  their  own  peculiarities,  or  rather  that  thef 
themsdres  were  the  faithful  images  of  the  charaet^  of  Hhar 
people.  K  the  Grospel  had  entered  France  with  the  most 
illastrious  of  the  Yalois  family,  it  would  haye  broo^t  the 
nation  what  it  does  not  possess, — a  spiritual  tendency,  a 
christian  holiness,  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  would 
thus  have  perfected  it  in  what  constitutes  the  real  strength 
and  greatness  of  a  people. 

.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Francis  L  that  France  and  Europe 
passed  from  the  middle  ages  to  modem  times.  The  new 
world,  which  was  then  in  the  bud,  grew  up  and  entered 
into  possession.  Two  classes  of  men  imposed  their  influ- 
ence on  the  new  state  of  society.  On  the  one  hand  were 
the  men  of  faith,  men  also  of  wisdom  and, holiness;  and 
by  their  side  were  the  courtly  writers,  friends  of  the  world 
and  of  vice,  who  by  the  freedom  of  their  principles  contri- 
buted as  much  to  the  depravation  of  morals  as  the  former  to 
their .  reformation. 

If  Europe  in  the  days  of  Francis  I.  had  not  witnessed  the 
rise  of  the  reformers,  and  had  been  handed  over  by  the  severe 
judgment  of  Providence  to  the  unbelieving  innovatorS|  her 
fate  and  that  of  Christianity  would  have  been  decided.  The 
danger  was  great.  For  some  time  these  twfi  classes  of  com- 
batants, the  antagonists  of  the  pope  and  the  opponents  of 
the  Gospe],  were  mixed  up  together;  and  as  they  both 
elahned  liberty,  they  appeared  to  employ  the  same  arms 
against  the  same  enemies.  An  unpractised  eye  could  not 
distinguish  between  them  amid  the  dust  and  clouds  of  the 
battle-field.  If  the  former  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  latter,  all  would  have  been  lost  The 
enemies  of  the  hierarchy  were  passing  rapidly  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  impiety,  and  pusning  christian  society  into  a 
frightful  abyss ;  the  papacy  itself  was  helping  towards  this 
terrible  catastrophe,  and  accelerating  by  its  ambition  and  its 
disorders  the  destruction  of  the  remnants  of  truth  and  life 
still  surviving  in  the  Church.  But  God  raised  up  the  Re- 
formation^ and  Cliristianity  was^  saved.    Tlic  reformers  who 
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had  shouted  lil^y,  soon  called  for  ohedienee*  The  yeijr 
men  who  had  cast  down  the  throne  whence  the  Eoman 
pontiff  issued  his  oracles,  fell  prostrate  before  the  Word  of 
God.  Then  a  clear  and  definite  separation  took  place ;  nay 
more,  the  two  bodies  engaged  in  war  against  each  other. 
The  one  party  had  desired  liberty  only  for  themselves,  the 
others  had  claimed  it  for  the  Word  of  God.  The  Reforma- 
tion became  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  that  incredulity 
towards  which  Rome  is  often  so  lenient.  After  restoring 
liberty  to  the  Church,  the  reformers  restored  religion  to  the 
world.    Of  these  two  gifts,  the  latter  was  the  most  needed. 

The  friends  of  infidelity  hoped,  for  a  while,  to  reckon 
among  their  number  Margaret  of  Yalois,  duchess  of  Alen^oo, 
whom  Francis  tenderly  loved,  and  always  called  ^^  $a  mig-^ 
nonne^  his  darling,  as  we  learn  from  Brant6me.*  The  same 
tastes,  the  same  acquirements,  distinguished  both  brother 
and  sister.  Possessing,  like  Francis,  a  handsome  person, 
Margaret  combined  with  those  eminent  qualities  that  make 
great  characters  those  gentler  \4rtues  that  win  the  affec- 
tions. In  the  world,  in  the  gay  entertainments  at  the  court 
of  the  king  and  of  the  emperor,  she  shone  like  a  queen,  charm- 
ing, surprising,  and  captivating  all  hearts.  Passionately 
fond  of  letters,  and  endowed  with  a  rare  genius,  she  would 
retire  to  her  closet,  and  there  indulge  in  the  sweet  pleasures 
of  thought,  study,  and  learning.  But  her  ruling  passion 
was  to  do  good  and  prevent  evil.  Wlien  ambassadors  had 
been  received  by  the  king,  they  went  and  paid  their  respeets 
to  Margaret.  "  They  were  mightily  enchanted  with  her,"  sayt 
Brantdme,  ^^  and  made  a  glowing  report  of  her  to  their  own 
countrymen.''  And  the  king  would  often  refer  matters  of 
importance  to  her,  "  leaving  them  solely  to  her  decision."f , 

This  celebrated  princess  was  distinguished  for  the  strict* 
ness  of  her  morals ;  but  while  many  confine  this  strictness  to 
their  lips,  and  are  lax  in  their  behaviour,  Margaret  did  the 
contrary.  Irreproachable  in  conduct,  she  was  not  altogether 
free  from  censure  in  her  writings.  Instead  of  being  surprise^ 
at  this,  we  might  rather  wonder  that  a  woman  so  dissohiias 

•  ViedoB  Dames  iUostrai,  p!  333.    La  Haye,  1740 
t  Ibid.  p.  337. 
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M  Looifla  of  Savoy  should  have  a  daughter  so  pure  as  lin^ 
gaiet  While  visiting  different  parts  of  the  country  with  the 
oomt,  she  amused  herself  with  describing  the  manners  of  the 
tfane,  and  particularly  the  disorders  of  the  priests  and  monks. 
^  I  have  heard  her,**  says  Brantdme,  "  thus  narrating  tales 
to  my  grandmother,  who  always  accompanied  her  in  her 
litter,  as  lady-in-waiting,  and  who  had  charge  of  her 
inkhom.*** 

This  Margaret,  so  beautiful,  so  full  of  wit,  and  living  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  corrupted  court,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  earned  away  by  the  religious  movement  then  beginning 
in  France.  But  bow  could  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on  be 
reached  by  the  Reformation  in  the  midst  of  so  profane  a 
court,  and  of  the  licentious  tales  by  which  it  was  amused  ? 
Her  elevated  soul  felt  wants  that  the  Oospel  alone  could 
satisfy;  grace  works  everywhere;  and  Christianity,  which 
even  before  an  apostle  had  appeared  in  Rome  already  counted 
followers  in  the  house  of  Narcissus  and  in  the  court  of  Nero,-}- 
penetrated  rapidly,  at  the  period  of  its  renovation,  into  the  court 
of  Francis  I.  High-bred  dames  and  noble  lords  addressed 
the  princess  in  the  language  of  faith;  and  that  sun,  then 
rising  upon  France,  shed  its  earliest  beams  upon  an  illustri- 
ous head,  by  which  they  were  immediately  reflected  on  the 
Duchess  of  Alen^on. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  at  the  court  was 
William  of  Montbnin,  son  of  Cardinal  Bri^onnet  of  St  Malo, 
who  had  entered  the  church  after  the  decease  of  his  wife. 
Count  William,  who  was  fond  of  study,  took  holy  orders, 
and  became  successively  bishop  of  Lod^ve  and  of  Meaux. 
Being  twice  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
unseduced  by  the  flattery  and  pomps  of  Leo  X. 

At  the  period  of^his  return  to  France,  the  sap  was  every-* 
where  beginning  to  move.  Farel,  then  master  of  arts,  was 
lecturing  in  the  celebrated  college  of  the  Cardinal  Lemoine, 
one  of  the  four  principal  colleges  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
Paris,  equal  in  rank  to  the  Sorbonne.  Two  fellow-countrymen 
of  Lefevre,  Amaud  and  Gerard  Roussel,  with  several  others, 

*  Vie  des  Dames  iUastres,  p.  84S. 
'>^^i«,^         •       +  Romans  xvi.  11 ;  Philip,  iy.  32L 


increased  the  circle  of  liberal  and  generous  minds.  Bri^oiK 
net,  fresh  from  the  gay  entertainments  and  festiyities  of 
Rome,  was  astoxushed  at  what  had  taken  place  in  Paris  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Thirsting  for  the  truth,  he  renewed  his 
ancient  relations  with  Lefeyre,  and  passed  many  precious 
hours  with  the  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  with  Farel,  the  two 
Kons^els  and  their  friends**  This  illustrious  but  humble- 
minded  prelate  was  willing  to  be  instructed  by  the  lowliest 
Christians,  but  particularly  by  the  Lord  himself.  ^'  I  am  in 
darkness,"  said  he,  "  awaiting  the  grace  of  the  Divine  bene- 
volence, from  which  I  am  exiled  by  my  demerits."  His  mind 
was  dazzled,  as  it  were,  by  the  brQUancy  of  the  GospeL  His 
eyelids  drooped  before  its  unequalled  brightness,  ^'  The 
eyes  of  all  men,"  added  he,  '^  are  insufficient  to  receive  the 
whole  light  of  this  great  luminary."  -J- 

Lefevre  had  recommended  the  bishop  to  the  Bible ;  he  had 
pointed  to  it  as  the  clue  which  ever  leads  men  back  to  the 
primitive  truth  of  Christianity, — to  what  it  was  when  schoolSi 
sects,  ordinances,  and  traditions  were  unknown,  and  as  the 
powerful  medium  by  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
renovated.  Bri^onnet  read  the  Bible.  "  Such  is  the  sweet- 
ness of  this  Divine  food,"  said  he,  '^  that  it  makes  the  mind 
insatiabb ;  the  more  we  taste  of  it,  the  more  we  long  for  it"} 
The  simple  and  mighty  truth  of  salvation  charmed  him :  he 
found  Christ, — he  found  God  himself.  ^'  What  vessel,"  said 
tie,  ^^  is  able  to  receive  the  exceeding  fulness  of  this  inex- 
liaustible  sweetness  ?  But  the  dwelling  extends  according 
to  our  desire  to  entertain  the  good  guest.  Faith  is  the 
quartermaster  who  alone  can  find  room  for  him,  or,  more 
truly,  who  makes  us  dwell  in  him."  But  at  the  same  time 
the  good  bishop,  afflicted  at  seeing  this  doctrine  of  life,  which 
the  Reformation  restored  to  the  world,  held  in  so  little 
estimation  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  among  the  peoplep 


*  Hlstoire  de  la  Rivocat.  de  I'edit.  de  Nantes,  i.  7.  Maimbourg,  Hist, 
dn  GalT.  p.  12.      * 

+  This  passage  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^que  "RojalB 
at  Paris,  entitled  Letiret  de  Marguerite^  reine  de  Navarre^  and  mai^kml 
S.  F.  337.  I  shaU  have  frequent  oocanon  to  quote  the  manuseript, 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  deciphering.  X  Ibid. 
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enUflied:  ^ Oh  nn^iilar  and  most  wortfaf  baommUam,  mat 

jet  to  my  fellow-men  most  nnaooeptebler 

It  18  in  this  way  that  eyangehcal  opinioBi  made  dieir  way 
into  the  midst  of  the  friTolons,  dissofaite,  and  litenuy  coort 
of  Francis  L  liany  of  the  men  who  e(Hnpoeed  it,  and  wfaa 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  as  John  da  Bdlay, 
43nd»os,  Cop  the  court  physician^  and  even  Ptetit  the  long's 
confessor,  appeared  foTOorably  disposed  towards  the  senti- 
ments of  Bri^nnet  and  Lefevre.  Francis,  who  loved  learn^- 
Ing,  who  invited  into  his  states  learned  men  inclined  to 
Lntheranism,  and  who  thought  (as  Erasmns  says)  ''  in  this 
manner  to  adorn  and  illustrate  his  age  in  a  more  magnificent 
manner  than  he  could  have  done  hy  trophies,  pyiamida,  or 
by  the  most  pompous  structures,"  was  himsdf  carried  away 
by  his  sister,  by  Bri^onnet,  and  by  the  literary  men  of  his 
eourt  and  universities.  He  would  often  be. present  at  the 
discussions  of  the  learned,  listening  with  delight  to  their 
conversation  at  table,  and  calling  them  "  his  children."  fie 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Word  of  Ood  by  founding  Helmew 
and  Greek  professorships.  And  hence  Theodore  Beza,  when 
placing  his  portrait  at  the  head  of  the  r^ormers,  says: 
^  Pious  spectator  I  do  not  shudder  at  the  sight  of  this  adver- 
sary! Ought  he  not  to  have  a  part  in  this  honour,  who 
expelled  barbarism  from  the  worid,  and  with  firm  hand  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead  three  languages  and  sound  learning,  to 
be  as  it  were  the  portals  to  the  new  building  that  was 
shortly  to  be  erected  ?"* 

But  there  was  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  one  soul  in  par- 
ticular, which  seemed  prepared  to  receive  the  evangelical 
influence  of  the  doctor  of  Staples  and  the  bishop  of  Meauz. 
Margaret,  yet  hesitating  and  wavering,  in  the  midst  of  the 
depraved  society  that  surrounded  her,  looked  for  support, 
and  found  it  in  the  Gospel.  She  turned  towards  this  firesh 
breath  that  was  reanimating  the  world,  and  inhaled  it  with 
delight  as  an  emanation  from  heaven.  From  some  of  the 
ladies  of  her  court  she  learnt  what  the  new  doctors  were 

*  Neque  rex  potentissime  padeat qoati  aAiknMi  h^Jis  adis  fetms. 

BasB  loonefl. — ^Disputationibus  eomm  ipt» 
Hist,  de  ortn  hnreeum,  vii.  2. 
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teaching;  iliey  lent  her  their  writings,  thdr  fittle  bootoj 
called  in  the  language  of  the  time,  "  traets  f  and  spoke  W 
her  of  tiie  "  primitiTe  Church,  of  the  pure  Word  of  God,  of 
worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  of  christian  liberty  whidi* 
shakes  off  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  traditions  of  men  to 
bind  them  closer  to  God  alone."*  Erelong  this  princess 
conversed  Mritb  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  Roussel;  their  zeal, 
their  piety,  their  purity  of  morals, — all  in  them  struck  her 
imagination ;  but  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  in  particular, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  her  friendship,  that  became  her  guide 
in  the  path  of  faith. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  court  of  Francis  I.  and 
of  the  profligate  household  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  accom- 
plished one  of  those  conversions  of  the  heart  which,  although 
not  thoroughly  evangelical,  are  not  the  fruit  of  a  mere 
sesthetical  religion.  Margaret  subsequently  recorded  in  her 
poems  the  different  movements  of  her  soul  at  this  important 
period  of  her  life ;  and  in  them  we  may  trace  the  path  she 
then  trod.  We  find  that  the  sense  of  sm  had  taken  strong 
hold  of  her,  and  that  she  wept  over  the  levity  with  which  she  - 
had  treated  the  scandals  of  the  world.    She  exclaimed : 

If  there  a  golf  of  illy  so  deep  and  wide 
That  can  sufflee  but  e'en  a  tenth  to  hide 

Of  my  yile  sins ! 

This  corruption,  of  which  she  had  so  long  been  ignorant, 
^he  discovered  everywhere,  now  that  her  eyes  were  opened. 

WeU  do  1  feel  within  me  is  the  root, 

Without  are  branch  and  foliage,  flower  and  fruit,  f 

Yet  amidst  the  alarm  caused  by  the  state  of  her  soul,  she 
felt  that  a  God  of  peace  had  appeared  to  her : 

My  Gr0d,  thou  hast  eome  down  on  earth  to  me,— 
To  me,  although  a  naked  worm  I  be.  $ 

*  Maimbourg,  Hist,  du  Calyinisme,  p.  17. 

t  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  princesses.  Lyon.  1547,  tome  L 
Miroir  de  Tame  peoheresse^  p.  15.  The  copy  I  have  used  appears,  to 
baTo  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  ^aTarre  herself,  and  some  notes  thai  It 
contains  are  said  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting.  It  is  now  la  tkt 
pooeesgion  of  a  friend  of  the  anther's. 

X  Ibid.  pp.  IS,  19. 
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And  erelong  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  was  shed 
abroad  in  her  heart 

Margaret  had  found  Oaith,  and  her  enn4)tared  soul  kk^ 
dnlged  in  holy  transports.* 

Word  DlTine,  JmoB  th«  Sahfttor, 

Only  Son  of  the  eternal  Pater, 

The  first,  the  last ;  of  all  things  renoTatoTt 

Bishop  and  king,  and  mighty  trimnphalor. 

From  death  by  death  our  liberator. 

By  iaith  we're  made  the  sons  of  the  Owrntcr. 

From  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  DnchesB 
of  Alen^n : — 

Though  poor,  and  weak,  and  ignorant  I  be. 
How  rich,  how  strong,  how  wise  I  am  ii|  Tliee  H* 

But  the  power  of  sin  was  not  yet  snbdned  in  her.  She 
found  a  struggle,  a  discord  in  her  soul  that  alarmed  her : J— 

In  spirit  noble,— but  in  nature  slare ; 
Immortal  am  I, — tending  to  the  grave ; 
Essence  of  heayen,— and  yet  of  earthly  bfarth ; 
God's  dwelling  place,— and  yet  how  little  worth. 

Margatet,  seeking  in  nature  the  symhols  that  might  ex- 
press the  wants  and  affections  of  her  soul,  chose  far  her 
emblem  (says  Brantdme)  the  marigold,  ''  which  by  its  rays 
and  leaves,  has  more  affinity  with  the  sun,  and  turns  wher- 
ever he  goes."  § — She  added  this  device : — 

Non  ir^feriora  jeeu/tM, 
I  seek  not  things  below, 

"  as  a  sign,'*  adds  the  courtly  writer,  ''  that  she  directed  aU 
her  actions,  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections,  to  that  great 
sun  which  is  God;  and  hence  she  was  suspected  of  being 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  religion."  || 

In  fact,  the  princess  experienced,  not  long  after,  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  that  all  who  will  live  godly  in  Jestu 
Christ  shall  suffer  persecution.  At  the  court,  they  talked 
of  Margaret's  new  opinions,  and  the  surprise  was  great. 

*  Marguerites,  &c.    Discord  de  I'esprit  et  de  la  chair,  p.  78.     (The 
translator  has  endeavoured  to  preserre  the  quaintness  of  the  original,boih 
ia  rhyme  and  rhythm), 
fibid.    Miroir  de  Pame,  p.  22.        $  Ibid.    Disoord  da  Peepiili  pb  71* 
§  Vie  des  Femmes  illustres,  p.  33.  |i  Ibid. 
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What!  even  the  sister  of  the  king  takes  part  with  tbmc 
people!  For  a  moment  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
Margaret's  rain  was  certain.  She  was  denounced  to  Francia 
I.  But  the  king,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  sister, 
pretended  to  think  that  it  was  untrue.  Margaret's  character 
gradually  lessened  the  opposition.  Every  one  loved  her, 
says  Brantdme :  '^  she  was  very  kind,  mild,  gracious,  chari- 
table, affable,  a  great  alms-giver,  despising  nobody,  and 
winning  all  hearts  by  her  excellent  qualities."  * 

In  the  midst  of  the  corruption  and  frivolity  of  that  age, 
the  mind  reposes  with  delight  on  this  chosen  soul,  which 
the  grace  of  God  had  seized  beneath  such  a  load  of  vanities 
aiid  grandeur.  But  her  feminine  character  held  her  back. 
K  Francis  I.  had  felt  his  sister's  convictions,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  followed  them  out.  The  timid  heart  of  the 
princess  trembled  before  the  anger  of  the  king.  She  was 
constantly  wavering  between  her  brother  and  her  Saviour, 
and  could  not  resolve  to  sacrifice  either.  We  cannot  re- 
cognise her  as  a  Christian  who  has  reached  the  perfect 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God :  she  is  a  correct  type  of  those 
elevated  souls,  so  numerous  in  every  age,  particularly  lunoiig 
women,  who,  powerfully  attracted  towards  heaven,  have 
not  sufficient  strength  to  detach  themselves  entirely  from  the 
earth. 

However,  such  as  she  is,  she  is  a  pleasing  character  on 
the  stage  of  history.  Neither  Germany  nor  England  present 
lier  parallel  She  is  a  star,  slightly  clouded  no  doubt,  but 
shedding  an  indescribable  and  gentle  radiance^  and  at  th^ 
time  of  which  I  am  treating  her  rays  shone  out  still  more 
brightly.  It  is  not  until  later  years,  when  the  angry  looks  of 
Francis  I.  denounce  a  mortal  hatred  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  his  frightened  sister  will  screen  her  holy  iituth 
from  the  light  of  day.  But  now  she  raises  her  head  in  the 
luidst  of  this  corrupted  court,  and  appears  a  bride  of  Christ. 
The  respect  paid  to  her,  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her 
understanding  and  of  her  heart,  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  at  the  court  of  France  much  better  than  any 
preacher  could  have  done.    The  gentle  influence  of  woman 

*  Vie  to  FernnMs  Ulustrei,  p.  841. 
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gthied  adodBsaoii  for  the  new  doctrine.  It  is  peilu^^  to  tlibi 
period  we  diould  trace  the  inclination  oC  tlie  Freaeb  nobility 
to  embrace  ,Pn)te8tanti8m.  If  Francis  had  followed  his 
sister,  if  all  the  nation  had  opened  its  gates  to  Christiaiiity, 
Margaret's  conversion  might  hare  been  the  saying  of  France. 
Bnt  while  the  nobles  welcomed  the  Crospely  the  king  and  the 
people  remained  faithful  to  Rome;  and  there  eame  a  time 
when  it  was  a  cause  of  serious  misfortune  to  the  Befonnar 
tion  to  count  a  Navarre  and  a  Cond^  among  its  ranks. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BMmiei  of  the  Rrfgramtion—Loaisa— Dupfat  O&ooordtA  of 
Opposition  of  the  FBriiAment  and  the  UniTeniliy— The  Sorb<mne— 
Beda— His  Charaoter— His  Tyranny— Berquin,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Nobility — The  Intri^ers  of  the  Sorbonne — ^Heresy  of  the  three  Mag>- 
dalens— Lnther  eondemned  at  Paris— Addrees  of  the  Sotl>eimo  to  th« 
KhiMP-— Lefevre  quits  Paris  for  Meanx. 

Thus  already  had  the  Gospel  made^  illustrious  conquests  in 
France.  Lefevre,  Bri9onnet,  Farel,  and  Margaret  jo3rfully 
yielded  in  Paris  to  the  movement  that  was  aJready  begin- 
ning to  shake  the  world.  Francis  I.  himself  seemed  at  that 
time  more  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  literature,  than  re- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  the  Gospel.  The  friends  of  the  Word 
of  God  were  entertaining  the  most  pleasing  expectations ;  they 
thought  that  the  heavenly  doctrine  would  be  disseminata 
without  obstacle  over  their  country,  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  formidable  opposition  was  organising  at  court  and  in  the 
Sorbonne.  France,  which  was  to  signalize  itself  among 
Roman-catholic  states  for  nearly  three  centuries  by  its  per- 
secutions, rose  with  pitiless  severity  against  the  Reformation. 
If  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  age  of  a  bloody  victory, 
the  sixteenth  was  that  of  a  cruel  struggle.  Probably  in  no 
place  did  the  reformed  Christians  meet  with  more  merciless 
adversaries  on  the  very  spot  where  they  raised  the  standard 
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of  the  CtospeL  In  Oermasy,  it  wts  in  the  RomiBh  Btatea 
that  thdr  enemies  were  found ;  in  Switzeriand,  in  the  Bomiah 
cantons ;  but  in  France,  it  was  face  td  hine.  A  dissolnte 
woman  and  a  rapacions  minister  then  headed  the  long  list 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  and  of  Margaret, 
notorious  for  her  gallantries,  absolute  in  her  will,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  train  of  ladies  of  honour  whose  licentiousness 
began  at  the  court  of  France  a  long  series  of  immorality  and 
scandal,  naturally  took  p«rt  against  the  Word  of  God ;  she 
was  the  more  to  be  feared  as  she  had  always  preserred  an 
almost  imbounded  influence  oyer  her  son.  But  the  Gospel 
met  with  a  still  more  formidable  adversary  in  Louisa's  favour- 
ite, Anthony  Duprat,  who  was  nominated  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  by  her  influence.  This  man,  whom  a  contemporary 
historian  calls  the  most  vicious  of  all  bipeds,*  was  more  ra^ 
pacious  than  Louisa  was  dissolute.  Having  first  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  justice,  he  desired  subsequently  to 
increase  his  wealth  at  the  expense  of  religion,  and  entered 
holy  orders  to  gain  possession  of  the  richest  livings. 

Lust  and  avarice  thus  characterised  these  two  persons, 
who,  being  both  devoted  to  the  pope,  endeavoured  to  conoeiJ 
the  disorders  of  their  lives  by  the  blood  of  the  h^retics.f 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to. 
the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  pope.  The  king,  after  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  met  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  and  there  was 
sealed  the  famous  concordat^  in  virtue  of  which  these  two 
princes  divided  the  spoils  of  the  Church  between  them. 
They  annulled  the  supremacy  of  councils  to  give  it  to  the 
pope ;  and  depriving  the  churches  of  their  right  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  bishoprics  and  livings,  conferred  it  on  the  king. 
After  this,  Francis  L,  supporting  the  pontiff's  train,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  minster-church  of  Bologna  to  ratify  this  ne- 
gotiation. He  was  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  the  concordat, 
and  turning  to  Duprat,  whispered  in  his  ear :  "  It  is  enough 
vo  damn  us  both."}  But  what  was  salvation  to  him  ?  Monej 
md  the  pope's  alliance  were  what  he  wanted. 

*  Rpednm  omnium  neqaisdmns.    Beloarins,  xt.  485. 

t  Sinondi,  Hist,  des  Francals.  xtI.  887  t  MaUdra,  L  IC 
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The  parliament  vigoronslj  resisted  the  concordat*  The  king 
made  its  deputies  wait  several  weeks  at  Amboise,  and  thm 
calling  them  before  him  one  day,  as  he  rose  from  table,  he 
said :  "  There  is  a  king  in  France,  and  I  will  not  have  a 
Venetian  senate  formed  in  my  dominions."  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  depart  before  sunset  Evangelical  liberty  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  such  a  prince.  Three  days  after,  the 
high-chamberlain  La  Tremouille  appeared  in  parliament^^and 
ordered  the  concordat  to  be  registered. 

Upon  this  the  university  put  itself  in  motion.  On  the 
18th  of  March  1518,  a  solemn  procession,  at  which  all  the 
students  and  the  bachelors  with  their  hoods  were  present, 
repaired  to  the  church  of  Saint  Catherine  of  the  Scholars, 
to  implore  God  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  kingdom.*  ^'  The  colleges  were  closed,  strong  bodies 
of  the  students  went  armed  through  the  city,  threatening 
and  sometimes  maltreating  the  exalted  personages  who 
were  publishing  and  carrying  out  the  said  concordat  by  the 
king's  orders."  f  The  university  eventually  tolerated  the 
execution  of  this  edict;  but  without  revoking  the  resolu^ 
tions  on  which  it  had  declared  its  opposition ;  and  from  that 
4ime,  says  the  Venetian  ambassador  Correro,  "  the  king 
began  to  give  away  the  bishoprics  with  a  liberal  hand  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  court  ladies,  and  to  bestow  abbeys  on 
his  soldiers;  so  that  at  the  court  of  France  a  trade  was 
carried  on  in  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  as  at  Venice  in  pepper 
and  cinnamon."  ( 

While  Louisa  and  Duprat  were  preparing  to  destroy  the 
Gospel  by  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  a  fanatical  and  powerful  party  was  forming  against 
the  Bible.  Christian  truth  has  always  had  to  encountet 
two  powerful  adversaries,  the  depravity  of  the  world  and 
the  fanaticism  of  th&  priests.  The  scholastic  Sorbonne  and 
a  profligate  court  were  now  to  march  forward  hand  in  hand 
against  the  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Church,  the  unbelieving  Sadducees  and  the  hypocri- 
tical Pharisees  were  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Christianity ;  and 

•  Crevier,  v.  1 10.  f  Fontaine,  Hist.  Cathol.,  Paris,  1662,  p.  16 

t  BAumer,  Geseh.  Europ.  i.  270. 
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BO  they  have  remained  through  every  age.  Erelong  torn 
the  darkness  of  the  schools  emerged  the  iQOst  pitiless  ad« 
versaries  of  the  Gospel.  At  their  head  was  Noel  Bedier, 
commonly  called  Beda,  a  native  of  Picardy  and  syndic  of 
the  Sorbonne,  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  brawler  and  most 
factious  spirit  of  his  day.  Educated  in  the  dry  maxims  of 
scholasticism,  matured  in  the  theses  and  antitheses  of  .the 
Sorbonne,  having  a  greater  veneration  for  the  distinctions 
of  the  school  than  for  the  Word  of  God,  he  was  trans- 
ported with  anger  against  those  whose  daring  mouths 
ventured  to  put  forth  other  doctrines.  Of  a  restless  dis- 
position, unable  to  enjoy  any  repose,  always  requiring  new 
pursuits,  he  was  a  torment  to  all  around  him;  confusion 
was  his  native  element;  he  seempd  born  for  contention; 
and  when  he  had  no  adversaries  he  fell  foul  of  his  friends. 
This  impetuous  quack  filled  the  university  with  stupid  and 
violent  declamations  against  literature,  against  the  innova- 
tions of  the  age,  and  against  all  those  who  were  not,  in  his 
opinion,  sufficiently  earnest  in  repressing  •them.  Many 
smiled  as  they  listened  to  him,  but  others  gave  credit  to  the 
invectives  of  the  blustering  orator,  and  the  violence  of  his 
character  secured  him  a  tyrannical  sway  in  the  Sorbonne. 
He  must  always  have  some  new  enemy  to  fiffht,  some 
victim  to  drag  to  the  scaffold ;  and  accordingly  he  had 
created  heretics  before  any  existed,  and  had  called  for  the 
burning  of  Merlin,  vicar-gencral  of  Paris,  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  justify  Origcn.  But  when  he  saw  the  new 
doctors  appear,  he  bounded  like  a  wild  beast  that  suddenly 
perceives  an  easy  prey  within  its  reach.  "  There  are  three 
thousand  monks  in  one  Beda,"  said  the  cautious  Erasmus.* 

These  excesses,  however,  were  prejudicial  to  his"  cause. 
"  What !"  said  the  wisest  men  of  the  age,  "  docs  the  Roman 
Church  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  such  an  Atlas  as  this  ?+ 
Whence  comes  all  this  disturbance,  except  from  the  absur- 
dities of  Beda  himself  ?" 

In  effect,  the  very  invectives  that  frightened  weak  minds, 
disgusted  more  generous  spirits.    At  the  court  of  Francis  L 

*  In  uno  Beda  sunt  tria  millia  monaohomm.    Erasm.  Epp.  p.  878 
f  Talibus  A.tlantibas  nititur  Ecdcsia  Romana.    Ibid.  p.  11  IS. 
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waft  a  gentleman  of  Artois,  named  Louis  de  BeiqniOy  thai 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who  Yras  neyer  married. 
Tlie  parity  of  his  life  *  his  profound  knowledge,  which  pro- 
eoied  him  the  title  of  "  the  most  learned  of  the  noble8|'''{' 
the  openness  of  his  disposition,  his  tender  care  for  the  poor, 
and  his  unbounded  attachment  to  his  friends,  distingniabed 
him  aboTC  his  equala.(  There  was  not  a  more  devout  ob- 
sarrer  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  fasts,  festivals,  and 
masses  ;§  and  he  held  in  the  greatest  horror  all  that  was 
denominated  heretical  It  was  il  matter  of  astonishment  to 
witness  so  much  devotion  at  the  court 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  make  such  a  man  incline  to 
the  side  of  the  Reformation ;  there  were,  however,  one  or 
two  features  in  his  character  that  might  lead  him  to  the 
Gk>speL  He  abhorred  every  kind  of  dissimulation,  and,  as 
he  never  desired  tp  injure  any  one  himself,  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  others  injured.  The  tyranny  of  Beda  and  other 
fanatics,  their  bickerings  and  persecutions,  filled  his  generous 
soul  with  indignation ;  and  as  he  ne^er  did  things  by  halves, 
hie  was  accustomed  wherever  he  went,  in  the  city  or  at  the 
court,  ''even  among  the  highest  personages  in  the  king- 
dom," ||  to  inveigh  with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  the 
tyranny  of  these  doctors,  and  attack,  "  in  their  very  nests,** 
says  Theodore  Beza,  "  those  odious  hornets  who  were  then 
the  terror  of  the  world."  ^ 

He  did  not  stop  here :  opposition  to  injustice  led  Berquin 
to  inquire  after  truth.  He  desired  to  know  that  holy  Soip- 
ture,  so  dear  to  the  men  against  whom  Beda  and  his  crea- 
tures were  raging ;  and  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  read  the 
book,  before  it  won  his  heart.  Berquin  inunediately  joined 
Margaret,  Lefevre,  Brigonnet,  and  all  those  who  loved  the 
Word,  and  in  their  society  tasted  of  the  purest  joys.  He  felt 
that  he  had  something  more  to  do  besides  opposing  the 

*  Ut  ne  rumusculoa  qnidom  impudicitisB  sit  unquam  in  iUam  exMrtas. 
Er.  Epp.  p.  1278.  t  GaUlard,  Hist,  de  Franfoia  I. 

t  Mirere  benignus  in  e^nos  et  amicos.    £r.  Epp.  p.  1238. 
§  Constitutionum  ac  ritanm  ecclesiasticorum  obseryantissimus.    Ibid. 
tl  Actes  des  Martyrs  deCrespin,  p.  103. 

S  Ut  maxime  omuium  tunc  metuendos  orabrones  in  ipsit  eonua  Mrif 
Icones. 
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Sorbonne,  and  would  have  loyed  to  communicate  the  coih 
victions  of  his  soul  to  all  France.  He  immediately  began  •,« 
to  write  and  translate  several  christian  books  into  French. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  every  man  ought  to  acknowledge  and 
embrace  the  truth  as  'promptly  as  he  had  done  himsel£ 
That  impetuosity  which  Beda  had  exerted  in  the  service  of 
human  traditions,  Berquin  employed  in  the  service  of  thet 
Word  of  God.  Although  younger  than  the  syndic  of  the 
Sorbonne,  less  prudent,  and  less  skilful,  he  had  in  his  favour 
the  noble  enthusiasm  of  truth.  They  were  two  strong 
wrestlers  about  to  try  which  should  throw  the  other.  But 
Berquin  had  another  object  in  view  than  a  triumph  over 
Beda :  he  would  have  desired  to  pour  forth  floods  *)of  truth 
over  all  his  countrymen.  And  hence  Theodore  Beza  says, 
that  France  might  have  found  a  second  Luther  in  Berquin, 
if  he  had  found  a  second  elector  in  Francis  I.* 

Numerous  obstacles  were  destined  to  impede  his  efforts. 
Fanaticism  finds  disciples  everywhere;  it  is  a  fire  that 
spreads  far  and  near.  The  monks  and  ignorant  priests  took 
part  with  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne.  A  party-spirit  pervaded 
the  whole  troop,  which  was  governed  by  a  few  intriguing  and 
fanatical  leaders,  who  cleverly  took  advantage  of  the  insigni- 
ficance or  vanity  of  their  colleagues,  to  infect  them  with 
their  own  prejudices.  At  all  their  meetings  these  chiefs 
were  the  only  speakers :  they  domineered  over  their  party 
by  their  violence,  and  reduced  the  moderate  and  weak- 
minded  to  silence.  Hardly  had  they,  made  any  proposition, 
before  these  ringleaders  exclaimed :  "  We  shall  soon  see  now 
who  are  of  the  Lutheran  faction.'' f  Did  any  one  give  utter- 
ance to  a  reas(mable  sentiment,  a  shuddering  fell  upon 
Beda,  Lecouturier,  Duchesne,  and  the  whole  band ;  and  all 
cried  out  at  once:  "He  is  worse  than  Luther."  This 
manoeuvre  was  successful;  the  timid  minds  that  prefer 
peace  to  disputation,  those  who  are  ready  to  give  up  their 
own  opinions  for  their  own  advantage,  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  simplest  questions,  and,  lastly,  those  who  are 

*  GaUia  fortassis  alterum  esset  Lnternm  nacta.    Bezso  leenei. 
f  Hie,  mqniunt,  apparebit  qni  mat  Lutherann  fiictioiiif.    Sr,  WfSk 
p.  889.  • 
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always  carried  away  by  the  clamour  of  oAera,— «ll  beeame 
the  willuig  recruits  of  Beda  and  his  sateHites.  Some  were 
sOent,  others  shouted,  all  submitted  to  diat  influence  wlndi 
a  proud  and  tjrrannical  mind  exercises  over  yulgar  souls. 
Such  was  the  state  of  this  association,  which  was  regarded 
as  so  venerable,  and  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  Ti<^ent 
enemy  of  evangelical  Christianity.  It  would  often  be  snffi- 
ciL*nt  to  cast  a  single  glance  upon  the  most  celebrated  bodies 
to  estimate  at  its  just  value  the  war  they  wage  upon  trnth. 

Thus  the  university  which,  under  Louis  XII.,  had  ap- 
plauded Allmain*s  aspirations  after  independence,  abruptly 
plunged  once  more,  under  Duprat  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  into 
fonaticism  and  servility.  If  we  except  the  Jansenists  and  a 
few  other  doctors,  a  noble  and  real  independence  has  never 
existed  among  the  Gallican  clergy.  They  have  never  done 
more  than  oscillate  between  servility  to  the  court  and  servility 
to  the  pope.  If  under  Louis  XII.  or  Louis  XIV.  they  had 
some  appearance  of  liberty,  it  was  because  their  master  in 
Paris  was  at  strife  with  their  master  at  Rome.  And  thus 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  change  we  have  pointed  out 
The  university  and  the  bishops  forgot  their  rights  and  duties 
as  soon  as  the  king  ceased  to  enjoin  their  observance. 

For  a  long  period  Beda  had  been  incensed  against  I«e- 
fevre;  the  renown  of  the  Picard  doctor's  lectures  irritate 
his  compatriot  and  ruffled  his  pride ;  he  would  gladly  have 
silenced  him.  Once  already  Beda  had  attacked  the  doctor 
of  Etaples,  and  as  yeHittle  able  to  distinguish  the  evangeli- 
cal doctrines,  he  had  assailed  his  colleague  on  a  point  which, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  was  neajr  sending  Lefevre  to 
the  scaffold.*  This  doctor  had  asserted  that  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  "  woman  which 
was  a  sinner,"  of  whom  Saint  Luke  speaks  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  Gospel,  were  three  distinct  persons.  The 
Greek  fathers  had  distinguished  them:  the  Latin  fathers 
had  confounded  them  together.  This  terrible  heresy  of  the 
three  Magdalens  set  Beda  and  all  his  host  in  motion ;  Christ- 
endom was  roused;  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  one  of 
Uie  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the  age,  wrote  against 

*  Gaillard,  tlist.  de  Frao9ois  I.  It.  228. 
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Leferre,  and  the  whole  Church  then  dedarad  i^auift  no 
opinion  now  admitted  hj  ev^  Boman-eatholic.  Aheady 
Lefevre,  condemned  hj  the  Sarbonne,  was  prosecuted  by  the 
parliament  as  a  heretic,  when  Francis  L,  {deased  at  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  Sorbonne  and  of 
humbling  the  monks,  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  his 
persecutors. 

Beda,  enraged  at  seeing  his  victim  snatched  from  his 
grasp,  Tesolved  to  take  better  aim  another  time.  The  name 
of  Luther  was  banning  to  be  heard  in  France.  The  re- 
former, after  the  dispute  with  Dr.  Eck  at  Leipsic,  had  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  uniyersities  of  Erfurth  and  Paris  as  his 
judg^.  The  seal  displayed  by  the  latter  university  against 
the  concordat,  no  doubt  led  him  to  hope  that  he  should  find 
impartial  judges  in  its  members.  But  the  times  were 
changed,  and  the  more  decided  the  theological  faculty  had 
been  against  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  the  more  it  was 
bent  on  showing  its  orthodoxy.  Beda  accordingly  found  it 
quite  disposed  to  enter  into  his  views. 

On  the  20th  of  January  1520,  the  treasurer  of  the  French 
nation*  bought  twenty  copies  of  the  conference  between 
Luther  and  Eck  for  distribution  among  the  members  of 
the  conmiission  who  were  to  make  a  report  on  the  matter. 
More  than  a  year  was  employed  in  this  investigation.  The 
German  Reformation  was  beginning  to  create  a  strong  sen- 
sation in  France.  The  universities,  which  were  then  truly 
catholic  institutions,  to  which  students  resorted  from  every 
country  in  Christendom,  brought  Germany,  France,  Switzer* 
land,  and  England,  into  closer  and  speedier  relation  with  each 
other,  as  regards  theology  and  philosophy,  than  those  of  the 
present  day.  The  f  eports  prevailing  in  Paris  of  Luther's  sue- 
sess  strengthened  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Lefevre,  Briton- 
oet,  and  Farel.  Each  of  his  victories  increased  their  courage. 
Many  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors  were  struck  by  the  admirable 
truths  they  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Wittemberg  monk. 
There  had  already  been  many  a  bold  confession ;  but  there 
had  also  been  a  terrible  resistance.    "All  Europe,**  says 

*  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  the  uniyersity  of  Paris  to  classify  Hi 
OMiibenr  into  fbnr  mtlebs :  Tit.  France,  Picudy,  NovmaDdjy  md  Qm» 
many.— Tr. 
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CMvier,  ^  was  waiting  for  the  dedsion  of  the  tmiyenity  ff 
Pub."  The  contest  appeared  donhtfoL  At  length  Beiik 
pnruled;  and  in  April  1521,  the  nniyersity  decreed  that 
Lather's  works  should  he  puhlidy  humt,  and  die  author 
eompelled  to  retract. 

This  was  not  enough.  In  fact  Luther's  disciples  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  more  speedily  even  than  his  writings. 
^  In  a  short  time,"  says  the  Jesuit  Maimhourg,  ''  the  uni- 
TOPsity  was  filled  with  foreigners,  who,  because  they  knew 
a  little  Hebrew  and  more  Greek,  acquired  a  reputation,  in- 
rfnuated  themselves  into  the  houses  of  persons  of  quality, 
and  claimed  an  insolent  liberty  of  interpreting  the  Bible."* 
The  fieu^ulty,  therefore,  appointed  a  deputation  to  bear  their 
remohstrances  to  the  king. 

Francis  I.,  caring  little  for  the  quarrels  of  theologians,  was 
continuing  his  career  of  pleasure ;  and  passing  from  castle 
to  castle,  with  his  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  composing  his 
mother's  and  his  sister's  court,  he  indulged  in  every  species 
of  disorder,  far  from  the  troublesome  observation  of  the 
dtisens  of  the  capital.  He  thus  made  his  progresses  through 
Brittany,  Anjou,  Guienne,  Angoumois,  and  Poitou,  leading 
the  same  sumptuous  life  in  villages  and  forests,  as  if  he  had 
been  at  Paris  in  his  palace  of  Tournelles.  It  was  one  round 
of  tournaments,  sham-fights,  masquerades,  costly  entertain- 
ments, and  banquets,  which  even  those  of  LucuUus  (as 
Brantdme  says)  could  not  equalf 

For  a  moment,  however,  he  interrupted  the  course  of  his 
pleasures  to  receive  the  grave  deputies  of  the  Sorbonne ;  but 
he  saw  only  men  of  learning  in  those  whom  the  faculty 
pointed  out  as  heretics.  Could  a  prince  who  boasted  of 
having  put  the  kings  of  France  hors  de  page  (out  of  leading- 
strings),  bend  his -head  before  a  few  fanatical  doctors?  He 
replied :  "  I  will  not  have  these  people  molested.  To  perse- 
cute those  who  teach  us,  would  prevent  able  scholars  from 
coming  into  our  country.''^ 

The  deputation  left  the  king's  presence  in  great  wrath. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The  disease  grows  stronger 
every  day ;  already  the  heretical  opinions  are  denominated 

*  liltt.  in  Cftlyinisme,  p.  10.        +  Vie  des  Homines  illnstray  i.  928. 

i  Maimbour^,  p.  11. 
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*^  the  0entiments  of  men  of  genius ;"  the  devouring  flame  is 
fitealing  into  the  most  secret  recesses ;  erelong  the  conflagra- 
tion will  burst  forth,  and  throughout  France  the  edifice  of 
faith  will  fall  with  a  terrible  crash. 

Beda  and  his  party,  failing  to  obtain  the  king^s  permission 
to  erect  their  scaffolds,  resort  to  persecutions  of  a  more  invi- 
dious nature.  There  was  no  kind  of  annoyance  to  which  the 
evangelical  teachers  were  not  subjected.  Fresh  reports  and 
fresh  denunciations  followed  each  other  daily.  The  aged 
Lefevre,  tormented  by  these  ignorant  zealots,  longed  for  re- 
pose. The  pious  Bri^onnet,  who  was  unremitting  in.  his 
veneration  for  the  doctor  of  Staples,*  offered  him  an  asylum* 
Lefevre  quitted  Paris  and  retired  to  Meaux.  This  was  the 
first  victory  gained  over  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  then  seen 
that  if  the  Romish  party  cannot  succeed  in  engaging  the  jcivil 
power  on  its  side,  there  is  a  secret  and  fanatical  policOi  by 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  obtain  its  end. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

j)ri90imet  Yisits  his  Diooese — Reform — The  Doctors  persecuted  in 
PhUiberta  of  Sayoy— Correspondence  between  Margaret  and  Bri^onnet. 

Thus  Paris  was  beginning  to  rise  against  the  Reformationi 
and  to  trace  the  outlines  of  that  circumvallation  which  was 
destined  for  more  than  three  centuries  to  bar  the  entrance 
of  the  reformed  worship.  It  had  been  God's  will  that  the 
first  beams  of  light  should  shine  upon  the  capital ;  but  men 
immediately  arose  to  extinguish  them;  the  spirit  of  the 
Sixt€en-\'  was  already  fermenting  in  the  metropolis,  and  other 
cities  were  about  to  receive  the  light  which  Paris  rejected. 

*  Pro  innameris  beneficiis,  pro  tantis  ad  studia  oommodis.  Epist.  dedi« 
oatoria  £pp.  Paali. 

t  About  this  time  (1579)  a  popular  society,  more  yiolent  in  its  princifdes, 
was  formed  amonj^;  the  Leaguers,  and  which  was  caUed  the  Sixteen 
(Seize),  from  the  number  of  its  directing  committee,  each  of  whom  beeamt 
a  religious  agitator  in  as  many  quarters  of  Paris.  White's  Unhrenal 
History,  p.  459. 
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Bri^nnet,  on  returning  to  his  diocese,  had  mttdfeflfsd  dH 
seal  of  a  Christian  and  of  a  bishop.  He  had  visited  everf 
parish,  and,  assembling  the  deans,  the.inemnbents,  and  their 
curates,  with  the  church-wardens  and  principal  paribshionerB^ 
had  inquired  into  the  doctrine  and  lives  of  the  preachers.  At 
collection  time  (they  answered)  the  Franciscans  of  Meaux 
begin  their  rounds ;  a  single  preacher  will  visit  foiur  or  five 
parishes  in  a  day,  always  delivering  the  same  sermon,  not  to- 
feed  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  but  to  fill  his  belly,  his  purse, 
and  his  convent*  Their  wallets  once  replenish^,  their  end 
is  gained,  the  sermons  are  over,  and  the  monks  do  not  i^h 
pear  again  in  the  churches  until  the  time  for  another  collec- 
tion has  arrived.  The  only  business  oi  these  shepherds  i» 
to  shear  their  sheep.-{- 

The  majority  of  the  parish  priests  spent  their  Btipends  at 
Paris.  ''  Alas !"  exclaimed  the  pious  bishop,  finding  a  pro** 
bytery  deserted  that  he  had  gone  to  visit,  '^  are  they  not  trai- 
tors who  thus  desert  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ? ''J  Bri- 
(onnet  resolved  to  apply  a  remedy  to  these  evils,  and  con- 
voked a  synod  of  all  his  clergy  for  the  13th  of  October  1519. 
But  these  worldly  priests,  who  troubled  themselves  but  little 
about  the  remonstrances  of  their  bishop,  and  for  whom  Paris 
had  so  many  charms,  took  advantage  of  a  custom  in  virtue 
of  which  they  might  substitute  one  or  more  curates  to  tend 
their  flocks  in  their  absence.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  of  these  curates,  theie  were  only  fourteen  of  whom 
Briyonnet  could  approve  upon  examination. 

Worldly-minded  priests,  imbecile  curates,  monks  who 
thought  only  of  their  belly ; — such  was  then  the  condition  ot 
the  Church.  Brigonnet  interdicted  the  Franciscans  from  eu* 
tering  the  pulpit  ;§  published  a  mandate  on  the  27th  of  Oo* 
tober  1520,  in  which  he  declared  ^'  traitors  and  deserters  all 
those  pastors  who,  by  abandoning  their  flocks,  show  plainly 
that  what  they  love  is  their  fleece  and  their  wool ;  selected 

*  Ea  Bolum  doceri  qusB  ad  ccenobium  illoram  ao  Tenitem  explendum 
pertinerent.    Acta  Mart  p.  334. 

+  MS.  of  Meaux.  I  am  indebted  to  th«  kindBeas  of  M.  Ladev^  paaiov 
at  Meanx,  for  a  copy  of  this  manuscripi,  whioh  is  pareeerred  in  tliat  dtj. 

It  MS.  of  Meaux.  §  Eia  in  umTena  diooesi  sua  igrsedioatioiirai 

tnterdixit.    Act.  Mart  p.  334. 
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otbera  wbo  wore  found  to  be  capable,  and  gave  tbem  to  the 
poor  sheep,  ransomed  by  tbe  most  holy  blood  of  Jesw 
Christ  ;"*  and  feeling  convinced  that  the  only  means  of  pro» 
Tiding  able  ministers  for  his  diocese  was  to  train  them  him* 
self,  he  determined  to  establish  a  theological  school  at  Meaoz, 
nnder  the  direction  of  pious  and  learned  doctors.  It  waf 
necessary  to  find  them,  and  Beda  soon  provided  them. 

This  fianatic  and  his  band  did  not  relax  their  exerti:ms; 
and,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  toleration  of  their  govern* 
ment,  decked  that  they  would  make  war  on  the  new  doc<» 
trines  with  it,  without  it,  and  against  it  In  vain  had  Lefevre 
quitted  the  ci^ital;  did  not  Farel  and  his  friends  remain 
behind?  Farel,  it  is  true,  did  not  preach,  for  he  was  not  ia 
holy  orders ;  but  at  the  university  and  in  the  city,  with  pnn 
fessors  and  priests,  students  and  citizens,  he  boldly  main* 
tained  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Others,  inspirited  by 
his  example,  were  inculcating  the  Gospel  more  openly.  A 
celebrated  preacher,  Martial  Mazurier,  president  of  St. 
Michael's  college,  threw  aside  all  reserve,  depicted  the  dis- 
orders of  the  age  in  the  darkest  and  3ret  truest  colours, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  resist  the  torrent  of  his  ekn 
quenccf  The  anger  of  Beda  and  his  theological  friends  was 
at  its  height.  ^*  If  we  tolerate  these  innovators,"  said  he, 
"  they  will  invade  the  whole  body,  and  all  will  be  over  with 
our  teaching,  our  traditions,  our  places,  and  the  respect  fdt 
towards  us  by  France  and  the  whole  of  Christendom !" 

The  divines  of  the  ScHrbonne  were  the  stronger  party. 
Farel,  Mazurier,  Gerard  Roussel,  and  his  brother  Arnold, 
soon  found  their  active  exertions  everywhere  thwarted.  The 
Bishop  of  Meaux  entreated  bis  friends  to  come  and  join  Le- 
fevre; and  these  excellent  men,  hunted  down  by  the  Sor* 
bonne,  and  hoping  to  form,  under  Bri^onnet's  protection,  a 
sacred  phalanx  for  the  triumph  of  the  truth,  accepted  the 
bishop's  invitation,  and  repaired  to  Meaux.}  Thus  the  light 

*  Histoire  Genealogiqne  de  la  maison  des^Bri^iinets,  by  Eog.  Briton- 
aean,  published  in  1621,  and  quoted  in  the  Setneur  of  4th  May  1842. 

f  Frequentissimas  de  reformandis  hominunt  moribns  ooneipnes  habnit 
Lvinoi,  NavarrsB  gymnasii  Hist.  p.  261. 

t  Cb  Alt  la  pers^tion  qui  ee  gaseita  centre  eux  k  Paris  «■  1021,  qui 
lea  oblixea  k  quitter  cette  yille.    Vie  de  Faiel,  par  Ctumyud 
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of  the  Grospel  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  die  capital, 
irtiere  Proridence  had  kindled  its  earliest  spaiks.  And  M$ 
if  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  toorldj  cnui  wien 
Umed  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  vsere  emW 
It  is  impossible  not  to  discover  that  Paris  then  drew  down 
upon  its  walls  the  judgment  of  God  pointed  out  in  them 
words  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  successivelj  deprived  of  Bri^^nnet, 
Lefevre,  and  their  friends,  felt  anxious  at  her  lonely  position 
in  the  midst  of  Paris  and  the  licentious  court  of  Francis  I. 
A  young  princess,  Philiberta  of  Savoy,  her  mother's  sister, 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  her.  PhiHberta,  whom  the  King 
of  France  had  given  in  marriage  to  Julian  the  Magnificent, 
brother  to  Leo  X.,  in  confirmation  of  the  concordat,  had  re* 
paired  to  Rome  after  her  nuptials,  when  the  pope,  delighted 
at  so  illustrious  an  alliance,  had  expended  150,000  dncats  in 
sumptuous  festivities  on  the  occasion.-]-  Julian,  who  then 
commanded  the  papal  army,  died,  leaving  his  widow  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  She  became  attached  to  Mai^^aiet, 
who  by  her  talents  and  virtues  exercised  a  great  inflo- 
ence  over  all  around  her.  Philiberta's  grief  opened  her 
heart  to  the  voice  of  religion.  Margaret  imparted  to  her 
all  she  read ;  and  the  widow  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Church  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. But  Philiberta  was  too  inexperienced  to  support  her 
friend.  Margaret  often  trembled  as  she  thought  of  her  ex- 
ceeding weakness.  K  the  love  she  bore  the  king  and  the 
fear  she  had  of  displeasing  him  led  her  to  any  action  con- 
trary to  her  conscience,  trouble  immediately  entered  into  her 
soul,  and  turning  sorrowfuUy  towards  the  Lord,  she  found  in 
him  a  brother  and  a  master  more  compassionate  and  dearer 
to  her  heart  than  Francis  himself.  It  was  then  she  said  to 
Jesus  Christ : — } 

Sweet  brother,  who,  when  thoa  might'st  justly  ohide 
Thy  foolish  sister,  tak'st  her  to  thy  side ; 
And  grace  and  love  giv'st  her  in  recompense 
Of  murmurings,  injury,  and  great  offence. 

John  iii.  19.  f  Guichemon,  Hist.  g^n.  de  Savoie,  iL  ISOi 

t  Miroir  de  rame-pecheresse.    Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite^  L  81. 
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Too  much,  too  much,  dear  hiother,  thou  hast  donta 
Too  much,  alas !  for  such  a  worthless  one. 

Margaret  seeing  all  her  friends  retiring  to  Meaux,  looked 
sadly  after  them  froin  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  the 
court.  Eyerything  appeared  to  he  deserting  her  again.  Her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  was  setting  out  for  the 
army;  her  youthful  aunt  Philiberta  was  going  to  Savoy. 
The  duchess  turned  to  Bri^onnet. 

"  Monsieur  de  Meaux,"  wrote  she,  "  knowing  that  One 
alone  is  necessary,  I  apply  to  you,  entreating  you  to  be,  by 
prayer,  the  means  that  He  will  be  pleased  to  guide  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  will,  M  d'Alen^on,  who  by  command  of 
the  kmg  is  setting  out  as  Ueutenant-general  in  his  army, 
which  I  fear  will  not  be  disbanded  without  a  war.  And 
thinking  that,  besides  the  public  weal  of  the  kingdom,  you 
have  a  good  title  in  whatsoever  concerns  his  salvation  and 
mine,  I  pray  for  your  spiritual  aid.  To-morrow,  my  aunt  of 
Nemours  departs  for  Savoy.  I  am  obliged  to  meddle  with 
many  things  that  cause  me  much  fear.  Wherefore,  if  you 
shoidd  know  that  master  Michael  could  undertake  a  journey 
hither,  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  me,  which  I  beseech  only 
for  the  honour  of  God.'*  * 

Michael  of  Aranda,  whose  aid  Margaret  sought,  was  a 
member  of  the  evangelical  society  of  Meaux,  and  who  sub- 
sequently exposed  himself  to  many  dangers  in  preaching  the 
Gospel. 

This  pious  princess  beheld  with  alarm  the  opposition  against 
truth  becoming  more  formidable  every  day.  Duprat  and  the 
creatures  of  the  government,  Beda  and  those  of  the  Sorbonne, 
filled  her  with  terror.  Brigomiet,  to  encourage  her,  replied : 
"  It  is  the  war  which  the  gentle  Jesus  told  us  in  the  Gospel 

he  came  to  send  on  earth and  also  the  fire the  great 

fire  that  transformeth  earthliness  into  heavenliness.  I  desire 
with  all  my  heart  to  aid  you,  madam,  but  from  my  own 
nothingness  expect  nothing  but  the  will.  Whoso  hath  £Edth, 
hope,  and  love,  hath  all  he  requires,  and  needeth  not  aid  or 

*  Letters  of  Marjgpiret,  Queen  of  Nayarre,  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris.  S.  F.  337  (1521). 
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■ii|qK>rt God  alone  is  all  in  aH^  and  onl  of  V/bl  can 

nothing  be  found.    To  fight,  take  with  you  that  great 

giimt love  unspeakable The  war  is  led  on  by  love. 

Jenus  d^mandeth  the  presence  of  the  heart:  wietcfaed  is 
the  man  who  withdraws  from  him.  Whoso  fighteth  la 
person  is  sure  of  yictory.  He  often  faileth  who  fighteth  by 
others.'** 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  beginning  to  know  by  pmKmal 
experience  what  it  is  to  fight  for  the  Word  of  Cod.  The 
theologians  and  monks,  irritated  by  the  asylum  he  gave  to 
the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  accused  him  with  such  rio- 
lence  that  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  came  to  Paris 
te  inquire  into  the  matter.f  Hence  Margaret  was  the  more 
touched  by  the  consolations  that  Bri^onnet  addressed  to  her, 
and  she  replied  with  offers  of  assistance. 

"  If  in  anything,"  she  wrote,  "  you  think  that  I  can 
pleasure  you  or  yours,  I  pray  you  believe  that  every  trouble 
win  turn  to  my  comfort.  May  everlasting  peace  be  yours 
after  these  long  wars  you  are  waging  for  the  tsAik,  in  which 

battle  you  desire  to  die 

Wholly  your  daughter, 

Margabet."  J 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Bri^onnet  did  not  die  in  the  con- 
test Yet  he  was  then  full  of  zeal.  Philiberta  of  Nemours, 
respected  by  all  for  her  sincere  devotion,  her  liberality  to- 
wuds  the  poor,  and  the  great  purity  of  her  life,  read  with  in- 
creasing interest  the  evangelical  writings  transmitted  to  her 
by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  ".I  have  all  the  tracts  that  you 
have  sent  me,"  wrote  Margaret  to  Brigonnet,  "  of  which  my 
aunt  of  Nemours  has  her  part,  and  I  will  forward  her  the  last ; 
for  she  is  in  Savoy  at  her  brother's  wedding,  which  is  no  slight 
loss  to  me ;  wherefore  I  beseech  you  have  pity  on  my  lone- 
liness." Unhappily  Philiberta  did  not  live  long  enough  tc 
dedare  herself  openly  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.    She 

*  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  MS.  S.  F.  1201  Juikp  IBSL 

f  MS.  de  Meaux. 

t  MS.  S.  F.  227,  de  la  Bibl.  Eoyale. 
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died  in  1524  at  the  cagtle  of  Virieu  le  Grand,  in  Bugey,  at 
tbe  age  of  twenty-six.*  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Margaret 
Her  friend,  her  sister,  she  who  could  (nlly  comprehend  her, 
was  taken  from  her.  There  was  perhaps  only  one  individaal| 
her  brother,  whose  death  would  have  ocoasioned  her  more 
sorrow  than  this : 

Such  floods  of  tears  fall  from  my  eyes, 
They  hide  from  view  both  earth  and  dde8.t 

Margaret,  feeling  her  inability  to  resist  her  grief  and  tbe 
seductions  of  the  court,  entrei^ted  Bri^onpet  to  exhort  her  to 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  humble  bishop  replied ; — 

'^  May  the  mild  and  gentle  Jesu^  who  wills,  and  who  alone 
is  able  to  e£fect  what  he  mightily  wills,  in  his  infinite  mercy 
visit  your  heart,  exhorting  you  to  love  him  with  your  whole 
being.  Other  than  he,  madam,  none  has  the  power  to  do 
this ;  you  must  not  seek  light  from  d^kness,  or  warmth 
from  cold.  By  attracting  he  kindles;  and  by  warmth  ho 
attracts  to  follow  him,  enlarging  the  heart.  Madam,  you 
write  to  me  to  have  pity  on  you,  because  you  are  alone.  I 
do  not  understand  that  word.  Whoso  lives  in  the  world  and 
has  his  heart  there,  is  alone ;  for  many  and  evil  go  together. 
But  she  whose  heart  sleeps  to  the  world,  and  is  awake  to 
the  meek  and  gentle  Jesus,  her  true  and  loyal  husband,  is 
truly  alone,  for  she  lives  on  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  yet 
she  is  not  alone,  not  being  forsaken  by  him  who  fills  and 
preserves  all  things.-  Pity' I  cannot,  and  must  not,  such 
loneliness,  which  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  the*  whole 
world,  from  which  I  am  persuaded  that  tlie  love  of  God  has 

saved  you,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  its  child Abide^ 

madam,  alone  in  your  only  One who  has  been  pleased  to 

suffer  a  painful  and  ignominious  death  and  passion. 

"  Madam,  in  commending. ihyself  to  your  good  graces,  I 
entreat  you  not  to  use  any  more  such  words  as  in  your  last 
letters.    Of  God  alone  you  are  the  daughter  and  bride :  other 

father  you  should  not  seek I  exhort  and  admonish  yoU| 

that  you  will  be  such  and  as  good  a  daughter  to  him,  as  be 

*  GuichemoQ,  Hist,  de  la  maison  de  Savoie,  ii.  181. 
f  ChanHon  ppiriiuelle  aprcs  la  mort  da  Roi.    MargueritQS»  L  473. 
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h  a  good  Father  to  you and  forasmuch  as  joa  eaonat 

attain  to  this,  because  the  finite  cannot  correspond  to  iiifinitf« 
I  pray  that  he  will  rouchsafe  to  increase  your  strength,  that 
jou  may  love  and  serve  him  with  your  whole  heart"* 

Notwithstanding  these  exhortations,  Margaret  was  not 
consoled.  She  bitterly  regretted  jthe  spiritual  guides  whom 
she  had  lost ;  the  new  pastors  forced  upon  her  to  bring  her 
back  did  not  possess  her  confidence,  and  whateyer  the  bishop 
might  say,  she  felt  herself  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  court, 
and  all  around  her  appeaiied  dark  and  desolate.  '^  As  a  sheep 
in  a  strange  country,"  wrote  she  to  Bri^onnet,  '^  wandering 
about,  not  knowing  where  to^  find  its  pasture,  through  lack 
of  knowing  its  new  shepherds,  naturally  lifts  its  head  to  catch 
the  breeze  from  that  quarter  where  the  chief  shepherd  was 
once  accustomed  to  give  her  sweet  nourishment,  in  such  sort 

am  I  constrained  to  pray  for  your  charity Gome  down 

from  the  high  mountain,  and  in  jnty  regard,  among  this 
benighted  people,  the  blindest  of  all  thy  fold. 

"  MABaABET.''f 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  reply,  taking  up  the  image  of 
the  stray  sheep  under  which  Margaret  had  depicted  herself, 
uses  it  to  describe  the  mysteries  of  salvation  under  the  figure 
of  a  wood :  "  The  sheep  entering  the  forest,  led  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  said  he,  "  is  immediately  enchanted  by  the  good- 
ness, beauty,  straightness,  lengtl;!,  breadth,  depth,  and  height, 

and  the  fragrant  and  invigorating  sweetness  of  this  forest 

and  when  it  has  looked  all  around,  has  seen  only  Him  in  all, 
and  all  in  Him ;{  and  moving  rapidly  through  its  depths, 
finds  it  so  pleasant,  that  the  way  is  life,  and  joy,  and  con- 
solation."§  The  bishop  then  shows  her  the  sheep  searching 
in  vain  for  the  limits  of  the  forest  (an  image  of  the  soul  that 
would  fathom  the  mysteries  of  God),  meeting  with  lofty 
mountains,  which  it  endeavours  to  scale,  finding  everywhere 
^^inaccessible  and  incomprehensible  infinity."  He  then  teaches 
her  the  road  by  which  the  soul,  inquiring  after  G^  sur^ 

•  MS.  Bibl.  Roy.  S.  F.  337,  dated  10th  July, 
tibid.  tAUinCfartet. 

SMS.S.F.S37.    Bibl.  Roy. 
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mounts  all  these  diflteulties';  he  shows  how  the  sheep  m  the 
midst  of  the  hirelings  finds  ^'  the  cahin  of  the*  great  Shep- 
herd," and  '^  enters  on  the  wing  of  meditation  by  faith ;"  all 
is  made  smooth,  all  is  explained;  and  she  begins  to  sing: 
"  I  have  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth." 

Thus  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  At  that  period  he  was 
burning  with  zeal,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  all  France 
regenerated  by  the  Gospel.*  Often  would  his  mind  dwell 
especially  on  those  three  great  individuals  who  seemed  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  its  people, — the  king,  his  mother, 
and  his  sister.  He  thought  that  if  the  royal  family  were 
enlightened,  all  the  people  would  be  so,  and  the  priests, 
stirred  to  rivalry,  would  at  last  awaken  from  their  lethargy. 
''  Madam,**  wrote  he  to  Margaret,  "  I  humbly  entreat  Al- 
mighty God,  that  he  will  be  pleased  of  his  goodness  to  kindle 
a  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  king,  of  his  mother,  and  in  your 

own so  that  from  you  there  may  go  forth  a  light  burning 

and  shining  on  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  and  particularly  that 
class  by  whose  coldness  all  others  are  frozen." 

Margaret  did  not  share  these  hopes.  She  speaks  neither 
of  her  brother  nor  of  her  mother ;  they  were  subjects  she 
dared  not  touch  upon ;  but,  replying  to  the  bishop  in  January 
1522,  with  a  heart  wrung  by  the  indifference  and  world- 
liness  of  those  around  her,  she  said :  '^  The  times  are  so  cold, 
my  heart  so  icy;"  and  signs  her  letter,  "  your  frozen,  thirsty, 
and  hungry  daughter, 

"  Mabqabet." 

This  letter  did  not  discourage  Bri^onnet,  but  it  made  him 
ponder;  and  feeling  how  much  he,  who  desired  to  re-ani^ 
mate  others,  required  to  be  animated  himself,  he  commended 
himself  to  the  prayers  of  Margaret  and  of  Madam  de  Ne- 
mours. "  Madam,"  wrote  he,  with  great  simplicity,  "  I  be- 
leech  you  to  awaken  the  poor  slumberer  with  your  prayers."f 

Such  in  1521  were  the  sentiments  interchanged  at  the 
court  of  France.  A  strange  correspondence,  no  doubt,  and 
which,  after  more  than  three  centuries,  a  manuscript  in  the 

*  Studio  yeriiatis  aliis  deolarandn  inflammitas.  Aot.  Kurtynun,  p.  9dL 
tMS.Bibl.R4>vaIe. 
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Koyal  Library  has  revealed  to  ns.  Was  this  ioflaeiM  t>i 
tbe  Beformatioii  in  such  high  places  a  benefit  to  it  or  a  inii^ 
Ibrtone  ?  The  sting  of  truth  penetrated  the  court ;  but  per- 
haps it  only  served  to  arouse  the  drowsy  beast,  and  exdting 
his  rage,  caused  it  to  spring  with  deadlier  fory  on  the  humblest 
•f  the  flock. 
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fhff^^^i  of  the  Ghuoh  at  Meanx— The  Seriptmes  in  Frendi— ne 
Artimis  and  the  Bishop— Eyangelical  Harrest— The  Epiatlet  ef  St 
Paul  sent  to  the  King— Leferre  and  Roma— The  llonkf  l^^fiWP  thf 
Biahop— The  Monks  before  the  Parliament— Bn^on^et  ipTM  way. 

The  time  was  indeed  approaching  when  the  stoim  should 
burst  upon  the  Reformation ;  but  it  was  first  to  scatter  a 
few  more  seeds  and  to  gather  in  a  few  more  sheaves.  This 
city  of  Meaux,  renowned  a  century  and  a  half  later  by  the 
sublime  defender*  of  the  Gallican  system  agunst  the  auto- 
eratic  pretensions  of  Rome,  was  called  to  be  the  first  town 
of  France  where  regenerated  Christianity  should  establish 
its  dominion.  It  was  then  the  field  on  which  the  labourers 
were  prodigal  of  their  exertions  and  their  seed,  and  where 
already  the  ears  were  falling  before  the  reapers.  Bri^onnet, 
less  sunk  in  slumber  than  he  had  said,  was  animating,  in* 
specting,  and  directing  all  His  fortune  equalled  his  «eal ; 
never  did  man  devote  his  wealth  to  nobler  uses,  and  never 
did  such  noble  devotedness  promise  at  first  to  bear  such 
glorious  fruits.  The  most  pious  teachers,  transferred  firom 
Paris  to  Meaux,  firom  that  time  acted  with  more  liberty, 
l^ere  was  freedom  of  speech,  and  great  was  the  stride  then 
taken  by  the  Reformation  in  France.  Lefevre  energetically 
expounded  that  Oospel  with  which  he  would  have  rejoiced  to 
fill  the  world.  He  exclaimed:  ^' Kings,  princes,  nobles,  people, 
all  nations  should  think  and  aspire  after  Christ  alone.-i-   Every 

*  Bossaet.  , 

t  Reges,  principfis,  maffiateft  omnea  et  subinde  onminm  nationnm 

populi,  ut  nihil  aliud  cogitent ac  Christnin.    Fabri.  Comm.  in  Efaniu 

T»raBf. 
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priest  should  tesomble  that  archangel  whom  John  saw  in 
the  Apocalypse,  flying  through  the  air,  holding  the  ever* 
lasting  Gospel  in  bis  hand,  md  carrying  it  to  every  peoidbi 
nation,  tongue,  and  king.    Come  near  ye  pontiffs,  come  ye 

kings,  come  ye  generous  hearts! Nations,  awake  to  tii« 

light  of  the  Gt)spel,  and  inhale  the  heavenly  Ufe.^  The 
Word  of  God  is  all-sufficient"f 

Such  in  truth  was  the  motto  of  that  school :   Tn£  Word 
OF  God  is  all-sufficient.    In  this  device  the  whole  Refor- 
mation is  embodied.    "  To  know  Christ  and  his  Word," 
said  Lefevre,  Boussel,  and  Farel,  ^^  is  the  only  living  and 
universal  theology... ...He  who  knows  that,  knows  every- 

thing.»»  t 

The  truth  was  making  a  deep  impression  at  Meaux. 
Private  meetings  took  place  at  first ;  then  conferences ;  and 
at  last  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the  churches.  But 
a  new  effort  inflicted  a  still  more  formidable  blow  against 
Borne. 

Lefevre  desired  to  enable  the  Christians  of  France  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  30th  October  1^29,  he  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  of  the  four  Gospels ;  on  the  6th 
November,  the  remaining  books,  of  the  New  Testament;  onA^ 
the  12th  October  1524,  all  these  books  together,  at  the  house 
of  Collin  in  Meaux ;  and  in  1525,  a  French  version  of  the 
Psalms.§  Thus  was  begun  in  France,  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  in  Germany,  that  printing  and  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  which,  three  centuries  later, 
was  to  be  so  wonderfully  developed  throughout  the  world. 
In  France,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  Bible  had 
a  decisive  influence.  Experience  had  taught  many  French' 
men,  that  when  they  sought  to  know  Divine  things,  doubt 
and  obscurity  encompassed  them  on  every  side.  In  how 
many  moments  and  perhaps  years  in  their  lives  had  they 
been  tempted  to  regard  the  most  certain  truths  as  mere 

*  Ubivis  gentium  expergisoimini  ad  Eyangelii  lacem.  Fabri  Ooimb« 
in  Eyang.  Prsef. 

t  Verbum  Dei  sufficit.    Ibid. 

X  Hsec  est  universa  et  sola  vivifica  Theologia Ghriftun  tt  isrtMUU 

ejai  esse  omnia.    Ibid,  in  Er.  Johan.  p.  271. 

§  I.e  Long.  Biblioth.  sacree,  2d  edit,  p.' 42. 
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deteionB  I  We  need  a  ray  from  heavea  to  enHglitea  oat 
darimess.  Such  was  the  ejaculatioii  of  many  a  soul  at  the 
qpoch  of  the  Reformation.  With  longings  such  as  these,  num- 
bers received  the  sacred  writings  from  the  hands  of  Lefevre; 
they  were  read  in  their  families  and  in  priyate ;  conversa- 
tions on  the  Bible  became  frequent;  Christ  appeared  to 
those  souls  so  long  misled,  as  the  centre  and  the  sun  of  all 
revelation.  No  longer  did  they  require  demonstrations  to 
prove  that  Scripture  was  from  God ;  they  knew  it,  for  by  it 
they  had  been  transported  from  darkness  to  light 

Such  was  the  course  by  which  so  many  distinguished 
persons  in  France  attained  a  knowledge  of  God.  But  there 
were  yet  simpler  and  more  common  paths,  if  such  can  be, 
by  which  many  of  the  lower  classes  were  brought  to  the 
truth.  The  city  of  Meaux  was  almost  wholly  inhabited 
by  artisans  and  dealers  in  wool  ^'  There  was  engendered 
in  many,**  says  a  chronicler  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ^  so 
ardent  a  desire  of  knowing  the  way  of  salvation,  that 
artisans,  friUers,  and  wool-combers  took  no  other  recreation, 
as  they  worked  with  their  handd,  than  to  talk  with  each 
other  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  comfort  themselves  with  the 
same.  Sundays  and  holidays  especially  were  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  Scripture,  and  inquiring  into  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Lord."  * 

Bri^onnet  rejoiced  to  see  piety  take  the  place  of  super- 
stition in  his  diocese.  ^'  Lefevre,  aided  by  the  renown  of 
his  great  learning,^  says  a  contemporary  historian,  '^  con- 
trived so  to  cajole  and  circumvent  Messire  Guillaume  Bri- 
(onnet  with  his  plausible  talk,  that  he  caused  him  to  turn 
aside  grievously,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  up  to  this 
day  to  free  the  city  and  diocese  of  Meaux  frx)m  Uiat  pes- 
tilent doctrine,  where  it  has  so  marvellously  increased.  The 
misleading  that  good  bishop  was  a  great  injury,  as  until 
then  he  had  been  so  devoted  to  God  and  to  the  Yirgm 
Mary."t 

Yet  all  were  not  so  grievously  turned  aside,  as  the  Fran- 

*  Act.  des  Mart.  p.  182. 

t  Histoire  Catholique  de  notre  temps,  par  Fontaine,  de  TioAst  dt  8L 
ffraD9oi8.    Paris,  1562. 


dscan  says,  whom  wo  havo  just  quoted.  The  city  was 
divided  into  two  parties.  On  the  one  side  were  the  monks 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  friends  of  the  Romish  doctrine ;  on 
the  other,  Bri^onnet,  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  all  those  who  loved 
the  new  preadiing.  A  man  of  the  poorer  classes,  hy  name 
Leclerc,  was  one  of  the  most  servile  adherents  of  the  monks ; 
but  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Peter  and  John,  had  received  the 
Gospel  with  eagerness,  and  John,  who  was  a  wool-carder, 
soon  distinguished  himself  among  the  new  Christians. 
James  Pavanne,  a  learned  and  youthful  Picard,  '<  a  man  oi 
great  sincerity  and  uprightness,**  whom  Bri^onnet  had  in- 
vited to  Meaux,  showed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Reformation. 
Meaux  had  become  a  focus  of  light.  Persons  called  thither 
by  business  heard  the  Gospel,  and  earned  it  back  to  their 
homes.  It  was  not  in  the  city  alone  that  men  were  exa^ 
mining  the  Scriptures ;  '^  many  of  the  villages  did  the  same," 
says  a  chronicle,  *^  so  that  in  this  diocese  an  image  of  the 
renovated  Church  was  seen  to  shine  forth.** 

The  environs  of  Meaux  were  covered  with  rich  crops, 
and  at  harvest  season  a  crowd  of  labourers  flocked  thither 
from  the  surrounding  countries.  Resting  from  their  toib  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  they  conversed  with  the  people  of  the 
place,  who  spoke  to  them  of  other  seed-times  and  other  hai^ 
vests.  Many  peasants  from  Thierache,  and  particularly 
from  Landouzy,  persevered,  on  their  return  home,  in  the 
doctrines  they  had  heard,  and  erelong  an  evangelical  church 
was  formed  in  this  district,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  kingdom.*  "  The  renown  of  this  great 
blessing  spread  through  France,**  says  the  chronicler.-|-  Bri- 
yonnet^  himself  proclaimed  the  Gospel  -from  the  pulpit,  and 
endeavoured  to  scatter  around  him  '^  that  infinite,  sweet, 
mild,  true,  and  only  light  (to  use  his  own  words)  which 
dazzles  and  enlightens  every  creature  capable  of  receiving 
it,  and  which,  while  it  enlightens  him,  raises  him  by  adop- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  a  son  of  Grod.**}    He  besought  Ids 

*  These  particulars  are  derived  from  some  olJ  and  maoh  disoolonred 
papers,  found  in  the  church  of  Landouzy-la-Ville,  in  the  department  of 
Aisna,  by  M.  Colany,  while  pastor  of  that  place. 

+  Act.  Mart.  p.  182.  t  MS.  Bibl.  Roy.  &  F.  No.  »7. 
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lock  to  lend  no  ear  to  those  who  would  toni  them  lyride 
from  the  Word.  ^  Though  an  angel  from  hoaTen,"  said  he, 
'^  should  preach  any  other  (jospel,  do  not  listOA  to  hinu" 
Sometimes  gloomy  dioughts  would  prey  upon  bis  souL  He 
was  not  sure  of  himself:  he  shrunk  hack  in  alann,  as  be 
dwelt  upon  the  iiatal  consequences  of  his  uniaitbfiiliiess ; 
and  forewarning  his  hearers,  be  said  to  them :  ^  Eycq 
should  I,  your  bishop,  change  my  language  and  my  doctrine^ 
beware  of  changing  like  me.**  *  At  that  moment  nothing 
seemed  to  indicate  the  possilrility  of  such  a  misfortune. 
^  Not  only  was  the  Word  of  Grod  preached/  says  the  chro- 
nide,  ''  but  it  was  foUowed ;  all  works  of  charity  and  lore 
were  practised  there ;  the  morals  were  reformed  and  super* 
stitions  laid  low."  f 

Still  clinging  to  the  idea  of  gaining  oyer  the  king  and 
his  mother,  the  bishop  sent  to  Margaret  ''  the  ^stles  of 
St  Paul,  translated  and  splendidly  illuminated,  most  humbly 
entreating  her  to  present  them  to  the  king ;  which  cannot 
but  be  most  pleasing  from  your  hands,**  added  the  good 
bishop.  "  They  are  a  royal  dlish,''  continued  he, ''  frittening 
without  corruption,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness. 
The  more  we  taste  them,  the  more  we  hunger  after  them 
with  desire  unsatiable,  and  that  never  cloys."  ( 

What  more  welcome  message  could  Margaret  receive? 
The  moment  seemed  favourable.  Michael  Aranda  was  at 
Paris,  detained  by  order  of  the  king's  mother,  for  whom  he 
was  translating  portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture.§  But 
Margaret  would  have  preferred  that  Bri^onnet  should  pre- 
sent this  book  himself  to  her  brother.  "  You  would  do  well 
to  come  here,"  wrote-she,  "  for  you  know  the  confidence  that 
Madam  and  the  king  place  in  you."  || 

Thus,  probably,  was  the  Word  of  God  placed  at  that 
time  (in  1522  and  1523)  under  the  eyes  of  Francis  L  and 
Louisa  of  Savoy.  They  came  into  contact  with  that  Gospel 
which  they  were  afterwards  to  persecute.    We  do  not  find 

*  Hist.  Catholique  de  Fontaine.  f  Act.  Mart.  p.  182. 

t  MS.  Bibl.  Roy.  S.  F.  No.  337. 

H  Par  le  commandement  de  Bfadame  k  qaj  il  a  Ijyrk  qndqiie  ohom 
do  la  Baincte  E^criptiire  qa'eUe  desire  parfaire.    Ibid.  |  Ib|d. 
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that  this  Wocd  ptodnced  any  salutary  effect  upon  them.  Aa 
impulse  of  cunosity  led  them  to  open  that  Bible  which  waa 
then  making  «o  much  noiii0 ;  livtt  they  closed  it  as  90on  aa 
they  had  opened  it. 

Margaret  henelf  found  it  hard  to  contend,  against  the 
worldlineas  by  which  she  was  everywhere  surrounded. 
Her  tender  a&ction  towards  her  brother,  the  obedience  she 
owed  to  her  mother,  and  the  flatteries  lavished  on  her  by 
the  court,  all  seemed  to  conspire  against  the  love  she  had 
vowed  to  Christ  Christ  was  done  against  many. '  Some- 
times Margaret's  soul,  assailed  by  so  many  adversaries,  and 
stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  world,  turned  aside  from  ita 
Master.  Then,  becoming  sensible  of  her  faults,  the  princess 
would  shut  herself  up  in  her  apartments,  and  giving  way 
to  her  sorrow,  utter  cries  very  different  from  the  joyous  sounda 
with  which  Francis  and  the  young  lords,  the  companions  (A 
his  debauchery,  filled  the  royal  palaces  in  the  midst  of  thm 
entertainments  and  festivities : — 

Left  you  I  hare,  to  fbllow  pleasure's  Toice, 

Left  you  I  haye,  and  for  an  evil  ehoiee. 

Left  you  I  hare,  and  whitlier  am  I  come  I * 

Then  turning  towards  Meaux,  Margaret  would  exclaim 
iir  her  anguish :  "  I  return  to  you,  to  M.  Fabry  (Lefevrc) 
and  all  your  gentlemen,  beseeching  you,  by  your  prayers,  to 
obtain  of  the  unspeakable  Mercy  an  alarum  for  the  poor 
weak  and  sleepy  one,  to  arouse  her  from  her  heavy  and  deadly 
slumber."  f 

Thus  had  Meaux  become  a  focus  whence  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  emanated.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  indulged 
in  flattering  illusions.  Who  could  resist  the  Gospel  if  the 
power  of  Francis  cleared  the  Way?  The  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  the  court  would  then  be  changed  into  a  holy  in- 
fluence, and  France  would  acquire  a  moral  strength  that 
would  render  her  the  benefactress  of  the  world. 

But,  on  their  side,  the  friends  of  Rome  had  taken  the 
alarm.  Among  those  at  Meaux  was  a  Jacobin  monk 
named  Roma.    Orfe  day,  as  Lefevre.  Farel,  and  their  frienda 

*  Les  MaiiaeritM,  L  iO.  t  Ha  BibL  Roy.  S.  F.  No.  387. 
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wvre  tftlking  with  him  and  some  other  of  the  pi^al  par- 
tisans, Lefeyre  could  not  suppress  his  anticipations.  ^  Hie 
Gospel  is  already  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  great  and  of  the 
people/'  said  he,  ''  and  in  a  short  time,  spreading  all  over 
Fnmce,  it  will  everywhere  tiirow  down  the  inventions  of 
men."  The  aged  doctor  was  animated ;  his  eyes  sparkled ; 
his  worn-out  voice  grew  sonorous;  one  might  have  com- 
pared him  to  the  ag(Ml  Simeon  returning  thanks  to  tiie  Lord, 
because  his  eyes  had  seen  His  salvation.  Lefevre's  friends 
shared  in  his  emotion :  their  amazed  opponents  were  dumb. 
On  a  sudden  Roma  started  up  impetuously,  and  exclaimed 
in  the  tone  of  a  popular  tribune :  '^  Then  I  and  all  the  other 
religioners  will  preach  a  crusade;  we  will  raise  the  people; 
and  if  the  king  permits  the  preaching  of  your  Gospel,  we 
will  expel  him  from  his  kingdom  by  his  own  subjects."  * 

Thus  did  a  monk  venture  to  rise  up  against  the  knightly 
monarch.  The  Franciscans  applauded  this  language.  They 
must  not  allow  the  doctor's  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  Already 
the  friars  were  returning  daily  with  diminished  offerings. 
The  Franciscans  in  alarm  went  about  among  private 
families.  ^' These  new  teachers  are  heretics,"  said  they^ 
^they  attack  the  holiest  observances,  and  deny  the  most 
sacred  mysteries."  Then  growing  bolder,  the  most  incensed 
among  them  issued  from  their  cloister,  and  proceeded  to  tiie 
bishop's  residence.  On  being  admitted,  they  said  to  the  pre- 
late :  '^  Crush  this  heresy,  or  else  the  pestilence,  which  is 
already  desolating  the  city  of  Meaux,  will  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom." 

Bri^onnet  was  moved,  and  for  an  instant  disturbed  by 
this  attack,  but  he  did  not  give  way ;  he  felt  too  much  con- 
tempt for  these  ignorant  monks  and  theu*  interesled  clam- 
ours. He  went  into  the  pulpit,  justified  Lefevre,  and  called 
the  monks  pharisees  and  hypocrites.  Still  this  opposition 
had  already  excited  trouble  and  conflict  in  his  soul;  he 
sought  to  encourage  himself  by  the  persuasion  that  such 
spiritual  combats  were  necessary.  "  By  this  warfare,"  said 
he,  in  his  somewhat  mystical  language,  "  we  arrive  at  a 
vivifying  death,  and  by  continually  mortifying  life,  we  die 
*  Fare!,  Epitre  au  Due  de  Lorraine,  Gen.  1634. 
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liyfaig,  and  lire  dying."*  The  way  wonld  hare  been  sorer 
if,  casting  himself  npon  the  Savionr,  as  the  apostles  when 
tossed  by  the  winds  and  wayes,  be  had  exclaimed ;  '^  Lord, 
help  me  I  or  I  perish." 

The  monks  of  Meanx,  enraged  at  their  nn&Tourable  re- 
ception by  tlie  bishop,  resolved  to  carry  their  complaints  be- 
fore a  higher  tribunal.  An  appeal  lay  open  to  them.  If 
the  bishop  will  not  give  way,  he  may  be  reduced  to  com- 
pliance. Their  leaders  set  out  for  Paris,  and  concerted 
measures  with  Beda  and  Duchesne.  They  hastened  before 
the  parliament,  and  denounced  the  bishop  and  the  heretical 
teachers.  "  The  city  and  all  the  neighbourhood,''  said  they, 
'^  are  infected  with  heresy,  and  its  polluted  waters  flow  from 
the  episcopal  palace." 

Thus  did  France  begin  to  hear  the  cry  of  persecutioQ 
raised  against  the  Gospel.  The>  sacerdotal  and  the  dvil 
power,  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parliament,  grasped  their  aimsy 
— -anbs  that  were  to  be  stained  with  blood.  Christianity 
had  taught  mankind  that  there  are  duties  and  rights  an- 
terior to  all  ciyil  associations ;  it^  had  emancipated  the  re- 
ligious mind,  promoted  liberty  of  conscience,  and  worked  a 
great  change  in  society ;  for  antiquity,  which  contemplated 
the  citizen  everywhere  and  the  man  nowhere,  had  made 
religion  a  mere  matter  of  state.  But  these  ideas  of  Uberty 
had  scarcely  been  given  to  the  world,  ere  the  papacy  cor- 
rupted them;  for  the  despotism  of  the  prince  it  had  sub- 
stituted the  despotism  of  the  priest ;  and  not  unfrequently 
it  had  raised  both  prince  and  priest  against  the  christian 
people.  A  new  emancipation  was  needed ;  it  took  place  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Wherever  the  Reformation  esta- 
blished itself,,  it  broke  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  the  religious 
mind  was  again  enfranchised.  But  so  rooted  in  the  nature 
of  man  is  the  disposition  to  tyrannize  over  truth,  that  among 
many  protestant  nations,  the  Church,  liberated  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  priest,  has  again  in  our  days  fallen 
onder  the  yoke  of  the  civil  power;  destined,  like  its  founder, 
to  be  bandied  from  one  despotism  to  another,  to  pass  from 
Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  and  from  Pilate  to  Caiaphas. 

*  M.S.  Bibi.  Roy.  a  F.  No.  8S7. 
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Bri^nnet  bad  not  the  courage  n^eefsafy  for  iie|Balanoe« 
He  would  not  yield  eveiything,  but  wliat  he  did  eooeede 
satiBfied  Rome.  ^  We  may  well  do  without  Luther's  writ^ 
ings/*  he  thought,  '^  if  we  keep  the  Grospel ;  we  may  easBy 
accede  to  a  certain  inrocation  of  the  Virgin,  if  we  add  that 
it  is  only  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  that  she  possesses 
any  influence.**  If  beside  the  truth  we  place  the  power  of 
error,  the  papacy  is  satisfied.  But  the  sacrifice  which  Bri* 
90Dnet  felt  the  deepest,  and  which  yet  was  required  of  hini| 
was  the  bss  of  his  friends.  If  the  bishop  would  escape,  he 
must  sacrifice  his  brethren.  Of  timid  character,  but 
little  prepared  to  give  up  his  riches  and  his  station  for 
Christ's  sake,  already  alarmed,  shaken,  and  cast  down,  he 
was  still  further  led  astray  by  treacherous  advisers :  if  the 
•rangelical  doctors  should  quit  Meaux  (sud  some),  they  will 
carry  the  Reformation  elsewhere.  His  heart  was  torn  by  a 
painful  struggle.  At  last  the  wisdom  of  this  worid  pre- 
nuled;  he  gave  way,  and,  on  the  15th  of  October  I523> 
poblished  three  mandates,  the  first  of  which  enjoined  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the 
saints ;  the  second  forbade  any  one  to  buy,  borrow,  read, 
possess,  or  carry  about  with  him  Luther's  works,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  or  to 
be  burnt;  and  the  last  established  in  express  terms  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  Then,  on  the  13th  of  November  in 
the  same  year,  Bri^onnet  forbade  the  parish  priests  and  their 
curates  to  permit  the  ^'  Lutherans  "  to  preach.*  This  was 
not  alL  The  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
Andrew  Verjus,  councillor  in  the  same  court,  and  before 
whom  Brigonnet  had  shortly  afterwards  to  appear,  arrived  at 
Meaux  during  Lent  1524,  no  doubt  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  bishop's  proceedings.  The  poor  prelate  did  all  he  could 
to  please  them.  Already  on  the  29th  of  January  he  had 
taken  the  images  of  the  saints  under  his  especial  protection; 
he  now  began  to  visit  his  churches,  to  preach,  and  to  struggle 
bard  in  the  presence  of  the  first  president  and  of  councillor  Ver« 
Jus  to  ''  weeo  out  the  heresies  tiiat  were  there  shooting  up.'*f 

*  Hiai.  Genenogiqae  do  Bri9oimet,  ad  >nnina, 
t  MS.  Bibl.  Hoy.  S.  F.  No.  837. 
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The  deputies  of  the  Palliftmoit  retamed  tc  Paris  (bUy  flalM* 
fied.    This  was  Bri^imet's  first  falL 

Lefevre  was  the  special  object  of  hostilitj.  His  commeiiH 
tary  on  tlie  four  Gospels,  uid  particularly  the  ^^  Epistle  to 
Christian  Headers/'  prefixed  to  it,  had  inflamed  the  anger  of 
Beda  and  his  allies.  They  denounced  tliis  writing  ta  the 
faculty.  ^*  Does  he  not  dare  to  recommend  all  the  faithful  to 
read  the  Scriptures  ?''  said  the  fiery  syndic.  ^  Does  he  not 
tell  therein  that  whoever  loves  not  Christ's  Word  is  not  $ 
Christian  ;*  and  that  the  Word  of  Grod  is  sufficient  to  lead 
to  eternal  life  ?" 

But  Francis  I.  looked  on  this  accusation  as  a  mere  theo- 
logical squabble.  He  appointed  a  commission ;  and  Lefene, 
haying  justified  himself  before  it,  came  off  from  this  attack 
with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Farel,  who  had  not  so  many  protectors  at  court,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Meaux.  It  would  appear  that  he  first  re- 
paired to  Paris  ;-{*  and  that,  having  unsparingly  attacked  the 
errors  of  Rome,  he  could  remain  there  no  longer,  and  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Dauphiny,  whither  he  was  eager  to  carry 
the  Gospel. 

At  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Christians  at  Meaux, 
another  Frenchman,  quitting  his  native  country,  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  Augustine  convent  at  Wittemberg,  where 
Luther  resided.    This  was  in  January  1523. 

Farel  was  not  the  only  man  in  the  south  of  France  whom 
God  had  prepared  for  his  work.  A  little  further  to  the 
south  than  Gap,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  that  city  of 
Avignon  called  by  Petrarch  "  the  third  Babylon,"  may  still 
be  seen  the  walls  of  the  ^^  apostolic  palace,"  which  the  popes 
and  cardinals  had  long  filled  with  their  luxury  sxiid  debauchery, 
"  and  which  a  Roman  legate  now  inhabited,  lonely  and  dejected 
in  the  midst  of  this  desert;iBd  city,  whose  narrow  filthy  streets 
*frcre  seldom  trod  but  by  the  feet  of  monks  and  priests. 

The  little  court  of  the  legate  was,  however,  sometimes 
enlivened  by  a  beautiful,  amiable,  and  laughing  boy,  who 

*  Qni  verbum  ejus  hoc  modo  non  dUigunt,  quo  pacto  hi  Christlaiu 
cssent.    PrsBf.  Comm.  in  Eyang.  ^ 

f  Farel, apres  ayoir subsiste taut qu*il  put  k  Paris.  Beu,  Hist. Ee^.UB 


giMboDed  about  its  halls.*  This  was  ^"laiiGui  Lambert,  fOQ  of 
Oie  secretary  of  the  apostolic  palace,  bom  in  1487,  two  yean 
before  FareL    The  child  was  at  first  astonished  at  the  irre- 
Kgion  and  crimes  of  these  prelates, — ^  crimes  so  numeroiu 
and  so  enormoos,"  says  he,  ^  that  I  cannot  describe  them."-|> 
He  became  habituated  to  them,  however,  by  degrees,  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  himself  seduced  by  bad  example.) 
Yet  (xod  had  implanted  in  his  heart  a  desire  for  holiness. 
His  father  being  dead,  his  mother  had  the  charge  of  his 
•education,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  in- 
trusted him  to  the  care  of  the  Franciscans.    The  sanctified 
air  of  these  monks  imposed  on  Francis,  and  his  timid  looks 
followed  them  respectfully,  as  he  saw  them  dad  in  coarse 
garments,  barefoot,  or  with  rude  sandals  only,  moying  to 
and  fro,  begging  in  the  city  and  calling  on  his  mother ;  and 
if  at  any  time  they  chanced  to  smile  upon  him,  he  fancied 
himself  (he  tells  us)  almost  in  heayen.§    The  monks  worked 
upon  this  disposition,  and  Francis,  attracted  by  them,  assumed 
the  cowl  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    *'  It  was  God's  pleasure," 
said  he  in  after-years,  ''  that  I  might  make  known  to  the 
world  the  impurity  of  these  whited  sepulchres.'' 

During  the  year  of  his  noviciate  everything  went  on 
smoothly ;  he  was  studiously  kept  in  the  dark ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  pronounced  his  vows,  than  the  monks  showed  them- 
selves in  all  their  deformity,  and  the  halo  of  sanctity  that  he 
had  discovered  around  their  heads  faded  away,  and  he  re- 
mained incensed,  alarmed,  and  dejected.  Francis  soon  began 
to  feel  a  secret  strength  within  him,  that  drove  him  forcibly 
towards  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ||  and  bound  him  to  believe  and 
to  teach  the  Word  of  God.  In  1517,  he  was  nominated 
apostolical  preacher  of  the  convent,  and  instead  of  running 

*  In  palatio  ssepe  versatus,  quod  genitor  mens  legationis  ejus  secretarins 
esset.    Lamb.  Epistola  ad  GhdlisB  Regem. 

f  Impietates  et  horrenda  scelera  tarn  molta  et  enormia.    Ibid. 

t  Olim  seductus  et  peccator.    Ibid. 

§  Bationes  propter  quae  minoritamm  oonyersationem,  habitumque  re- 
jecerit.    Wittenberg,  1523.' 

II  Urgebat  me  yehementer  latens  qiissdam  yis  (confido  non  aliena  a 
Domini  spiritu)  ad  saorarum  studia  literamm.  Kz^^is  in  S.  JobMi^ 
Apooalypsia,  praef. 
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about  like  his  colleagaes  after  ^'  fat  presents  and  weUHstored 
tables,"  he  employed  himself  in  trayelling  afoot  through  the 
deserted  country,  and  calling  those  ignorant  people  to  conver- 
sion whom  the  fire  and  sincerity  of  his  language  drew  around 
him  in  crowds.  But  when,  after  spending  several  months 
in  passing  through  the  Comtat  Yenaissin  and  the  sus* 
rounding  districts,  he  returned  exhausted  to  his  convent  on 
a  mule  that  had  been  given  him  to  carry  his  weakened 
frame,  and  went  to  seek  a  brief  repose  in  his  poor  cell,  some 
of  the  monks  received  him  with  coldnesd,  others  with  rail- 
lery, and  a  third  party  with  anger;  and  they  hastened  to  sell 
the  animal,  which  they  all  agreed  in  saying  was  the  only 
profit  of  these  evangelical  journeys. 

One  day,  as  brother  Francis  was  preaching  in  a  certain 
town,  with  a  gravity  quite  apostolic  and  the  vivacity  of  a 
native  of  the  south :  "  Kindle  a  fire,"  exclaimed  he,  "  before 
this  sacred  porch,  and  there  consume  the  spoils  of  your 
luxury,  your  worldly-mindedness,  and  your  debauchery." 
Immediately  the  whole  assembly  was  in  commotion ;  some 
lighted  up  a  fire ;  others  ran  into  their  houses  and  returned 
with  dice,  playing-cards,  and  obscene  pictures;  and  then, 
like  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  at  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul, 
cast  all  into  the  flames.  A  great  crowd  was  gathered  round 
the  fire,  and  among  them  some  Franciscans,  who  perceiving 
an  indecent  drawing  of  a  young  female,  cunningly  drew  it 
away,  and  hid  it  under  one  of  their  frocks,  "  to  add  fuel  to 
their  own  flames,"  says  Lambert.  This  did  not  escape  the 
eye  of  brother  Francis ;  a-  holy  indignation  kindled  within 
him,  and  boldly  addressi^  the  monks,  he  inveighed  against 
their  lubricity  and  theft.  Abashed  at  being  discovered,  they 
sunk  their  heads,  gave  up  the  picture,  but  swore  to  be  re- 
venged.* 

Lambert,  surrounded  with  debauchery,  and  become  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  the  monks,  felt  from  time  to  time  an  ardent 
desire  to  return  into  the  world,  which  appeared  to^  him  infi- 
nitely more  holy  than  the  cloister :  but  he  found  something 
still  better.  Luther's  works,  carried  to  the  fairs  of  Lyons, 
descended  the  Rhone  and  reached  his  cell.    They  were  soon 

*  Lambert  Ton  Ayignon,  by  Professor  Uaom. 


taken  ftom  him  and  burnt;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  wfUl 
ttiat  animated  the  Augnatine  of  Wittenberg  had  passed  into 
die  Franciscan  of  Avignon :  he  was  saved.  Yunly  aatfl 
then  had  he  resorted  to  frequent  fiasttng ;  vainly  had  1^  sl^ 
sitting  on  a  stool;*  vainly  had  he  shunned  the  looks  of 
woman,  worn  haircloth  next  his  skin,  scourged  himself^  and 
so  weakened  his  body  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  himself 
upright,  and  sometimes  even  fainted  in  the  churches  and 
fields  as  he  was  preaching  to  the  people.  All  this,  he  tdb 
us,  could  not  extinguish  the  desires  and  banish  the  thoughts 
that  preyed  upon  him,  and  it  was  only  in  faith  on  the  free 
grace  of  God  and  in  the  sanctity  of  a  married  Mfe  that  he 
found  purity  and  peace.f  This  is  one  of  those  numerous 
examples  which  prove  that  marriagej  being  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, is  a  means  of  grace  and  holiness,  and  that  the 
celibacy  of  priests  and  monks,  the  invention  of  man,  is  one  oi 
the  most  effectual  agents  to  foster  impurity,  sully  the  imagi- 
nation, disturb  the  peace  of  families,  and  fill  society  with  ut- 
numerable  disorders. 

At  last  the  friar  had  made  up  his  mind ;  he  will  quit  the 
convent,  he  will  abandon  popery,  he  will  leave  France.  Be 
will  go  where  the  streams  of  the  Gospel  flow  abundant  and 
pure,  and  he  will  there  plunge  into  jthem,  and  quench  the 
fires  that  are  .consuming  him4  Since  all  his  efforts  are 
unavailing,  he  will- go  to  Wittemberg,  to  that  great  servant 
of  God,  whose  name  alone  conjures  and  affrights  the  devil, 
in  order  that  he  may  find  peace.§  He  took  advantage  of 
some  letters  that  were  to  be  carried  to  one  of  the  superiors 
of  the  order,  and  having  donned  his  frock,  quitted  the 
Franciscan  convent  of  Avignon  in  the  spring  of  1522,  after 
twenty  years  of  struggle.  He  ascended  the  Rhone,  traversed 
Lyons,  and  crossed  the  forests  that  cover  the  lower  ridges  of 
the  Jura.  This  tall,  thin,  ungraceful  monk  still  wore  the  hahit 
of  his  order,  and  rode  on  an  ass,  his  bare  feet  ahnost  touch- 

*  Non  alitor  dommisse  multo  tempore  qnam  in  scamno  niido  sedentiBi 
Laimb.  de  sacro  eonjn^o. 

f  Donee  seonndnm  altissimi  jussionem  conjuz  factus  est.    Ibid. 

X  Urebar  tamen  etiamsi  nescirent  alii.    Ibid. 

^  Tametsi  non  habeam  scorta  et  mnliia  modis  nitoer  ad 
nnnqiiam  paeem  habui.    Ibid.  ^ 
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log  the  ground.  We  hare  already  seen  him  pass  throoi^ 
C^aieya,  Lausanne,  Berne,  and  Ziuieh**  In  the  begianioig 
of  1523,  he  was  at  Wittemberg,  and  embraced  Lmiher,  B«t 
let  us  letum  to  Fnmce  and  to  tiie  Glnifch  of  Heanz. 
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Lbfbybe  intimidated,  Bri^onnet  drawing  back,  Farel  com- 
pelled to  fly — ^here  was  a  beginning  of  victory.  They  already 
imagined  at  the  Sorbonne  that  they  had  mastered  the  move- 
ment ;  the  doctors  and  monks  congratulated  each  other  on 
their  triumphs.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  blood  had  not 
flowed.  They  set  to  work  again ;  and  blood,  since  it  must 
be  so,  was  erelong  to  gratify  the  fanaticism  of  Rome. 

The  evangelical  Christians  of  Meaux,  seeing  their  leaders 
dispersed,  sought  to  edify  one  another.  The  wool-carder, 
John  Leclerc,  whom  the  lessons  of  the  doctors,  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  and  some  tracts,  had  instructed  in  the  christian 
doctrine,-}-  signalized  himself  by  his  zeal  and  facility  in  ex- 
pounding Scripture.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  fills  with  courage4  and  soon  places  at  the 
head  of  a  religious  movement  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Church  of  Meaux  regarded  him  as  its  minister. 

The  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  such  a  living  principle 
among  the  first  Christians,  had  been  re-established  by  Luther 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  381. 

t  AUis  paneolis  UbeUis  dOigenter  toetb. 
t  AnimoBSB  fidei  plenns.    Ibid. 
VOL.  III.  18 
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ii  the  sixteenth  century.*  But  thii  idea  seems  ttei  t& 
haTe  existed  only  in  theory  in  the  Lutheran  chureh,  and  ta 
have  been  really  acted  upon  solely  among  the  reformed 
Christians.  The  Lutheran  Churches  (and  here  they  agree 
with  the  Anglican  Church)  perhaps  took  a  middle  course 
between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  Among 
the  Lutherans,  everything  proceeded  (rom  the  pastor  or  the 
priest ;  and  nothing  was  counted  valid  in  the  Church  that 
did  not  flow  regularly  through  its  chiefs.  But  the  Reformed 
Churches,  while  they  maintained  the  Divine  appointment  of 
the  ministry,  which  some  sects  deny,  approached  nearer  to 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  apostolical  conununities.  FroQi 
the  times'  of  which  we  are  speaking,  they  recognised  and 
proclaimed  that  the  christian  flocks  ought  not  simply  to 
receive  what  the  pastor  gives ;  that  the  members  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  its  leaders,  possess  the  key  of  that 
treasure  whence  the  latter  derive  their  instruction,  for  tl^ 
Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  all ;  that  the  graces  of  Grod,  the  spirit 
of  faith,  of  wisdom,  of  consolation,  of  light,  are  not  bestowed 
on  the  pastor  only ;  that  every  man  is  called  upon  to  em^doy 
the  gift  he  has  received  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  that  a  certain 
gift,  necessary  to  the  edification  of  the  Church,  may  be  re- 
fused to  a  minister,  and  yet  granted  to  one  of  his  flock.  Thus 
the  passive  state  of  the  Church  was  then  changed  into  a 
state  of  general  activity;  and  in  France,  especially,  this 
revolution  was  accomplished.  In  other  countries,  the  re- 
formers were  almost  exclusively  pastors  and  doctors ;  but  in 
France  men  of  learning  had  from  the  very  beginning  pions 
men  of  the  people  for  their  allies.  In  that  country  God 
selected  for  his  first  workmen  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
a  wool-comber. 

The  wool-comber  Leclerc  began  to  visit  from  house  to 
house,  confirming  the  disciples.  But  not  stopping  short  at 
these  ordinary  cares,  he  would  fain  have  seen  the  edifice  of 
popery  overthrown,  and  France,  from  the  midst  of  these  ruins, 
turning  with  a  cry  of  joy  towards  the  Gospel  His  unguarded 
zeal  may  remind  us  of  that  of  Hettinger  at  Zurich,  and  of 
Garlstadt  at  Wittemberg.    He  wrote  a  proclamation  against 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  97. 
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the  Antichrist  of  Rome,  announdng  that  the  Lord  wttt 
about  to  destroy  it  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  He  then 
boldly  posted  his  ''  placards''  on  the  gates  of  the  cathedral.* 
Presently  all  was  in  confasion  around  that  ancient  edifice 
The  faithful  were  amazed ;  the  priests  exasperated.  What! 
A  fellow  whose  employment  is  wool-combing  dares  measure 
himself  with  the  pope  1  The  Franciscans  were  outrageous, 
and  demanded  that  this  once  at  least  a  terrible  example 
should  be  made.     Leclerc  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  trial  was  finished  in  a  few  days,  under  the  eyes  of 
Bri^onnet  himself,  who  was  now  to  witness  and  tolerate  aU 
that  was  done.  Tttf^,  carder  was  condemned  to  be  whipped 
three  days  successively  through  the  city,  and  on  the  third 
to  be  branded  on  the  forehead.  This  sad  spectacle  soon 
began.  Xicclerc  was  led  through  the  streets  with  his  hands 
bound,  his  back  bare,  and  the  executioners  inflicted  on  him  the 
blows  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  rising  up  against  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  An  immense  crowd  followed  in  the  track 
marked  by  the  martyr*s  blood.  Some  yelled  with  rage  against 
the  heretic ;  others  by  their  silence  gave  him  no  unequivocal 
marks  of  their  tender  compassion.  One  woman  encouraged  the 
unhappy  man  by  her  looks  and  words :  she  was  his  mother. 

At  last,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  blood-stained  proces- 
sion was  ended,  they  halted  with  Leclerc  at  the  usual  place 
of  execution.  The  hangman  prepared  the  fire,  heated  the 
iron  that  was  to  stamp  its  burning  mark  on  the  evangelist, 
and  approaching  him,  branded  him  on  the  forehead  as  a 
heretic.  A  shriek  was  heard,  but  it  did  not  proceed  from 
the  martyr.  His  mother,  a  spectator  of  the  dreadful  scene, 
and  wrung  with  anguish,  endured  a  bitter  strife :  it  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  faith  s'  niggling  in  her  heart  with  maternal 
love ;  faith  prevailed  a  last,  and  she  exclaimed  with  a  voice 
that  made  tlie  adversaries  tremble :  ^  Glory  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  his  witnesses  T'f  Thus  did  that  Frenchwoman  of  the 

*  Get  h^retiqne  fceriTit  doi  pueartes  qnll  attaoha  aux  portos  de  la 
gtande  egUae  de  Meaux  (MS.  de  Meaux).  See  also  Besa  loooaB;  Gnih 
pin  Actes  des  Martyrs,  &c. 

t  Hist.  Eodes.  de  Th.  de  B^ze,  p.  4.  Hist,  des  Martyn  de  Gresphi, 
p.  92. 
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MiieaA  wntorr  ftdffl  the  commanilment  of  the  SonofCU; 
•  He  tkftt  loveth  his  son  moic  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  ■••" 
Such  boldnfss.  and  at  snch  a  moment,  merited  signal  pan* 
Mment :  bnt  this  christian  mother  had  appalled  the  hesrti 
both  of  priests  and  soldiers.  All  their  fniy  waa  controlled  bf 
a  stroneer  ann  than  theirs.  The  crowd,  respectfolly  making 
war.  allowed  the  martyr's  mother  dowiy  to  regain  her  hnmbk 
dwethnf:.  The  monks,  and  eren  the  town-sergeants,  gaaed 
9D  ber  without  moving.  ^  Not  one  of  her  enemies  dued  Isj 
hands  upon  her.*  said  Theodore  Beta.  After  this  ezecotioii, 
Ltdefc*  bcinir  set  at  liberty, retired  to  Rosayin  Brle,a8nial 
town  abom  six  leagnes  from  Meanx,  and  snbaeqnently  la 
Metx.  wheie  we  shall  meet  with  him  again. 

The  adrersaries  were  triumphant  ''The  Cordeliers  haTiag 
ifHnpcnied  the  pulpits,  propagated  their  lies  and  tmmpeiyu 
usnaL"^  Bat  the  poor  workmen  of  the  city,  prevaaited  frosi 
hearing  the  Woid  in  regular  assemblies,  ^  began  to  nmt 
in  seeret,"  sa3rs  our  dironider,  ^  after  Uie  manner  of  tie 
ions  ckf  the  prophets  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  and  of  the  Ghiit- 
tians  of  the  primitiTe  Chuidi;  and,  as  opportunity  o£Rcred| 
they  assembled  at  one  time  in  a  house,  at  another  in  some 
care,  sometimes  also  in  a  Tineyard  or  in  a  wood.  There,  be 
nnionff«t  them  who  was  most  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
exhorted  the  rest;  and  this  done,  they  all  prayed  together 
with  eieat  courage,  supporting  each  other  by  the  hope  that 
ihe  Gospel  would  be  revired  in  France,  and  that  the 
t>xiinni'  of  Antichrist  would  come  to  an  end."  -jr  There  is  no 
p4>wor  that  can  arrest  the  progress  of  truth. 

But  one  victim  only  was  not  enough ;  and  if  the  first 
asriinst  whom  the  persecution  was  let  loose  waa  a  wool- 
comber,  the  second  was  a  gentleman  of  the  court.  It  was 
necessary  to  frighten  the  nobles  as  well  as  the  people. 
Their  rereiences  of  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris  could  not  think  of 
being  outstripped  by  the  Franciscans  of  Meaux«  Berquin, 
^  the  most  learned  of  the  nobles,"  had  derived  fresh  courage 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  after  having  attacked  '^  the 

*Ac«e9dMMMt7n,|>.]8X  f  IhkL 


iMineto  of  tiie  Sorbonne"  ki  certain  cpigranui^  liad  i^penly 
MeusM  them  of  impietj.* 

Boda  and  Duchesne,  who  had  not  Tentnred  to  replj  m 
their  usnal  manner  to  the  witticiims  of  the  king's  gentlemani 
changed  their  mind,  as  soon,  as  they  discorered  seriomi 
conyictions  latent  behind  these  attaeks.  Berquin  had  become 
a  Cliristian:  his  min  was  determined  on.  Beda  and  Dndiesne^ 
haying  seized  some  of  his  translations,  fonnd  in  them  matter 
to  bum  more  heretics  than  one*  ''  He  maintains,**  said 
they,  '^  that  it  is  wrong  to  invoke  the  Yhrgui  Mary  in  place  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  call  her  the  source  of  all  grace,  j- 
He  inveighs  against  the  practice  of  calling  her  our  hope^  our 
U/e,  and  says  that  these  titles  belong  only  to  the  Son  of 
God."  There  were  other  matters  besides  diese.  Berquin'a 
study  was  like  a  bookseller's  shop,  whence  works  of  corruption 
were  circulated  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Common^ 
places  of  Melancthon,  in  particular,  served,  by  the  elegance  of 
their  style,  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  literary  men  in  France. 
Hiis  pious  noble,  living  only  amidst  his  folios  and  his  tracUf 
had  become,  out  of  christian  charity,  translatiur,  corrector, 

printer,  and  bookseller It  was  essential  to  check  this  for^ 

midable  torrent  at  its  very  source. 

One  day,  as  Berquin  was  quietly  seated  at  his  studies, 
among  his  beloved  books,  his  house  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  the  sergeants-at^arms,  who  knocked  violently  at  the  door. 
They  were  the  Sorb<mneand  its  agents,  who,  furnished  with 
authority  from  the  parliament,  were  making  a  domiciliary 
visit  Beda,  the  formidable  syndic,  was  at  their  head,  and 
never  did  inquisitor  perform  his  duty  better ;  accompanied  by 
his  satellites,  he  entered  Berquin's  library,  told  him  hhi 
business,  ordered  a  watchful  eye  to  be  kept  upon  him,  and 
began  his  search.  Not  a  book  escaped  his  piercing  glance^ 
and  an  exact  inventory  of  the  whole  was  drawn  up  by  hii 
orders.  Here  was  a  treatise  by  Melancthon,  there  a  book 
by  Carlstadt ;  farther  (m,  a  work  of  Luther's.  Here  were 
heretical  books  transited  from  Latin  kito  French  by  Berquin 

*  Impietatis  etiam  aoonsatos,  turn  rooe,  turn  soripiia.    Bess  Imdm. 
f  Inoongrue  beatam  Yir^sinem  iBvoeui  pco  Spirita  Saneto.    BiMm 
Kpp.  1279. 
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himself;  there,  others  of  hb  own  eompositioii.  All  te 
works  that  Beda  seized,  except  two,  were  filled  with  Ijatbmmt 
errors.  He  left  the  house,  carryuig  off  his  booty,  and  men 
elated  than  erer  was  general  laden  with  the  spoils  of  toh 
qnished  nations.* 

Berquin  saw  that  a  great  storm  had  burst  upon  Mat 
but  his  courage  did  not  falter.  He  despised  his  enemies  tos 
much  to  fear  them.  Meanwhile  Beda  lost  no  time.  Ob 
the  13th  of  May  1523,  the  parliament  issued  a  decree  that 
all  the  books  seized  in  Berquin's  house  should  be  laid  befon 
the  faculty  of  theology.  The  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne  was 
soon  pronounced ;  on  the  25th  of  June  it  cond^nmed  all  tW 
works,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  already  mentioned,  l9 
be  burnt  as  heretical,  and  ordered  that  Berquin  should  abjure 
his  errors.    The  parliament  ratified  this  decision. 

The  nobleman  appeared  before  this  formidable  body.  He 
knew  that  the  next  step  might  be  to  the  scaffold ;  but,  like 
Luther  at  Worms,  he  remained  firm.  Vainly  did  the  par- 
liament order  him  to  retract  Berquin  was  not  one  of  those 
who  fall  away  after  hating  been  made  partakers  of  the  ffcfy 
Ghost,  Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself,  and 
that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not,-\-  Every  fall  proves  that 
the  previous  conversion  has  been  only  apparent  or  partial; 
but  Berquin's  conversion  was  real.  He  replied  with  firm- 
ness to  the  court  before  which  he  stood.  The  parliament, 
more  severe  than  the  Diet  of  Worms  had  been,  ordered  its 
ofiicers  to  seize  the  accused,  and  take  him  to  the  prison  (A 
the  Conciergerie.  This  was  on  the  Ist  of  August  1523. 
On  the  5th  the  parliament  handed  over  the  heretic  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  in  order  that  this  prelate  might  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  affair,  and  that,  assisted  by  the  doctors  and 
councillors,  he  should  pronounce  sentence  on  the  culprit 
He  was  transferred  to  the  episcopal  prison.} 

Thus  was  Berquin  passed  from  court  to  court  and  from 
one  prison  to  another.    Beda,  Duchesne,  and  their  cabal  had 

•  Gaillard  Hist,  de  Frafl^is  I.  It.  241.     Oevier,  Univ.  de   Pwh,  , 
v.  171. 

+  Hebrews  vi.  4  ;  1  John  v.  18. 

t  Ductus  est  in  earcerem,  reus  hadreseos  periclitatus.    Rraamf  Spp. 
1279 ;  Creyier  ;  Gaillard  ;  loc.  cit. 
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Uieir  yictim  in  tiieir  grasp;  but  the  court  still  cherished 
a  gmdge  against  the  Sorbonne,  and  Francis  was  more 
powerful  than  Beda.  This  transaction  excited  great  in- 
dignation among  the  nobles.  Do  these  monks  and  priests 
forget  what  the  sword  of  a  gentleman  is  worth?  '^  Of  what 
is  he  accused?"  said  they  to  Francis  L;  "  of  blaming  the 
custom  of  invoking  the  Virgin  in  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
But  Erasmus  and  many  others  bltune  it  likewise.  Is  it  for 
such  trifles  that  they  imprison  a  king's  o£Bcer?*  This 
attack  is  aimed  at  literature,  true  religion,  the  nobility,  chi- 
valry, nay  the  crown  itselt"  The  king  was  glad  to  have 
anoUier  opportunity  of  vexing  the  whole  company.  He 
issued  letters  transferring  the  cause  to  the  royal  council,  and 
(m  the  8th  of  August  an  usher  appeared  at  the  bishop's 
prison  with  an  order  from  the  king  to  set  Berquin  at  liberty. 

The  question  now  was  whether  tlie  monks  would  give 
way.  Francis  L,  who  had  anticipated  some  resistance,  said  to 
the  agent  commissioned  to  execute  his  orders :  "  If  you  meet 
with  any  resistance,  I  authorize  you  to  break  open  the 
gates."  This  language  was  clear.  The  monks  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  submitted  to  the  affiront,  and  Berquin  being  restored 
to  liberty  appeared  before  the  king's  council,  by  which  he 
was  acquitted.f 

Thus  did  Francis  I.  humiliate  the  Church.  Berquin  im- 
agined that  France,  under  his  reign,  might  emancipate  her- 
self from  the  papacy,  and  had  thoughts  of  renewing  the  war. 
For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  communication  with  Eras- 
mus, who  at  once  recognised  him  as  a  man  of  worth.}  But, 
ever  timid  and  temporizing,  the  jAiilosopher  said  to  him : 
^  Beware  of  treading  on  a  homef  s  nest,  and  pursue  your 
studies  in  peace.§  Above  all,  do  not  mix  me  up  with  your 
affair ;  that  would  neither  serve  you  nor  me."|| 

This  rebuff  did  not  discourage  Berquin ;  if  the  mighties 
genius  of  the  age  draws  back,  he  will  put  his  trust  in  God 

*  Ob  hnjasmodi  noBniM.    Erasm.  Epp.  1279. 

i  At  jadices,  ubi  yiderant  cftiunua  eofi^^iiUinB  momenti,  aboolfcruiit 
bominem.    Ibid. 
t  Ex  epistola  yisns  est  mihi  yir  bonus.    Ibid, 
g  Sineret  crabrones  et  suis  m  studiis  obleetaret.    Ibid. 
U  Deinde  ne  me  inTolyeret  sam  canse.    Ibid. 
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iBDit  mefcilesB  perteciitofs  (oi  tbe  iiocMtiefl  they  kad  <mM 
professed. 

Masurier  soon  found  an  oppanatnty  of  i^owiti;  his  k^aI 
The  yoQthfol  Junes  P^ranne  had  also  heen  thrown  into 
prison.  Martial  hoped  that,  by  maldng  him  fall  like  himself 
he  might  cover  his  own  shame*  The  youth,  amiability, 
learning,  and  uprightness  of  t^avanno,  created  a  general  in^ 
terest  in  his  favour,  and  Maznrier  imagined  that  he  would 
himself  be  less  GnlpablO)  if  he  could  persuade  Master  James 
to  follow  his  example.  He  visited  hhn  in  prison,  and  began 
his  manoenvres  by  pretending  that  he  .had  advanced  farther 
than  Pavanne  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth:  "Yon  ar* 
mistaken,  James,"  he  often  repeated  to  him ;  "  yon  have  not 
l^one  to  the  depths  of  tlvs  sea ;  you  only  know  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  waters.^*  Nothing  was  spared,  neither  sophist^, 
promises,  nor  threats.  The  unhappy  yonth,  seduc^,  agi* 
tated,  and  shaken,  sunk  at  last  under  these  perfidioifil 
attacks,  and  publicly  retracted  his  pretended  errors  on  the 
morrow  of  Christmas-^ay  1524.  But  from  that  hour  a 
spirit  of  dejection  and  remorse  was  sent  on  Pavanne  by  th^ 
Almighty.  A  deep  sadness  preyed  upon  him,  and  he  wal 
eontinually  sighing.  "  Alas  ! "  repeated  he,  "  there  id 
nothing  but  bitterness  for  me  in  life."  Sad  wages  of  un- 
belief 1 

Nevertheless,  among  those  who  had  received  the  Word  of 
God  in  France,  were  men  of  more  intrepid  spirit  than  Ma* 
eurier  and  Pavanne,  About  the  end  of  the  year  1523,  LeclenB 
had  withdrawn  to  Metz  in  Lorraine,  and  there,  says  Theodore 
Beza,  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Saint  Paul  at  Corinth, 
who,  while  working  at  his  trade  as  a  tentmaker,  persuaded 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.f  Leclerc,  still  pursuing  his 
occupation  as  a  wool-«arder,  instructetd  the  people  of  his 
own  condition;  and  many  of  them  had  been  really  con* 
verted.  Thus  did  this  humble  artisan  lay  tlie  foundation 
of  a  church  which  afterwards  became  celebrated. 

Leolerc  was  not  the  first  individual  who  had  endeavoured 

*  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  99. 

t  Acts  of  the'  Apostles,  xviii.  3, 4.— -ApoBtoli  apnd  Corintbioi  excni* 
pfaun  secatus.    Bez!o  I  cooes). 
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|»  shed  the  new  light  of  the  GkMipel  over  M eti.  A  sdiobr, 
lenowned  in  that  age  for  his  skill  in  the  oocalt  scieiM^ 
Master  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim,  ^  a  marvelloiuly  leaned 
elerk,  of  small  statue,  who  had  spent  much  time  in  trayd, 
who  spoke  every  language,  and  had  studied  every  science,"* 
had  fixed  his  residence  at  Metz,  and  had  even  hecome 
'syndic  of  the  city.  Agrippa  had  procured  Luther's  woriu, 
and  communicate  them  to  his  friendSy-i-  and  among  othen 
to  Master  John,  priest  of  Sainte-Croix,  himself  a  great  deifc, 
and  with  whom  Master  Agrippa  was  yery  intimate.  Many 
of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  citizens,  stirred  by  the  courage 
Lutlier  had  shown  at  Worms,  were  gamed  over  to  his  can0e4 
and  abeady  in  March  1522,  an  evangelical  placard  extolling 
what  Luther  had  done  was  posted  in  large  letters  on  a 
comer  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and  excited  much  public 
attention.  But  when  Leclerc  arrived,  the  flames,  for  an 
faistant  overpowered,  sprung  up  with  renewed  energy.  In 
the  council-room,  in  the  hall  of  the  chapter,  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  citizens,  the  conversation  turned  perpetually  on 
the  Lutheran  business.  "Many  great  clerks  and  learned 
persons  were  daily  questioning,  discussing,  and  debating 
this  matter,  and  for  the  most  part  taking  Luther's  side,  and 
already  preaching  and  proclaiming  that  accursed  sect"  § 

Erelong  the  evangelical  cause  received  a  powerful  re- 
inforcement "  About  this  same  time  (1524),"  says  the 
chronicle,  "  there  came  to  Metz  an  Augustine  friar  named 
John  Chaistellain  (Ghatelain),  a  man  declining  in  years,  and 
of  agreeable  manners,  a  great  preacher  and  very  eloquent,  a 
wondrous  comforter  to  the  poorer  sort  By  which  means 
he  gained  the  good-will  of  most  of  the  people  (not  of  all), 
especially  of  the  majority  of  the  priests  and  great  rabbins, 
against  whom  the  said  friar  John  preached  daily,  setting 
forth  their  vices  and  their  sins,  saying  that  they  abused  the 
poor  people,  by  which  great  animosity  was  stirred  up."  || 

*  Les  chroniques  do  la  Tille  de  Metz.    Metz,  1838. 
•f*  Apud  Metenses  mihi  nonnulla  Lutherana  commnnioare  diginatiK  eIs 
Amicus  ad  Agrippam,  Epp.  lib.  iii.  ep.  10. 
X  Lambert  vou  Avi^on,  by  Prof.  Baum,  p,  SSL 
§  Chroniquos  de  Metz,  anno  1523,> 
II  Ibid.  p.  80:^ 
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John  Ghatelam,  an  Augustine  monk  of  Toumay,  and 
doctor  of  divinity,  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
God*  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Augustines  of  Antwerp. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  preached  by  him  attired  in 
chasuble  and  stole,  appeared  less  extraordinary  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Metz,  than  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  poor 
artisan,  who  laid  aside  the  comb  with  which  he  carded  hi^ 
wool,  to  explain  a  French  version  of  the  Gospel. 

Everything  was  fermenting  in  Metz  during  that  famous 
Lent  of  1524,  when  a  new  character  appeared  on  the  stage, 
a  priest,  a  doctor,  an  ex-friar,  and  (what  had  never  yet  been 
seen  in  France  or  Lorraine)  having*  a  wife  with  hinuf  Thig 
was  Lambert  of  Avignon. 

On  Lambert's  arrival  at  Wittemberg,  which  had  been  the 
object  of  his  journey  on  leaving  the  convent,  he  was  well 
received  by  Luther,  and  the  reformer  had  hastened  to  reeouH 
mend  to  Spalatin  and  to  the  elector  this  friar,  who,  ''on 

account  of  persecution,  had  chosen  poverty  and  exile He 

pleases  me  in  all  respects,"  added  Luther.}  Lambert  had 
begun  to  lecture  on  the  prophet  Hosea  at  the  university^ 
before  an  auditory  who  could  not  conceal  their  surprise  at 
hearing  such  things  from  the  mouth  of  a  GauL§  And  then^ 
with  eyes  ever  turned  towards  his  native  land,  he  had  begun 
to  translate  into  French  and  Italian  several  evangelical 
pamphlets  published  by  Luther  and  other  doctors.  He  was 
not  the  only  Frenchman  at  Wittemberg :  he  there  met  with 
counts,  knights,  nobles,  and  others  come  from  France  to  see 
the  elector  and  to  converse  with  Luther,  "  the  overseer  of 
the  works  that  were  accomplishing  in  the  world."  ||  These 
Frenchmen  mutually  encouraged  each  other,  and,  as  is  usual 

*  Vocatus  ad  cognitionem  Dei.   Act.  Mart.  p.  180. 

t  Y  Tient  ung,  se  diaant  dooteur,  qui  premier  avait  est^  religieulx  9ik 
present  estait  marie.    Chroniques  de  Metz,  p.  807. 

X  Ob  persecutionem  exol  atque  pauper  factus ;  mihi  per  omnia  placet 
vir.    L.  £pp.  ii.  302. 

§  Aliquid  nostri  Martini  couBilio  exordiar,  vel  Oseam  Prophetam,  Tel 
Psalmos,  vel  Lucam,  yel  aliquid  tale.  Schelhom,  Amosnitates  Litt.  iv.'SSfi. 

R  Voniunt  passim  Wittembergam  Comites,  Equites,  NobUeB,  et  alii 
etiam  e  Gallia  nostra  ut  te  inclytum  Ducem  (the  Elector')  videMt,  cl 
Pnefectum  Operum,  M.  Lutherum.    Comment,  in  Oseam  fnwtt 


^iMi  emigrants,  exa^^rated  the  state  of  affidn,  faaagiiH 
ing  that  a  speedy  revolution  would  lead  to  Uie  triumph 
ii  their  own  country  of  the  cause  which  they  had  so  much 
al  heart  "  Almost  the  whole  of  QtB,vl  is  stirring,"  wrote 
I^mbert  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  ''  Although  in  France 
tiie  truth  has  no  master  and  no  leader,  its  friends  are  rearf 
ttamerous."* 

One  thing  alone  checked  these  Frenchmen  at  T^ittemherg: 
tte  printing  of  the  pamphlets  intended  for  their  countrymen. 
^  Would  that  I  could  find  some  one,''  exclaimed  Lamhert, 
^  that  could  print  not  only  in  Latin,  but  in  French  and  eTco 
m  italian.''-|-  This  was  the  posture  of  affjEurs  when  certain 
strangers  appeared :  they  were  from  Hamburg.  ^  We  come 
to  ask  you  for  some  French  treatises,"  said  they  to  Lam- 
bert; ''for  we  have  some  one  in  Hamburg  who  will  prmt 
them  carefully."  f  It  would  appear  that  there  were  also  a 
namber  of  French  emigrants  at  Hamburg,  and  a  printer 
noong  the  rest.  Lambert  could  not  restrain  his  joy;  but 
there  was  still  another  difficulty :  "And  how,"  said  he,  ^can 
wie  convey  these  books  into  France  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  ?" — "  By  sea ;  by  the  vessels  that  sail  to  and  fro,"  re- 
plied the  Hamburgers.§  ''  Every  necessary  arrangement 
has  been  made."  Thus  the  Gospel  had  hardly  been  restored 
to  the  Church,  before  the  ocean  became  an  instrument  ol 
its  dissemination.     The  Lord  hath  made  a  way  in  the  sea,\\ 

Yet  this  could  not  suffice;  every  Frenchman  returning 
into  France  was  to  carry  a  few  books  with  -him,  although 
the  scaffold  might  be  the  reward  of  his  enterprise.  Now 
there  is  more  talking,  then  there  was  more  action.  A  young 
French  nobleman,  Claude  of  Taureau,  who  left  Wittemberg 
in  May  1523,  took  with  him  a  great  number  of  evangelical 

*  Gallia  pene  omnis  commota  est,  et  absque  ma^iistro  sinoeros  babet 
Teriiatis  dilectores.    Schelhorn,  Amoen.  iv. 

t  Si  inyoniatur  qui  imprimat  non  tantum  Latine  sed  Galliee  et  Italice, 
hsBC  atque  alia  tradam.    Ibid.  ' 

X-  Quod  ad  me  ex  Amburgo  nuntii  adyenerint  traotatns  GalUoot  poflto^ 
Umtes ;  aiunt  enim  quod  illic  sit  qui  ea  lingua  elimatiBamofl 
UbroB.    Ibid  p.  343. 

§  Quos  demum  nayigio  in  GaUiam  mittit.    Ibid. 

n  Isaiab  zliii.  16. 
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treadses  and  letters  wlrfoh  Lambert  had  written  to  many  << 
tud  most  conspicuous  men  of  France  and  Saroy* 

On  the  13th  of  July  1523,  Lambert,  ^en  at  the  age  of 
thirtjHsix,  ''  determin^  (in  his  own  words)  to  flee  the  paths 
of  impurity  as  he  had  always  done,**  entered  into  the  holy 
bonds  of  wedlock,  two  years  before  Luther,  and  the  first  oi 
the  French  monks  or  priests.  When  married,  he  called  to 
mind  that  he  ought  not  to  think  ^  how  he  might  i^ease  his 
wife,  but  how  he  might  please  the  Lord.**  Christina,  the 
daughter  of  a  worthy  citisen  of  Herzberg,  was  ready  to  be 
tiie  companion  of  his  sufferihgs.  Lambert  told  his  Wittem** 
berg  friends  that  he  intended  returning  to  France. 

Luther  and  Melancthon  were  terrified  at  the  thought. 
•*  It  is  rather  from  France  to  Germany,**  said  Luther,  "  ti^an 
from  Germany  to  France,  that  you  should  go.**f  Lambert, 
all  whose  thoughts  were  in  France,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
reformer's  adviccj 

And  yet  Luther's  sentiments  could  not  fail  to  make  some 
fanpression  on  him.  Should  he  go  to  Zurich,  whither  Luther 
urges  him  ?  or  to  France  or  Lorraine,  where  Farel  and,  as 
he  believes,  Christ  himself  are  calling  him?  He  was  in 
great  perplexity.§  At  Zurich  he  would  find  peace  and 
safety ;  in  France  peril  and  death.  ||  Ilis  rest  was  broken, 
he  could  find  no  repose  ;^  he  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Wittemberg  with  downcast  eyes,  and  his  wife  could  not 
restore  him  to  serenity.  At  last  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
called  upon  the  Lord  to  put  an  end  to  his  struggle,  by  mak- 
ing known  His  will  in  the  casting  of  lots.**  He  took  two 
slips  of  paper ;  on  one  he  wrote  France,  on  the  other  Stoi^ 
zerland  ;  he  closed  his  eyes  and  drew ;  the  lot  had  fallen  on 

*  OccupatuB  mnltis  scriptis  potisamum  qusB  pluriboi  in  Gallia  mki 
JoYiior  quippe  nobilis  Gaudius  de  Tauro  abiit.    Ibid. 

t  Potius  ad  DOS  illinc,  quam  ad  yos  hinc,  ouiquam  migrandum  esM. 
L.  Epp.  ad  Gerbellinm  StrasbnVg,  ii.  438. 

X  Neo  audit  memn  consilium,  sio  occupatuji  suo  proprio.    Ibid.  437.. 

I  In  graTissima  perplexitate.    Lambert  de  Fidelium  Tooatione,  eap^32 

II  In  priore  Yocatione  erat  pax  et  serenitas  ;  in  alia  Tero  molta  et  eadea 
l^raTissima,  etiam  mortis  perienla  erant. 

%  Nulla  erat  misero  requies,  at  quidemyixdom  somniomeaperet.  Ibid. 
**  Oravit  Dominuu).  ut  banc  oontradictionem  sorte  dirimeret. 


kt  fel  M  kit  hmamz  «0  CM,"  sail^ 
ar  ikmvik  MtckM  ihmt  Mps  tluU  denra  to  mterdgr 
t»  Mmkft  kaown  tbj  plBMiiie."-|-  Agmin  ha 
ike  answer  itill  wai  /Voaoi.  And  some  hovn 
;  iccolleccmg  (said  ke)  Ikai  Grtdeon,  wfaea  called  to  maidi 
ike  HidiaBiiM,  kad  tkiiee  aaked  for  a  sign  bom 
iear  eke  oak  of  Ophiah4  ke  prayed  God  a  third  timfl^ 
a  tkird  time  ike  lot  replied  Fnmee.  From  tkat  kour  he 
no  longer,  and  Lotker,  who  eooid  not  pat  such 
ia  ike  lot,  for  the  take  of  peace,  ceased  urging 
kis  objcdkas^  and  Lambert,  iv  tke  montk  of  Febmaiy  or 
iUick  1524,  taking  kis  wife  witk  him,  departed  for  ^Stias- 
kvgp  akowje  ke  repaired  to  MeU. 

fie  soon  became  intimate  witk  Chatelain,  whom  be  called 
*  kis  Jonathan,"  and  appearing  before  a  meeting  conmiis- 
aioned  to  inquire  into  his  doctrines :  ^  Suffer  me  to  preach  in 
public,''  said  the  man  of  Arignon,  '^and  I  will  forthwith 
pablisk  one  kundred  and  sixteen  theses  explanatory  of  my 
dectrine,  and  whiek  I  will  defend  against  all  manner  d 


The  Chamber  of  XIIL,  messieurs  the  derks,  and  messeig- 
aenrs  of  justice,  before  whom  Lambert  had  been  called,  were 
frightened  at  such  a  request,  and  refused  permission ;  and 
shortly  after,  the  whole  troop  of  Antichrist  was  in  com- 
motion, said  Lambert ;  canons,  monks,  inquisitors,  the 
bishop's  ofiBcials,  and  all  their  partisans,  endeavoured  to  seize 
and  throw  him  into  the  dungeon  of  some  cloister.§  The 
magistrates  protected  Lambert,  but  intimated  that  he  had 
better  leave  the  city.  Lambert  obeyed.  "  I  will  flee,''  said 
he  to  his  blaster,  ^  but  will  still  confess  thy  name  I  When- 
ever it  be  thy  good  pleasure,  I  will  endure  death.  I  am  in 
thy  hands ;  I  flee,  and  yet  I  flee  not ;  it  is  the  flight  which 

*  Et  sors  cecidit  super  Tocatione  secondA.  Lambert  de  Fidelium  too^ 
tione,  cap.  22. 

f  Ut  Don  claaderetur  omnino  os  Deom  laadare  volentis.  Ibid.  I  t^gnt 
with  Professor  Baum  in  thinking  that  Lambert's  narratiTo  refers  to  this 
oireamstance. 

t  Judges  Ti.  20-40. 

I  Sed  moz  insanayit  tota  Antiehristi  oohors,  nempe  caaonici,  monaohi, 
faiqaisitor,  officialis,  et  reliqni  qui  sunt  ex  parte  eorum  et  me  oapere  folii- 
enut.    Epistola  ad  Franoiscum  regem. 


PETEB  TODSSAINT. 

beeometh  all  those  who  are  made  perfect***  LanAot  had  boC 
been  a  fortnight  in  Metz.  He  was  to  learn  that  God  makes 
known  his  will  by  other  means  than  the  drawhig  <^  lots.  It 
was  not  for  France  that  this  monk  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  was  destined ;  we  shall  soon  behold  him  playing  an 
important  par|:  in  Germany,  as  reformer  of  Hesse.  He  re- 
turned to  Strasbnrg,  leaving  Chatelain  and  Leclerc  at  Mets. 
Owing  to  the  zeal  of  these  two  men  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
spread  more  and  more  through  the  whole  city.  A  very 
devout  woman,  named  Toussaint,  of  the  middle  rank,  had  a 
son  called  Peter,  with  whom,  in  the  midst  of  his  sports,  she 
would  often  converse  in  a  serious  strain.  Everywhere,  even 
in  the  homes  of  the  townspeople,  something  extraordinary 
was  expected.  One  day  the  child,  indulging  in  the  amuse- 
ments natural  to  his  age,  was  riding  on  a  stick  in  his  mother's 
room,  when  the  latter,  conversing  with  her  friends  on  the 
things  of  God,  said  to  them  with  an  agitated  voice :  "  Anti- 
christ will  soon  come  with  great  power,  and  destroy  those 
who  have  been  converted  at  the  preaching  of  Elias-^f  These 
words  being  frequently  repeated  attracted  the  child's  attend 
tion,  and  he  recollected  them  long  after.  Peter  Toussaint 
was  no  longer  a  child  when  the  doctor  of^  theology  and  the 
wool-comber  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Metz.  His  rela- 
tions and  friends,  surprised  at  his  youthful  genius,  hoped  to 
see  him  one  day  fiUing  an  eminent  station  in  the  Church. 
One  of  his  uncles,  his  father's  brother,  was  dean  of  Metz ; 
it  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  chapter. }  The  Cardinal 
John  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Duke  Rend,  who  maintained  alcRrge 
establishment,  testified  much  regard  for  the  dean  and  his 
nephew.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  had  just 
obtained  a.  prebend,  when  he  began  to  lend  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  Gospel.  Might  not  the  preaching  of  Chatelain  and 
Leclerc  be  that  of  Elias  ?    It  is  true,  Antichrist  is  already 

*  In  manu  tua  sum,  sio  fu^o  quasi  non  fugiam.  Hsec  est  fuga  omnibus 
perfbctissimis  con^niens.    De  Toeatione  fidelium,  eap.  15. 

t  Cum  equitabam  in  arundine  longa,  memini  ssepe  audisse  me  a  matre 
Tenturum  Antichristum  cum  potentia  ma^j^,  perditummqueeosquiessent 
ad  Elise  prsedicationcm  conyersi.  Tossanua  FareUo,  4th  SeptoHibw  162S| 
MS.  in  the  conolave  of  Neufohatel. 

t  Ibid.  2l8t  July  1525. 
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•mingagftiDft  it  in  everj  quarter.  Batitmattort  not  'Let 
«i  lift  up  our  headB  to  the  Lord,**  said  he,  /^  fi>r  lie  will  cobm 
and  win  not  tarry."* 

The  evangelical  doctrine  was  making  its  wajinto  the  first 
families  of  Metz.  The  cheyalier  I^Esch,  a  man  highly  re* 
spected,  and  the  dean's  intimate  Mend,  had  just  been  con«« 
verted.f    The  friends  of  the  Gospel  rejoiced.  ^'  The  knight, 

our  worthy  master," repeated  Peter,  adding  with  noble 

candour ;  "  if,  however,  we  are  pennitted  to  have  a  master 
upon  earth."  X 

Thus  Mets  was  about  to  become  a  focus  of  light,  when 
the  imprudent  seal  of  Leclerc  suddenly  arrested  this  slow  but 
sure  progress,  and  aroused  a  storm  that  threatened  utter 
ruin  to  the  rising  church.  The  common  people  of  Mets 
continued  walking  in  their  old  superstitions,  and  Leclerc's 
heart  was  vexed  at  seeing  this  great  city  plunged  in  ''  idola- 
try." One  of  their  great  festivals  was  approaching.  About 
a  league  from  the  city  stood  a  chapel  containing  images 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  most  celebrated  saints  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  whither  all  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  pilgrimage  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year, 
to  worship  the  iftiages  and  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  their 
sins. 

The  eve  of  the  festival  had  arrived :  Leclerc*s  pious  and 
eourageous  soul  was  violently  agitated.  Has  not  Grod  said 
Thou  shalt  not  bow  doum  to  their  gods  ;  hut  thou  shalt  utterly 
itwrthrow  them,  and  quite  break  doum  their  images  ?  §  Ledere 
thought  that  this  command  was  addressed  to  him,  and  with- 
out consulting  either  Ghatelarn,  Esch,  or  any  of  those  whom 
he  might  have  suspected  would  have  dissuaded  him, 
quitted  the  city  in  the  evening,  just  as  night  was  coming 
on,  and  approached  the  chapel  There  he  pondered  a  while 
sitting  silently  before  the  statues.    He  still  had  it  in  his 


*  LevemuB  interim  capita  nostra  ad  Dominiun  qui  Teniei  ei  iwni  tai^ 
dabit.    TossanuB  Farello,  4th  September  1525. 

t  Qarissimom  ilium  equitem cui  multum  familiaritatis  et  nnliTHir*i 

com  primioerio'Metensiy  patruo  meo.    Ibid.  2d  Aug.  1524. 

t  Ibid.  2l8t  July  1525.    MS.  of  NeufchateL 

§  Exodus  XX.  4  ;  xxiii.  24. 
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power  to  withdraw;  but to-morrow,  in  a  few  hours,  tbe' 

whole  city  that  should  won^p  God  alone  will  be  kneeling 
down  before  these  blocks  (tf  wood  and  stone.  A  struggle 
ensued  in  the  wool-comber's  bosom,  like  that  which  we 
trace  in  so  many  Christians  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Church.  What  matters  it  to  him  that  what  he  sees  are  the 
images  of  saints,  and  not  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses? 
Does  not  the  worship  which  the  people  pay  to  these  images 
belong  to  Grod  alone  ?  Like  Polyeucte  before  the  idols  in 
the  temple,  his  heart  shudders,  his  courage  revires : 

Ne  perdons  plofi  de  temps,  le  sacrifice  est  prtt^ 
AUons  7  da  vrai  Dieu  soutenir  I'interfit ; 
ADons  fouler  aux  pieds  ce  fondre  ridicule, 
Dont  arme  un  boin  pourri  ee  people  trop  or^dnle  ; 
AUons  en  cclairer  Pareuglement  ftital, 
AUons  briser  ces  dienx  de  pierre  et  de  m^tal ; 
AbandonnonS  nos  jours  k  oette  ardeur  c^este— 
Faisons  triompher  Dieu;-  qu'il  dispose  da  reste.* 

Lederc  arose,  approached  the  images,  took  them  down 
and  broke  them  in  pieces,  indignantly  scattering  their  frag^ 
ments  before  the  altar.  He  doubted  not  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  had  excited  him  to  this  action,  and  Theod<M:e  Beza 
thinks  the  same.f  After  this,  Leclerc  returned  to  Metz, 
which  he  entered  at  daybreak,  unnoticed  save  by  a  few  per« 
sons  as  he  was  entering  the  gates.  % 

Meanwhile  all  were  in  motion  in  the  ancient  city ;  belli 
were  ringing ;  tlie  brotherhoods  were  assembling ;  and  the 
whole  population  of  Metz,  headed  by  the  canons,  priesta^ 
and  monks,  went  forth  in  solemn  procession ;  they  recited 
prayers  or  sung  hymns  to  the  saints  they  were  going  to 
adore ;  crosses  and  banners  moved  on  in  due  order,  and  in- 
struments of  music  or  drums  responded  to  the  voices  of  the 
CaithfuL  At  length,  after  nearly  an  bourns  march,  the.pro* 
cession  reached  the  place  of  pilgrimage.  But  what  was 
the  astom'shment  of  the  priests,  when  advancing,  censer  hi 

*  What  many  admire  in  Terse  they  oondenm  in  histflcy. 
f  Diyini  spiritus  afilata  impnlsns.    Bern  Icones. 
t^Mane  apod  nrbis  portas  deprehensus. 


tkejr  iiieoTaed  the  images  diej  hid  eone  lo  iponhip 
— tihtrii  and  cirrcriiig  die  earth  with  their  fingmeati. 
Ifcef  recoiled  with  horror,  and  aanomeed  thia  aaerib- 
gioQs  act  to  the  crowd.  Soddealf  tiM  dianting  ceaaedy  tiie 
JMliammta  were  eHent,  die  bannen  lowered,  and  die 
whole  moltitade  waa  in  a  state  of  indeacnbable  agitatioB. 
The  canons,  priests,  and  monks  endeaTouied  to  inflame  their 
arindsy  and  excited  the  people  to  search  for  the  criminal, 
and  demand  his  death.*  Bat  one  cry  hurst  from  every  lip: 
"^  Death,  death  to  the  sacrilegioos  wretch!"  Tliey  retomed 
to  Meu  in  haste  and  in  &order. 

Leclerc  was  known  to  all ;  many  times  he  had  called  the 
images  idol5.  Besides  had  he  not  been  seen  at  dayl»eak 
returning  from  the  direcdon  of  the  chapeL  He  was  sdzed ; 
he  immediately  confessed  his  crime,  and  conjured  the  people 
to  worship  God  alone.  Bat  this  language  still  foifher  ex- 
asperated the  fury  of  the  multitude,  who  would  have  dragged 
him  to  instant  death.  When  led  before  his  judges,  he  boldly 
declared  that  Jesus  Christ,  God  pianifest  in  the  flesh,  should 
alone  be  adored.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
taken  out  to  the  place  of  execution. 

Here  a  fearful  scene  awaited  him.  The  cruelty  of  his 
persecutors  had  been  contriving  all  that  could  raider  his 
punishment  more  horrible.  Near  the  scaffold  men  were 
heating  pincers  that  were  to  serve  as  the  instruments  of 
their  rage.  Leclerc,  firm  and  calm,  heard  unmoved  the 
wild  yells  of  the  monks  and  people.  They  began  by  cutting 
off  his  right  hand;  then  taking  up  the  burning  pincers, 
diey  tore  off  his  nose ;  after  this,  they  lacerated  his  arms,  and 
when  they  had  thus  mangled  them  in  several  places,  they 
concluded  by  burning  his  breasts-f  While  his  enemies  were  in 
this  manner  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  his  body,  Leclerc's 
mind  was  at  rest  He  recited  solemnly  and  with  a  loud 
woicej  these  words  of  David  :    Their  idols  are  silaer  and 

*  Totam  eiTitotem  ooDcHsnint  ad  ftoctorem  qos  fafdnoris  qnsrendnm 
Act  Mart.  Lat  p.  189. 

t  Naso  eaadentibiis  forapibus  abrepto,  iiademqae  braohio  iitro<iBe 
fpoaqae  mmmmia  emdeliBBme  perastis.     Beta  loonea ;  MS.  ds  Meaax 
Crespin,  &c  t  Altissima  Toee  tedtans.    Ben  I4 
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giMj  ike  work  of  men^s  hands.  The^  have  mouths^  htt  Aejjf 
speak  not ;  eyes  have  ihet/,  hvi  they  see  not ;  they  have  ear$^ 
hut  they  hear  not ;  M>sei  haioe  they^  hut  they  smell  not ;  they 
hone  hands f  hut  they  handle  not ;  feet  have  they^  h%U  they 
w<dk  not :  neither  speak  they  through  their  ^iroat.  They 
that  make  <Aem  are  like  unto  them ;  so  is  every  one  thai 
trusteth  in  them.  0  Israely  trust  thou  in  the  Lord ;  he  is 
their  help  and  their  shield.  (Psalm  cxv.  4-9).  The  Bight 
of  such  fortitude  daunted  the  enemies,  and  strengthened 
the  faithful  ;*  the  people,  who  had  before  shown  so  much 
anger,  were  astonished  and  touched  with  compassion.-}* 
After  these  tortures  Leclerc  was  burnt  by  a  slow  fire^  in 
conformity  with  his  sentence.  Such  was  the  death  of  the 
first  martyr  of  the  Gospel  in  Fjance. 

But  the  priests  of  Metz  were  not  satisfied.  In  yain 
Lad  they  endeavoured'  to  shake  the  constancy  of  Chatelain. 
^  He  is  deaf  as  an  adder,"  said  they,  "  and  refuses  to  hear 
the  truth.**!  He  was  seized  by  the  creatures  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Nommeny. 

He  was  then  degraded  by  the  bishop's  officers,  who  stripped 
him  of  his  priestly  vestments,  and  scraped  his  fingers  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  saying :  "  By  this  scraping,  we  deprive  thee  of 
the  power  to  sacrifice,  consecrate,  and  bless,  which  thou  re-  ' 
ceivedst  by  the  anointing  of  hands."  §  Then,  throwing  over 
him  a  layman^s  dress,  they  surrendered  him  to  the  secular 
power,  which  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  pile 
was  soon  erected,  and  the  minister  of  Christ  consumed  by 
the  flames.  ''  Lutheram'sm  spread  not  the  less  through  the 
whole  district  of  Metz,"  say  the  authors  of  the  history  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  who  in  other  respects  highly  approve  of  this 
severity. 

As  soon  as  this  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the  Church 
at  Metz,  tribulation  had  entered  into  Toussaint^s  family. 
His  uncle,  the  dean,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  directed  against  Leclerc  and  Chatelain,  shuddered 

*  Adyenuiis  territis,  pii?  magnopere  oonfirmatis.    BeuB  loonea. 
f  Nemo  qui  non  commoveretur,  attonitus.    Aot.  Mart.  Lat.  p.  189. 
X  Instar  aspidis  serpentis  aures  omni  surditate  aifectas.    Ibid.  p.  183. 
§  UtrioBque  manus  di|sito«  lamioa  vitrea  erasit.    Ibid.  p.  66. 
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at  the  thought  that  his  aephew  was  one  of  their  par^^ 
W»  mother's  alarm  was  greater  stiH.  lliere  w»i  not  a 
noment  to  lose ;  the  liberty  and  life  of  all  who  had  lent 
their  ear  to  the  Gospd  were  endangered.  Hie  blood  that 
the  mquisitors  had  shed  hod  cmlj  increased  their  thirst : 
more  seaffi>lds  would  erelong  be  raised.  Peter  Toussalnt,  the 
knight  Eschy  and  many  othefs,  hastily  quitted  Meta,  and 
sought  refuge  at  Basle. 
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»         

FnxfA  and  his  Brothers— Fare!  expelled  from  Gtap^He  pMaohM  hi  the 
Fields— The  Knight  Anemond  of  Goet— Theltiiiorite— AaeuMftd  ipits 
Franoe— Lather  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy— Farel  quits  Franee. 

Thus  violently  did  the  gale  of  persecution  blow  at  Meaux  and 
at  Metz.  The  north  of  France  rejected  the  Grospel :  the  Gospel 
for  a  while  gave  way.  But  the  Reformation  only  changed 
its  ground ;  and  the  proyinces  of  the  south-east  became  the 
scene  of  action. 

Farel,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  was 
there  labouring  with  great  activity.  It  was  of  little  moment 
to  him  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  The  rumour  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Meaux 
and  at  Paris  had  filled  his  brothers  with  a  certain  degree  of 
terror ;  but  an  unknown  power  was  drawing  them  towards 
the  new  and  admirable  things  on  which  William  conversed 
with  them.  The  latter  besought  them  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  zeal  to  be  converted  to  the  Grospel  ;*  and 
Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude  were  at  last  won  over  to  that 
God  whom  their  brother  announced.  They  did  not  at  first 
abandon  the  religious  worship  of  their  forefathers  ;  but, 
when  persecution  arose,  they  courageously  sacrificed  their 
friends,  their  property,  and  their  country  to  worship  Jesus 

*  CaioupardMA. 
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CbB/A  in  freedom.*  Tke  brotbers  of  Lutbsr  and  of  Zvriagte 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  ao  decidedly  eonverted  to  tbe 
Gospel ;  the  French  Reform  £rom  its  very  commenceineat  bad 
a  more  tender  and  domestic  character. 

Farel  did  not  confine  his  exhortations  to  his  brethren ;  he 
proclaimed  the  ,tn^th  to  his  relations  and  friends  at  Gap  and 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  would  even  appear,  if  we  may 
credit  a  manuscript,  that,  profiting  by  the  friendship  of 
certain  clergymen,  he  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  several 
churches  ;f  but  other  authorities  positively  declare  that  he  did 
not  at  tliis  time  ascend  the  pulpit.  However  this  may  be, 
the  doctrine  he  professed  caused  great  agitation.  The  mul- 
titude and  the  clergy  desired  to  silence  him.  '^  What  new 
and  strange  heresy  is  this?'*  said  they ;  ^^  must  all  the  prac- 
tices of  piety  be  counted  vain  ?  He  is  neither  monk  noi 
priest :  he  has  no  business  to  preach.''  | 

Erelong  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Gap 
combined  against  FareL  He  was  evidently  an  agent  of  that 
sect  which  the  whole  country  is  opposing.  "  Let  us  cast 
this  firebrand  of  discord  far  from  us/'  they  exclaimed. 
Farel  was  summoned  to  appear,  harshly  treated,  and  vio- 
lently expelled  from  the  city.§ 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  native  country :  were 
there  not  in  tlie  fields,  the  villages,  the  banks  of  the  Durance, 
of  the  Guisanne,  and  of  the  Isbre  many  souls  that  stood  in 
need  of  the  Gospel  ?  and  if  he  incurred  any  danger,  could 
he  not  find  an  asylum  m  those  forests,  caverns,  and  steep 
rocks  that  he  had  so  often  traversed  in  his  youth?  He 
began,  therefore,  to  go  through  the  country  preaching  in 
private  houses  and  in  solitary  fields,  and  seeking  an  asylum 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  brink  of  torrcnts.ll    This  was  a  school 


*  Farel,  gentilhomme  de  conditioD,  dou6  de  bons  moyens,  lesqaek  il 
perdit  toas  pour  sa  religion,  aassi  bien  que  trois  autres  siens  fr^res. 
Genera  MS. 

+  II  pr^oha  PtfTaugile  publiquement  avec  one  gtende  liberty,  dumpavd 
MS.  t  Ibid. ;  Hist,  des  Ev^ques  de  Nismes,  1738. 

I  II  fut  chwofe,  Toire  fort  mdement,  tant  par  Tey^ue  que  par  oeux  de 
la  yUle.    Choupard  MS. 

ft  Olim  errtbundus  in  aUvis,  in  nemoribus,  in  aquis  vaxatns  sum.    Fare 
dd  C^pit.  de  Bucer.    Basil,  25th  Oct.  152f.    MS.  letter  at  NeufiBhakL 
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fai  whioh  God  trained  him  for  other  labounu  ^  The 
persecutioiifli  and  machinations  of  Satan,  of  which  I  was 
forewarned,  have  not  been  wanting,"  said  he ;  ^  they  are 
even  much  severer  than  I  could  hare  borne  of  myself;  but 
Qod  is  my  father ;  He  has  provided  and  always  will  provide 
roe  the  strength  which  I  require/'*  A  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  rural  districts  received  the  truth  from 
his  lips.  Thus  the  persecution  that  had  driven  Farel  from 
Paris  and  from  Meaux,  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  provinces  of  the  Saone,  of  the  Rhone,  and 
of  the  Alps.  Every  age  has  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  the 
saying  of  Scripture :  They  thai  were  scaUered  abroad  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  TForc? ,•{• 

.^ong  the  Frenchmen  who  were  at  that  time  gained  over 
to  the  Gospel  was  a  gentleman  of-  Dauphiny,  the  chevalier 
Anemond  de  Coct,  younger  son  of  the  auditor  of  Coct,  lord 
of  Ch&telard.  He  was  active,  ardent,  and  lively,  sincerely 
pious,  and  a  foe  to  relics,  processions,  and  the  clergy ;  he 
received  the  evangelical  doctrine  with  great  alacrity,  and 
was  soon  entirely  devoted  to  it.  He  could  not  endurd  forms 
in  religion,  and  would  gladly  have  abolished  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church.  The  religion  of  the  heart,  the  inward 
worship,  was  in  his  view  the  only  true'one.  "  Never,"  said 
he,  "  has  my  spirit  found  any  rest  in  externals.  The  sum 
of  Christianity  is  comprised  in  these  words :  John  truly  bap^ 
tized  uoith  toater,  hut  ye  shall  he  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  ye  must  put  on  the  new  man."J 

Coct,  endued  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman,  spoke 
and  wrote  at  one  time  in  Latin,  at  another  in  French.  He 
read  and  quoted  Donatus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Juvenal,  and 
the  Bible  I  His  style  was  abrupt,  passing  suddenly  from  one 
idea  to  another.  Ever  in  motion,  he  presented  himself 
wherever  a  door  seemed  open  to  the  Gospel,  or  a  celebrated 
doctor  was  to  be  heard.  By  his  cordiality  he  won  the  hearts 
•f  all  his  acquaintances.     "  He  is  distinguished  by  rank  and 

*  Non  defuere  cruce&,  persecutio,  et  Satanse  maohiiuuiienia.  Fud 
Qaleoto.  t  Acts  riii.  4. 

t  Nanquam  in  exleriiis  quicTit  spiritus  meus.  Cootns  FareUo  M^  la 
ihfi  conclave  of  Neufohatel. 
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learning,"  said  Zwingle  at  a  later  period,  **  but  more  dietbH 
guished  still  for  piety  and  affability."*  Anemond  is  the 
type  of  many  of  the  reformed  Frenchmen.  Vivacity,  simple- 
heartedness,  zeal  sometimes  carried  even  to  imprudence,  are 
the  qualities  often  found  in  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  embraced  the  Gospel.  But  at  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  French  character  we  find  the  serious  features  of  Calyin, 
a  weighty  counterpoise  to  the  levity  of  Coct  Calvin  land 
Anemond  are  the  two  poles  between  which  revolves  the 
whole  religious  world  in  France. 

No  sooner  had  Anemond  received  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  Farel,-{-  than  he  sought  himself  to  gain  converts 
to  that  doctrine  of  spirit  and  of  life.  His  father  was  dead  ; 
his  elder  brother,  of  harsh  and  haughty  temper,  disdainfully 
repelled  him.  Lawrence,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 
who  loved  him  sincerely,  seemed  but  half  to  understand  him. 
Anemond,  finding  himself  rejected  by  his  own  kindred, 
turned  his  activity  to  another  quarter. 

Hitherto  the  awakening  in  Dauphiny  had  been  confined 
solely  to  the  laity.  Farel,  Anemond,  and  their  friends,  de- 
sired to  see  a  priest  at  the  head  of  this  movcfment,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  shake  the  provinces  of  the  Alps.  There 
dwelt  at  Grenoble  a  minorite  priest,  Peter  Sebville  by 
name,  a  preacher  of  great  eloquence,  of  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  not  taking  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  whom 
Gtod  was  gradually  attracting  to  him.}  Sebville  soon  be- 
came aware  that  there  is  no  infallible  teacher  but  tlie  Word 
of  God ;  and,  abandoning  the  doctrines  that  are  supported 
on  human  testimony  alone,  he  determined  in  his  own  mind 
to  preach  the  Word  "  purely,  clearly,  and  hoKly.*'§  In 
these  three  words  the  whole  of  the  Reformation  is  summed 
up.  Coct  and  Farel  were  delighted  as  they  heard  this  new 
preacher  of  grace  raising  his  eloquent  voice  in  their  province, 

*  Yirum  est  genere,  doctrinaque  clarum,  ita  pietate  humanitateqae 
loDge  clariorem.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  319. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Farel  he  subscribes  himself:  Filius  tuna  hutniHs,  2d 
SepAember  1524. 

t  Pater  coelestis  animum  sic  tuum  ad  se  traxit.  Ztringlins  tMbTilbt 
Epp.  p.  320. 

f  Nitide,  pure,  tsancteqne  prodicare  in  animnm  tndnoia.    IbSC 
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and  liionglit  that  their  own  presenoe  woaU  hetteefonf—i  hi 
hMiieoesMry. 

The  more  the  awakening  spread,  the  moreriolent  became  tihe 
opposition.  Anemond,  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Lnther  and  Zwingle,  and  of  visiting  those  countries  where  the 
Reformation  had  originated,  and  indignant  at  the  rejection  of 
the  Gk)spel  by  his  fellow-conntrymen,  resolved  to  Irid  fiureweil 
to  his  home  and  his  family.  ^  He  made  his  wiU,  disposing  of 
his  property,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, the  lord  of  Ch&telard,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Law- 
rence;* and  then  quitting  Dauphiny  and  France,  he  made 
his  way  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  the  south,  through  coun- 
tries which  it  was  no  easy  matter  in  that  age  to  traverse,  and 
passing  through  Switzerland,  hardly  stopping  at  Basle,  he 
arrived  at  Wittemberg,  where  Luther  waft  residing.  This 
was  shortly  after  the  second  Diet  of  Nuremberg.  The  French 
gentleman  accosted  the  Saxon  doctor  with  his  usual  vivSr 
city;  talked  with  him  enthusiastically  about  the  Grospel, 
and  eagerly  laid  before  him  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the 
propagation  of  the  truth.  The  gravity  of  the  Saxon  smiled 
at  the  southern  imagination  of  the  chevalier;-}-  and  Luther, 
notwithstanding  certain  prejudices  against  the  French  char^ 
acter,  was  fascinated  and  carried  away  by  Anemond.  He 
was  affected  by  the  thought  that  this  gentleman  had  come 
from  France  to  Wittemberg  for  the  sake  of  the  GospeL} 
"  Assuredly,"  said  the  reformer  to  his  friends,  "  this  FnaaA 
knight  is  an  excellent,  learned,  and  pious  man.^§  The 
young  noble  produced  the  same  impression  on  Zwing^e  md 
on  Luther. 

Anemond,  seeing  what  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  done, 
thought  that  if  they  would  turn'  their  attention  to  France  and 
Savoy,  nothing  could  resist  them.    Accordingly,  as  he  could 


*  Mon  fir^re  Axmemond  Coct,  cheyalier,  au  partir  da  pays  me  feiit  son 
hentier.    MS.  letters  in  tke  library  at  Neufchatel. 

f  Biire  ardens  in  Eyangeliam,  says  Luther  to  Spalatm.    Epp.  ii.  540 
Sehr  briinstig  in  der  Herrlichkeit  des  Evangelii,  said  he  to  tiie  Duke  d 
St^oy.    Ibid.  401. 

t  Eyangelii  gratia  hue  profectus  e  Gallia.    L.  Epp.  ii.  340. 

f  Hie  GaUns  eques optimus  yir  est,  eniditns  ac  pins. .  Ibid. 
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not  prevail  on  them  to  go  tliither,  he  hegged  them  at  least 
to  write.  In  partioular,  he  requested  Lather  to  address  a 
letter  to  Duke  Charles  of  Savoji  brother  to  Louisa  and  Fhili- 
Derta^  and  uncle  to  Francis  L  and  Margaret  "  This  {Nlncei'* 
said  he  to  the  doctor,  ^  feels  great  attraction  towards  piet^ 
and  tru^  religion,*  and  loves  to  converse  on  the  Reformation 
with  some  of  the  persons  about  his  court.  He  is  just  the 
man  to  understand  you ;  for  his  motto  is  this :  Nihil  deeit 
tifnentibus  Deum,^  and  this  device  is  yours  also.  Injured  in 
turns  by  the  empire  and  by  France,  humiliated,  vexed,  and 
always  in  danger,  his  heart  stands  in  need  of  God  and  of  his 
grace :  all  that  he  wants  is  a  powerful  impulse.  If  he  were 
won  to  the  Gospel,  he  would  have  an  immense  influejice  <m 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  France.  Write  to  him,  I  beseech 
you." 

Luther  was  wholly  G<irman  in  character,  and  would  have 
found  himself  ill  at  ease  out  of  Grermany;  yet,  animated  by 
a  true  Catholicism,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  as  soon  as 
he  saw  brethren,  and  in  every  place  when  there  was  any 
word  of  exhortation  to  be  given,  he  took  care  that  it  should 
be  heard.  He  sometimes  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  Savoy,  and 
to  Livonia. 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  he  to  Anemond's  request^  "  a  love 
for  the  Gospel  is  a  rare  gift,  and  an  inestimable  jewel  in  a 
prince."  J  And  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke,  which 
Anemond  probably  carried  as  far  as  Switzerland. 

"  May  your  highness  pardon  me,"  wrote  Luther,  "  If  I,  a 
weak  and  despised  man,  presume  to  address  you ;  or  radier 
ascribe  this  boldness  to  the  glory  of  the  Gospel;  for  I  can- 
not see  that  glorious  light  rising  and  shining  in  any  quarter 

without  exulting  at  the  joyful  sight It  is  my  desire  that 

my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  gain  many  souls  by  the  example 
of  your  most  serene  highness.    And  for  this  reason  I  desire 

«  £in  grosser  Liebhaber  der  wahren  Religion  and  Gottseligkeii.  L. 
Epp.  ii.  40i. 

t  Nothing  is  wanting  to  those  who  fear  God.  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  IfaliOQ 
de  SaToie,  par  Guichenon,  ii.  228. 

t  £ine  seltsame  Gabe  nnd  hnhes  Kleinod  nnter  den  FUrsten.  L.  Epp.  IL 
40i. 
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to  set  oar  doctrine  before  you We  belieye  that  the  con>- 

mencement  of  salvation  and  the  sum  oi  Christianity  is  faith 
in  Christy  who  by  his  blood  alone,  and  not  by  our  works,  has 
made  atonement  for  sin,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of 
death.  We  believe  that  this  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  that 
it  is  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts,  and  not  found[ 
by  our  own  labours.  For  faith  is  a  living  thing,*  which  spi- 
ritually begetteth  the  man,  and  maketh  him  a  new  creature.^ 

Luther  then  proceeded  to  the  consequences  of « faith,  and 
showed  how  it  could  not  be  possessed  without  sweeping 
away  the  whole  scaffolding  of  false  doctrines  and  human 
works  that  the  Church  had  so  laboriously  raised.  "  K  grace," 
said  he,  ''  is  obtained  by  Christ's  blood,  it  is  not  by  our  own 
works.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  the  labours  of  all  the 
cloisters  are  unavailing,  and  these  institutions  shotdd  be 
abolished,  as  being  contrary  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
leading  men  to  trust  in  their  own  good  works.  Ingrafted  in 
Christ,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  do  good,  for  having 
become  good  trees,  we  should  bear  witness  to  it  by  good 
fruits. 

"  Gracious  prince  and  lord,"  said  Luther  in  conclusion, 
"  may  your  highness,  who  has  made  so  happy  a  beginning, 
help  to  propagate  this  doctrine ;  not  with  the  power  of  the 
sword,  which  would  injure  the  Gospel,  but  by  inviting  into 
your  states  learned  doctors  who  may  preach  the  Word.  It 
is  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  that  Jesus  will:  destroy  Anti- 
christ, in  order  that,  as  Daniel  says  (chap.  viii.  ver.  25),  he 
may  be  broken  without  hand.  For  this  reason,  most  serene 
prince,  may  your  highness  fan  the  spark  that  has  been 
kindled  in  your  heart ;  may  a  flame  go  forth  from  the  house 
of  Savoy,  as  in  former  times  from  the  house  of  Joseph  ;f 
may  all  France  be  consumed  like  stubble  before  that  ^] 
may  it  bum,  blaze,  and  purify,  so  that  this  illustrious  king- 
dom may  truly  be  called  most  christiany  for  which  it  is  in- 
debted, up  to  this  hour,  solely  to  the  rivers  of  blood  shed  m 
the  service  of  Antichrist." 

*  Der  GUube  ist  ein  lebendig  Ding.    L.  Epp.  li.  402.     The  Lfttm  h 
wanting. 
t  Daas  ein  Feuer  von  dem  Hauae  Sophoy  ausgehe.    L.  Epp.  iL  406 
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Thus  did  Luther  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  Gh)8pel  in  France. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  prince  by  this 
letter ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  he  ever  showed  any  desire  to 
separate  from  Rome.  In  1522,  he  requested  Adrian  VL  to 
stand  godfather  to  his  eldest  son;  and,  shortly  after,  the 
pope  promised  a  cardinaFs  hat  for  his  second  son.  Anemond, 
after  making  an  effort  to  see  the  court  and  the  Electoi  of 
Saxony,  and  having  received  a  letter  from  Luther  for  this 
purpose,*  returned  to  Basle,  more  decided  than  ever  to  ex- 
pose his  life  for  the  Gospel.  In  his  ardour,  he  would  have 
rejoiced  to  possess  the  power  of  rousing  the  whole  of  France. 
"  AU  that  I  am,"  said  he,  "  all  that  I  shall  be,  all  that  I 
have,  all  that  I  shall  have,  I  am  determined  to  consecrate  to 
the  glory  of  God."f 

Anemond  found  his  compatriot  Farel  at  Basle.  Ane- 
mond's  letters  had  excited  in  him  a  great  desire  to  see  the 
reformers  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Moreover,  Farel 
required  a  sphere  of  activity  in  which  he  could  more  freely 
exert  his  strength.  He  therefore  quitted  that  France  which 
already  offered  nothing  but  scaffolds  and  the  stake  for  the 
preachers  of  the  unadulterated  Gospel  Following  byroads 
and  concealing  himself  in  the  woods,  he  escaped,  although 
with  difficulty,  from  the  hands  of  bis  enemies.  Often  had  he 
lost  his  way.  At  last  he  reached  Switzerland  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1524.  There  he  was  destined  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  then  that  France  began  to 
send  into  Helvetia  those  noble-minded  evangelists  who  were 
to  establish  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  Bomande,\  and 
to  give  it  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  in  other  parts  of  the 
confederation  and  in  the  whole  world. 

*  Vnlt  yidere  aolam  et  faciem  Principis  nostri.    L.  Epp.  ii.  340. 

f  Qaidquid  sum,  habeo,  ero,  habeboTo,  ad  Dei  gloriam  insumere  mem 
ott.    Coct.  Epp.  MS.  of  Neafchatel. 

X  The  French  part  of  Switzerland,  comprising  the  eantimi  of  Geneftt 
Valid,  Meofohatel^and  part  of  those  of  Friborg,  Bema,  aad  Yakis. 
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The  cftthofidtj  of  tbe  BeSumatiim  is  a  noble  feature  in  iti 
diancter.  T%e  Gennans  pass  into  Switieriand ;  the  French 
iBtoGennanj;  in  latter  times  men  from  England  and  Scot- 
land paM  OTcr  to  die  oontinoity  and  doctors  from  the  oob- 
tinent  into  Great  Britain.  The  reformera  in  the  diAsient 
eonntries  spring  np  almost  independently  of  one  anothtf ; 
but  no  sooner  are  they  ham  than  they  hold  oat  the  hand  of 
ffillowship.  Thoe  b  anumg  them  one  sde  faith,  one  spirit^ 
one  Lord.  It  has  been  an  error,  in  onr  opinion,  to  write^ 
as  hitherto,  the  history  of  the  Beibrmation  for  a  sinf^ 
eonntry;  the  work  is  one,  and  from  their  very  origin  the 
Ph>te8tant  Chorches  form  "  a  whole  body,  fitly  jointed  to* 
gcther."* 

Many  refugees  from  France  and  Lorraine  at  this  time 
formed  at  Basle  a  French  Church,  whose  members  had 
escaped  from  the  scaffold.  They  had  spoken  there  of  Farel| 
(^  Lefeyre,  and  of  the  occurrences  at  Meaux ;  and  when  the 
former  arrived  in  Switzerland,  he  was  already  known  as  one 
of  the  most  deyoted  champions  of  the  GospeL 

He  was  immediately  taken  to  CEcolampadius,  who  had 
returned  to  Basle  some  time  before.  Rarely  does  it  happen 
that  two  men  of  more  opposite  character  are  brought  to- 
gether. CEcolampadius  charmed  by  his  mildness,  Farel 
carried  away  his  hearers  by  his  impetuosity :  but  from  the 
first  moment  these  two  men  felt  themselves  united  for  eT)tt;f 
It  was  another  meeting  of  a  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
CEcolampadius  received  Farel  into  his  house,  gave  him  an 

•  Ephea.  iv.  16. 

t  Amicum  semper  habui  a  primo  colloquio.    Fare]  to  BoUuia.  SSTth 
May  1556. 
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humble  chamber,  a  frugal  table,  and  introduced  hmi  to  hii 
friends ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  learning,  piety,  and 
cofirage  of  the  young  Frenchman  gained  erery  heart.  Pelli« 
ean,  Imeli,  Wolfhard,  and  other  ministers  of  Basle  felt  them- 
selves strengthened  in  the  faith  by  his  energetic  language. 
(Ecolampadius  was  at  that  time  much  depressed  in  spirit : 
'^  Alas!"  said  he  to  Zwingle,  '^  I  speak  in  rain,  and  see  not 
the  least  reason  to  hope.     Perhaps  among  the  Turks  I 

might  meet  with  greater  success  I* AlasT*  added  he 

with  a  deep  sigh,  ''  I  lay  the  blame  on  myself  alone."  But 
the  more  he  saw  of  Farel,  the  more  his  heart  cheered  up, 
and  the  courage  he  received  from  the  Dauphinese  became  the 
ground-work  of  an  undying  affection.  "  0  my  dear  Farel," 
said  he,  ^  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  make  our  friendsh^ 
immortal,  and  if  we  cannot  live  together  here  below,  our  joy 
will  only  be  the  greater  when  we  shall  be  united  at  Christ's 
right  hand  in  heaven."-]*    Pious  and  affecting  thoughts  I 

Farel's  arrival  was  for  Switzerland  evidently  a  succow 

from  on  high. 

But  while  this  Frenchman  was  delighted  with  CBcolan- 
padius,  he  shrank  coldly  and  with  noble  pride  from  a  mm 
at  whose  feet  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  fell  prostrate. 
The  prince  of  the  schools,  he  from  whom  every  one  coveted 
a  word  or  a  look,  the  master  of  the  age — Erasmus — was 
neglected  by  Farel.  The  young  Dauphinese  had  refused  to 
go  and  pay  homage  to  the  old  sage  of  Rotterdam,  despising 
those  men  who  are  only  by  halves  on  the  side  of  the  trut^ 
and  who,  though  clearly  aware  of  the  consequences  of  error, 
are  full  of  forbearance  towards  those  who  propagate  it  Thus 
we  witness  in  Farel  that  decision  which  has  become  one  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  tho  Beformation  in  France  and 
French  Switzerland,  and  which  some  have  called  stifbesa, 
exclusiveness,  and  intolerance.  A  controversy,  arising  out 
of  the  comm^itaries  of  the  doctor  of  Etai^es,  had  begmi 

*  Fortasse  in  mediis  Turcis  felicioB  doooisaem.  Zw.  et  Eool.  Epfk 
11.200. 

i*  Mi  FareUe,  ip^ro  D^minum  oonBerratiunim  amioitlaiii  noBtnoi  im- 
mortalem  pet  si  hio  eoigimgi  neqninms,  tftnto  beattns  alibi  apod  C!hd» 
tnip  erit  contubernium.    Ibid.  p.  201. 
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between,  the  two  greajt  doctors  of  the  age,  and  at  eyeiy  enter- 
tainment the  guests  would  take  part  with  Erasmus  against 
Lefeyre,  and  Lefevre  against  Erasmus  *  Farel  hesitated 
not  to  take  his  master's  side.  But  what  had  especially 
annoyed  him  was  the  cowardice  of  the  philosopher  of 
Rotterdam  with  regard  to  the  evangelical  Christians.  Eras- 
mus shut  his  door  against  them.  Good !  Farel  will  not 
go  and  beg  for  admission.  This  was  a  trifling  s^lcrifice  to 
him,  as  he  felt  that  Erasmus  possessed  not  that  piety  of 
heart  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  theology.  "  Fro- 
benius's  wife  knows  more  of  theology  than  he  does,"  said 
Farel ;  and  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Erasmus,  who  had 
written  advising  the  pope  how  to  set  about  extinguishing 
the  Lutheran  conflagration,  he  boldly  afiirmed  that  Erasmus 
desired  to  stifle  the  GospeLf 

Tills  independence  in  young  Farel  exasperated  the  illustrious 
scholar.  Princes,  kings,  doctors,  bishops,  popes,  reformers, 
priests,  men  of  the  world — all  were  ready  to  pay  him  their 
tribute  of  admiration ;  even  Luther  had  treated  him  with  a 
certain  forbearance ;  and  this  Dauphlnese,  unknown  to  fame 
and  an  exile,  dared  brave  his  power.  Such  insolent  freedom 
caused  Erasmus  more  annoyance  than  the  'homage  of  the 
whole  world  could  give  him  pleasure ;  and  accordingly  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  venting  his  ill  humour  on  Farel; 
besides,  by  attacking  so  notorious  a  heretic,  he  was  clear- 
ing himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romanists  from  all  suspicion 
of  heresy.  "  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  more  false, 
more  violent,  and  more  seditious  titan  tliis  man,**  \  said  he ; 
"  his  heart  is  full  of  vanity,  his  tongue  overflowing  with 
malice.''  §  But  the  anger  of  Erasmus  was  not  confined  to 
Farel ;  it  was  directed  against  all  the  French  refugees  in 
Basle,  whose  frankness  and  decision  offended  him.  They 
had  little  respect  to  persons;  and  if  the  truth  was  not 
openly  professed,  they  cared  not  for  the  man,  however  ex- 
alted might  be  his  genius.    Tliey  were  possibly  wanting  in 

*  Nullum  est  pene  convivium.    £r.  Epp.  p.  179. 
f  Consilium  quo  sic  extinguatiir  incendium  Lutheranum.    Ibid. 
t  Quo  nihil  .vidi  mendacius,  virulentius,  et  seditiosios.    Ibid.  7M. 
^  Acidic  lin^ine  et  vanissimus.    Ibid.  2129. 
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some  measure  in  the  suavity  of  the  Gospel;  but  their 
fidelity  reminds  us  of  the  rigour  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets; and  it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  men  who  do 
not  bow  down  before  what  the  world  adores.  Erasmus^ 
amazed  at  this  lofty  disdain,  complained  of  it  to  every  6ne. 
'^  What!"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  '^  shall  we  reject  pontifis 
and  bishops,  to  have  more  cruel,  scurvy,  and  furious  tyrants 

in  their  place; for  such  it  is  that  France  has  sent  us."* 

— '^  Some  Frenchmen,''  wrote  he  to  the  pope's  secretary,  in  a 
letter  accompanying  his  book  on  Free  Will,  ^^  are  still  more 
out  of  their  wits  thim  even  the  Germans.  They  have  five  ex- 
pressions always  in  their  mouths:  Gospel,  Wordo/God,  Faith^ 
Chr%st,Holy  Ghost ;  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  they  be  not  urged 
on  by  the  spirit  of  Satan."  f  Instead  of  Farellus  he  would 
often  write  FaUicus,  thus  designating  one  of  the  frankest  men 
of  his  day  with  the  epithets  of  cheat  and  deceiver. 

The  vexation  and  anger  of  Erasmus  were  at  their  height| 
when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  Farel  had  called  him  a 
Balaam,  Farel  believed  that  Erasmus,  like  this  prophet| 
allowed  himself  (perhaps  unconsciously)  to  be  swayed  by 
presents  to  curse  the  people  of  God.  The  learned  Dutchman, 
unable  longer  to  contain  himself,  resolved  to  chastise  the 
impudent  Dauphinese;  and  one  day,  as  Farel  was  talking 
with  several  friends  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the 
presence  of  Erasmus,  the  latter,  rudely  interrupting  him, 
said:  '^  Why  do  you  call  me  Balaam?"}  Farel,  at  first 
astonished  by  so  abrupt  a  question,  soon  recovered  himself 
and  answered,  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  given  him  that 
title.  On  being  pressed  to  name  the  offender,  he  said  it 
was  Du  Blet  of  Lyons,  a  refugee  at  Basle  like  himself.§ 
*^  It  may  be  he  who  made  use  of  the  word,"  replied  Erasmus, 
"  but  it  was  you  who  taught  him."  And  then,  ashamed  of 
having  lost  his  temper,  he  quickly  turned  the  conversation 

*  Soabiosos raMoeoi luua  nnper  nobis  mkltOaUia.    Er.  iSpp^ 

p.  850. 
i*  Non  dubitem  quin  agantur  spiritu  Satana.    Ibid. 
t  Diremi  dispntationem.    Ibid.  p.  804. 
8  Ut  dioeret  negotiatorem  qnemdam  Dapletmn  hoe  dIziMe.     lUcL  (^ 


to  anotter  oyl^ect.  "  Why/'  8«iA  h«  to  Fafd,  ^  do  yon 
afflert  that  we  ought  not  to  invoke  the  atAiila?  la  il 
.bacanae  it  ii  not  eigoinad  in  Holy  B^ptui^  ?^r— "  YesF 
replied  the  Frenohman. — '^  Well  then  F  rasua^  EniamfHi 
''  I  call  upon  yon  to  prove  by  Scripture  that  we  ought  to 
invoke  the  Holy  Ghost.**  Farel  made  thia  aio^de  and  true 
reply :  "  If  He  is  God,  we  must  invoke  Him. -'  * — ^**  I  dropt 
the  conversation/'  says  Erasmus,  '4'or  night  \ras  ooming  Qn.^'i 
From  that  hour,  whenever  the  name  of  FaJrel  feB  from  hia  peo, 
he  represented  him  as  a  hateful  person,  who  ^Mtghl  hf  aU 
means,  to  be.shunned.  The  reformer's  letters,  on  the  cMtntiaiy, 
are  full  of  moderation  as  regards  Erasmua.  The  Goi^  ui 
milder  than  philosophy,  even  in  the  moat  fiery  temper^ 

The  evangelical  doctrine  already  counted  majiy  frif nits  m 
Baale,  both  in  the  council  and  among  the  people ;  hut  the 
doctors  of  the  university  opposed  it  to  tha  utnost  ^  theii 
power.  (Ecolampadius,  and  St(nr  pastor  of  Liestal^  had 
maintained  some  theses  against  them.  Farel  thought  it  his 
^y  abo  to  profess  in  Switzerland  the  gieat  firinciple  of  the 
evangeUeal  school  of  Paris  and  of  Meaux :  Tktt  Word  </  God 
is  aU^sujgleienL  He  requested  permission  of  the  university 
to  maintain  eertain  theses,  ^'  the  rather  to  b^  repr^ved,^ 
added  he,  ^'  if  I  am  in  error,  than  to  teach  OiUiera ;"  j:  hut  till 
university  refused. 

Upon  this  Farel  addres;sed  the  council}  and  the  cpuu^ 
issued  a  public  notice  that  a  christian  man,  named  Williaia 
Farel,  having  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  drawn 
up  certain  articles  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel,§  they  had 
given  him  leave  to  maintain  them  in  Latin.  The  universi^ 
forbade  all  priests  and  students  tp  be  present  at  the  dis- 
putation; but  the  council  sent  out  a  proclamation  to  the 
contrary  effect. 

*  Si  DeuB  est,  inquit,  inyocandus  est.    £r.  Epp.  p.  804. 

t  Omissa  du|Mitatione,  nan^  inunineHt  nox.  Ibid.  p.  804.  We  Imit 
only  Erasmus's  account  of  this  couTersation  ;  he  himself  informs  laft  that 
Farel  reported  it  very  differently. 

t  Damit  er  ^elehrt  wcrde,  ob  er  iirre.  FiisslinBeytr.  iv.  24i. 
.  §  Aus  Einisi^Bsung  des  beili^en  Geiates  ein  chriBtUcber  Mcnsch  und 
Bruder.    Ihid. 
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The  following  an  soioe  of  tbe  thirteen  proposilioDi  put 
forth  by  Farel : 

**  Christ  has  fpyen  us  the  most  perfect  rale  of  life :  no  one 
has  the  right  to  take  anjrthing  fixwa  it^  or  to  add  anything 
thereto. 

"  To  live  according  to  any  other  precepts  than  thoise  ^ 
Christ,  leads  directly  to  impiety. 

''  The  real  ministry  of  priests  is  to  attend  to  the  minister- 
ing of  the  Word ;  and  fiur  them  there  is  no  higher  dignity. 

''  To  deprive  the  gladrtidings  of  Chrisi  of  their  certainty, 
is  to  destroy  them. 

^  He  who  hopes  to  be  justiiSed  by  his  own  power,  and  hj 
his  own  merits,  and  not  by  faith,  sets  himself  up  as  Grod. 

*^  Jesus  Christ,  whom  all  things  obey,  is  our  poksta^^,  and 
the  only  star  that  we  ought  to  follow.**^ 

Thus  did  this  ''  Frendunan**  stand  up  in  Baslcf  It  was 
a  child  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  brought  up  in  Paris 
ai  the  feet  of  Lefevre,  who  thus  boldly  set  forth  in  that 
illustrious  uniyersity  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  presence  of 
£rasmus,  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Two 
leading  ideas  pervaded  Farei's  theses :  one,  that  of  a  return 
to  Holy  Scripture;  the  other,  of  a  return  to  iaith:  two 
things  which  the  Piq^acy  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  18th  cen-* 
tury  distinctly  condemned  as  impious  and  heretical  in  the 
famous  constitution  UnigeniUUf  and  which,  closely  connected 
with  each  other,  do  in  fact  subvwt  the  whole  of  the  papal 
system.  If  faith  in  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Christianity^  it  follows  that  we  must  cleave  to  tbe  Word  of 
Christ,  and  not  to  the  voice  of  the  Church.  Nay  more :  if 
faith  in  Christ  unites  souls,  where  is  the  necessity  of  an 
external  bond  ?  Is  it  with  eroziers^  bulls,  and  tiaras,  that 
their  holy  unity  is  formed  ?  Faith  joins  in  spiritual  and  true 
unity  all  those  in  whose  hearts  it  takes  up  its  abode.  Thus 
vanished  at  a  single  blow  the  triple  delusion  of  meritorious 
works,  human  traditions,  and  false  unity ;  and  this  is  the 
sum  of  Roman-catholicism. 

*  Galiolmos  Farellus  Christianis  Icctoribus,   die   Martis  poet  Ra 
auniaoere.    FUsaL  Beytr.  !▼.  247.    FUsslin  does  not  give  the  Latin  text 
f  Schedam  oonclusionum  a  Gallo  illo.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  SSSi 

lU* 
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The  disputation  began  in  Latin.*  Farel  and  (Ecolam-* 
padius  set  forth  and  proved  their  articles,  calling  repeatedly 
on  their  adrersaries  to  reply ;  but  not  one  of  them  appeared. 
Ttiese  sophists,  as  (Ecolampadius  terms  them,  acted  the 
braggart, — ^but  in  dark  holes  and  comers.-}-  The  people, 
therefore,  began  to  despise  the  cowardice  of  the  priests,  and 
to  detest  their  tyranny.} 

Thus  Farel  took  his  stand  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Reformation.  They  were  greatly  delighted  to  see  a  French- 
man combine  so  much  learning  and  piety,  and  already  began 
to  anticipate  the  noblest  triumphs.  ''  He  is  strong  enough," 
Bsid  they, ''  to  destroy  the  whole  Sorbonne  single-handed."  § 
His  candour,  sincerity,  and  frankness  captivated  every  heart.|[ 
But  amidst  all  his  activity,  he  did  not  forget  that  every 
mission  should  begin  with  our  own  souls.  The  gentle 
(Ecolampadius  made  a  compact  with  the  ardent  Farel,  by 
which  they  mutually  engaged  to  practise  humility  and  mee]c* 
ness  in  their  familiar  conversations.  These  bold  men,  even 
on  the  field  of  battle,  were  fitting  themselves  for  the  duties 
of  peace.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  Luther  and  a  Farel  were  necessary  virtues. 
Some  effort  is  required  when  the  world  is  to  be  moved  and  the 
Church  renovated.  In  our  days  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  this 
truth,  which  the  meekest  men  then  acknowledged.  "  There 
are  certain  men,"  wrote  (Ecolampadius.  to  Luther  when  in- 
troducing Farel  to  him, "  who  would  have  his  zeal  against  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  more  moderate ;  but  I  cannot  help  seeing 
in  this  same  zeal  an  admirable  virtue,  which,  if  seasibnably 
exerted,  is  no  less  needed  than  gentleness  itself."^  Posterity 
has  ratified  the  judgment  of  (Ecolampadius. 

In  the  month  of  May  1524,  Farel,  with  some  friends 

*  Schedam  oonclusionum  Latine  apud  nos  disputatam.  Zw.  £pp.  p.  3S3. 

t  Agimt  tamen  magnos  interim  thrasones  sed  in  anipilis  laoifugsB.  Ibid. 

:|:  Incipit  tamen  plebs  paulatim  illorum  ignaTiam  et  tyrannidem  yerbo 
Dei  agnoscere.    Ibid. 

§  Ad  totam  Sorbonicam  afiUgendam  si  noa  et  perdendaiii.  CEe<ili 
Luthero,  Epp.  p.  200. 

11  Farollo  nihil  candidius  est.    Ibid. 

^  Verum  ego  virtu  tern  illam  admirabilem  et  non  miniu  plmmdHatfi,  si 
(ompestivc  fuerit,  nocossariam*    Ibid. 
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from  L7on&>  visited  Schaffhansen,  Zurich,  and  Ck)n8ta]we, 
Zwingle  and  Myconins  gladly  welcomed  this  exile  from 
France,  and  Farel  remembered  their  kindness  all  his  life. 
But  on  his  return  to  Basle  he  found  Erasmus  and  his  other 
enemies  at  work,  and  received  orders  to  quit  the  city.  Jn 
vain  di4  his  friends  loudly  give  utterance  to  their  displeasure 
at  such  an  abuse  of  authority ;  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
territory  of  Switzerland,  already,  at  this  early  period,  the 
asylum  and  refuge  of  the  persecuted.  "  It  is  thus  we  exer- 
cise hospitality,'*  said  the  indignant  (Ecolampadius,  '^  vre 
true  children  of  Sodom  1"* 

At  Basle,  Farel  had  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the 
Chevalier  Esch,  who  resolved  to  bear  him  company,  and  they 
set  out  with  letters  for  Luther  and  Capito  from  (Ecolampa- 
dius, to  whom  the  doctor  of  Basle  commended  Farel  as  '^  that 
.William  who  had  toiled  so  much  in  the  work  of  God."f  At 
Strasburg,  Farel  formed  an  intimacy  with  Capito,  Buceri 
and  Hedio ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  went  so  far  as 
Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER  XL 

New  Campaign— Farel'B  CaU  to  the  Ministry—An  Ontpoik— Lyonfi- 
SelmUe  at  Grenoble— Conyentieles—Preaehing  at  Lyons— Haigral  in 
Prison — Margaret  intimidated. 

God  usually  withdraws  his  servants  from  the  field  of  battle, 
only  to  bring  them  back  stronger  and  better  armed.  Farel 
and  his  friends  of  Meaux,  Metz,  Lyons,  and  Dauphiny, 
driven  from  France  by  persecution,  had  been  retempered  in 
Switzerland  and  (rermany  among  the  elder  reformers ;  and 
now,  like  an  army  at  first  dispersed  by  the  enemy,  but  im- 
mediately rallied,  they  were  turning  round  and  marching 
forward  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    It  was  not  only  on  the 

*  Adeo  hospitum  habemus  rationem,  yen  SodomitsB.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  iS4. 
f  Gnlielmas  Ule  qai  tam  probe  naTaWt  operam.    Zw.  et  (Eeol.  Epp. 
p.  175. 


fiphitiexs  that  these  friends  of  the  GhwpdwereaMeinbGiig;  m 
fjnpoe  abo  they  were  regaining  couragOi  and  preparing  t» 
naew  the  attack.  The  bugles  were  akeadj  soiinding  the 
itfcilM ;  the  soldiers  were  girding  on  their  armsy  and  gather- 
ing together  to  multiply  their  attacks;  their  leaders  were 
planning  the  order  of  battle ;  the  signal,  '^  Jesos,  his  Word, 
and  his  grace,"  more  potent  in  the  hour  of  battle  than  the 
■ound  of  warlike  music,  filled  all  hearts  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  eyerything  was  preparing  in  France  for  a 
aeeond  campaign,  to  be  signalized  by  new  victories^  and 
new  and  greater  reverses. 

Montbeliard  was  then  calling  for  a  labourer  in  the  Gospel. 
Thb  youthful  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  a  violent  and  cruel 
prince,  having  been  dispossessed  of  his  states  by  the  Swabian 
league  in  1519,  hod  taken  refuge  in  this  e^ldom,  his  only 
remaining  possession.  In  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  reformers ;  his  misfortimes  had  proved  salutary  to 
him;  and  he  took  delight  in  the  Gospel.*  (Ecolampadius 
intimated  to  Farel  that  a  door  was  opened  at  Montbeliard, 
and  the  latter  secretly  repaired  to  Basle. 

Farel  had  not  regularly  entered  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Word ;  but  we  find  in  him,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  He  did 
not  lightly  and  of  his  own  prompting  enter  the  service  of  the 
Church.  "  Considering  my  weakness,"  said  he,  "  I  should 
not  have  dared  preach,  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  send  more 
suitable  persons."f  But  God  at  this  time  addressed  him  ui 
a  threefold  call.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  Basle,  (Ecolam- 
padius, touched  with  the  wants  of  France,  entreated  him  to 
devote  himself  to  it.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  how  little  is 
Jesus  Christ  known  to  all  those  who  speak  the  French  lan- 
guage. Will  you  not  give  them  some  instruction  in  theii 
own  tongue,  that  they  may  better  understand  the  Scriptures  P^J 
At  the  same  tinae,  the  people  of  Montbeliard  invited  him 
among  them,  and  the  prince  gave  his  consent  to  this  caIL§ 

•  Le  prmoe  qui  avoU  cognoissaiiot^  do  I'EvupfiiJe.    Farol,  ikunmairei 
e^att  a  dire,  bridve  dtelnration  de  G.  Farel,  in  the  oonoladuuc  part 
+  IWd.  z  [hUL 

fi  Etuit  reqaifl  ot  dpmandd  da  pcuplc  et  lUi  conficnf^inont  du  firinco 
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Was  not  thifl  1^  triple eaUfrcmi  God ?......^  I cKd  not  tlnk,'' 

said  he.  <^  tkat  it  was  lairM  for  me  to  resist.  I  obeyed  in 
God's  name.***  Concealed  in  the  house  (d  (Eoolampadias, 
struggling  against  the  responsibility  off<»ed  to  him,  and  yet 
obliged  to  submit  to  so  clear  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  Gk)d, 
Farel  accepted  this  charge,  and  (Ecolampadius  set  him  apart, 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,f  and  addressing  his 
friend  in  language  full  of  wisdom.  ^  The  more  you  are  in- 
etmed  to  violence/*  said  he,  ^  the  more  should  yon  practise 
gentleness ;  temper  your  lion's  courage  with  the  meekness 
of  the  doye.''|  Farel  responded  to  this  appeal  with  all  his 
soul. 

Thii3  Farel,  once  the  zealous  follower  of  the  old  Church, 
w  i^)  about  to  become  a  servant  of  God  in  the  new.  If  Rome 
imperatively  requires  in  a  valid  ordination  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  a  bishop  who  descends  from  the  apostles  in  an- 
mtcrrupted  succession,  it  is  because  she  places  human  tradi- 
tions above  the  Word  of  God.  In  every  church  where  the 
authority  of  the  Word  is  not  absolute,  some  other  authority 
must  needs  be  sought.  And  tlien,  what  is  more  natural  than 
to  ask  of  the  most  venerated  of  God's  ministers,  that  which 
they  cannot  find  in  God  himself?  If  we  do  not  speak  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  it  not  something  at  least  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Saint  John  or  of  Saint  Paul?  He  who 
speaks  in  the  name  of  antiquity  is  stronger  than  the  ration- 
alist who  speaks  only  in  his  own  name.  But  the  christian 
minister  has  a  still  higher  authority:  he  preaches,  not  be- 
cause he  descends  from  St.  Chrysostom  or  St  Peter,  but 
because  the  Word  that  he  proclaims  comes  down  from  God 
himself.  The  idea  of  succession,^  venerable  as  it  may  appear, 
is  not  the  less  a  human  system,  substituted  for  the  system 
of  God.  In  Farel's  ordination  there  was  no  human  succes- 
sion. Nay  more :  we  do  not  see  in  it  that  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Lord's  fold,  where  every  thing  should  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  and  whose  God  it  not  a  God  of  con^ 

*  Farel,  Summairo. 

f  Ayec  I'inTocation  da  nom  de  Dieu.    Ibid, 
t  Leoninam  magnanimitatem  oolumbina  modestia  firangas. 
Epp.  p.  108. 

^  R'-e  vol.  I.  paf(e  3 
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fmUm.  He  was  not  re^ulariy  ordained  hj  the  Chnich:  bat 
extraordinary  times  justify  extraordinary  measures.  At  this 
memorable  epoch  God  himself  interposed.  He  consecrated 
k^  marvellous  dispensations  those  whom  he  called  to  the 

regeneration  of  the  world.  In  Farel's  ordination  we  see 
the  infallible  Word  of  Grod,  given  to  a  man  of  God,  that  he 
might  bear  it  to  the  world, — ^the  call  of  Grod  and  of  the 
people, — the  consecration  of  the  heart,  and  a  solemn  ap- 
pointment by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Ghurch ;  and  all  this 
was  the  best  substitute  of  which  his  case  admitted  for  the 
full  and  formal  seal  of  the  Church  on  his  ministry.  Farel 
took  his  departure  for  Montbeliard  in  company  with  Esch. 

Farel  thus  found  himself  stationed  as  it  were  at  an  ad- 
vanced post  Behind  him,  Basle  and  Strasburg  supported 
him  with  their  advice  and  their  printing-presses ;  before  him 
lay  the  provinces  of  Franche  Comt^  Burgundy,  Lorraine, 
the  Lyonnais,  and  the  rest  of  France,  where  men  of  God  were 
beginning  to  struggle  against  error  in.  the  midst  of  profound 
darkness.  He  immediately  began  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  exhort  the  faithful  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
turned  aside  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  either  by  threats  or 
stratagems.  Beginning,  long  before  Calvin,  the  work  that 
this  reformer  was  to  accomplish  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
Farel  was  at  Montbeliard,  like  a  general  on  a  hill  whose 
piercing  eye  glances  over  the  field  of  battle,  cheering  those 
who  are  actively  engaged  with  the  enemy,  rallying  those 
ranks  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  has  broken,  and 
animating  by  his  courage  those  who  hang  back.*  Erasmus 
immediately  wrote  to  his  Roman-catholic^  firiends,  that  a 
Frenchman,  escaped  from  France,  was  making  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  these  regions.f 

FareFs  labours  were  not  unfruitful.  "  On  every  side,'* 
wrote  he  to  a  fellow-countryman,  "  men  are  springing  up 
who  devote  all  their  powers  and  their  lives  to  extend  Christ's 

*  This  comparison  is  employed  by  one  of  Farel's  friends  doling  his  stay 
at  Montbeliard.  Strenuum  et  ocalatum  imperatorem,  qui  iis  etiam  ani- 
mam  facias  qui  in  acie  yersantur.  Tossanus  Farello,  MS.  in  the  oondaTe 
of  Neufchatel,  2d  September  1524. 

f  Tumultuatur  et  Bur/inindia  nobis  proxima,  per  PhaUicom  qnemdaiD 
Galium  qni  o  Gallia  profu/^ns     Er.  Epp.  p.  809 
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kingdom  as  widely  as  possible.*^  The  friends  of  the  Gospd 
gave  thanks  to  God  that  his  blessed  Word  shone  bri^tef 
erery  day  in  all  parts  of  France.-]-  The  adversaries  were 
astounded.  '^  The /action/'  wrote  Erasmus  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bochester,  "  is  spreading  daily,  and  is  penetrating  Sayoy, 
EiOrraine,  and  I^rance.''f 

For  some  time  Lyons  appeared  to  be  the  centre  of  cyan- 
gelical  action  within  the  kingdom,  as  Basle  was  without 
Francis  I.,  marching  towards  the  south  on  an  expedition 
against  Charles  V.,  had  arriyed  in  this  city  with  his  mother, 
his  sister,  and  the  court  Margaret  brought  with  her  many 
gentlemen  deyoted  to  the  GospeL  "  All  other  people  she 
bad  removed  from  about  her  person,^  says  a  letter  written  at 
this  time.  §  While  Francis  I.  was  hurrying  through  Lyons 
an  army  composed  of  14,000  Swiss,  6000  French,  and 
1500  lances  of  the  nobility,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
imperialists  into  Provence ;  while  this  great  city  re-echoed 
with  the  noise  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  marching  to 
more  peaceful  conquests.  They  desired  to  attempt  in  Lyons 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  do  in  Paris.  Perhaps,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Sorbonne  and  from  the  parliament,  the 
Word  of  God  might  have  freer  course  ?  Perhaps  the  second 
eity  in  the  kingdom  was  destined  to  become  the  first  for  the 
Gospel.  Was  it  not  there  that  about  four  centuries  previously 
the  excellent  Peter  Waldo  had  begun  to  proclaim  die  Divine 
Word?  Even  then  he  had  shaken  all  France.  And  now  that 
God  had  prepared  everything  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
Church,  might  there  not  be  hopes  of  more  extended  and  more 
decisive  success  ?  Thus  the  people  of  Lyons,  who  were  not 
generally,  indeed,  "  poor  men,"  as  in  the  twelfUi  century,  were 
beginning  more  courageously  to  handle  "  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  Gt)d." 

*  Suppnllnlare  qui  omnes  conatns  aflbrant,  quo  possit  ChriBti  legnum 
fuam  laiissime  patere.    Neufohatel  MS.,  2d  August  1524. 

f  Quod  in  Galliis  omnibus  tacrosanctum  Dei  Terbmn  in  dies  magiff  ^c 
magis  elucescat.    Ibid. 

t  Factio  crescit  in  dies  latins,  propagata  in  Sabaudiam,  Lothoriqgiamj 
Franciam.    Erasm.  £pp.  p.  809. 

§  De  Sebyille  to  Coct,  28th  December  1524.    Neufohatel  MS 


lit  ABAim^  Pijiu0Vy  TAuami  dit 

Among  those  who  smrounded  Mugaiet  was  her  afanonVi 
Hidiael  d'Aiandt.  The  duchess  caused  the  Gospel  to  ha 
pubficly  proached  at  Lyons;  and  Master  Michael  proclaimed 
the  Word  of  God  with  courage  and  purity  before  a  great 
number  of  hearers,  attracted  partly  by  the  charm  that  attends 
the  glad  tidings  wbereyer  they  are  published,  and  partly 
also  by  the  favour  in  which  the  preadbing  and  the  preacher 
were  held  by  the  king's  beloyed  sister.* 

Anthony  Papillon,  a  man  of  highly  cultirated  mind,  as 
elegant  Latin  scholar,  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  ^  the  first  in 
Frioice  for  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,"-]-  accompanied  the 
princess  also.  At  Margaret's  request  he  had  translated  Lu-* 
ther's  work  on  inonastic  rows,  ''  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  much  ado  with  those  Parisian  rermin,"  says  SebyiDe;! 
but  Margaret  had  protected  him  against  the  attacks  of  the 
S(M:bonne,  and  procured  him  the  appointment  of  head- 
master of  requests  to  the  dauphin,  with  a  seat  in  the  Great 
Council.  §  He  was  not  less  useful  to  the  Gospel  by  bis  de- 
Totedness  than  by  his  prudence.  A  merchant,  named  Yan- 
gris,  and  especially  a  gentleman  named  Anthony  du  Blet,  a 
friend  of  FareFs,  took  the  lead  in  the  Reformation  at  Lyons. 
The  latter  person,  a  man  of  great  activity,  served  as  a  b(md  d 
union  between  the  Christians  scattered  throughout  those 
countries,  and  placed  them  in  communication  with  Basle. 
While  the  armed  hosts  of  Francis  L  had  merely  passed 
^ough  Lyolls,  the  spiritual  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  halted 
there  with  Margaret ;  and  leaving  the  former  to  carry  the  war 
into  Provence  and  the  plains  of  Italy,  they  began  the  fi^t 
of  the  Gospel  in  Lyons  itself. 

But  they  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to  the  city.  They 
looked  all  around  them ;  the  campaign  was  opened  on  seve- 
ral points  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  Christians  of  Lyons 
encouraged  by  their  exertions  and  their  labours  all  those 
who  confessed  Christ  in  the  surrounding  provinces.  They 
did  more :  they  went  and  proclaimed  it  in  places  where  it 
was  as  yet  unknown.  The  new  doctrine  ascended  the  Saone, 

*  Elle  a  UBS  dooteur  de  Paris  appel6  mutre  Michel,  Elejmoanariiu, 
lequei  ne  pr^che  devant  elle  que  purement  Peyangile.    NenfehAtel  IfflL 
t  Ibid.  t  Ibid;  I  Ibid. 
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and  an  eran^list  passed  throng  the  narrow  and  irregoktf 
streets  of  Macon.  Bfichael  d'Aiande  himself  visited  tU«l 
place  in  1524,  and,  aided  hy  Margaret's  name,  obtidned  pef 
mission  to  preach  in  this  ci^,*  which  was  destined  at  a  latei 
period  to  be  filled  with  blood,  and  become  for  oyer  memorable 
for  its  sauteries,  -^ 

After  exploring  the  districts  of  the  Saone,  the  Christians 
of  Lyons,  ever  on  the  watch,  extended  their  incursions  in  the 
direction  of  the  Alps.  There  watf  at  Lyons  a  Dominican 
named  Maigret,  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  Dauphiny, 
where  he  had  boldly  preached  the  new  doctrine,  and  who 
earnestly  requested  that  some  one  would  go  and  encourage 
his  brethren  of  Grenoble  and  Gap.  PapiUon  and  Du  Blet 
repaired  thither.  |:  A  yiolent  storm  had  just  broken  out 
there  against  Sebville  and  his  preachings.  The  Dominicans 
had  moved  heaven  and  earth ;  and  maddened  at  seeing  so 
many  evangelists  escape  them  (as  Farel,  Anemond,  and 
Maigret),  they  would  fain  have  crushed  those  who  remainecl 
within  their  reach.  §  They  ^  therefore  called  for  Sebville'f 
arrest.  || 

The  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Grenoble  were  alarmed ;  rami 

Sebville  also  be  taken  from  themi Margaret  interce(|ed 

with  her  brother ;  many  of  the  most  distinguished  personaiges 
at  Grenoble,  the  king's  advocate  among  others,  open  or  secret 

*  Arandios  pr6cbe  k  Mascon.  Coot  to  Farel,  Deoember  1524,  Neaf 
ehatel  MS. 

t  After  the  taking  of  Maoon  in  1562,  the  governor,  St.  Pont,  amnaM 
the  dissf^te  women  who  were  invited  to  his  table,  by  taking  soTeri^ 
Huguenots  from  prison  and  compelling  them  to  leap  (aauter)  fkom 
the  bridge  over  the  Saone  into  the  river.  It  is  added  that  he  did  not 
.  confine  his  savage  cruelty  to  the  Huguenots,  but  would  seize  oth&r  persoM, 
untainted  with  heresy,  and  put  them  to  the  same  inhumaii  death. 

$  II  y  a  eu  deox  grands  personages  k  Grenoble.  Neufohatel  MS» 
The  title  of  Afeniret  given  to  Du  Blet  in  Ck>ct*s  letter,  indicates  a  person 
of  rank.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  epithet  negoHator^  elsewhere 
appUed  to  him,  refers  to  his  activity  ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  he  may 
have  been  a  great  merchant  of  Lyons. 

§  Conjicere  potes  ut  post  Macretum  et  me  in  Sebvillam  ezanwrini 
Anemond  to  Farel,  7th  September  1524.    Neufbhatel  MS. 

I  Les  Thomistes  ont  Touhi  prooeder  centre  moi  par  inqniaitioii  et.eap* 
tion  da  personae.    Letter  from  Sebville.    Ibid. 
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friends  to  the  Gospel,  exerted  themselyes  in  behalf  of  Itae 
•▼ang^elical  grajfriary  and  at  length  their  united  efforts  les- 
dwd  him  from  the  fiiry  of  his  adversaries.* 

Bot  if  SebYille*8  life  was  saved,  his  month  was  Btoff^ 
^  Remain  silent,"  said  they,  ''  or  you  will  be  led  to  the  scaf- 
fold."— ^^  Silence  has  been  imposed  on  me,"  he  wrote  to 
Anemond  de  Coot,  '^  under  pain  of  death."  f  These  threats 
alarmed  even  those  of  whom  the  most  favourable  hopes  had 
been  entertained.  The  king's  advocate  and  other  friends  of 
the  Grospel  now  showed  nothing  but  coldness.  X  Many  re^ 
turned  to  the  Romish  worship,  pretending  to  adore  God 
secretly  in  their  hearts,  and  to  give  a  spiritual  signification 
lo  the  outward  obsenranoes  of  Romanism.  A  melancholy 
delusion,  leading  from  infidelity  to  infidelity.  There  is  no 
hypocrisy  that  cannot  be  justified  in  the  same  manner.  The 
unbeliever,  by  means  of  his  systems  of  myths  and  allegories, 
will  preach  Christ  from  the  christian  pulpit;  and  a  philo- 
sopher will  be  able,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  to  find  in  an  abom- 
inable superstition  among  the  pagans,  the  type  of  a  pure  and 
elevated  idea.  In  religion  the  first  thing  is  truth.  Some  of 
the  Grenoble  Christians,  among  whom  were  Amadous  Galbert, 
and  a  cousin  of  Anemond's,  still  clung  fast  to  their  frdth.  § 
These  pious  men  would  meet  secretly  with  Sebville  at  each 
other's  houses,  and  talk  together  about  the  Gospel  They 
repaired  to  some  secluded  spot ;  they  visited  some  brothei 
by  night;  or  met  in  secret  to  pray  to  Christ,  as  thievet 
lurking  for  a  guilty  purpose.  Often  would  a  false  alarm 
disturb  the  humble  assembly.  The  adversaries  consented  ti 
wink  at  these  secret  conventicles ;  but  they  had  sworn  that 
the  stake  should  be  the  lot  of  any  one  who  ventured  to  speak 
of  the  Word  of  God  m  pubUc.|| 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Du  Blet  and  Papillon 
arrived  at  Grenoble.   Finding  that  Sebville  had  been  silenced, 

*  Si  oe  ne  Alt  oertains  amis  seerets,  je  estois  mis  entre  les 
Pharisiens.    Letter  from  Sebyille,  Neufohatel  MS. 
t  Ibid. 

t  Non  solum  tepidi  sed  fHgidi.    Neufohatel  MS. 
§  Tno  eognato,  Amedeo  Galberto  exceptis.    Ibid. 
I  Maia  de  en  parler  publif^uement,  il  n*y  pend  qve  le  fen,    IfaiiL 


rhey  exhorted  him  to  go  and  'pi^ach  the  Gospel  at  Lyons, 
The  Lent  of  the  following  year  would  present  a  favouraUe 
opportunity  for  proclaiming  the  Crospel  to  a  numerous 
crowd.  Michael  d'Arande,  Maigret,  and  Sehville,  proposed 
to  fight  at  the  head  of  the  Gospel  army.  Everything  was 
thus  preparing  for  a  striking  manifestation  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  second  city  of  France.  The  rumour  of  this 
evangelical  Lent  extended  as  far  as  Switzerland.  '^  Sebville 
is  free,  and  will  preach  the  Lent  sermons  at  Saint  Paul's  in 
Lyons,"  wrote  Anemond  to  FareL*  But  a  great  disaster, 
which  threw  all  France  into  confusion,  intervened  and  pie- 
rented  this  spiritual  comhat.  It  is  during  peace  that  the 
conquests  of  the  Gospel  are  achiefv^ed.  The  defeat  of  Pavia, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  February,  disconcerted  the 
daring  project  of  the  reformers. 

Meantime,  without  waiting  for  Sebville,  Maigret  had  be- 
gun early  in  the  winter  to  preach  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  in  despit^  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  priests 
and  monks  of  Lyons.f  Li  these  sermons  there  wias  not 
a  word  of  the  worship  of  the  creature,  of  saints,  of  tiie 
virgin,  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  The  great  mystery 
of  godliness,  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,''  was  alone  pro- 
claimed. The  old  heresies  of  the  poor  men  of  Lyons  are  re- 
appearing, it  was  said,  and  in  a  more  dangerous  form  than 
ever  I  But  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  Maigret  con- 
tinued his  ministry ;  the  faith  that  animated  his  soul  found 
utterance  in  words  of  power :  it  is  in  the  nature  of  truth  to 
embolden  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  received  it.  Yet 
Home  was  destined  to  prevail  at  Lyons  as  at  GrenoUe. 
Maigret  was  arrested,  notwithstanding  Margaret's  protection, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  prison.  The  mer- 
chant Vaugris,  who  then  quitted  the  city  on  his  road  to  Swit-— 
Ecrland,  spread  the  news  everywhere  on  his  passage.  All 
were  astonished  and  depressed.  One  thought,  however, 
gave  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation :    **  Mai- 

*  Le  samedi  des  Quatre-Temps.    Dec.  1524.    Neofbhatel  llCS. 
t  Pour  Tray  Maigret  a  pr£oh^  i^  Lion,  manlgr^  les  prClres.et  boIbak 
Ibid. 


gift  is  taken,"  said  tbey,  '^bnt  Maicme  cPAlenfon  i§  tkre  i 
ffmnd  h^  God  I  "* 

It  was  not  Icmg  IMore  they  were  <?(mpelled  to  renooDee 
enreii  tbia  hope.  The  Sorboime  had  condemned  several  of  this 
fiuthfal  mimster's  propo8itions.f  Margaret,  whose  position 
beeame  daily  more  difOicult,  found  the  boldness  of  the  partisans 
of  the  ReiSimoation  and  the  hatred  of  the  powerful  increas- 
ing side  by  side..  Francis  I.  began  to  grow  impatient  at  the 
leal  of  these  evangelists:  he  looked  upon  them  as  mere 
fonaties  whom  it  was  good  policy  to  repress.  Margaret, 
thus  fluctuating  between  desire  to  serve  her  lurethren  and 
ber  inability  to  protect  them,  sent  them  word  to  avoid 
running  into  fresh  dangers,  as  she  could  no  longer  intercede 
with  the  Ung  in  their  favour.  The  Mends  of  the  Gospel 
believed  that  this  determination  was  not  irrevocable.  '^  God 
has  given  her  grace,"  said  they,  '^  to  say  and  write  only 
what  is  necessary  to  poor  souls.'' |  But  if  this  human  sup^ 
port  is  taken  away,  Christ  still  remains.  It  is  well  that  the 
soul  should  be  stripped  of  all  other  protection,  that  it  ma; 
lely  upon  God  alone. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  Freiroh  at  Basle— Encouragement  of  the  Swiss— Fears  of  Disootd— 
Traaslating  and  Printing  at  Basle^BiUes  and  Tracts  di88eiiiuiate4 
in  France. 

The  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  France  were 
paralyzed.  The  men  in  power  were  beginning  to  show  their 
hostility  to  Christianity;  Margaret  was  growing  alarmed;  ter- 
rible news  would  soon  be  coming  across  the  Alps  and  plunging 
the  nation  into  mourning,  filling  it  with  one  thought  only — 0/ 
saving  the  king,  of  saving  France.  But  if  the  Christians  oi 
Lyons  were  checked  in  their  labours,  were  there  not  soldiers 

*  Neufthatel  MS.         t  Histoire  de  Francois  I.  par  Gaillard,  iY.  2S& 
t  Peter  Toussaint  to   Farel,  Basle,   17th  December   U^A,    Nenf 
eliatol  MS. 


TBM  WaXHCn  AT  BAnjy^'^BnOQXnUM^BD  BY  TBB  SWI88. 

Ai  B9iAq  who  hai  escaped  fiNnn  the  battle  md  wIk)  weie  rtady 
to  begin  the  fight  again.  The  exiles  from  France  haye 
nerer  forgotten  her.  Driren  from  their  cottntiy  to  nearly 
three  centuries  by  the  fanaticism  of  Rome,  their  latest  de^ 
scendants  have  been  seen  carrying  to  the  cities  and  fields  of 
their  ancestoi's  those  treasures  of  which  the  pope  still  deprives 
them.*  At  the  vety  moment  when  the  soldiers  of  Christ  in 
France  were  mournfully  laying  down  their  arms,  the  refagees 
at  Basle  were  preparing  for  the  combat.  As  they  saw  the 
monarchy  of  Saint  Louis  and  of  Charlemagne  falling  from 
the  hands  of  Francis  I.,  shall  they  not  feel  urged  to  lay  hold 
of  a  kingdom  which  cannot  he  moved,-];' 

Farel,  Anemond,  Esch,  Toussaint,  and  their  friends  fohned 
an  erangelical  society  in  Switzerland  with  the  view  of  rescu- 
ing their  country  from  its  spiritual  darkness.  Intelligence 
reached  them  from  every  quarter,  that  there  was  an  increas- 
ing thirst  for  God's  Word  in  France ;  ^  it  was  desirable  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  and  to  water  and  sow  while  it  was 
yet  seedtime.  CEcolampadius,  Zwingle,  and  Oswald  My- 
conius,  were  continually  exhorting  them  to  do  ttiis,  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  communicating  to  them  a 
portion  of  their  own  faith.  In  January  1525,  the  Swiss 
schoolmaster  wrote  to  the  French  chevalier :  "  Banished  aa 
you  are  from  your  country  by  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist, 
even  your  presence  among  us  proves  that  you  have  acted 
boldly  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  The  tyranny  of  christian 
bishops  will  at  length  induce  the  people  to  look  upon  them 
as  deceivers.  Stand  firm ;  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  enter  the  haven  of  repose,  whether  we  be  struck 
down  by  our  tyrants,  or  they  themselves  be  struck  down  ;§ 
all  then  will  be  well  for  us,  provided  we  have  been  faithfnl  to 
Christ  Jesus." 

"  The  General  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneya,  whioh 
tends  a  hundred  missionaries  and  eoiporteurs  into  France,  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  descendants  of  French  refugees. 

t  Hebrews  xii.  28< 

t  Gallis  verborum  Dei  sitientibus.  Coct  to  Farel,  ad  Sept.  1624,  Neuf- 
ehatelMS. 

I  Non  longe  abest  enim,  quo  in  portum  tranquillum  perreniainiiii,  Ac 
O0W.  Myo.  to  Coct.    Ibid. 


Itran  eneoiirageiiients  were  of  great  rtlm  to  the  Franeli 
reftigees ;  but  a  blow  inflicted  by  these  Tery  Ghristians  of 
Switzeriand  and  Grermany,  who  sought  to  cheer  them,  cruelly 
wrong  their  hearts.  Recently  escaped  from  the  sca£fold  or 
the  burning  pile,  they  saw  with  dismay  the  evangelical 
Christians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  disturbing  the 
repose  they  enjoyed  by  their  lamentable  differences.  The 
discussions  on  the  Lord's  Supper  had  begun*  Deeply 
moved  and  agitated,  feeling  strongly  the  necessity  of  brotherly 
unity,  the  French  would  have  made  every  sacrifice  to  con- 
ciliate these  divided  sentiments.  This  became  their  leading 
idea.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  none  had  greater 
need  than  they  of  christian  unity ;  of  this  Calvin  was  after- 
wards a  proof.  *^  Would  to  Grod  that  I  might  purchase 
peace,  concord,  and  union  in  Jesus  Christ  at  the  cost  of  my 
life,  which  in  truth  is  of  little  worth,"  said  Peter  Toussaint* 
The  French,  whose  discernment  was  correct  and  prompt, 
saw  immediately  that  these  rising  dissensions  would  check 
the  work  of  the  Reformation.  '^  All  things  would  go  on 
more  prosperously  than  many  persons  imagine,  if  we  were 
but  agreed  among  ourselves.  Numbers  would  gladly  come  to 
the  light ;  but  when  they  see  these  divisions  among  the 
learned,  they  stand  hesitating  and  confused." •} 

The  French  were  the  first  to  suggest  conciliatory  advances. 
"  Why,"  wrote  they  from  Strasburg,  "  is  not  Bucer  or  some 
other  learned  man  sent  to  Luther?  The  longer  we  wait 
the  greater  will  these  dissensions  become."  Their  fean 
grew  stronger  every  day.J  At  length,  finding  all  their 
exertions  of  no  avail,  these  Christians  mournfully  turned 
their  eyes  away  from  Germany,  and  fixed  them  solely  upon 
France. 

France — ^the  conversion  of  France,  thenceforth  exclusively 
occupied  the  hearts  of  these  generous  men  whom  history, 
that  has  inscribed  on  her  pages  the  names  of  so  many 
individuals  vainly  puffed  up  with  their  own  glory,  has  for 
three  centuries  passed  over  in  silence.    Thrown  on  a  foreign 

•  Neufchatel  MS.    21st  Dec.  1525.  f  Ibid. 

X  Multis  jam  christianis  Gallis  dolet,  quod  a  Zwinglii  aUonunqiw  di 
Gncharistia  sententia  disseniiat  Lutherus.    Toassaint  to  Farel,  14th  Joly 
1. 
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land,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  daily,  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  inyoked  God  in  behalf  of  the  country  of  theii 
forefathers*  Prayer  was  the  power  by  which  the  Gospel 
spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  instrument  by 
which  the  conquests  of  the  Heformation  were  gained. 

But  these  Frenchmen  were  not  merely  men  of  prayer: 
never  has  the  eyangelical  army  contained  combatants  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  day  of  battle.  They  felt 
the  importance  of  scattering  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  pious 
books  in  their  country,  still  overshadowed  with  the  gloom  of 
superstitipn.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  breathing  over  the 
whole  kingdom :  it  seemed  necessary  on  all  sides  to  spread 
the  sails  to  the  wind.  Anemond,  ever  prompt  in  action, 
and  Michael  Bentin,  a  refugee  like  himself,  resolved  to  unite 
their  zeal,  their  talents,  their  resources,  and  their  labours. 
Bentin  wished  to  establish  a  printing  press  at  Basle,  and  the 
chevalier,  to  profit  by  the  little  German  he  knew,  to  translate 
the  best  works  of  the  Reformers  into  French.  "  Oh,"  said 
they,  rejoicing  in  their  plans,  "  would  to  God  that  France 
were  filled  with  evangelical  volumes,  so  that  everywhere,  in 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  in 
cloisters  and  presbyteries,  nay,  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart,  a  powerful  testimony  might  be  borne  to  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ  I"  f 

Funds  were  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  the 
refugees  had  nothing.  Vaugris  was  then  at  Basle ;  on  his 
departure  Anemond  gave  him  a  letter  for  the  brethren  0/ 
Lyons,  many  of  whom  abounded  in  the  riches  of  this  world, 
and  who,  although  oppressed,  were  faithful  to  the  Gospel; 
he  requested  them  to  send  him  some  assistance;}  but  that 
did  not  suffice  ;  the  French  wished  to  establish  several 
presses  at  Basle,  that  should  be  worked  night  and  day,  so  as 
to  inundate  France  with  the  Word  of  God.§  At  Meaux,  at 
Metz,  and  in  other  places,  were  men  rich  and  powerful 

*  Qnam  sollicite  quotidianis  precibus  commendem.  Toiuoaint  to  Fuel, 
9d  Sept.  1524,  Nenfchatel  MS. 

f  Opto  enim  Galliam  Evangelicis  yoluminiboB  abundare.  Cktot  to 
Farel,  Neufchatel  MS. 

t  Ut  peeunis  aliqoid  ad  me  mittant.    Ibid. 

I  Ut  pnalft  multa  ericere  possunoB.    Ibid. 


fflS  men  OBfstniKtTSb 

CBaagh  to  Bii|yport  this  enterprise.  No  one  eoold  addmi 
Frenchmen  with  so  mnch  anthoritjr  as  Faid  himsd^  tai 
h  was  to  him  that  Anemond  aj^lied.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  dierafier's  project  was  real* 
isedy  but  the  work  was  done  by  others.  The  presses  d 
Basle  were  constantly  occupied  in  printing  French  works; 
they  were  forwarded  to  Farel,  and  by  him  introduced  into 
France  with  unceasing  activity.  One  of  the  first  writings 
sent  by  this  Religious  Tract  Society  was  Luther's  EsBplatuH 
ftoti  of  ike  Lord^s  Prayer.  '^  We  are  retailing  the  Pater 
at  four  deniers  of  Basle  each,"  wrote  Yaugris  to  Fare!,  **  bvt 
we  sell  them  wholesale  at  the  rate  of  two  florins  the  two 
hundred,  which  comes  to  something  less.^f 

Anemond  sent  to  Farel  from  Basle  all  the  useful  boc^ 
that  appeared  or  that  arriyed  from  Germany ;  at  one  time 
a  work  on  the  appointment  of  Gospel  ministers,  at  another 
a  treatise  on  the  education  of  children.^  Farel  examined 
these  works ;  he  composed,  translated  or  got  others  to  trans- 
late them  into  French,  and  seemed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
entirely  devoted  to  active  exertions  and  to  the  labours  of 
the  study.  Anemond  urged  on  and  superintended  the  print- 
ing; and  these  epistles,  prayers,  books,  and  broadsheeta^ 
were  the  means  of  the  regeneration  of  the  age.  While  pro- 
fligacy descended  from  the  throne,  and  darkness  from  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  these  unnoticed  writings  alone  diffused 
throughout  the  nation  beams  of  light  and  seeds  of  holiness. 

But  it  was  especially  God's  Word  that  the  evangelical 
merchant  of  Lyons  was  calling  for  in  the  name  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen. These  people  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
hungering  for  intellectual  food,  were  to  receive  in  their  own 
tongue  those  ancient  monuments  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  new  breath  of  primitive  humanity  re- 
spires, and  those  holy  oracles  of  the  Gospel  times  in  which 
shines  forth  the  fulness  of  the^revelation  of  Christ    Yaugiis 

*  An  censes  inyeniri  posse  LugdnnsB,  Melds,  ant  alibi  in  Galliis  qui 
BOS  ad  hsBc  juvare  Yelint.    Coct  to  Farel,  Neufchatel  MS. 

t  Yaugris  to  Farel,  Basle,  29th  August  1524.  Nenfchalel  MS.— Tho 
value  of  the  florin  is  about  Is.Pd.  sterling. 

t  Mitto  tibi  librum  de  instituendis  rainistris  ecolesisB  earn  Hbto  di  lap 
sUtuendis  pueris.    Coct  to  Farel,  2d  September  1524.    Ibid. 
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wrote  to  Farel :  ''  I  beseech  you,  if  possible,  to  hare  the 
New  Testament  translated  by  some  person  who  can  do  it 
efiSciently :  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  France,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Savoy.  And  if  you  want  proper  type,  I  will 
have  some  brought  from  Paris  or  Lyons ;  but  if  there  be 
any  good  types  at-Basle,  it  will  be  all  the  better." 

Lefeyre  had  already  published  at  Meaux,  but  in  detached 
portions,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  French.  Yau- 
gris  wished  for  some  one  to  revise  it  thoroughly,  and  to 
superintend  a  complete  edition.  Lefevre  undertook  to  do  so, 
and  he  published  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  the  12th  ot 
October  1524.  An  uncle  of  Vaugris,  named  Conrard,  also  a 
refugee  at  Basle,  immediately  procured  a  copy.  The  Che- 
valier Coct  happening  to  be  at  a  friend's  house  on  the  18th 
of  November,  there  saw  the  book,  and  was  filled  with  joy. 
^  Lose  no  time  in  reprinting  it,*'  said  he,  ''  for  I  doubt  not  a 
great  number  will  be  called  foV."* 

Thus  was  the  Word  of  God  oflfered  to  France  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  which  Rome  still  con- 
tinues to  present  to  her.  "  How  can  we  distinguish  what  is 
of  man  in  your  traditions,  and  what  is  of  God,"  said  the 
reformers,  "  except  by  the  Scriptures  of  God?  The  maxims 
of  the  Fathers,  the  decretals  of  the  pontiffs,  cannot  be  the 
rule  of  our  faith.  They  show  us  what  was  the  opinion  ot 
these  old  doctors ;  but  the  Word  alone  teaches  us  what  is 
the  judgment  of  God.  We  must  submit  everything  to  the 
rule  of  Scripture/ 

Such  were  the  principal  means  by  which  these  writings 
were  circulated.  Farel  and  his  friends  consigned  the  books 
to  certain  pedlars  or  colporteurs j  simple  and  pious  men,  who, 
laden  with  their  precious  burden,  passed  from  town  to  town, 
from  village  to  village,  and  from  house  to  house,  in  Franche 
Comtd,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  the  adjoining  provinces, 
knocking  at  every  door.  Ti^pj  procured  Uie  books  at  a  low 
rate,  ^'  that  they  might  be  the  more  eager  to  sell  them."f 
Thus  as  early  as  1524  there  existed  in  Basle  a  Bible  society, 
a  tract  society,  and  an  association  of  colporteurs,  for  the 
benefit  of  France.  It  is  a  mistake  to  conceive  that  these 
*  Nenfchfttel  M&  f  Vaugris  to  Farel,  Neafohatel  MS. 

VOL.  in.  20 
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Iflbrts  tf&te  only  from  onr  own  age;  they  go  bade  is 

tiab  hot  only  to  the  times  of  the  R^loniiation,  Mit  ftOf 

fitfther  to  the  prin^tiiTe  agei  of  the  CSiiiich* 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Pwgwte  at  Ifo&tbeUurd— Eedsianoe  uid  CommQtio&— TonflMiBi  l«af«i 
CBooUmpadiu— The  Image  of  Saint  Anthony— Death  of  Anemond— 
Strasbnrg— Lambert's  Letter  to  Francis  I.— Snccessiye  Defeats. 

The  attention  which  Farel  bestowed  on  France  did  not 
^yert  his  attention  from  the  place  where  he  was  residing. 
Arriving  at  Montbeliard  about  the  end  of  July  1524,  h% 
had  hardly  sown  the  seed,  before  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest  (to  use  the  words  of  CEcolampadius)  began  to  ap- 
pear. Farel  wrote  to  his  friend  with  great  extdtation.  ^  It 
is  an  easy  thing/*  replied  the  doctor  of  Basle,  '^  to  instil  a 
few  dogmas  into  the  ears  of  our  auditors ;  but  to  change 
their  hearts  is  in  the  power  of  Ood  alone,"* 

The  Chevalier  de  Coct,  delighted  with  this  intelligence, 
ran  with  his  usual  vivacity  to  Peter  Toussaint.  "  I  shafl 
set  off  to-morrow  to  visit  Farel,"  said  he  hastily.  Toussaint, 
more  calm,  was  writing  to  the  evangelist  of  Montbeliard : 
"  Be  careful,"  said  he  to  Farel ;  "  you  are  engaged  in  an 
important  cause ;  it  must  not  be  polluted  by  the  counsels  of 
men. '  The  mighty  ones  promise  you  their  frivonr,  their 

support,  and  heaps  of  gold But  to  put  your  trust  in 

these  things,  is  deserting  Christ  and  walking  in  darkness."-]- 
Toussaint  was  finishing  this  letter  when  the  chevalier 
entered ;  the  latter  took  it,  and  departed  for  Montbeliard. 

He  found  the  city  in  gr^t  commotion.  Many  of  the 
nobles  were  alarmed,  and  said  as  they  looked  contempt- 
uously at  Farel :  «  What  does  this  sorry  fellow  want  with 
OS  ?    Would  to  God  he  had  never  come  I    He  cannot  stay 

*  Animum  autem  immutare,  diynnm  opus  est.    (EceL  Eipp.  p.  M^ 
t  A  quibus  si  pendemos,  jam  a  Christo  defecimus.    Neiilie>haiel  M& 
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here,  for  he  will  ruin  us  all,  as  well  as  hlmselt"  The  lords 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  duke  at  Montheliard^  feared 
that  the  disturbance,  which  eycrywhere  accompanied  the 
Reformation,. would  attract  the  attention  of  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  Y.,  and  that  they  would  be  expelled  from  their  last 
asylum*  But  it  was  the  dergy  in  particular  who  resisted 
FareL  The  superior  of  the  Franciscans  of  Besanyon  had 
hastened  to  'Montbeliard,  and  formed  a  plan  of  defence  in 
conjunction  with  the  clergy  of  the  place.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  Farel  had  hardly  begun  to  preach,  before  they 
interrupted  him,  calling  him  liar  and  heretic.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  uproar.  The  audience  rose 
up,  and  called  for  silence.  The  duke  hurried  to  the  spot, 
seized  both  Farel  and  the  superior,  and  ordered  the  latter 
either  to  prove  or  to  retract  his  charges.  The  Franciscan 
adopted  the  last  alternative,  and  an  official  account  of  the 
whole  afGair  was  publislied.* 

This  attack  excited  Farel  all  the  more ;  he  thought  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  unmask  without  scruple  those  interested 
priests;  and  drawing  the  sword  of  the  Word,  he  plied  it 
vigorously.  He  was  more  inclined  to  imitate  Jesus  when 
he  expelled  the  money*changers  from  the  temple  and  over- 
threw their  tables,  than  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy  declared 
of  him :  He  shall  neither  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.  CEcolampadius  was 
iifi&ighted.  These  two  men  were  perfect  types  of  two  char- 
acters diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  yet  both 
worthy  of  admiration.  "  You  were  sent,"  wrote  CEcolam- 
padius to  Farel,  ''  to  draw  men  gently  to  the  truth,  and  not 
to  drag  them  with  violence ;  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  not  to 
curse  them.  Physicians  resort  to  amputation  only  when 
other  means  have  failed.  Act  the  part  of  a  physician,  and 
not  of  an  executioner.  It  is  not  enouglj,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  gentle  towards  the  friends  of  the  Gospel ;  you  must  like- 
wise gain  over  the  adversaries.  If  the  wolves  are  driven 
fiNMEu  the  sheepfold,  let  the  sheep  at  least  hear  the  voice  oi 
the  shepherd.    Pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds,  and 

*  Det  Chmtliche  Handel  su  Mlimpelgard,  yerloffen  mit  grttndUober 

Wahrheit. 
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conduct  yourself  as  an  evangelist  not  as  a  judge  or  a 
tyrant."  * 

The  report  of  these  lahours  spread  mto  France  and  Lor» 
raine,  and  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Cardinal  Guise  were  begin- 
ning to  be  alarmed  at  this  meeting  of  refugees  at  Basle  and 
Montbeliard.  They  would  willingly  have  broken  up  a  trouble- 
some alliance;  for  error  knows  no  greater  triumph  than 
when  attracting  some  deserter  to  its  standard.  Already  had 
Martial  Mazurier  and  others  given  the  papal  party  in  France 
an  opportunity  of  rejoicing  over  shameful  defections ;  but  if 
they  could  succeed  in  seducing  one  of  these  confessors  of 
Christ,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jiow 
great  would  be  the  victory  for  the  Roman  hierarchy !  They 
therefore  planted  their  batteries,  and  the  youngest  of  these 
refugees  was  the  object  of  their  attack. 

The  dean,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  all  those  who 
Joined  the  crowded  meetings  held  in  this  prelate's  mansion, 
deplored  the  sad  fate  of  Peter  Toussaint,  who  had  once  pro- 
mised so  fair.  He  is  at  Basle,  said  they,  in  the  house  of 
CEcolampadlus,  living  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  heresy  I 
They  wrote  to  him  with  fervour,  and  as  if  they  would  rescue 
him  from  eternal  condemnation.  These  letters  were  the 
more  painful  to  the  young  man,  because  he  could  not  help 
recognising  in  them  the  marks  of  sincere  affection.-}-  One  of 
his  relations,  probably  the  dean  himself,  urged  him  to  remove 
to  Paris,  to  Metz,  or  to  any  other  place  in  the  world,  provided 
it  were  far  away  from  these  Lutherans.  This  relation,  bear- 
ing in  mind  all  that  Toussaint  owed  to  him,  doubted  not  that 
he  would  immediately  comply ;  but  when  he  found  his  efforts 
useless,  his  affection  changed  into  violent  hatred.  At  the 
saihe  time  this  resistance  exasperated  the  whole  family  and 
all  his  friends  agahist  the  young  refugee.  They  went  to  his 
mother,  who  was  "under  the  power  of  the  monks;"}  the 

*  Quod  ETangelistam,  non  tyrannicom  le^atorem  imastes.  CEed. 
Epp.  p.  206. 

f  Me  in  dies  divexari  le^ndis  amicorum  Uteris  qui  me ab  ItaslitBta 

remorari  nituntur.    Toussaint  to  Farel,  2d  Sept.  1524,  Nenfohatel  tiS. 

^  Jam  capulo  proxima.    Neufchatel  MS. 
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I»iests  crowded  round  her,  fnghtening  and  persuading  her 
that  her  son  had  committed  crimes  that  they  could  not  men- 
tion without  shuddering.  Upon  this  the  aflSicted  mother 
wrote  a  touching  letter  to  her  son^  '^  full  of  weeping  "  (sai4 
he),  and  in  which  she  described  her  misery  in  heart-rending 
language.  ^'Ohl  wretched  mother  I"  said  she,  ''Oh  I  un- 
natural son  I  cursed  be  the  breasts  that  suckled  thee,  and  the 
knees  that  bare  thee  T** 

The  unhappy  Toussaint  was  distracted :  What  should  he 
do  ?  He  could  not  return  into  France.  By  leaving  Basle 
and  going  to  Zurich  or  Wittemberg,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
£unily,  he  would  only  add  to  their  sorrow.  (Ecolampadius  ad- 
ybed  a  middle  course :  ''  Leave  my  house,"  said  hcf  With 
a  heart  full  of  sadness,  he  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  went 
to  live  with  an  ignorant  and  obscure  priest,}  one  well  adapted 
to  reassure  his  relations.  What  a  change  for  Toussaint  f 
He  never  met  his  host  save  at  meals,  at  which  times  they 
were  continually  discussing  matters  of  faith ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  repast  was  over,  Toussaint  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  alone,  far  from  noise  and  controversy,  he  carefully 
studied  the  Word  of  God.  "  The  Lord  is  my  witness,*  said 
he, ''  that  in  this  valley  of  tears  I  have  but  one  desire,  that 
of  seeing  Chrisf  s  kingdom  extended,  so  that  all  with  one 
mouth  may  glorify  God.''§ 

One  circumstance  occurred  which  consoled  Toussaint.  The 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  daily  growing  stronger  in  Metz. 
At  his  entreaty,  the  Chevalier  d'Esch  departed  in  the  month 
of  January  1525,  to  encourage  the  evangelical  Christians  in 
this  city.  He  traversed  the  forests  of  the  Yosges,  and 
reached  the  place  where  Leclerc  had  laid  down  his  life, 
carrying  with  him  several  books  with  which  Farel  had  pro- 
vided him.  II 

It  was  not  only  to  Lorraine  that  these  Frenchmen  tamed 

*  Literas  ad  me  dedit  plenas  lacrymia  qnibus  nudedicit  et  aberibua 
qiUB  me  laetanmt,  &c.    Neufchatel  MS. 

t  Visum  est  (Ecolampadio  consultiim at  a  8e  secedarem.    Ibid. 

X  Utor  domo  cujasdam  sacrificuli.    Ibid. 

S  Ut  Christi  regnum  quam  latissime  pateat.    Ibid. 

I  Qu*il  s'en  retonrne  k  Metz,  U  on  les  ennemis  de  Diea  g'il^eni  jonx^ 
iMUement  contre  TETanffile.    Toassaiut  to  Farel,  I7th  Dee.  1534.    Ibid. 
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their  67^9.  The  CheTalier  de  Coct  received  letters  froift  one 
of  Farel's  brothers,  depicting  the  state  of  Baat^iiny  m  tiie 
gloomiest  colours.  He  carefoHy  avoided  showing  Hherni  leaf 
he  should  alarm  the  weak-hearted,  and  was  content  with 
ardentlj  seeking  &om  God  the  support  of  Ins  almighty  hands.* 
In  December  1524,  Peter  Terrier,  a  Dauphiaese  mess^iger 
arrived  on  horseback  at  Montbeliard  with  eommissiofis  for 
Anemond  and  Farel.  The  chevalier,  with  his  usual  vivacity, 
knmediately  resolved  on  returning  to  France.  ^  If  Petet  has 
brought  any  money,"  wrote  he  to  Farel,  "  keep  it ;  if  he  has 
brought  any  letters,  q)en  and  copy  them,  and  then  flMrwaid 
them  to  me.  D&  not,  however,  seU  the  hoese,  hot  take  care 
of  it,  for  perchance  I  may  need  it«  I  an  inclined  ta  rater 
France  secretly,  and. go  to  Jacobus  Faber  (Ldevre)  and 
Arandins.    Write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  oi  itJ*'\' 

Such  was  the  c<mfidenee  and  open-heartedness  that  eidsted 
between  these  refugees.  The  one  opened  the  other's  letten^ 
and  received  his  money.  It  is  true  that  de  Coel  was  alreao^ 
indebted  thirty-six  crowns  to  Farel,  whose  purse  was  ahrayi 
open  to  his  friends.  There  was  more  zeal  than  ^Bseretioii  la 
the  chevalier's  desire  to  re-enter  France.  He  was  ei  toe 
imprudent  a  character  not  to  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 
This  Farel  no  doubt  explained  to  him.  He  left  Basle,  and 
withdrew  to  a  small  town,  where  he  had  "  great  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring the  German  language,  Grod  willing.'*^ 

Farel  continued  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Montbeliard. 
His  soul  was  vexed  as  he  beheld  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  city  entirely  given  up  to  the  worship  of  images.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  revival  of  the  old  pagan  idolatry. 

Yet  the  exhortations  of  CEcolampadius,  and  the  fear  ol 
compromising  the  truth,  would  perhaps  have  long  restrained 
him,  but  for  an  unforeseen  circumstance.  One  day  about 
the  end  of  February  (it  was  the  feast  of  Saint  Anthony) 
Farel  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  that  runs 
through  the  city,  beneath  a  lofty  yock  on  which  thfe  citadd 

*  Aocepi  ante  horam  a  fratre  too  epistolam  quam  hie  nuIU  manifiBst&vii 
te"rerentur  enim  infirmL    Coct  to  Farel,  2d  SepL  1524. 
t*  Coct  to  Farel,  Dec.  1525,  Neufehatel  MS. 
t  Ibid.  Jan.  152^. 
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b  built,  when,  on  reaching  the  bridge,  he  met  a  procesBion, 
which  was  crossing  it,  reciting  prayers  to  St  Anthony,  and 
headed  by  two  priests  bearing  the  image  of  this  saint.  Farel 
suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with  these  superstitions, 
without,  however,  haying  sought  for  them.  A  violent 
struggle  took  place  in  his  soul.  Shall  he  give  way?  shall 
he  hide  himself?  Would  not  this  be  a  cowardly  act  ol 
unbelief?  These  lifeless  images,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
ignorant  priests,  made  his  blood  boil.  Farel  boldly  advanced, 
snatched  the  shrine  of  the  holy  hermit  fVom  the  priest's  armS| 
and  threw  it  over  the  bridge  into  the  river.  And  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  awe-stricken  crowd,  he  exclaimed :  '^  Poor  idola- 
ters, will  ye  never  forsake  your  idolatry  l"* 

The  priests  and  people  stood  motionless  with  astonish- 
ment A  religious  fear  seemed  to  rivet  them  to  the  spot 
But  they  soon  recovered  from  their  stupor.  "  The  image  is 
drowning,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd ;  and  transports  and 
shouts  of  rage  succeeded  their  death-like  silence.  The  mul- 
titude would  have  rushed  on  the  sacrilegious  wretch  who  had 
just  thrown  the  object  of  their  adoration  into  the  water. 
But  Farel,  we  know  not  how,  escaped  their  violenccf 

There  is  reason,  we  are  aware,  to  regret  that  the  reformer 
should  have  been  hurried  into  the  commission  of  an  act  that 
tended  rather  to  check  the  progress  of  the  truth.  No  one 
should  think  himself  authorized  to  attack  with  violence  any 
institution  sanctioned  by  the  public  authority.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  something  more  noble 
than  that  cold  prudence  so  common  among  men,  which 
shrinks  before  the  least  danger,  and  fears  to  make  the  least 
sacrifice  for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom.  Farel  was 
not  ignorant  that  by  this  proceeding  he  was  exposing  himself 
to  the  fate  of  Leclerc.  But  his  own  conscience  bore  witness 
that  he  desired  only  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  this 
made  him  superior  to  aU  fear. 

*  ReTne  da  Dauphin^,  ti.  p.  88  ;  Chonpard  MS. 

•f  M.  Kirchhofer,  in  his  life  of  Fuel,  gives  this  eireuinstaiiee  as  aa  im- 
cortain  tradition  ;  but  it  is  related  by  Protestant  writers,  and  it  appears 
to  me  quite  in  harmony  with  Farel's  oharaeter  and  the  fears  of  QCoolam- 
padins.    We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  refomen^ 
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After  this  affair  of  the  bridge,  which  is  a  characterbtie 
feature  in  Farel's  historj,  the  reformer  was  obliged  to  hide 
himself,  and  he  quitted  the  town  soon  after.  He  took  refuge 
at  Basle  with  CEcolampadius ;  but  ever  preserved  that 
attachment  for  Montbeliard  which  a  servant  of  God  nevei 
ceases  to  entertain  for  the  first  fruits  of  his  ministry  * 

Sad  tidings  awaited  Farel  at  Basle.  If  he  was  a  fugitive, 
his  friend  Anemond  de  Coct  was  seriously  ill.  Farel  im- 
mediately sent  him  four  gold  crowns ;  but  a  letter  written  by 
Oswald  Myconius  on  the  25th  of  March,  announced  the 
death  of  the  chevalier.  "  Let  us  so  live,"  said  Oswald,  "  that 
we  may  enter  into  that  rest  into  which  we  hope  the  soul  of 
Anemond  has  already  entered.**-}- 

Thus  did  Anemond  descend  to  a  premature  grave ;  stiU 
young,  full  of  activity  and  strength,  willing  to  undertake 
every  labour  to  evangelize  France,  and  who  was  in  himself 
a  host  God^s  toays  are  not  our  ways.  Not  long  before,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich,  another  chevalier,  Ulricb 
Htitten,  had  breathed  his  last  There  is  some  similarity  in 
the  characters  of  the  Grerman  and  French  knights,  but  the 
piety  and  christian  virtues  of  the  Dauphinese  place  him  far 
above  the  witty  and  intrepid  enemy  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
monks. 

Shortly  after  Anemond^s.  death,  Farel,  unable  to  remain 
in  Basle,  whence  he  had  been  once  banished,  joined  his  friends 
Capito  and  Bucer  at  Strasburg. 

Strasburg,  an  imperial  city,  at  whose  head  was  Sturm,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Germany,  and  which  con- 
tained many  celebrated  doctors  within  its  walls,  was  as  it  were 
an  advanced  post  of  the  Reformation,  thrown  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  in  wliich  the  persecuted  Christians  of  France  and 
Lorraine  took  refuge,  and  from  whence  they  hoped  to  win 
these  countries  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Lambert's 
pious  ambition  was  to  become  for  France  what  Luther  was  for 
Germany,  and  accordingly  he  had  no  sooner  reached  Stras- 
burg after  quitting  Metz,  than  he  made  his  preparations, 

*  Ingens  affectus,  qui  me  cogit  Mumpelgardum  amare.    Farelli  Epp. 
i*  (^uo  Anemundi  spiritum  jam  perrenisse  speramua.     Myconiof  tc 
Faiel,  Neofohatel  MS. 
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waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  should  be  enabled  to  cany 
the  sword  of  the  Gospel  into  the  very  heart  of  that  countiy 
which  he  loTcd  so  tenderly.* 

He  first  appealed  to  Francis  I.  '^  The  pope,"  said  he,  '^  if 
h%  had  his  way,  would  change  every  king  into  a  beggar. 
Lend  your  ear  to  the  truth,  most  excellent  prince,  and  God 
will  make  you  great  among  the  princes  of  the  earth.  Woe  be 
to  all  the  nations  whose  master  is  the  pope.  Oh,  Avignon,  city 
of  my  birth,  art  thou  not  the  wretched  daughter  of  Babylon  ? 
Given  over  to  a  legate,  not  of  holiness,  but  of  impiety  and 
heresy  jf  thou  seest  lewd  sports,  immodest  dances,  and  adul- 
tery multiply  within  thy  walls,  and  all  around  thy  fields  are 
laid  waste  by  daily  hunting  parties,  and  thy  poor  labourers 
oppressed. 

"  0  most  christian  king,  thy  people  thirst  for  the  Word  of 
God."  At  the  same  time  addressing  the  pope,  he  said,  '^  Ere- 
long that  powerful  Prance  which  thou  are  wont  to  call 
thy  arm  will  separate  from  thee.^J  Such  were  Lambert's 
illusions ! 

Finding  that  his  epistle  had  produced  no  efiEect,  he  wrote 
a  second  in  a  still  more  earnest  tone.  ''  What!"  said  he, 
'^  the  Arabians,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Jews  possess  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  own  language,  and  the  French,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  and  Spaniards  cannot  have  it  in  theirs  1 
Let  God  but  speak  to  the  nations  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  the  empire  of  pride  will  crumble  into  dust."§ 

These  anticipations  were  not  realised.  At  Montbeliard  and 
Basle,  as  at  Lyons,  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  had  suffered. 
Some  of  the  most  devoted  combatants  had  been  taken  off  by 
death,  others  by  persecution  and  exile.  In  vain  did  the 
warriors  of  the  Gospel  mount  everywhere  to  the  assault; 
everywhere  they  were  beaten  back.  But  if  the  forces  they 
had  concentrated,  first  at  Meaux,  then  at  Lyons,  and  after- 

» 

*  Hio  operior  doneo  ad  ipsos  Metenses  aut  in  aliquam  urbem  GhiUUe 
reToces.    Ad  Franc.  Reg.  Comment,  in  Cantic. 

t  Ab  hsBresis  et  impietatis  latere  legatum.    Epistola  ad  Franoiaenfli 
G.  R.  prsef.  Comm.  de  Sacra  conjugis. 

X  Est  autem  in  proximo  ut  aliena  fiat  a  te  potens  GraUia  qnam  bcft* 
elilum  tnnm  appellare  9olebas.    De  Causis  Excusationis,  p.  76. 

I  Epiat.  ad  Franc.  R.  Pr»f.  Comment,  iu  Cantic.  CanUc, 
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and  life,"  wrote  the  king  to  his  mother.  But  no  one  felt  a 
keener  sorrow  than  Margaret.  The  glory  of  her  countiy 
tarnished,  France  without  a  monarch  and  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  her  beloved  brother  the  captive  of  his 

haughty  enemy,  her  husband  dishonoured  and  dead What 

bitter  thoughts  were  these  I But  she  bad  a  comforter ;  and 

while  her  brother  to  console  himself  repeated :  '^  Tout  e$$ 
perdujfors  VhonneuVf  all  is  lost  save  honour  V^  she  was  able 
to  say  2—         ^ 

•  

Fon  Jesus  seal,  mon  fr^re,  fils  de  Dieu  I  * 
Save  Qmst  alone,  dear  brother.  Son  of  Grod  1 

Margaret  thought  that  in  the  hour  o(  trial  Frai^dl^ 
might  receive  the  Word  of  God.  A  few  months  before^ 
the  king  had  already  Strayed  religious  sentiments  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  Duchess 
of  Alen^on,  having  concealed  the  child's  sickness  from  him, 
Francis,  who  no  doubt  suspected  something,  dreamed  throe 
several  times  that  his  daughter  said  to  him :  '^  Farewell, 
my  king,  I  am  going  to  paradise."  He  guessed  that  she 
was  dead,  and  gave  way  to  "  extreme  grief,"  but  ^wrote  to 
his  sister  that  "  he  would  rather  die  than  desire  to  have  h&c 
in  this  world  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  whose  name  be 
blessed.'*  f 

Margaret  thought  that  the  terrible  disaster  of  Pavia  woul4 
complete  what  the  first  trial  had  begun ;  and  most  earnestly 
desiring  that  the  Word  of  God  might  be  with  Francis  in  his 
prison,  she  wrote  a  very  touching  letter,  which  deserves'  to 
DC  preserved,  to  Marshal  Montmorency,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  along  with  the  king.  It  is  very  probable  that  she 
speaks  of  herself  and  Bishop  Brigonnet  in  the  graceftil 
allegory  which  serves  as  an  introduction  tocher  request : — 

"  Dear  cousin,  there  is  a  certain  very  devout  hermit  who 
for  these  three  years  past  has  been  constantly  urging  a  man 
whom  I  know  to  pray  to  God  for  the  king,  which  he  has 
done ;  and  he  is  assured  that  if  it  pleases  the  king  by  way 
of  devotion,  daily,  when  in  his  closet,  to  read  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul,  he  will  be  delivered  to  the  glory  of  God ;  lor  He 

*  Les  llargnerites  deia  Margaerite,  i.  29. 

t  Lettras  inedites  de  la  reine  de  Navarre,  p.  170. 
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pmniaes  in  His  (xospel,  that  whosoever  loyeth  the  tnidi| 
ike  trtUh  shaU  make  him  free.  And  forasmuch  as  I  think  he 
has  them  not,  I  send  you  mine,  begging  you  to  entreat  hin: 
on  my  part  that  he  will  read  them,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
ttie  Holy  Ghost,  which  abideth  in  the  letter,  will  do  by  him 
M  great  things  as  he  has  done  by  those  who  wrote  them ; 
for  Gtod  is  not  less  powerful  or  good  than  He  has  been,  and 
his  promises  never  deceive.  He  has  humbled  you  by  cap* 
tivity,  but  he  has  not  forsaken  you,  giving  you  patience  and 
hope  in  his  goodness,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  con- 
Bolation  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  Him,  which  I  am 
sure  is  better  than  the  king  ever  knows,  having  his  mind 
less  at  liberty,  on  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  body. 

"  Your  good  Cousin,  Maboabet." 

In  such  language  did  Margaret  of  Valois,  full  of  anxiety 
for  the  salvation  of  her  brother's  soul,  address  the  king  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia.  It  is  unfortunate  that  her  letter  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  not  sent  direct  to  Francis;  she 
could  not  have  selected  a  worse  medium  than  Montmorency 

The  letters  which  the  king  wrote  from  the  Castle  of  Piz- 
zighitone,  where  he  Was  confined,  afforded  his  sister  some 
little  consolation.  At  the  beginning  of  April  she  wrote  to 
him :  '^  After  the  sorrow  of  the  Passion  this  has  been  a  Holy 
Ghost  (t.  e.  a  Pentecost),  seeing  the  grace  that  our  Lord  has 
shown  you."*  But  unhappily  the  prisoner  did  not  find  in 
the  Word  of  God  that  truth  which  maJceth  free,  and  which 
Margaret  so  earnestly  desired  he  might  possess. 

All  France,  princes,  parliament,  and  people,  was  over- 
whelmed with  consternation.  Erelong,  as  in  the  first  three 
ages  of  the  Chusch,  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  the  coun- 
try was  imputed  to  the  Christians ;  and  fanatical  cries  were 
heard  on  every  side  calling  for  blood,  as  a  means  of  averting 
still  greater  disasters.  The  moment,  therefore,  was  favour- 
able ;  it  was  not  enough  to  have  dislodged  the  evangelical 
Christians  from  the  three  strong  positions  they  had  taken* 
it  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  panic,  to 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  sweep  the  whole  klng^ 

*  Lettrw  de  la  reine  de  Navarre  k  Fran9oi8,  i.  p.  27 
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dom  clear  of  that  opposition  which  had  become  so  fonnidaMe 
to  the  papacy. 

At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  and  of  these  clamours  wett 
Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Lecouturier.  These  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  flattered  themselyes  they  might  eaBilf 
obtain  from  public  terror  the  victims  that  had  been  hithertr 
refused  them.  They  instantly  employed  every  device ; 
conversations,  fanatical  harangues,  lamentations,  threats, 
defamatory  writings,  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  nation,  and 
particularly  of  their  governors.  They  vomited  fire  and  flame 
against  their  adversaries,  and  covered  them  with  the  most 
scurrilous  abuse.*  All  means  were  good  in  their  eyes ;  they 
picked  out  a  few  words  here  and  there,  neglecting  the  con- 
text that  might  explain  the  passage  quoted ;  substituted  ex- 
pressions of  their  own  for  those  of  the  doctors  they  criminated, 
and  omitted  or  added,  according  aB  it  was  necessary  to  blacken 
their  adversaries'  characters.f  We  have  this  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Erasmus  himself. 

Nothing  excited  their  wrath  so  much  as  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Reformation, — salvation 
by  grace.  "  When  I  see  these  three  men,"  said  Beda,  "  Le- 
fevre,  Erasmus,  and  Luther,  in  other  respects  endowed  with 
80  penetrating  a  genius,  uniting  and  conspiring  against  me- 
ritorious works,  and  resting  all  the  weight  of  salvation  on 
faith  alone,f  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  thousands  of 
men,  seduced  by  these  doctrines,  have  learned  to  say :  *  Why 
should  I  fast  and  mortify  my  body?'  Let  us  banish  from 
France  this  hateful  doctrine  of  grace.  This  neglect  of  good 
works  is  a  fatal  delusion  from  the  devil." 

In  such  language  did  the  Syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  endear-, 
vour  to  fight  against  the  faith.     He  was  destined  to  find 
supporters  in  a  debauched  court,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
nation  more  respectable,  but  not  less  opposed  to  the  Gospel; 
I  mean  those  grave  men,  those  rigid  moralists,  who,  devoted 

*  PloB  quun  scnnrilibus  cooTioiis  debaoohantes.  Er.  Francisco  BMg, 
p.  1108. 

t  Pro  meis  TerbiB  snpponit  sua,  prsBtermittit,  addii.    Ibid.  887. 

t  Cum  itaqae  cemeram  tres  ist08.'.....imo  animo  in  opera  meritorlA 
conspirasse.  NataUa  Beda  Apologia  adTersos  dandeetinoe  Lutheranoi, 
fbL4l. 
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lo  the  ftiidy  of  laws  and  forma  of  jurisp^|deDoe^rf^ardC3^i»- 
tianity  as  no  more  than  a  system  of  legislation ;  tbe  Ctuudii 
as  a  moral  police ;  and  who,  unahle  to  ads^t  to  those  piin- 
cqdes  of  jurisprudence  which  absorb  their  whole  thoughts 
the  doctrines  of  the  spiritual  inability  of  man,  of  the  new 
'  birth,  and  of  justification  by  faith,  look  upon  them  as  fsuiei- 
ful  dreams,  dangerous  to  public  morals  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  state.  This  hostile  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  was 
manifested  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  two  very  different  ex- 
cesses ;  in  Italy  and  Poland  by  the  doctrine  of  Socinus,  the 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  fsimily  of  lawyers  at  Sienna;  and 
in  France  by  the  persecuting  decrees  and  burning  inika  ol 
the  parliament. 

l^e  parliament,  in  iact,  despising  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gk>spel  which  the  reformers  announced,  and  thinking  them- 
selyes  called  upon  to  do  something  in  so  oyerwhelming  a 
catastrophe,  presented  an  address  to  Iiouisa  of  Savoy,  fuU 
of  strong  retnonstrances  on  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment  with  regard  to  the  new  doctrine.  ^'  Heresy,"  said  they, 
^  has  raised  its  head  among  us,  and  the  king,  by  neglecting 
to  bring  the  heretics  to  the  scaffold,  has  drawn  down  the 
wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  nation." 

At  the  same  time  the  pulpits  resounded  with  lamentations, 
threats,  and  maledictions;  prompt  and  exemplary  punish- 
ments were  loudly  called  for.  Martial  Mazurier  was  parti- 
cularly distinguished  among  the  preachers  of  Paris;  and 
endeavouring  by  his  violence  to  efface  the  recollection  of  his 
former  connexion  with  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation,  be 
declaimed  against  the  "  secret  disciples  of  Luther."  "  Do 
you  know  the  rapid  operation  of  this  poison  ?"  exclaimed  he. 
"  Do  you  know  its  potency?  Well  may  we  tremble  for 
France;  as  it  works  with  inconceivable  activity,  and  in  a 
short  time  may  destroy  thousands  of  souls."* 

It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  the  regent  against  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Reformation.  Her  daughter  Margaret,  the  first 
personage  of  the  court,  Louisa  of  Savoy  herself,  who  had 

*  Mazarina  contra  oocultos  Luthari  dlBoipuUMi  deolamat,  ao  reoenlif 
fwneDi  Mleritatem  Tiiii<iae  denunciat.  Lannoi,  regii  NaTarrs  gjuauiM 
ULstoria,  d.  621. 


alway*  been  a^  devoted  to  the  Roman  ponti^  w^m  powM 
at  bj  certain  iJEaatics  ai  countenancing  Leferre,  BeFqnin,  and 
the  other  innoyators.  Had  she  not  read  their  teacte  and 
their  translations  of  the  Bible?  The  quedv-mother  desired 
to  clear  herself  of  such  entrageons  snsiMcions,  Already  she 
had  despatched  her  confessor  to  the  Sorbonne  to  coBsnlt  that 
body  on  the  means  id  ezthrpating  this  heresy.  '^  The  danuif- 
able  doctrine  of  Lather,''  said  ^e  to  the  facnlty,  ''  is  every 
day  gaining  new  adherents."  The  fausulty  smiled  on  the  r»* 
eeipt  of  this  message.  Till  then,  its  lepreseatatiooa  had  not 
been  listened  to,  and  now  their  advice  was  humbly  soUdted 
in  the  matter.  At  length  they  held  within  their  grasp  iktit 
heresy  they  had  so  long  desired  to  stife.  They  oommiBsioned 
Noel  Beda  to  retonn  an  immediate  answer  to  the  regent 
^  Seeing  that  the  sermons^  the  discussions,  the  books  mih 
which  we  have  so  often  opposed  heresy,  have  filled  in  d»» 
stsroying  it,**  said  the  &natical  syndic, ''  all  the  writings  of  the 
heretics  should  be  prohibited  by  a  royal  proclamation ;  and 
if  this  means  does  not  suffice,  we  must  employ  force  and 
constraint  against  the  persom  of  these  false  doctors ;  for 
those  who  resist  the  light  must  be  subdued  by  torture  and  by 
terror,"*  # 

But  Louisa  had  not  waited  for  this  reply.  Francis  had 
scarcely  fallen  inte  the  hands  of  the  emperor  b^ore  she  wrote^ 
to  the  pope  to  know  his  pleasure  concerning  the  hereties. 
It  was  of  great  impo4ance  to  Louisa's  policy  to  secure  the 
favour  of  a  pontiff  who  could  raise  all  Italy  against  the  victor 
of  Pavia,  and  she  was  ready  to  conciliate  him  at  the  cost  of 
a  little  French  blood.  The  pope,  delighted  that  he  could 
wreak  his  vengeance  in  the  '^  most  christian  kingdom  "  against 
a  heresy  that  he  could  not  destroy  either  in  Switzerland  or 
Grermany,  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition  into  France,  and  addressed  a  brief  to  the  parlia- 
ment. At  the  same  time  Duprat,  whom  the  pontiff  had 
created  cardinal,  and  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Sens,  and  a  rich  abbey,  laboured  to  respond  to 
the  favours  of  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  display  of  indefati- 
gable animosity  against  the  heretics.    Thus  the  popCi  the 

•  Histoire  de  rUnivoreite,  par  CreTier,  ▼.  196. 
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i^ent,  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  parliament,  and  the 
ehancdlor,  with  the  most  ignorant  and  fianatical  part  of  the 
nation,  were  conspiring  together  to  rain  the  Crospel  and  put 
its  confessors  to  death. 

The  parliament  took  the  lead.  Nothing  less  than  the  first 
body  in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  begin  the  campaign 
against  this  doctrine,  and  moreover,  was  it  not  their  peculiar 
business,  since  the  public  safety  was  at  stake?  Accordingly 
the  parliament,  ''  influenced  by  a  holy  zeal  and  fervour 
against  these  novelties,*  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  other  prelates  should  be  bound  to 
commission  Messieurs  Philip  Pot,  president  of  requests^  and 
Andrew  Yeijus,  councillor,  and  Messieurs  William  Duehesne 
and  Nicholas  Leelerc,  doctors  of  divinity,  to  institute  and 
conduct  the  trial  of  those  who  should  be  tainted  with  tiie 
Lutheran  doctrine. 

'^  And  that  it  might  appear  that  these  commissioners  were 
acting  rather  under  the  authority  of  the  Church  than  of  the 
parliament,  it  has  pleased  his  holiness  to  send  his  brief  of 
the  20th  of  May  1525,  approving  of  the  appointment  of  the 
said  commissioners.  ^ 

"  In  consequence  of  which,  all  those  who  were  declared 
Lutherans  by  the  bishop  or  ecclesiastical  judges  to  these 
deputies,  were  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  aforesaid  parliament,  which  thereupon  condemned 
them  to  be  burnt  alive."  f 

This  is  the  language  of  a  manuscript  of  the  time. 

Such  was  the  terrible  commission  of  inquiry  appointed 
during  the  captivity  of  Francis  L  against  the  evangehcal 
Christians  of  France  on  the  ground  of  public  safety.  It 
was  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  ecclesiastics,  and 
one  of  the  latter  was  Duchesne,  after  Beda,  the  most  fana- 
tical doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  had  sufficient  modesty 
not  to  place  him  at  their  head,  but  his  influence  was  only 
the  more  secure  on  that  account. 

*  De  la  religion  catholique  en  Franee,  par  de  Jiezeau.  MS.  in  the 
library  of  St.  Grenevieve,  Paris. 

t  The  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Ste.  Genevi^ye  at  Paris,  firom  whidi 
I  have  quoted  this  passage,  bears  the  name  of  Lezeau,  bat  that  e( 

^f  ^bre  in  the  oataloKue. 
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Thus  the  machine  was  wound  up ;  its  springs  were  well 
prepared ;  death  would  be  the  result  of  each  of  its  blows. 
It  now  became  a  question  oawhom  they  should  make  their 
first  attack.  Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Leclerc,  assisted  by 
Philip  Pot  the  president,  and  Andrew  Verjus  the  councillor, 
met  to  deliberate  on  this  important  point.  .Was  there  not 
the  Count  t)f  Montbrun,  the  old  friend  of  Louis  XXL,  and 
formerly  ambassador  at  Rome, — Bri^onnet,  bishop  of  Meaux  ? 
The  committee  of  public  safety,  assembled  in  Paris  in  1525, 
thought  that  by  commencing  with  a  man  in  so  exalted  a 
station,  they  would  be  sure  to  spread  dismay  throughout  the 
kingdom.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason,  and  the  venerable 
bishop  was  impeached. 

It  is  true  that  Bri^onnet  had  giyen  guarantees  of  submis- 
sion to  Rome,  to  the  parliament,  and  to  the  popular  super- 
stitions ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  done  so 
merely  to  ward  off  the  blow  about  to  fall  upon  him,  and 
that  he  was  still  countenancing  heresy  in  secret.  It  would 
appear  that,  after  giving  way,  he  had  partly  regained  his 
courage  ; — a  circumstance  quite  in  harmony  with  these 
irresolute  characters,  who  are  tossed  about  and  driven  to  and 
fro,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  the  wind.  Several  acts  were 
ascribed  to  him  in  different  places  that  would  have  been  the 
most  signal  retractation  of  his  unhappy  decrees  of  1523  and 
1524.  The  more  eminent  his  rank  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  State,  the  more  fatal  was  his  example,  and  the  more 
necessary  also  was  it  to  obtain  from  him  a  striking  recanta* 
tion  of  his  errors,  or  to  inflict  upon  him  a  still  more  notorious 
punishment  The  commission  of  inquiry  eagerly  collected 
the  evidence  against  him.  They  took  account  of  the  kindly 
reception  the  bishop  had  given  to  the  heretics ;  they  stated 
that,  a  week  after  the  superior  of  the  Cordeliers  had  preached 
in  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Meayx,  conformably  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Sorbonne,  to  restore  sound  doctrine,  Bri^onnet^ 
himself  had  gone  into  the  pulpit,  and  publicly  refuted 
the  nrator,  calling  him  and  the  other  Grayfriars  bigots^ 
hypocrites,  and  false  prophets ;  and  that,  not  content  with 
th^s  public  afOront,  he  had,  through  his  official,  summoned 
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the  rapeiior  to  appear  before  him  in  person.*  It  would  even 
appear  from  a  manuscript  of  the  times  that  the  bishop  had  gone 
much  feurther,  and  that  in  the  autumn  of  1524,  accompanied 
by  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  he  had  spent  three  months  in  trayel- 
ibig  through  his  diocese,  and  had  burnt  all  the  images,  save 
die  crucifix  aloi^e.  Such  daring  conduct,  which  would  prove 
Bri^onnet  to  have  possessed  great  boldness  combined  witb 
much  timidity,  cannot  if  it  be  true,  SiX  upon  him  the  blame 
attached  to  other  image-breakers ;  for  he  was  at  the  head  of 
that  Church  whose  superstitions  he  was  reforming,  and  was 
acting  in  the  sphere  of  his  rights  and  duties.f 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Bn^onnet  could  not  fail  of  being  guilty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  not  only 
attacked  the  Church  in  gperal ;  he  had  grappled  with  the 
Borbonne  itself,  that  body  whose  supreme  law  was  its  own 
glory  and  preservation.  Accordmgly  it  was  delighted  on 
hearing  of  the  examination  instituted  against  its  adversary; 
and  John  Bochart,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  advocates  e( 
the  times,  supporting  the  charge  against  Briyonnet  before  the 
parliament,  cried  out,  elevating  his  voice :  '^  Against  the 
Faculty,  neither  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  nor  any  private  in- 
dividual may  raise  his  head  or  open  his  mouth.  Nor  is  the 
Faculty  called  upon  to  enter  into  discussion,  to  produce  and 
set  forth  its  reasons  before  the  said  bishop,  who  ought  not 
to  resist  the  wisdom  of  that  holy  society,  which  he  should 
regard  as  aided  of  God."f 

♦  Hist,  de  rUniv.  par  Crcvier,  y.  204. 

f  In  the  library  of  the  pastors  at  Neufchatel  there  is  a  letter  fSrom 
SebyiUe,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  ** Je  te  notilie  que 
I'^ydque  de  Meaux  en  Brie  pr^s  Paris,  ciwi  Jaeobo  Fabro  Siapulenn^  de- 
pnis  trois  mois,  en  visitant  r^ySoh^,  ont  briil^  aeiu  toutes  lea  images, 
r^ery^  le  crucifix,  et  sent  personellement  ajourn^s  a  Paris,  i  ce  mois  de 
Mars  yenant,  pour  r^pondre  coram  supremd  curid  et  universiUtie."  I 
am  inclined  to  belieye  this  fact  authentic,  although  SebviUe  was  not 
on  the  spot,  and  that  neither  Mezeray,  Daniel,  nor  Maimbonrg  aUods 
to  it.  These  Romanist  authors,  who  are  yery  brief,  might  haye  had 
reasons  for  passing  it  over  in  silence,  considering  the  issae  of  the  trial ; 
and  Sebyille*s  report  agrees  in  other  respects  with  all  the  kaowB 
The  matter  is,  however,  doubtfVil. 

t  lUst.  de  r  Uniy.  par  Crcvier,  t.  204. 


In  eenseqneace  of  this  requisition,  the  pariismoit  isaiied  « 

^  decree  cm  the  8d  October  1525,  by  which,  alter  aathoriakig 

the  arrest  of  all  those  who  had  been  informed  against, 

it  ordered  that  the  bishop  should  be  interrogated  by  James. 

/  Manager  and  Andrew  Verjus,  councillors  of  the  court,  touch* 

icg  the  fiM^ts  of  which  he  was  accused.* 

This  decree  of  the  parliament  amazed  the  bishop.  Briton* 
net,  the  ambassador  of  two  kings — ^Bri^onnet,  a  bishop  and 
a  prince,  the  friend  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. — to  sub- 
mit to  an  examination  by  two  councillors  of  the  court! 

He  who  had  hoped  that  God  would  kindle  in  the  heart  of 
the  king,  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  sister,  a  fire  that  would 
spread  oyer  the  whole  nation,  now  saw  the  nation  turning 
against  him  to  extinguish  the  flame  which  he  had  received 
from  heaven.  The  king  is  a  prisoner,  his  mother  is  at  the 
head  of  the  enemies  of  the  Grospel,  and  Margaret,  alarmed  at 
the  misfortunes  that  hurst  upon  France,  dares  not  ward  off 
the  blows  that  are  about  to  faU  on  her  dearest  friends,  and 
directed  first  against  that  spiritual  father  who  has  so  often 
consoled  her ;  or,  if  she  dares,  she  cannot.  Quite  recently 
she  had  written  to  Bri^onnet  a  letter  fall  of  pious  out^^^ 
pourings :  ^  Ohl  that  my  poor,  lifeless  heart  could  fed 
some  spark  of  love,  with  which  I  desire  it  were  burnt  to 
ashes."  f  But  now  it  was  a  question  of  Hteral  burning. 
This  mystic  language  was  no  longer  in  season ;  and  who- 
ever now  desired  to  confess  his  Mth,  moat  brave  the  sca^ 
fold.  The  poor  bishop,  who  had  saeaniestly  hoped  to  see  an 
evangelical  reform  gradually  and  gentliy  makmg  its  way  into 
every  heart,  was  frightened,  and  trembled  a*  he  saw  that  he 
must  now  purchase  it  at  the  c^sl  of  his  Mia.  Never  perhapp 
had  this  terrible  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  recoiled  from 
it  in  agony  and  afiright. 

Yet  Bri^onnet  had  still  one  hope:  if  he  were  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  assembled  chambers  of  parliament,  as  be* 
came  a  person  of  his  rank,  in  that  august  and  numerous  court, 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  generous  hearts  responding  to  his 
appeal,  and  undertaking  his  defence.    He  therefore  entreated 

*  Mftimboarf^,  Hist,  da  CalT.  p.  14. 

+  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  (Paris)  S.  P.  No.  837. 
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the  court  to  grant  him  this  favour;  but  his  enemies  hid 
equally  reckoned  on  the  issne  of  such  a  hearing.  Had  they 
not  seen  Luth^  appearing  before  the  Glerman  diet  and  shak- 
ing the  most  determined  hearts  ?  On  the  watch  to  remove 
every  chance  of  safety,  they  exerted  themselves  to  such 
effect  that  the  parliament  refused  Bri^onnet  this  favour  by 
a  decree  dated  the  25th  of  October  1525,  in  confirmation  of 
the  one  previously  issued.* 

Here  then  was  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  referred  like  the 
humblest  priest  to  the  jurisdiction  of  James  Menager  and 
'Andrew  Yeijus.  These  two  lawyers,  docile  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sorbonne,  would  not  be  moved  by  those 
higher  considerations  to  which  the  whole  chamber  might  have 
been  sensible ;  they  were  matter  of  fact  men :  had  the  bishop 
differed  from  that  society,  or  had  he  not  ?  This  is  all  they 
desire  to  know.  Bri^nnet's  conviction  was  therefore  secured. 

While  the  parliament  was  thus  holding  the  sword  over 
the  head  of  the  bishop,  the  monks,  priests,  and  doctors  were 
not  idle ;  they  saw  that  BriQonnefs  retractation  would  be  of 
more  service  to  them  than  his  punishment.  His  death 
would  only  inflame  the  zeal  of  all  those  who  held  the  same 
fitith  with  him ;  but  his  apostacy  would  plunge  them  into 
the  deepest  discouragement.  They  went  to  work  accord- 
ingly. They  visited  and  entreated  him.  Martial  Mazurier 
in  particular  endeavouring  to  make  him  fall,  as  he  had  done 
himself.  There  was  no  lack  of  arguments  which  might  ap- 
pear specious  to  Bri^^nnet  Would  he  like  to  be  deprived 
of  his  functions  ?  Could  he  not,  by  remaining  in  the  church, 
employ  his  influence  with  the  king  and  the  court  to  efiect  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good?  What  would  become  of  his 
old  friends,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  power  ?  Might  not 
his  resistance  compromise  a  reform,  which,  to  be  salutary 
and  durable,  should  be  carried  out  by  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  ?  How  many  souls  he  would  ofiend  by 
resisting  the  Church ;  how  many  souls  he  would  attract,  on 

the  contrary,  by  giving  way  I They,  like  himself,  were 

anxious  for  a  refomii  All  is  advancing  insensibly ;  at  the 
eourt  and  hi  the  city  and  provinces,  everything  is  moving  for- 

*  Mftimbourg,  Hist,  du  CalT.  p.  U 
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ward and  would  he  in  mere  recklessness  of  heart  destrogp 

ao-ilEdr  a  prospect ! After  all,  they  did  not  call  upon  him 

to  sacrifice  his  opinions,  but  only  to  submit  to  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  Church.  Was  it  well  in  him,  when 
France  was  labouring  under  so  many  reverses,  to  stir  up 
new  confusions  ?  "  In  the  name  of  religion,  of  your  coun- 
try, of  your  friends,  and  of  the  Reformation  itself,  be  per- 
suaded,** said  they.  By  such  sophisms  are  the  noblest 
causes  ruined. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  considerations  had  its  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  bishop.  The  tempter,  who  desired  to  make 
our  Saviour  fall  in  the  wilderness,  thus  presented  himself  to 
Briyonnet  in  specious  colours,  but  instead  of  saying  with  his 
Master.:  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I"  he  listened,  wel- 
comed, and  pondered  on  these  suggestions.  From  that  hour 
his  fidelity  was  at  an  end. 

Briyonnct  had  never  embarked  with  his  whole  heart,  like 
Luther  or  Farel,  in  the  movement  that  was  then  regenerating 
the  Church ;  there  was  in  him  a  certain  mystical  tendency 
which  weakens  men's  minds,  and  deprives  them  of  that  firm- 
ness and  courage  which  proceed  from  faith  alone  based  on 
the  Word  of  God.  The  cross  that  he  was .  called  to  take 
up  that  he  might  follow  Christ  was  too  heavy.*  Shaken, 
alarmed,  stupified,  and  distracted,-)-  he  stumbled  against  the 

stone  which  had   been  artfully  placed  in  his  path he 

fell,  and  instead  of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
he  threw  himself  into  those  of  Mazurier,  J  and  by  a  shame- 
ful recantation  sullied  the  glory  of  a  noble  faithfulness.  § 

Thus  fell  Briyonnet,  the  friend  of  Lefevre  and  of  Marga- 
ret; thus  the  earliest  supporter  of  the  Gospel  in  France 
denied  the  glad  tidings  of  grace,  in  the  guilty  thought  that 
if  he  remained  faithful,  he  would  lose  his  influence  over 
the  Church,  the  court,  and  France.  But  what  was  repre- 
sented to  him  as  the  salvation  of  his  country,  perhaps  became 

*  Crnois  statim  oblatse  terrore  percolsas.    BezsB  Icones. 

+  Dementatas.    Ibid. 

t  Ut  Episcopus  etiam  desisteret  suis  consiliis  effocit.    Launoi,  ligt) 
NavarrsB  gymnasii  hist.  p.  621. 

§  Nisi  turpi  palinodia  gloriam  hanc  omnem  ipse  sibi  inyidisset. 
(oones. 
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Mi  riilii.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  Bri^nuelfaMl 
foflsessed  the  courage  of  Luther?  If  one  of  the  first  Insliopf 
ef  France,  beloved  by  the  king  and  by  the  people,  had  a0> 
tended  the  scaffold,  and  had,  like  the  little  ones  of  the  woiU, 
•ealed  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  a  bold  oonfestton  and  a 
christian  death,  would  not  France  Inrself  hare  been  moyed; 
and  the  blood  of  the  bishop  becoming,  like  that  ai  Polycarp 
and  Cyprian,  the  seed  of  the  Church,  might  we  not  have 
seen  that  country,  so  iUustrious  in  many  respects,  emergmg 
hi  the  sixteenth  century  from  that  spiritual  dai^ness  with 
which  it  is  still  clouded? 

Bri^onnet  underwent  a  mere  formal  examination  before 
James  Menager  and  Andrew  Yeijus,  who  declared  that  he 
had  sufficiently  vindicated  himself  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 
He  was  then  subjected  to  penance,  and  assembled  a  synod 
in  which  he  condemned  Luther's  books,  retracted  all  that  he 
had  taught  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  restored 
the  invocation  of  saints,  endeavoured  to  bring  back  those 
who  had  forsaken  the  Romish  worship,  and  wishing  to  lea^ 
no  doubt  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope  and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  kept  a  solemn  fast  on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
gave  orders  for  pompous  processions,  in  which  he  appeared 
personally,  still  further  testifying  his  faith  by  his  magni- 
ficence and  by  every  kind  of  devout  observance.*  In  his 
will  he  commended  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  the 
heavenly  choir  of  paradise,  and  desired  that  after  his  death 
(which  happened  in  1533)  twelve  hundred  masses  should  be 
said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

The  fall  of  Bri9onnet  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  a  man 
BO  sincerely  pious  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  reform  turn- 
ing round  so  suddenly  against  it :  yet  we  must  clearly  under- 
stand his  character  and  his  fall.  Bri^onnet  was,  as  regards 
Rome,  what  Lefevre  was  with  respect  to  the  Reformation^ 
They  were  both  persons  of  half-measures,  properly  belonging 
to  neither  party.  The  doctor  of  Staples  inclined  towards  the 
Word,  while  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  leaned  to  the  hierarchy; 

*  Mezeray,  ii.  981  ;  Daniel,  vi.  544  ;  Moreri,  ari.  Bri^oiuiaL 
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and  wkem  these  two  men  who  touch  each  other  were  called 
apoa  to  decide,  the  one  ranged  himself  under  the  banner  of 
Rome,  aend  Ihe  other  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  cannot,  however, 
be  sure  that  Brigonnet  was  wholly  untrue  to  the  conyictions  of 
ys  laHh ;  at  no  period  after  his  recantation  did  the  Romish 
doctors  place  entire  confidence  in  him.  But  he  acted,  perhapSi 
•s  Use  Archbishop  of  Cambray  afterwards  did,  and  whom  he 
lesemibled  m  many  pcnnts;  he  thought  he  might  submit 
(mtwardly  to  the  pope,  while  remaining  inwardly  subject  to 
his  old  convictions.  Such  weakness  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Bri^onnet  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  mystic  or  quietist  school  in  France,  and  we 
know  that  one  of  its  leading  maxims  has  ever  becm  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  church  in  which  it  exists,  whatev^ 
that  church  may  be. 

Bri^onnet's  guilty  fall  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  old  friends, 
and  was  the  sad  forerunner  of  those  lamentable  apostacies 
which  the  spirit  of  the  world  so  often  obtained  in  France  in 
another  age.  The  man  who  ^emed  to  hold  the  reins  of  the 
Reformation  in  his  hand  was  suddenly  thrown  from  his  seat ; 
and  the  Reformation  was  thenceforward  destined  to  pursue 
Its  course  in  France,  without  a  human  leader,  without  a 
chief,  in  humility  and  in  obscurity.  But  the  disciples  of  the 
Gt>spel  raised  their  heads,  and  from  that  time  looked  with  a 
firmer  faith  towards  that  heavenly  Guide,  whose  faithfulness 
they  knew  could  not  be  shaken. 

The  Sorbonne  triumphed ;  this  was  a  great  stride  towards 
l!be  destruction  of  the  Refortn  in  France ;  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  achieve  another  victory  without  delay.  Lefevre 
itood  next  after  Bri^onnet.  Accordingly  Beda  had  imme- 
diately turned  the  attack  against  him,  by  publishing  a  book 
against  this  illustrious  doctor,  full  of  such  gross  calumnies, 
ihat  Erasmus  says,  ^'  even  smiths  and  cobblers  could  have 
pointed  them  out.''  His  fury  was  particularly  excited  by 
the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith,  which  Lefevre  was 
the  first  to  preach  to  Christendom  in  the  sixteenth  ^sentury. 
To  this  point  Beda  continually  recurred,  as  «i  article  which, 
^according  to  him,  overturned  the  Church.  "  What  1"  said  he, 
^  Lefevre  afiirms  that  whoever  places  his  s(alvation  in  himself 
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will  surely  perish ;  while  the  man  that  lays  aside  all  strengtb 
of  his  own,  and  throws  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  Jesoa 

Christ,  will  be  saved  I Oh,  what  heresy !  to  teach  the  in- 

efficacy  of  meritorious  works  I What  a  hellish  error !  what 

a  deceitful  snare  of  the  devil  I    Let  us  oppose  it  with  all 
our  might!"* 

That  engine  of  persecution  which  produces  mther  retractation 
or  death,  was  immediately  turned  against  the  doctor  of  Etaplesi; 
and  hopes  were  already  entertained  of  seeing  Lefevre  share 
the  fate  of  the  poor  wool-comber  or  of  the  illustrious  Bri^on- 
net.  His  accusation  was  soon  drawn  up ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  parliament  (dated  28th  August  1525)  condemned  nine 
propositions  extracted  from  his  commentaries  on  the  Grospels, 
and  placed  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited books.f 

This  was  only  the  prelude ;  and  that  the  learned  doctor 
knew.  Upon  the  first  symptoms  of  persecution,  he  had  felt 
that,  in  the  absence  of  Francis  I.,  he  must  fall  under  the 
assault  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  moment  was  now  come 
to  obey  the  Lord's  commandment :  WJten  they  persecute  you 
in  one  city,  flee  ye  into  anotlter,\  Lefevre  quitted  Meaux, 
where,  after  the  bishop's  apostacy,  he  had  drunk  nothing 
but  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and  saw  all  his  activity  paralyzed; 
and  as  he  withdrew  from  his  persecutors,  he  shook  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet  against  them,  "  not  to  call  down  evil  upon 
them,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  evils  that  were  in  store  for 
them ;  for  (says  he  in  one  place)  just  as  this  dust  is  shaken 
from  off  our  feet,  are  they  cast  off  from  the  fece  of  the 
Lord."§ 

The  persecutors  had  missed  their  victim ;  but  they  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  thought  that  France  was  at  least 
delivered  from  the  father  of  the  heretics. 

The  fugitive  Lefevre  arrived  at  Strasburg  under  a  bor- 
rowed name ;  there  he  immediately  united  with  the  friends 

*  Perpendens  pemiciosissmam  dsemonis  faJlaciam Ocetmi  qaantniD 

valoi.    Nat.  Bedse  Apolog.  ady.  Lntheranos,  fol.  42. 
i*  J.  Lelong,  Biblioth.  sacree,  2d  partie,  p.  44. 
t  Matthew  x.  14, 23.  • 

'  Quod  excussi  sunt  a  facie  Domini  sicut  pulyis  flle  exeoBtos  est  a  p^ 
B.    Faber  in  Ev.  Matth.  p.  40. 
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of  the  Reformation ;  and  what  miut  hare  been  his  joj  at 
hearing  that  Gospel  publicly  taught  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  bring  forward  in  die  Church  I  Lo,  there  was  his 
faith  1  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  intended  to  teach  1 
Tie  seemed  to  have  been  bom  a  second  time  to  the  christiau 
life.  Gerard  Roussel,  one  of  those  evangelical  men  who, 
like  the  doctor  of  Staples,  did  not  attain  complete  emanci- 
pation, had  also  been  compelled  to  quit  France.  Together 
they  followed  the  teaching  of  Capito  and  Bucer  ;*  they  had 
frequent  private  conversations  with  these  faithful  doctors^j- 
and  a  report  was  circulated  that  they  had  even  been  com- 
missioned to  do  so  by  Margaret,  the  king's  sister.}  But 
Lefevre  was  more  occupied  in  contemplating  the  ways  of  Gx)d 
than  with  polemics.  Casting  his  eyes  over  Christendom, 
filled  with  astonishment  on  beholding  the  great  events  that 
were  taking  place,  moved  with  thankfulness,  and  his  heart 
full  of  anticipation,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  the  Lord 
'^  to  perfect  that  which  he  saw  then  beginning.'' § 

One  pleasure  in  particular  awaited  him  in  Strasbnrg; 
Farel  his  disciple,  his  son,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
by  persecution  for  nearly  three  years,  had  arrived  there 
before  him.  The  aged  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  found  in  his 
young  pupil  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  Christian  in 
all  the  energy  of  faith.  Farel  affectionately  clasped  that 
wrinkled  hand  which  had  guided  his  first  steps,  and  he  ex- 
perienced an  indescribable  joy  at  again  meeting  with  his 
father  in  an  evangelical  city,  and  on  seeing  him  surrounded 
with  faithful  men.  Together  they  listened  to  the  pure  in- 
structions of  illustrious  teachers  ;  together  they  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  conformity  mth  Christ's  institution ;  to- 
gether they  received  touching  proofs  of  the  love  of  their  breth- 
ren. "  Do  you  remember,"  said  Farel,  "  what  you  once  ob- 
served to  me  when  we  were  both  sunk  in  darkness :  William, 
God  will  renew  the  world,  and  you  will  see  it  I Here  is  the 

*  Fabbr  stapulensis  et  Gersrdos  RofViB,  clam  e  OtJiim  profeeti,  Cai»i 
tonem  et  Bncenim  audienmt.    Melch.  Adam.  Tita  Gapitonii,  p.  SO. 
+  T)e  omnibuB  doctrinse  prsecipnis  locis  cam  ipsia  dissernerinft.    lUd. 
t  Miasi  a  Margaretha,  regis  IVancisci  sorore.    Ibid. 
^  Farel  i  tous  seignears,  peuples,  et  pasteurt. 
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iKgimuiif  of  whatyou  then  told  me." — ^"  Yes  r^  answered  tho 

pkNu  oU  many  ^  God  is  renewing  the  world Mj  dear  son, 

MMitiaoe  to  preach  holdlj  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"* 

Leferre,  from  excess  of  caution  doubtless,  wished  to 
Etc  unknown  at  Strasburg,  and  had  taken  the  name  of 
Anthony  POgrim,  while  Roossel  assumed  that  of  Solnin. 
But  the  iDastrious  doctor  could  not  remain  hidden ;  in  a 
abort  time  the  whole  dty  and  the  Tery  children  saluted  the 
aged  Frenchman  with  respect-f-  He  did  not  dwell  alone ; 
bat  resided  in  Capitols  house  yrith  Farel,  Roussel,  Yedastus, 
who  was  eulogized  for  his  diffidence,  and  a  certain  Simon,  a 
converted  Jew.  The  houses. of  Capito,  CEcolampadius, 
Zwingie,  and  Luther,  were  then  like  inns.  Such  was  at  that 
time  the  strength  of  Iwodierly  love.  Many  other  Frenchmen 
were  living  in  this  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  they 
founded  a  church  in  which  Farel  often  preached  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.  This  christian  society  soothed  the  pain  of  exile. 

While  these  brethren  were  thus  enjoying  the  asylum 
olleied  them  by  fraternal  affection,  those  in  Paris  and  in 
other  parts  of  France  were  exposed  to  great  dangers.  Bri- 
9onnet  bad  retracted ;  Leferre  had  quitted  France ;  this  was 
BO  doubt  something  for  the  Sorbonne ;  but  it  had  still  to 
wait  for  the  punishments  that  it  had  advised.    Beda  and  his 

party  had  found  no  victims one  man  exasperated  them 

still  more  than  Bri^onnet  and  Lefevrc ;  this  was  Louis  Ber- 
quin.  The  gentieman  of  Artois,  of  a  more  decided  character 
than  his  two  masters,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  tormenting 
the  monks  and  theologians, 'and  of  unmasking  their  fanati- 
cism. Living  by  turns  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  he 
eoUected  and  translated  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Eras- 
mus :)  he  himself  would  compose  controversial  works,  and 
defend  and  propagate  the  new  doctrine  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
new  convert  The  Bishop  of  Amiens  denounced  him ;  Beda 
■eoonded  the  charge ;  and  the  parliament  had  him  thrown 

• 

*  QpMd  et  piuB  Bonez  fktebatiir ;  meqae  hortabatnr  peixerem  in  umim- 
tlatioBO  SMri  eTBogeliL    Farel  to  PelliouL  Hotting.  H.  L.  tL  17. 

t  Nun  latere  capiont  efc  tamen  pneris  not!  snnt.  Capito  to  Zwing&o, 
Rpp.  p.  439. 

X  EnuRUkVLs,  £pp.  p.  923. 
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into  prisoik'  "TMb  one"  said  they,  "  shall  not  escape  ns  lika 
Briyonnet  or  Lefevre."  In  effect,  they  kept  him  in  close  con- 
finement. In  Tain  did  the  superior  of  the  Carthusians  and 
others  entreat  him  to  apologize ;  he  holdly  declared  that  he 
would  not  give  way  on  a  single  point  "  There  seemed  no 
way  left,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  but  to  lead  him  to  the  stake."* 
Margaret,  in  consternation  at  what  had  happened  to  Bri- 
(onnet,  dreaded  to  see  Berquin  dragged  to  that  scaffold  which 
the  bishop  had  so  shamefully  escaped.  Not  daring  to  visit 
him  in  prison,  she  endeavoured  to  convey  a  few  words  oi 
consolation  to  him;  and  it  was  perhaps  for  him  that  the 
princess  composed  this  touching  complaint  of  the  prisoner,  in 
which  the  latter,  addressing* the  Lord,  exciahns : — f 

But  yet,  where'er  my  prison  be. 
Its  gates  can  never  keep  ont  Thee 
For  instant  where  I  am.  Thou  art  with  me. 

But  Margaret  did  not  stop  here ;  she  instantly  wrote  to 
her  brother,  soliciting  this  gentleman's  pardon.  Happy 
would  she  be  if  she  could  deliver  him  in  time  from  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies. 

While  waiting  for  this  victim,  Beda  resolved  to  intimidate 
the  enemies  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  monks  by  crushing 
the  most  celebrated  of  them.  Erasmus  had  taken  up  the 
pen  against  Luther ;  but  that  was  of  little  consequence.  If 
they  can  succeed  in  destroying  Erasmus,  with  much  the 
stronger  reason  would  the  ruin  of  Farel,  of  Luther,  and  of  their 
associates  be  inevitable.  Tlie  surest  way  to  reach  the  mark 
is  to  aim  beyond  it.  When  once  Rome  has  placed  her  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  where  is  the 
heretical  doctor  that  can  escape  its  vengeance  ?  Lecouturier, 
commonly  known  by  his  Latin  name  Sutor  (cobbler),  had 
already  begun  the  attack,  by  launching  from  his  solitary 
Carthusian  cell  a  treatise  overflowing  with  violence,  in  which 
he  called  his  opponents  theologasters  and  jackasses,  charge 
ing  them  with  scandalous  crimes,  heresy,  and  blasphemy* 
Treating  of  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand|  he  reminded 

*  Aetes  des  Martyrs,  p.  103. 

t  Marfcoerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  Princesses,  L  44S. 
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hb  retden  of  the  old  proverb:  Ne  nifor  tdtra  crepidam^  Let 
the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last 

Beda  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  He  ordered 
Erasmus  to  write  no  more  ;*  and  taking  up  that  pen  which 
he  had  commanded  the  greatest  writer  of  the  age  to  lay 
down,  he  made  a  collection  of  all  the  calumnies  that  the 
monks  had  invented  against  the  illustriouB  philosopher, 
translated  them  into  French,  and  composed  a  book  that  he 
circulated  in  the  city  and  at  court,  striving  to  raise  all  France 
against  him.-{-  This  work  was  the  signal  of  attack ;  Erasmus 
was  assailed  from  every  quarter.  An  old  Carmelite  of 
Louvain,  Nicholas  Ecmond,  exclaimed  every  time  he  went 
into  the  pulpit,  **  There  is  no  diBerence  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus,  except  that  Erasmus  is  the  greater  heretic ;"}  and 
wherever  the  Carmelite  might  be,  at  table,  in  coach,  or  in 
boat,  he  called  Erasmus  a  heresiarch  and  forger.§  The 
(acuity  of  Paris,  excited  by  these  clamours,  prepared  a  cen- 
•ure  against  the  illustrious  writer. 

Erasmus  was  astounded.  This,  then,  is  the  end  uf  all*  his 
forbearance,  and  of  even  his  hostility  against  Luther.  He 
had  mounted  to  the  breach  with  greater  courage  than  any 
man ;  and  now  they  want  to  make  him  a  stepping  stone, 
and  trample  him  under  foot,  that  t^iey  may  the  more  securely 
attack  the  common  enemy.  This  idea  disgusted  him :  he 
turned  round  immediately,  and  almost  before  he  had  ceased 
his  attack  upon  Luther,  fell  upon  these  fanatical  doctors, 
who  had  assailed  him  from  behind.  Never  was  his  corres- 
pondence more  active  than  now.  He  glances  all  around 
him,  and  his  piercing  eye  soon  discovers  in  whose  hands 
depends  his  fate.  He  does  not  hesitate:  he  will  lay  his 
complaints  and  remonstrances  at  the  feet  of  the  Sorbonne,  of 
the  parliament,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  emperor  himself. 
^  AVhat  is  it  that  has  kindled  this  immense  Lutheran  confla- 
gration?" wrote  he  to  those  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne,  from 
idiom  he  still  expected  some  little  impartiality ;  "  whaf  has 

*  Primum  jabet  ut  desinam  seribere.  .Eraon.  Epp.  921. 
t  Ut  totam  Galliam  in  me  concitaret.    Ibid.  886. 
t-  Nisi  quod  Erasmus  esset  idmjot  basretioiu.    Ibid.  915, 
§  (^oties  in  conriviis,  in  Tehicolis,  in  naTibns.    Ibid. 
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fanned  it,  if  not  the  virulence  of  Beda  and  his  fellowB  ?*  In 
war,  a  soldier  who  has  done  his  duty  receives  a  reward  from 
his  general;  and  all  the  recompense  I  shall  receive  from 
you,  the  leaders  in  this  war,  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
calumnies  of  such  as  Beda  and  Lecouturier." 

^*  Whatr  wrote  he  to  the  parliament,  ''  when  I  was  con* 
tending  with  these  Lutherans,  and  while  I  was  maintaining 
a  severe  struggle  by  order  of  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and 
other  princes,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  Ufe,  Beda  and  Lecou^ 
turier  attacked  me  from  behind  with  their  foul  tibels  I  Ah,  ii 
fortune  had  not  deprived  us  of  King  Francis,  I  should  have 
invoked  this  avenger  of  the^uses  against  this  new  invasion 
of  the  barbarians.^  But  now  it  is  your  duty  to  put  an  end 
to  such  injustice  T 

As  soon  as  he  found  the  possibility  of  conveying  a  letter 
to  the  king,  he  wrote  to  him  immediately.  His  penetrating 
eye  detected  in  these  fanatical  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  the 
germs  of  the  league,  the  predecessors  of  those  three  priests 
who  were  one  day  to  set  up  the  Sixteen  against  the  last  of 
the  Yalois;  his  genius  forewarned  the  king  of  the  crimes 
and  misfortunes  which  his  descendants  were  destined  to 
know  but  too  well.  '^  Religion  is  their  pretext,"  said  he, 
"  but  they  aspire  to  tyranny  even  over  princes.  They  move 
with  a  sure  step,  though  their  path  is  underground.  Should 
the  prince  be  disinclined  to  submit  to  them  in  every  thing, 
they  will  declare  that  he  may  be  deposed  by  the  Church ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  false  monks  and  theologians  who 
conspire  against  the  public  peace.**}  Erasmus  in  writing 
to  Francis  I.  could  not  have  touched  a  tenderer  point. 

Finally,  to  be  more  certain  of  escape  from  his  enemies, 
Erasmus  invoked  the  protection  of  Charles  Y.  '^  Invincible 
emperor,'*  said  he,  "  certain  individuals  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  religion,  wish  to  establish  their  own  gluttony  and 

*  Hoc  gnyissmium  Latheri  incendium,  unde  natum,  nndA  hno  pto- 
%nasam,  nisi  ex  Beddaicis  intemperiis.    £r.  Epp.  p.  887. 
+  Mosamm  yindicem  adyersus  barbaronim  incunioneB.   IWi.  p.  2070i 
t  Nisi  prinoeps  ipsorum  Toluntati  per  omnia  panieritt  diottor  fkotor 
(MBreticorum  et  destitui  poterit  per  eoclesiam.    Ibid.  p.  1108. 
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are  raising  a  h(nrrible  outcry  against  me.*  I 
an  finiitmg  nnder  your  banners  and  those  of  Jesus  Ctmat 
May  your  wisdom  and  power  restore  peace  to  the  christian 
workL" 

Thus  did  the  prince  of  letters  address  the  great  ones  of  the 
age.  The  danger  was  averted;  the  powers  of  the  world 
interposed ;  the  cultures  were  compelled  to  abandon  a  prey 
which  they  fancied  already  in  their  talons.  Upon  this  they 
tamed  their  eyes  to  another  quarter,  seeking  fresh  victims, 
which  were  soon  found. 

Lorraine  was  the  first  place  in  which  blood  was  again  to 
flow.  From  the  earliest  days  oU  the  Reform  there  had  been 
a  fanatical  alliance  between  Picris  and  the  country  of  the 
Guises.  When  Paris  was  quiet,  Lorraine  applied  to  the 
task ;  and  then  Paris  resumed  her  labour,  while  Metz  and 
Nancy  were  recovering  their  strength.  In  June  1525,  Peter 
Toussaint  returned  to  Metz,  in  company  with  Farel.  They 
desired  a  hearing  before  their  lordships  the  Thirteen;  and 
this  being  refused,  they  appealed  to  the  eschevin.  Plans 
were  already  laid  for  throwing  them  into  prison,  when,  fearful 
of  danger,  they  quickly  left  the  city,  travelling  all  night  lest 
they  should  be  overtaken.-j- 

The  first  blows  were  destined  apparently  to  fall  on  an 
excellent  man,  one  of  the  Basle  refugees,  a  friend  of  Farel 
and  Toussaint.  The  Chevalier  d'Esch  had  not  been  able  to 
escape  the  suspicions  of  the  priests  in  Metz.  They  discovered 
that  he  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  evangelical 
Christians,  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  about 
Rye  miles  from  Metz  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.}  These 
tidings  overwhelmed  the  French  refugees  and  the  Swiss  them- 
aelves  with  sorrow.  "  0  heart  full  of  innocence  I"  exclaimed 
(Ecolampadius.  "  I  have  confidence  in  the  Lord,**  added  he, 
''that  he  will  preserve  this  man  to  us,  either  in  life  as  a 

*  Simnlato  religionis  prsetextu,  ventris  tyrannidisqiie  bus,  negotinm 
»l9[entes.    £r.  Epp.  p.  962. 

f  Cbroniques  de  Metz,  p.  8*25. 

t  Noster  oaptus  detinotur  iu  Bundamosa  qoinque  milUbui  a  Matifc 
CBool.  to  Farel,  Epp.  201. 
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preacher  of  righteousness,  to  annbunce  His  name,  or  as  a 
martyr  to  confess  hun  m  death.***  But  at  the  same  tinib 
(Ecolampadius  disapprored  of  the  impetuosity,  enthusiasm, 
and  imprudent  zeal  which  distinguished  the  French  refuged 
"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  my  very  dear  lords  of  France  would 
not  he  so  hasty  in  returning  into  their  own  country,  hefore 
they  had  duly  examined  all  things  ;f  for  the  devil  is  spread- 
ing his  snares  on  every  side.  Nevertheless  let  them  ohey 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  may  this  Spirit  never  abandon 
them." 

There  was,  in  truth,  reason  to  fear  for  the  chevalier.  The 
fury  of  the  enemy  had  broken  out  in  Lorraine  with  redoubled 
violence.  The  provincial  of  the  Cordeliers,  Bonaventure 
Renel,  confessor  to  Duke  Anthony  the  Good,  a  man  devoid 
of  shame,  and  not  very  commendable  on  the  score  of  morals, 
gave  this  weak  prince,  who  reigned  from  1508  to  1544,  great 
licence  in  his  pleasures,  and  persuaded  him,  almost  by  way 
of  penance,  to  destroy  the  innovators  without  mercy.  "  It 
is  enough  for  every  one  to  know  his  PcOer  and  his  Ave^* 
this  prince,  so  well  tutored  by  Renel,  would  say ;  **  the  greats 
the  doctor,  the  greater  the  disturbance."  } 

Towards  the  end  of  1524  the  duke's  court  was  informed 
that  a  pastor  named  Schuch  was  preaching  some  new 
doctrine  in  the  town  of  St.  Hippolyte,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges.  "  Ijct  them  return  to  their  duty,"  said  Anthony 
the  Good, ''  or  else  I  will  msurch  against  the  city,  and  destroy 
it  by  fire  and  sword."  § 

Upon  this  the  faithfiil  pastor  resolved  to  give  himself  up 
for  his  flock,  and  repaired  to  Nancy,  where  the  prince  was 
residing.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  thrown  into  a 
filthy  prison,  under  the  guard  of  brutal  and  cruel  men ;  and 
Friar  Bonaventure  at  last  saw  the  heretic  in  his  power.  It 
was  he  who  presided  at  the  trial.  ^^  Heretic  I  Judas  I  devil  P 
exclaimed  he.  Schuch,  calm  and  collected,  made  no  reply  to 
this  abuse;  but  holding  in  his  hands  a  Bible,  all  covered 

*  Yel  Tirum  eonfesaorem,  Tel  mortanm  martyrem  servtbbit.    (EooL  to 
ifftrel^  Epp.  201. 

t  NoUmn  wtriawimoB  dominoa  omm  OaUes  propenure  in  OaUiam,  ftc 
Ibid. 

t  Aotes  des  Martyrs,  p.  d7  i  Ibid.  p.  96. 
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widi  notes,  be  meekly  yet  forcibly  confessed  Christ  cnid- 
led.  On  a  sndden  he  became  animated ;  he  stood  up  boldly, 
and  raising  his  voice,  as  if  filled  by  the  Spirit  from  on  high, 
looked  his  judges  in  the  face,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God. 

Brother  Bonaventure  and  his  companions,  amazed  and 
transported  with  rage,  rushed  upon  him  with  violent  cries,  tore 
away  the  Bible  from  which  he  was  reading  this  menacing 
language,  "  and  like  mad  dogs,"  says  the  chronicler, "  imable 
to  iHte  his  doctrine,  they  burnt  it  in  their  convent"  * 

All  the  court  of  Lorraine  resounded  with  the  obstinacy  and 
impudence  of  the  minister  of  St  Hippolyte,  and  the  prince, 
curious  to  hear  the  heretic,  desired  to  be  present  at  his  last 
interrogatory,  but  in  secret  however,  and  concealed  from 
every  eye.  As  the  examination  took  place  in  Latin,  he 
could  not  understand  a  word ;  but  he  was  struck  with  the 
firm  countenance  of  the  minister,  who  seemed  neither  van- 
quished nor  confounded.  Exasperated  at  such  obstinacy, 
Anthony  the  Good  rose  up,  and  said  as  he  withdrew: 
^  Why  do  you  still  dispute  ?  He  denies  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass;  let  them  proceed  to  execution  against  him."f 
Schuch  was  instantly  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  When 
the  sentence  was  made  known  to  him,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  saying  mildly :  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.** } 

On  the  19th  August  1525  the  whole  city  of  Nancy  was  in 
motion.  The  bells  were  tolling  for  the  death  of  a  heretic.  The 
mournful  procession  set  out.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  before 
the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  who,  rejoicing  and  expectant, 
had  assembled  before  the  gate.  At  the  moment  that  Schuch 
appeared,  Father  Bonaventure,  pointing  to  the  carved  images 
over  the  portals  of  the  convent,  exclaimed :  "  Heretic !  pay 
honour  to  God,  to  his  mother,  and  to  the  saints." — "  Ye 
hypocrites  I"  replied  Schuch,  standing  erect  before  these 
blocks  of  wood  and  stone,  "  God  will  destroy  you,  and  bring 
your  deceits  to  light !  *' 

*  Aetea  des  Martyrs,  recueilHs  par  Crespin,  en  Fran9aii»  p.  fi7, 
t  Hist,  de  Fraii9ois  I.  par  Gaillard,  iv.  233. 
t  Psalm  cxxii.  1. 


bbda's  contest  with  caboll 

When  the  martyr  reached  the  place  of  execation,  Ui 
books  were  humt  hefore  his  face;  he  was  then  calM 
upon  to  retract;  but  he  refused,  saying:  '^  It  is  thou,  0 
God,  who  hast  called  me,  and  thou  wilt  give  me  strength 
unto  the  end.'*  *  After  this  he  began  to  repeat  alond  the 
fifty-first  psalm :  ''  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord,  according 
to  thy  loving  kindness."  Having  mounted  the  pile,  bo 
continued  to  recite  the  psalm  until  the  smoke  and  the  flames 
stifled  his  voice. 

Thus  the  persecutors  of  France  and  Lorraine  beheld  a 
renewal  of  their  victories ;  at  length  men  paid  attention  to 
their  advice.  The  ashes  of  a  heretic  had  been  scattered  to 
the  winds  at  Nancy ;  it  was  a  challenge  to  the  capital  of 
France.  What!  shall  Beda  and  Leoouturier  be  the  last 
to  show  their  zeal  for  the  pope  I  Let  flames  reply  to  flames, 
and  heresy,  swept  from  the  soil  of  the  kingdom,  would  soon 
be  entirely  driven  back  beyond  the  Rhine. 

But  before  he  could  succeed,  Beda  had  to  sustain  a 
combat,  half  serious,  half  ludicrous,  against  one  of  those  men 
with  whom  the  struggle  against  the  Papacy  is  merely 
an  inteUectual  pastime  and  not  an  earnest  purpose  of  the 
heart. 

Among  the  scholars  whom  Bri9onnet  had  attracted  to  his 
diocese,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  named  Peter  Caroli, 
a  vain  and  frivolous  man,  not  less  quarrelsome  and  litigious 
than  Beda  himself.  In  the  new  doctrine  Caroli  saw  the 
means  of  vexing  Beda,  whose  ascendency  he  could  not 
endure.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  from  Meaux  to  Paris,  he 
made  a  great  sensation  by  carrying  into  the  pulpit  what  was 
called,  "  the  new  way  of  preaching."  Then  began  an  inde- 
fatigable struggle  between  the  two  doctors ;  it  was  blow  for 
blow,  and  trick  for  trick.  Beda  summoned  Caroli  before  the 
Sorbonne,  and  Caroli  summoned  him  before  the  bishop?s 
court  by  way  of  reparation.  The  faculty  continued  the  ex- 
amination, and  Caroli  gave  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the 
parliament.  He  was  provisionally  forbidden  to  enter  the 
pulpit,  and  he  preached  in  all  the  churches  of  Paris.    Befng 

*  £nm  anctorem  Tocationis  suso  atque  conseryatorem,  ad  eztiwiiifll 
osqae  spiritam  recojpioTit.    Acta  Mart.  p.  202. 
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poeitiyely  forbidden  to  preach  at  aD,  he  publicly  lectured  on 
tfie  Psahns  in  the  College  of  Cambray.  The  faculty  forbade 
Um  to  continue  his  course,  and  he  begged  permission  to 
inish  the  explanation  of  the  22d  Psakn,  which  he  had  just 
tegun.  Finally,  on  the  refusal  of  his  request,  he  posted  the 
IbHowing  placard  on  the  college  gates :  '^  Peter  Carolij 
duirous  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  sacred  facuUtfy  has 
t$a§ed  to  lechtre ;  he  will  resume  his  lectures  {whenever  it 
shall  please  God)  at  the  verse  where  he  left  off :  They  hate 
raiCED  mr  hahds  and  my  feet."  Thus  B^  at  last  found 
Ids  match.  If  Garoli  had  seriously  defended  the  truth, 
the  burning  pile  would  soon  have  been  his  reward ;  but  he 
was  of  too  profane  a  spirit  to  be  put  to  death.  How  oould 
tiie  judges  capitally  punish  a  man  who  made  them  lose  theur 
gravity.  Neither  the  bishop's  court,  nor  the  parliament,  nor 
tiie  council,  could  ever  come  to  a  definite  decision  in  his 
cause.  Two  men  such  as  Caroli  would  have  wearied  out 
the  activity  of  Beda  himself;  but  the  Reformation  did  not 
produce  his  parallel* 

As  soon  as  this  unseasonable  contest  was  ended,  Beda 
affiled  to  more  serious  matters.  HappUy  for  the  syndic  of 
the  Sorbonne,  there  were  men  who  gave  persecution  a  better 
hold  of  them  than  Caroli.  Bri^onnet,  Erasmus,  Lefevre,  and 
Farel  had  escaped  him ;  but  since  he  cannot  reach  these  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  he  will  content  himself  with  meaner 
persons.  The  poor  youth,  James  Pavanne,  after  his  abjura- 
tion at  Christmas  1524,  had  done  nothing  but  weep  and 
sigh.  He  might  be  seen  with  a  melancholy  air,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  earth,  groaning  inwardly,  and  severely  reproach- 
ing himself  for  having  denied  his  Saviour  and  his  Grod.f 

Pavanne  was  undoubtedly  the  most  diffident  and  inofiensive 
of  men  :  but  what  mattered  that  I  he  had  been  at  Meaux, 
and  in  those  days  that  was  sufficient.  ''  Pavanne  has  re- 
lapsed,**  was  the  cry ;  "  the  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit 
igain^  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 

*  Gerdesius,  Hist,  secoli  xtI.  renovati,  p.  52;  D'Argentr^,  CoUectio 
fudiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  ii.  21 ;  Gaillard,  Hist,  de  Fraii9oi8 1,  iy.  2SS. 

f  Animi  factum  snnm  desteetantis  dolorem,  sspe  deelaraTeiii.  Act» 
Mart.  p.  203, 
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mireJ*  He  was  immediately  arrested,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  taken  before  his  judges.  This  was  all  that  the  youthfid 
James  required.  He  felt  comforted  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
chains,  and  found  strength  sufficient  to  confess  Jesus  Christ 
with  boldness.*  The  cruel  persecutors  smiled  aJs  they  saw 
that,  this  time  at  least,  nothing  could  save  their  victim; 
there  was  no  recantation,  no  flight,  no  powerful  patronage. 
The  young  man's  mildness,  his  candour  and  courage,  failed 
to  soften  his  adversaries.  He  regarded  them  with  love; 
for  by  casting  him  into  prison,  they  had  restored  him  to 
tranquillity  and  joy ;  but  his  tender  looks  only  served  to 
harden  their  hearts.  His  trial  was  soon  concluded :  a  pile 
was  erected  on  the  Gr^ve,  where  Pavanne  died  rejoicing, 
strengthening  by  his  example  all  those  who  in  that  large  city 
believed  openly  or  secretly  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

This  was  notenough  for  the  Sorbonne.  If  they  are  compelled 
to  sacrifice  the  little  ones  of  the  world,  their  number  must 
at  least  make  amends  for  their  quality.  The  flames  of  the 
Gr^ve  struck  terror  into  Paris  and  the  whole  of  Franoe; 
but  a  new  pile,  kindled  on  another  spot,  will  redouble  that 
terror.  It  will  be  talked  of  at  court,  in  the  colleges,  and  in 
the  workshops  of  the  people ;  and  such  proofs  will  show  more 
clearly  than  any  edicts,  that  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  Sorbonne^ 
and  llie  parliament,  are  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  very  last 
heretic  to  the  anathemas  of  Rome. 

In  the  forest  of  Livry,  three  leagues  from  Paris,  and  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  ancient  abbey  of  ths 
Augustines,  dwelt  a  hermit,  who  in  his  excursions  having 
met  with  some  men  of  Meaux,  had  received  the  evangelical 
doctrine  in  his  heart.-}-  The  poor  hermit  had  felt  himself 
rich  in  his  retreat,  when  one  day,  returning  with  the  scantjp 
food  that  public  charily  bestowed  on  him,  he  carried  baek 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  grace.  From  that  time  he  found  that 
it  was  better  to  give  than  to  receive.  He  went  from  house 
to  house  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 

*  Pnram  religionis  Christianas  confessionem  ^dlt.    Aota  MiM^t.  p.  m 
f  Cette  semence  de  Faber  et  de  ses  disciples,  prise  aa  grenisr  dt 
Luther,  germa  dans  le  sot  esprit  d'un  ermite,  qui  se  tenait  pr^  U  vUlf 
de  Paris.    Ilist.  catli.  de  notre  tomps,  par  S.  Fontaine,  Paris,  156% 
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0fmd  tiie  doon  of  the  poor  peasants  whom  he  Timted  in 
Iheir  humble  huts,  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
perfect  pardon  that  it  offers  to  the  burdened  soul,  and  which* 
li  Our  better  than  absolutions*  Erelong  the  good  hermit  cfi 
lAvry  was  known  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  people  went  to 
^rfadt  him  in  his  lowly  cell,  and  he  became  a  mild  and  fenrent 
missionary  for  the  simple  souls  of  that  district. 

The  rumour  of  the  doings  of  this  new  evangelist  did  not 
§aSl  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  magistrates 
tf  Paris.  The  hermit  was  seized,  dragged  from  his  her- 
mitage, from  his  forest,  from  those  fields  through  which  he 
used  to  wander  daily,  thrown  into  a  prison  in  that  great  city 
wUch  he  had  ever  shunned,  and  condemned  ''  to  su£fer  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  slow  fire."-{- 

In  order  to  render  the  example  more  striking,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  be  burnt  alive  in  the  front  of 
Notre-Dame,  before  that  splendid  cathedral,  that  majestic 
vymbol  of  Roman-catholicism.  All  the  clergy  were  con- 
voked, and  as  much  pomp  was  displayed  as  on  the  most 
•demn  festivals.}  They  would,  if  possible,  have  attracted 
all  Paris  round  the  stake,  '^  the  great  bell  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  (says  an  historian)  tolling  solemnly  to  arouse 
the  citizens.'' §  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  through 
all  the  streets  that  ^  led  into  the  square.  The  deep  tones 
of  the  bell  drew  the  workman  from  his  toil,  the  scholat 
from  his  books,  the  merchant  from  his  traffic,  the  soldiei 
from  his  idleness,  and  already  the  wide  space  was  covered 
by  an  immense  crowd  which  still  kept  increasing.  The 
hermit,  clad  in  the  garihents  assigned  to  obstinate  heretics, 
with  head  and  feet  bare,  had  been  led  before  the  gates  of 
the  cathedral.  Calm,  firm,  and  collected,  he  made  no  reply 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  confessors  who  presented  him  a 
crucifix,  save  by  declaring  that  his  sole  hope  was  in  the 


*  Lequel  -par  lea  Tillages  qa'il  freqnentaii,  sous  oouleur  de  faire 
qa^tes,  tenait  propos  heretiques.   Hist.  cath.  de  notre  temps,  par  S.  Fon 
taine,  Paris.  1562. 

t  Ibid. 

t  Ayec  une  /iprande  ceremonie.    Hist,  des  Ef^l.  Rif.  par  TfaM   dc 


paidoD  of  God.  The  doctoiB  of  the  Sorhonne,  in  tibe  front 
rmnks  of  the  spectatois,  seeing  his  constancy,  and  the 
efSsct  it  was  prodadng  on  the  people,  cried  aloud :  ''  He  is 
damned:  they  are  leading  him  to  hell-fire  I"*  The  great 
bell  still  continued  tolling,  and  its  loud  notes,  by  stunning  the 
ears  of  the  crowd,  increased  the  solemnity  of  this  mournful 
spectacle.  At  length  the  bell  was  silent,  and  the  martyr 
having  replied  to  the  last  questions  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  die  in  the  faith  of  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  sen- 
tence. And  thus,  in  front  of  Notre-Dame,  amid  the  shouts 
and  emotion  of  a  whole  people,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
towers  raised  by  the  piety  of  Louis  the  younger,  peacefully 
died  a  man,  whose  name  history  has  not  transmitted  to  us, 
except  as  the  ^  Hermit  of  Livry.'' 
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While  men  were  thus  putting  to  death  the  first  confessors 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  France,  God  was  preparing  mightier  ones 
to  fill  their  places.  Beda  hurried  to  the  stake  an  unassum- 
ing scholar,  an  humble  hermit,  and  thought  he  was  dragging 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Reform  along  with  them.  But  Provi- 
dence has  resources  that  are  unknown  to  the  world.  The 
Gospel,  like  the  fabulous  phoenix,  contains  a  principle  of  life 
within  itself,  which  the  fiames  cannot  consume,  and  it  springs 
up  again  from  its  own  ashes.    It  is  often  at  the  moment 

•  Beta,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Ret  L  4. 


tte  fCom  M  ftt  Hs  heiglit,  wkeB  Ike  tkniobolt  MB! 
to  bave  stnidL  dowB  tlie  tniti^  nd  wkflB  AidL  dnkneflB  Idte 
it  from  OCT  Tieir,tfMit>8iiddcngfiBMMiiiig«ppcm^ti»  faro* 
mmerof  agrestdefiTcraiiee.  At  tiiit  tmiey  wfaea  afl  liaMi 
powers  In  Fnmce  were  arming  against  ibeQiMpfl  fartiw 
eomplefe  destnicdon  of  tiie  Reformatioii,  God  was  pfefMuring 
an  inttramenty  weak  to  all  appearanee,  one  daj  to  .siqipott 
His  rights  and  to  defend  His  cause  with  more  than  mortal 
intreinditj.  In  the  midst  of  the  perseenticms  and  biasing  piks 
that  followed  eadi  other  in  dose  socoession  after  Francii 
beeame  CSiarles's  prisoner,  let  ns  fix  onr  eyes  cm  a  youdt,  one 
day  to  be  called  to  the  head  of  a  great  army  in  ^bolywar- 
fiueof  ImaeL 

Among  the  inhalntants  of  the  city  and  colleges  of  Farii 
who  heard  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  was  a  young  sdiobr 
of  sixteen,  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy,  of  middle  stature, 
sallow  features,  and  whose  piercing  eye  and  anin^Ued  looks 
announced  a  mind  of  no  common  sagacity  *  His  dress,  ex- 
tremely neat  but  of  perfect  simplicity,  betokened  order  and 
moderation.^  This  young  man,  by  name  John  Gauvin  or 
Calvin,  was  then  studying  at  the  college  of  La  Marche,  under 
Mathurin  Ck>rdier,  a  rector  celebrated  for  his  probity,  erudi- 
tion, and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  instruction  of  youUi. 
Brought  up  in  all  the  superstitions  of  popery,  the  scholar  of 
Noyon  was  blindly  submissive  to  the  Church,  cheerfully  com- 
plying with  all  her  observances,}  and  persuaded  that  the 
heretics  had  richly  deserved  their  fate.  The  blood  which 
was  then  flowing  in  Paris  aggravated  the  crime  of  heresy  in 
his  eyes.  But  although  natiurally  of  a  timid  and  feiuful 
disposition,  and  wiiich  he  himself  has  styled  soft  and  pusil- 
lanimous,§  he  possessed  that  uprightness  and  generosity  of 
heart  which  lead  a  man  to  sacrifice  everything  to  his  con- 
victions.    Accordingly,  in  vain  had  his  youth  been  appalled 

*  Statura  fait  mediocri,  colore  subpaUido  et  nigricante,  oculis  ad  mortem 
aiqae  limpidis,  qnique  ingenii  sagacitatem  testarentur.  BezsB  Vita  CalyinL 

t  Cultu  corporis  neque  oulto  nequo  sordido  sed  qui  singalarem  modea- 
ttam  decoret.    Ibid. 

X  Primo  quidem  quum  siiperstitionibas  Papains  magis  pertinacilff 
tddictus  essem.    Calv.  Prsof.  ad  Psalm. 

§  Ego  qui  natura  timido,  moUi  et  pusUlo  animo  me  ease  fiileor.    Ibid. 
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by  those  frightful  spectacles,  in  vsm  had  murderoiis  flames 
oonsumed  the  faithful  disciples  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Gr^e 
and  in  iront  of  Notre-Dame ;  the  recollection  of  these  horrors 
eould  not  prevent  him  from  one  day  entering  on  the  new 
path,  which  seemed  to  lead  only  to  the  prison  or  the  stake. 
Moreoirer,  there  were  abeady  perceptible  in  the  character  of 
young  Calvin  certain  traits  that  announced  what  he  would 
become.  Strictness  of  morals  in  him  led  the  way  to  strict- 
ness of  doctrine,  and  the  scholar  of  sixteen  already  gave 
promise  of  a  man  who  would  deal  seriously  with  every  prin- 
ciple he  embraced,  and  who  would  firmly  require  in  others 
what  he  himself  found  it  so  easy  to  perform.  Quiet  and 
serious  during  his  lessons,  never  sharing  in  the  amusements 
<Mr  follies  of  his  schoolfellows  during  the  hours  of  recreation, 
holding  himself  aloof,*  and  filled  with  horror  at  sin,  he  would 
often  reprimand  their  disorders  with  severity  and  even  bit- 
temess.-f  And  hence,  as  a  canon  of  Noyon  informs  us,  his 
fellow-students  nicknamed  him  the  accusative  case.^  Among 
them  he  was  the  representative  of  conscience  and  of  duty,  so 
iar  was  he  firom  being  as  some  of  his  calumniators  have  de- 
picted him.  The  pale  features  and  the  piercing  eyes  of  the 
scholar  of  sixteen  had  already  inspired  his  comrades  with 
more  respect  than  the  black  gowns  of  their  masters ;  and 
this  Ficard  youth,  of  a  timid  air,  who  daily  took  his  seat  on 
the  benches  in  the  college  of  La  Marche,  was  even  then,  by 
the  seriousness  of  his  conversation  and  life,  an  unconscious 
minister  and  reformer. 

It  was  not  in  these  particulars  alone  that  the  youth  of 
Noyon  was  already  far  above  his  schoolfellows.  His  great 
timidity  sometimes  prevented  him  from  manifesting  all  the 
horror  he  felt  at  vanity  and  vice ;  but  he  already  consecrated 
to  study  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  and  of  his  will,  and  to 
took  at  him  one  might  see  he  was  a  man  who  would  spend 
his  life  in  toil  He  comprehended  everything  with  incon- 
ceivable facility ;  he  ran  in  his  studies  while  his  companions 

*  Summain  in  moribos  affectabat  grayitatem  et  paucoruni  homixum 
contnetadine  ntebatur.    Rsmundi  Hist.  Hseres.  yii.  10. 
■(■  SoreruB  omnium  in  suis  sodalibus  censor.    Beza  Vita  Calv. 
X  AnnaJea  de  TEglise  de  Noyon,  par  Levasseur,  ehanoiii6y  jk  IIM. 
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wen  luilj  cieqHng  along,  and  he  impressed  deeply  en  Ua 
profound  genins  what  others  spend  much  time  in  leaminf 
superftdally.  Aecordingly,  his  master  was  eompeOed  to  take 
Mm  out  of  the  classes,  and  introdnee  him  singly  to  fresh 
studies.* 

Among  his  fellow-students  were  the  yonng  De  MiMnmois^ 
belonging  to  the  first  nobility  of  Picardy.  John  Galyin  was 
Tery  intimate  with  them,  espedaUy  with  Claude,  who  after- 
wards became  abbot  of  Sdnt  Ebi,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  commentary  on  Seneca.  It  was  in  the  company  of  these 
young  nobles  that  Calvin  had  come  to  Paris.  His  father, 
Gerard  Calvin,  apostolic  notary,  procurator-fiscal  of  the 
county  of  Noyon,  secretary  of  the  diocese,  and  proctor  of  the 
chapter,f  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  ability,  whose  talents 
had  raised  him  to  officejs  sought  after  by  the  best  CEunilies, 
and  who  had  gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  gentry  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  in  particular  of  the  noble  family  of  Mommor.| 
Oerard  resided  at  Noyon  ;§  he  had  married  a  young  woman 
of  Cambray,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  unassuming  piety, 
by  name  Jane  Lefranq,  who  had  already  borne  him  a  son 
named  Charles,  when  on  the  10th  of  July  1509  she  gave 
birth  to  a  second  son,  who  received  the  name  of  John,  and 
who  was  christened  in  the  church  of  St  Godeberte.||    A 

Exoolto  ipeiuB  ingenio  qnod  ei  jam  tarn  erat  acenimnm,  ita  profeoH 
nt  oaeteris  sodalibas  ia  grammatices  cnrricsfilo  reliotis,  ad  dialeetioos  el 
aliamm  qnas  Tocant  artiiiiii  studium  promoyeretur.    Beza. 

t  Leyasseur,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Annales  de  TEgliae  Cathedrale  ds 
Noyon,  p.  1151.    Drelincourt,  Defense  de  Calyin,  p.  193. 

X  Erat  is  Grerardus  non  parvi  jadicii  et  coacilii  homo,ideoqiie  nobiliboi 
ejus  regionis  plerisque  cams.    Beza. 

§  Dans  la  place  o^  est  bastie  maintenant  la  maison  du  Cerf.  Desmay, 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Vie  de  Jean  Calvin,  heresiarque,  p.  30.  Leyaa- 
seur,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1157. 

H  The  calumnies  and  extravagant  tales  about  Calyin  began  early. 
J.  Leyasseur,  afterwards  dean  of  the  canons  at  Noyon,  relates  that  when 
Calvin's  mother  was  in  labour,  '*  before  the  child  was  bom,  there  came 
forth  a  swarm  of  large  flies,  an  indubitable  presage  that  he  would  one 
day  be  an  evil  speaker  and  a  calumniator."  Ann.  de  la  Oath,  de 
Noyon,  p.  1157.  These  absurdities  and  many  others  ef  the  same  kind 
reftite  themflelyes,  without  our  taking  upon  ourselyes  to  do  so.  In  our 
di^s,  thoee  B^mish  doctors  who  are  not  ashamed  to  employ  the  weapeni 
of  oalnmny,  make  a  selection  from  these  low  and  ridiculous  storieSi  not 
dariaff  to  cite  them  all ;  but  they  are  all  equally  worthless. 
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thifd  ion,  Anthony,  who  died  young,  and  two  daughters, 
made  up  the  family  of  the  procurator-fiscal  of  Noyon. 

Gerard  Calvin,  liying  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  heads 
of  the  clergy  and  the  chief  persons  in  the  province,  desired 
that  his  children  should  receive  the  same  education  as  those 
of  the  best  families.  John,  whose  precocious  habits  he 
had  observed,  was  brought  up  with  the  sons  of  the  Mom- 
mor  family;  he  lived  in  their  house  as  one  of  themselves/ 
and  studied  the  same  lessons  as  Claude.  In  this  family  he 
learnt  the  first  elements  of  literature  and  of  life ;  he  thus 
received  a  higher  polish  than  he  appeared  destined  to  acquire.* 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Capettes,  founded 
in  the  city  of  Noyon.f  The  child  enjoyed  but  little  recrea- 
tion. The  austerity,  that  was  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  son,  was  found  also  in  the  father.  Gerard 
brought  him  up  strictly ;  from  his  earliest  years,  John  was 
compelled  to  bend  to  the  inflexible  rule  of  duty,  which  soon 
became  habitual  to  him,  and  the  influence  of  the  father  coun- 
teracted that  of  the  Mommor  family.  Calvin,  who  was  of  a 
timid  and  somewhat  rustic  character  (as  he  says  himself),} 
and  rendered  still  more  timid  by  his  father's  severity,  shrunk 
from  the  splendid  apartments  of  his  protectors,  and  loved  to 
remain  alone  and  in  obscurity.§  Thus  in  retirement  his 
young  mind  formed  itself  to  great  thoughts.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  sometimes  went  to  the  village  of  Pont  TEv^que, 
near  Noyon,  where  his  grandfather  resided  in  a  small  cottage,|| 
and  where  other  relatives  also,  who  at  a  later  period  changed 
their  name  from  detestation  of  the  heresiarch,  kindly  received 
the  son  of  the  procurator-fiscal.  But  it  was  to  study  chiefly 
that  young  Calvin  devoted  his  time.  While  Luther,  who 
was  to  act  upon  the  people,  was  brought  up  like  a  child  of 
the  people,  Calvin,  who  was  to  act  especially  as  a  theologian 

*  Domi  vestrsB  puer  educatus,  iisdem  tecam  studiis  initiatus,  primam 
vitn  et  literamm  disciplinam  famillsB  restrae  nobilissimse  acceptam  refero. 
Calv.  Prsf.  in  Senecam  ad  Qaudium. 

f  Desmay,  Remarques,  p.  31 ;  Drelincourt,  Defense,  p.  158. 

t  Ego  qui  natura  subrusticus.    Prsef.  ad  Psalm. 

§  Umbram  et  otium  semper  amavi latebras  captare.    Ibid. 

I  Le  bruit  est  que  son  grand-p^re  etait  tonnelier.  Drelinoonrt,  p.  80 } 
Levasseur,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1151. 
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and  pvofeoAd  leasoner,  and  become  the  legislator  of  the  re^ 
novated  Chnrch|  received  even  in  childhood  a  more  liberd 
education.* 

A  spirit  of  piety  early  showed  itself  in  the  child's  heart 
One  author  relates  that  he  was  accustomed,  when  veiy 
young,  to  pray  in  the  open  air,  under  the  vault  of  heaven;  ^ 
a  habit  which  contributed  to  awaken  in  his  heart  the  senti- 
ment of  Qod*s  omnipresence.*t-  But  although  Calvin  might, 
even  in  inDancy,  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  his  heart, 
uo  one  at  Noyon  was  so  rigid  as  he  in  the  observance  of 
ecclesiastical  regulatioiA.  And  hence  Gerard,  remarking 
this  di£(position,  conceived  the  design  of  devoting  his  son  to 
theology.}  This  prospect  no  doubt  contributed  to  impress 
on  his  soul  that  serious  form,  that  theological  stamp,  by 
which  it  was  subsequently  distinguished.  His  spirit  was  of 
a  nature  to  receive  a  strong  impression  in  early  years,  and 
to  familiarize  itself  from  childhood  with  the  most  elevated 
thoughts.  The  report  that  he  was  at  this  time  a  chorister 
has  no  foundation,  as  even  his  adversaries  admit.  But  they 
assure  us  that,  when  a  child,  he  was  seen  joining  the  religi- 
ous processions,  and  carrying  a  sword  with  a  cross-shaped 
hilt  by  way  of  a  crucifix.§  "  A  presage,"  add  they,  "  of  what 
he  was  one  day  to  become  I"  "  The  Lord  hath  made  my 
mouth  like'  a  sharp  sword,''  says  the  sefvant  of  Jehovah  in 
Isaiah.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Calvin. 

Gerard  was  poor ;  bis  son's  education  had  cost  him  much, 
and  he  wished  to  attach  him  irrevocably  to  the  Church.  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Metz  at  the  age  of  four  years.  It  was  then  a  common  prac- 
tice to  confer  ecclesiastical  titles  and  revenues  on  children. 
Alphonso  of  Portugal  was  made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  at  the 
age  of  eight,  and  Odet  of  Ch&tillon  by  Clement  VII.  at  eleven; 
and  subsequent  to  Calvin's  day,  the  celebrated  M^re  An- 
gdlique  of  Port  Royal  was  appointed  coadjutrix  of  that  nun« 

*  Henry,  Das  Leben  Calvins,  p.  29. 

f  CaWin's  Leben  von  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1794.  The  author  does  doC 
quote  liis  authority  for  this  fact. 

t  Destinarat  autem  eum  pater  ab  initio  theolo^as  studiis,  quod  in  Uk 
rtiam  tenera  SBtate  mirum  in  modum  religiosus  esset.    Bezss  ^ta  Cahr. 

§  Lerasseur,  Ann.  do  Noyon,  pp.  1159, 1173. 
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Doej  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Gerard,  wbo  died  a  ^ood 
catholic,  was  regarded  with  foyonr  by  Messire  Charles  dc 
Hangest,  bishop  of  Noyon,  and  by  his  vicars-generaL  Ao- 
cordingly,  when  the  chaplain  of  La  Gesine  resigned,  the 
bishop,  on  the  21st  May  1521,  conferred  this  benefice  oa 
John  Calvin,  who  was  then  nearly  twelve  years  old.  The 
appointment  was  communicated  to  the  chapter  twelve  days 
after.  On  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  bishop  solemnly 
cut  off  the  child's  hair;*  and  by  this  ceremony  of  the  tonsure, 
John  became  a  member  of  the  clergy,  and  capable  of  entering 
into  holy  orders,  and  of  holding  a  benefice  without  residing 
on  the  spot. 

Thus  was  Calvin  called  to  make  trial  in  his  own  person  of 
the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church.  Of  all  who  wore  the 
tonsure  in  France,  there  was  none  more  serious  in  his  piety 
than  the  chaplain  of  La  Gesine,  and  the  serious  child  was 
probably  astonished  himself  at  the  work  of  the  bishop  and 
his  vicars-generaL  But  in  his  simplicity  he  felt  too  much 
veneration  towards  these  exalted  personages  to  indulge  in 
the  least  suspicion  on  the  lawfulness  of  his  tonsure.  He  had 
held  the  title  about  two  years  when  Noyon  was  visited  by  a 
dreadful  pestilence.  Several  of  the  canons  petitioned  the 
chapter  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  quit  the  city.  Already 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  off  by  the  great 
deathj  and  Gerard  was  beginning  to  fear  that  his  son  John, 
the  hope  of  his  life,  might  in  a  moment  be  snatched  from  his 
tenderness  by  the  scourgeof  God.  The  young  de  Mommors 
were  going  to  Paris  to  continue  their  studies ;  this  was  what 
the  procurator-fiscal  had  always  desired  for  his  son.  Why 
should  he  separate  John  from  his  fellow-students  ?  On  the 
5th  of  August  1523,  he  petitioned  the  chapter  to  procure  the 
young  chaplain  "  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased  during 
the  plague,  without  loss  of  his  allowance;  which  was 
granted  him  until  the  feast  of  Saint  Remy.'*-[-    John  Calvin 

*  Vie  do  Calyin,  par  Deemay,  p.  31 ;  LeyaBseur,  p.  115a 
t  This  is  what  the  priest  and  the  vioar-general  Desmay  (Jean  Calyin, 
heresiarqne,  p.  32),  and  the  canon  LeTasseur  (Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1160'i, 
declare  they  found  in  the  registers  of  the  chapter  of  Noyon.  Thus  theae 
Romanist  authors  refnte  the  inventions  or  mistakes  of  Richelieu  and  otte 
writers. 
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qwtted  his  father's  house  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  It  reqnirei 
great  audacity  in  calumny  to  ascribe  his  departure  to  otha 
causes,  and  in  mere  wantonness  challenge  that  disgrace  which 
justly  recoils  on  those  who  circulate  charges  the  falsehood 
of  which  has  been  so  authentically  demonstrated.  It  s^ 
pears  that  in  Paris,  Calyin  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  of  hif 
uncles,  Richard  Cauyin,  who  resided  near  the  church  of  St, 
Germain  PAuxerrois.  ^Thus  flying  from  the  pestilence,' 
says  the  canon  of  Noyon,  "  he  went  to  catch  it  elsewhere." 

Some  years  after  Calvin  had  quitted  Noyon,  another  in- 
diyidual  of  the  same  name  arrived  in  that  city.*  John 
Cauvin  was  a  young  man  of  corrupt  principles,  but  as  he 
came  from  another  part  of  France,  and  was  a  stranger  {or 
unknown)  in  Noyon,  he  was  received  among  the  priests  who 
chanted  in  the  choir,  and.  in  a  short  time  a  chapel  was 
given  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  Calvin.  As  this  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  already  ''  turned  to 
heresy ,!*  the  good  canons  looked  upon  Cauvin^s  arrival  as 
a  sort  of  recompense  and  consolation ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  disorderly  life  of  this  wretched  man  excited  alarm 
among  his  protectors.  He  was  reprimanded,  punished,  and 
even  deprived  of  his  stipend :  but  to  this  he  paid  no  atten- 
tionjf  continually  lapsing  again  into  incontinence.  "  Seeing 
then,"  says  the  canon,  "  his  hardness  of  heart,  which  made 
him  neglect  every  kind  of  remonstrance,"  the  canons  de- 
prived John  Cauvin  of  his  chapel  and  expelled  him  from  the 
choir.  James  Desmay,  a  priest  and  doctor  of  divinity,  who 
had  studied  at  Noyon  everything  that  concerned  this  church, 
adds,  that  he  was  privately  scourged  in  1552,  and  then 
driven  from  the  town.J  This  is  indeed  a  disgraceful  end  for 
a  priest  I  The  canon  Levasseur  disputes  the  scourging,  but 
admits  all  the  rest. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  circumstances  happened 
again,  for  the  history  of  popery  abounds  in  such  adventures. 

*  Annales  de  r£glise  de  Noyon,  at  the  chapter  entitled,  I>*un  cntin 
Jeafi  Cauvin,  chapelain,  Ticaire  de  la  meme  ^glise  de  Noyon,  non  h^re* 
tique,  by  Jacques  Levasseur,  canon  and  dean  of  that  city. 

t  Ibid. 

X  Vie  de  Jean  CaWin,  par  T.  Desmay,  imprimee  ^  Rouen,  ohes  Ridyuri 
rAllement,  1621. 
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A  eertdn  Baldwin  the  younger,  also  chaplain  at  NoyoQi 
having  taken  to  live  scandalously  with  him  certain  women  ol 
snspicious  character,*  was  condenmed  to  attend  every  ser- 
vice in  the  church  during  a  month,  and  to  be  scourged.-{- 

While  these  two  Romanist  authors  agree  in  relating  the 
disorders  and  punishments  inflicted  on  these  young  eccle- 
siastics, they  likewise  agree  in  declaring  that  they  had  found 
nothing  at  Noyon  or  in  its  registers  against  the  morals  of 
the  great  French  reformer,  and  are  content  to  execrate  his 
error ;  "  for  to  call  a  man  a  heretic,  is  to  call  him  by  the 
most  opprobrious  of  names.*'} 

The  Dean  of  Noyon  goes  even  farther  in  his  zeal  for 
the  papacy,  and  relates  that  John  Cauvin,  who  had  been 
expelled  in  1552  for  incontinence,  died  a  good  catholic. 
^  Thanks  be  to  God,"  adds  he,  "  that  he  never  turned  his 
coat,  nor  changed  his  religion,  to  which  his  Hbertine  life  and 
the  example  of  his  namesake  Calvin  seemed  to  incline  him." 
Tlie.  dean  concludes  his  strange  narrative,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  highly  valuable  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
in  these  words :  "  I  thought  it*  my  duty  to  add  tliis  chapter 
to  the  history  of  the  first  Calvin  the  reformer,  ad  diluendam 
homonymiam  (to  guard  against  the  similarity  of  names),  for 
fear  one  should  be  taken  for  the  other,  the  catholic  for  the 
heretic."  § 

Never  was  fear  better  founded.    We  know  what  the 

popish  writers  are  accustomed  to  do.    They  take  advantage 

of  the  misdeeds  of  John  Cauvin   at  Noyon,  and  ascribe 

them  to  the  reformer.    They  tell  their  readers  gravely  that 

he  was  driven  from  his  native  town  for  misconduct,  after 

having  been  condemned  to  be  scourged  and  even  branded. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pains  taken   by  the  Dean  of  Noyon 

to   add   a   chapter  for  fear  one   should  he  taken  for  the 

other,  the  catholic  for  tlie  IieretiCj  the  apologists  of  Rome 

fail  not  to  ascribe  to  the  reformer  the  debaucheries  of  his 

namesake.     What  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  canon  of 

*  Seandalose  Yiyendo  cum  qoibosdam  malieribuB  gospectis.     Aunties 
de  I'E^lim  de  Noyon,  p.  1171. 
f  Prssfati  Domim  ordinanttit  ipsum  casdi  rirgis.    Ibid. 
t  Ann.  de  I'Egl  de  Noyon,  116^ 
I  Ibid.  1171. 
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Nojon  was  the  glory  of  John  Caayin  who  died  a  good 
catholic,  and  he  feared  lest  Calvin's  heresy  should  be  laid  te 
hhn.  And,  accordingly,  he  clearly  assigns  incontinence  to  the 
one,  and  heresy  to  the  other.  There  have  indeed  been  egwi- 
wcaHonSj  as  he  says,  but  in  a  contrary  direction.  Let  as 
now  return  to  Calvin  at  Paris. 

A  new  world  opened  before  the  young  man  in  the  metro- 
polis of  letters.  He  profited  by  it,  applied  to  his  studies,  and 
made  great  progress  in  Latin  literature.  He  became  familiar 
with  Cicero,  and  learned  from  this  great  master  to  employ 
the  language  of  the  Romans  with  a  facility,  purity,  and 
ease  that  excite  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  But  at 
the  same  time,  he  found  riches  in  this  language  which  he 
afterwards  transferred  to  his  own. 

Up  to  this  time  Latin  had  been  the  only  language  of  the 
learned ;  and  to  our  own  days- it  has  remained  the  language 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Reformation  created  or  at  least 
emancipated  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  exclusive  office  of  the 
priest  had  ceased ;  the  people  were  called  to  learn-  and  know 
for  themselves.  In  this  one  fact  was  involved  the  ruin  of 
the  language  of  the  priest,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  Sorbonne  alone, 
to  a  few  monks,  or  ecclesiastics,  or  literary  men,  that  the 
new  ideas  are  to  be  addressed ;  but  to  the  noble,  the  citizen, 
and  the  labourer.  All  men  are  now  to  be  preached  to; 
nay  more,  all  are  to  become  preachers — ^^vool-combers  and 
knights,  as  well  as  doctors  and  parish-priests.  A  new  lan- 
guage is  wanted,  or  at  the  least  the  language  of  the  people 
must  undergo  an  immense  transformation,  a  great  enfran- 
chisement, and,  drawn  from  the  common  uses  of  life,  must 
receive  its  patent  of  nobility  from  renovated  Christianity. 
The  Gospel,  so  long  slumbering,  has  awoke ;  it  speaks  and 
addresses  whole  nations,  everywhere  kindling  generous  af- 
fections ;  it  opens  the  treasures  of  heaven  to  a  generation 
that  was  thinking  only  of  the  mean  things  on  earth;  it 
shakes  the  masses ;  it  talks  to  them  of  God,  of  man,  of  good 
and  evil,  of  the  pope  and  the  Bible,  of  a  crown  in  heaven, 
and  perhaps  a  scaffold  upon  earth.  The  popular  tongue, 
which  hitherto  had  boon  the  language  of  chroniclers  and 
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Imabadoiirs  only,  was  called  by  the  Reformation  to  act  a  new 
paity  and  consequently  to  new  developments.  A  new  world 
is  opening  upon  society,  and  for  arnew  world  there  must  be 
new  languages.  The  Reformation  removed  the  French  from 
Ae  swaddling  bands  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  bound, 
and  rei&red  it  to  its  majority.  From  that  time  the  language 
bas  had  full  possession  of  those  exalted  privileges  that 
belong  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  treasures  oi 
heaven,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Rome.  No  doubt  the  language  is  formed  by  the 
people  themselves:  they  invent  those  happy  words,  those 
energetic  and  figurative  expressions,  that  impart  to  language 
such  colouring  and  life.  But  there  are  resources  beyond  their 
reach,  and  which  can  only  proceed  from  men  of  intellect, 
Calvin,  when  called  upon  to  discuss  and  to  prove,  enriched 
his  mother-tongue  with  modes  of  connexion  and  dependence, 
with  shadows,  transitions,  and  dialectic  forms,  that  it  did  not 
as  yet  possess. 

These  elements  were  already  beginning  to  ferment  in  the 
head  of  the  young  student  at  the  college  of  La  Marche. 
This  lad,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  so  powerful  a  mastery 
over  the  human  heart,  was  also  to  subjugate  the  language 
•  he  would  have  to  use  as  his  weapon.  Protestant  France 
subsequently  habituated  itself  to  the  French  of  Calvin,  and 
Protestant  France  comprehends  the  most  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  nation ;  from  it  issued  those  families  of  scholars 
and  dignified  magistrates  who  exerted  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence over  the  refinement  of  the  people ;  out  of  it  sprung  the 
Port  Royal,*  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  that  have  ever 
contributed  to  form  the  prose  and  even  the  poetry  of  France, 
and  who,  after  endeavouring  to  transfer  to  the  Gallican 
cathoh'cism  the  doctrine  and  language  of  the  Reformation, 
failed  in  one  of  his  projects,  but  succeeded  in  the  other ;  for 
Roman-catholic  France  was  forced  to  go  and  learn  of  her  Jsa-* 
senist  and  reformed  adversaries  how  to  wield  those  weapons 
of  language  without  which  it  cannot  contend  against  them.-{- 

*  M.  A.  Araanld,  grandfather  of  the  M^re  Angeliqae,  and  of  aU  the 
AmanldB  of  Port- Royal,  was  a  Protestant.  See  Port- Royal,  by  Sainte 
B&art, 

t  Etade  litteraire  sur  Calvin,  par  M.  A.  Sayous,  GoB^ve,  1839,  art.  Jr. 
It  has  been  followed  by  others  on  Farel,  Viret,  and 
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While  the  future  reformer  of  religion  and  language  wis 
thus  growing  to  maturity  in  ^be  college  of  La  Maiche,  eroy- 
thing  was  in  conmiotion  around  the  young  and  serious  scho- 
lar, who  took  no  part  as  yet  in  the  great  moTcments  that 
were  agitating  society.  The  flames  that  consumed  the  her- 
mit and  Pavanne  had  spread  terror  through  Paris.  But  the 
persecutors  were  not  satisfied ;  a  system  of  terror  was  set  on 
foot  throughout  France.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  no 
longer  dared  correspond  with  one  another,  for  fear  their  inter- 
cepted letters  should  betray  to  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunals 
both  those  who  wrote  them  and  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.*  One  man,  however,  ventured  to  carry  intelli- 
gence from  Paris  and  France  to  the  refugees  at  Basle,  by 
sewing  a  letter  that  bore  no  signature  under  his  doublet.  He 
escaped  the  squadrons  of  arquebusiers,  the  mar^hauss^  of 
the  several  districts,  the  examinations  of  the  provosts  and 
lieutenants,  and  reached  Basle  without  the  mysterious  doub- 
let being  searched.  His  tidings  filled  Toussaint  and  his 
fiiends  with  alarm.  "  It  is  frightful,"  said  Toussaint,  ''  to 
hear  of  the  great  cruelties  there  inflicted  I  "f  Shortly  before 
this,  two  Franciscaii  monks  had  arrived  at  Basle,  closely 
pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice.  One  of  them  named  John 
Provost  had  preached  at  Meaux,  and  had  afterwards  been, 
thrown  into  prison  at  Paris.J  All  that  they  told  of  Paris 
and  Lyons,  through  which  they  had  passed,  excited  the  com- 
passion of  these  refugees.  "  May  our  Lord  send  his  grace 
thither,"  wrote  Toussaint  to  Farel;  "  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
sometimes  in  great  anxiety  and  tribulation." 

These  excellent  men  still  kept  up  their  courage ;  in  vam 
were  all  the  parliaments  on  the  watch ;  in  vain  did  the  spies 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  monks  creep  into  churches,  col- 
leges, and  even  private  families,  to  catch  up  any  word  of 
evangelical  doctrine  that  might  there  be  uttered ;  in  vain  did 
the  king's  soldiers  arrest  on  the  highways  everything  that 
seemed  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Reformation :  those  French- 
men whom  Rome  and  her  satellites  were  hunting  down  and 
treading  under  foot,  had  faith  in  better  days  to  come,  and 

*  II  n'y  a  personne  qui  qm  m'ecrire.    Tooanint  to  Farel,  4th  S&aU» 
Mr  1525.    Nenfbhatel  MS.  f  lUd. 

t  Ibid.  3lil  My  1525. 
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already  perceived  afar  off  the  end  of  this  Babylonish  captiyity, 
as  they  called  it,  "  The  seventieth  year,  the  year  of  deliver- 
ance, will  come  at  last,"  said  they,  "  and  liberty  of  spirit  and 
of  conscience  will  be  given  to  us."  *  But  the  seventy  years 
were  destined  to  last  nearly  three  centuries,  and  it  was  only 
after  calamities  without  a  parallel  that  these  hopes  were  to 
be  realized.  It  was  not  in  man,  however,  that  the  refugees 
placed  any  hope.  "  Those  who  have  begun  the  dance,"  said 
Tonssaint,  "  will  not  stop  on  the  road."  But  they  believed 
that  the  Lord  "  knew  those  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  would 
deliver  his  people  with  a  mighty  hand."-}- 

The  Chevalier  d'Escli  had  in  effect  been  delivered.  Escap- 
ing from  the  prison  at  Pont  h,  Mousson,  he  had  hastened  to 
Strasburg ;  but .  he  did  not  remain  tlicre  long.  "  For  the 
honour  of  God,"  immediately  wrote  Toussaint  to  FUrel,  "  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  the  knight,  our  worthy  master,  |  to 
return  as  speedily  as  possible ;  for  our  brethren  have  great 
need  of  such  a  leader?"  In  truth,  the  French  refugees  had 
new  cause  of  alarm.  They  trembled  lest  that  dispute  about 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  so  much  distressed  tliem  in 
Germany,  should  pass  the  Rhine,  and  cause  fresh  troubles  in 
France.  Francis  Lambert,  the  monk  of  Avignon,  after 
visiting  Zurich  and  Wittemberg,  had  been  in  Metz ;  but 
they  did  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him  ;  tln^y  foared  lest 
lie  should  have  imbibed  Luther's  sentiment ^^,  j.juI  that  by 
controversies,  both  useless  and  "  monstrous"  (as  Toussaint 
calls  tliem),  he  might  check  the  progress  of  tlic  Ki'furmation.§ 
Esch  therefore  returned  to  Lorraine ;  but  it  was  to  be  again 
exposed  to  great  dangers,  "  along  with  all  those  who  were 
seeking  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ."  ||  ^     -^ 

Yet  Toussaint  was  not  of  a  disposit;on  to  send  others  tc 

the  battle  without  joining  in  it  himself.     Deprived  of  his 

*  SaDe  venit  annus  septuagesimus,  et  tempus  appetit  ut  tandem  \-iadi- 
ceniur  in  libertatem  spiritas  et  conscientisB.  Tonssaint  to  Farel,  21st  July 
1525. 

t  Sed  novit  Dominus  quos  elegerit.    Ibid. 

t  Si  nos  magistrum  in  terris  habere  deceat  (if  it  becomes  us  to  have 
any  master  upon  earth)  he  adds.    Ibid.  Neiifchatel  MS. 

§  Vercor  ne  aliquid  monstri  alat.    Toussaint  to  Farel,  27th  Sept.  1625. 

;i  Audio  etiam  cquitem  periclitari,  simu^.  et  omnes  qui  illic  Christ!  glo- 
cuii  favcnt.     Ibid.  27th  December  1525. 
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fr;tlk  an  i^iMnni  pne^  Imt  bk£  ?cie£x:  jnTT7in!f.V.a  with 
^Ixrift,  MiA  feh  bii  works?  apggyaviL  I:  le  <?:>iji  &:-t  re- 
tiVD  to  Metz,  mi^  Ik  wx  ^  k&sc  £q  ^.i-  Pxz^  r  Tz^e.  the 
piles  r/  PaTanne  and  the  h?fmrt  iif  Lfrrr-wgr*  asK&iiiz  stfll, 
and  eeemed  to  repd  fr&m  due  cascikl  ^  ^ee  vi^j  hsM  tiie 
Kiioe  £utb  a^  tfaer  did.  Bni  if t2>?  o^fiiins  aai  cLe  siceu  ol 
Panj  were  stnick  with  tprror.  sv  zhiz  d>  -:-g^  diz^  c^en  name 
the  Gofpel  and  the  Refonnatioii.  was  i»c  doi  a  resL&on  why 
he  should  tro  tfiither?  Toossain:  qim«ail  Bask,  aad  enteied 
those  walls  where  fanaticism  had  taken  tbe  pbtce  cf  riot  and 
debaueher}'.  While  advancing  in  christian  sadieSy  he  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  connexion  wiih  those  brethien  who 
were  in  the  coDeges,  and  espedallr  in  that  oi  the  Cardinal 
I^moine.  where  Lefcvre  and  Farel  had  tanghi.*  Bnt  he 
could  not  long  do  so  freelv.  The  trrannr  of  die  pariiamen- 
tar\'  commissioners  and  of  the  theologians  reigned  supreme 
in  the  capital,  and  whoever  displeased  them  was  accused  of 
heresy.  -J-  A  duke  and  an  abbot,  whose  names  are  unknown 
^o  us,  denounced  Toussaint  as  a  heretic :  and  one  day  the 
iirig's  sergeants  arrested  the  youth  from  Lorraine  and  put 
iiim  in  prison.  Separated  from  all  his  friends,  and  treated 
like  a  criminal,  Toussaint  felt  his  wretchedness  the  more 
keenly.  "  0  Lord,"  exclaimed  he,  "  withdraw  not  thou  thy 
Spirit  from  me !  for  without  it  I  am  but  flesh  and  a  sink  of 
iniquity."  While  his  body  was  in  chains,  he  turned  in  heart 
to  those  who  were  still  combating  freely  for  the  Gospel 
'Hierc  was  CEcolampadius,  his  father,  and  "  whose  work 
I  am  in  the  Lord,"  said  he.{  There  was  Leclerc,  whom  he 
no  doubt  believed,  on  account  of  his  age,  "  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  Gospel  ;"§  Vaugris,  who  had  displayed 
all  the  zeal  "  of  the  most  affectionate  brother"  to  rescue  him 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  ||  Roussel,  "  by  whom  he 

*  Fratrcs  qui  in  coUegio  Cardinalifl  Monachi  sunt  te  salatant.  Tooa- 
saint  to  Farel,  Neufchatel  MS. 

f  Hegnanto  hie  tyranuide  commissariorum  et  theologorum.    Ibid. 

t  Patrom  nostrum  cujus  nos  opus  sumus  in  Domino.  Toussaint  to 
Fare],  Neufchatel  MS.  This  letter  is  undated,  but  it  would  8«em  to 
have  been  Tvritten  shortly  after  Toussaiut's  deliverance,  and  shows  the 
thoughts  that  then  filled  his  mind. 

§  Faber  impar  est  oneri  evangelico  ferondo.    Ibid. 

il  Fidelissimi  fratris  officio  functnm.    Ibid. 
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hoped  the  Lord  would  bring  great  things  to  pass  ;*  and 
lastly,  Farel,  to  whom  he  wrote,  "  I  commend  myself  to 
your  prayers,  for  fear  that  I  should  fall  in  this  warfare."f  How 
must  the  names  of  all  these  men  have  softened  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  imprisonment,  for  he  showed  no  signs  of  falling. 
Death,  it  is  true,  seemed  hanging  over  him  in  this  city 
where  the  blood  of  a  number  of  his  brethren  was  to  be 
poured  out  like  water  ;|  the  friends  of  his  mother,  of  his 
uncle  the  Dean  of  Metz,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  made 
him  the  most  lavish  offers.§ "  I  despise  them,"  an- 
swered he;  "I  know  that  they  are  a  temptation  of  the 
devil  I  would  'rather  suffer  hunger,  I  would  rather  be  a 
slave  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  with  riches  in  the 
palaces  of  the  wicked."  ||  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  bold 
confession  of  his  faith.  "  It  is  my  glory,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  to  be  called  a  heretic  by  those  whose  lives  and  doctrines 
are  opposed  to  Jesus  Christ."^  And  this  interesting  and 
bold  young  man  subscribed  his  letters,  "  Peter  Toussaint, 
unworthy  to  be  called  a  Christian." 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  new  blows  were  conti- 
nually aimed  against  the  Reformation.  Berquin,  Toussaint, 
and  many  others,  were  in  prison ;  Schuch,  Pavanne,  and  the 
hermit  of  Livry,  had  been  put  to  death;  Farel,  Lefevre,Roussel, 
and  many  other  defenders  of  the  holy  doctrine,  were  in  exile  , 
the  mouths  of  the  mighty  ones  were  dumb.  The  light  of  the 
Gospel  day  was  growing  dim ;  the  storm  was  roaring  inces- 
santly,  bending  and  shaking  as  if  it  would  uproot  the  young 
tree  that  the  hand  of  God  had  so  recently  planted  in  France. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  humble  victims  who  had  already 
fallen  were  to  be  succeeded  by  more  illustrious  martyrs. 
The  enemies  of  the  Reform  in  France,  having  failed  when 
they  began  with  persons  of  rank,  had  submitted  to  begin  at 
the  bottom,  but  with  the  hope  of  rising  gradually  until  they 
procured  the  condemnation  and  death  of  the  most  exalted 

*  Per  RufW  magna  operabitur  Domiuus.  Touss.  to  Farel,  Neuf.  MS. 
t  Commendo  me  yestris  precibns  ne  suceumbam  in  hac  militia.     Ibid. 
t  Me  periolitari  de  yita.    Ibid. 
§  Offerebantnr  hie  mihi  conditiones  amplissimaB.    Ibid. 

II  Malo  esurire  et  abjectus  esse  in  domo  Domini Ibid.  ^ 

^  Hsec,  hsBO  gloria  mea  quod  habeor  hseretionB  ab  his  quorum  Titam 
et  ioctrinam  video  pngnare  oom  Christo.    Ibid. 
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personages.  The  inverse  progress  succeeded  with  thein. 
Scarcely  had  the  ashes  with  which  t!ic  persecution  had  covered 
the  Grfeve  and  the  avenues  of  Notre-Dame  heen  dispersed  by 
the  wind,  before  fresh  attacks  were  commenced.  Messire  An- 
thony Du  Blet,  that  excellent  man,  the  Lyons  merchant,  sunk 
under  the  persecutions  of  these  enemies  of  the  truth,  in  com- 
pany with  anotlier  disciple,  Francis  Moulin,  of  whose  fate 
no  details  have  been  handed  .down.*  They  went  further 
still ;  they  now  took  a  higher  aim ;  there  was  an  illustrious 
person  whom  they  could  not  reach,  but  whom  they  could 
strike  in  those  who  were  dear  to  her.  This  was  the  Duchess 
of  AleuQon.  Michael  d'Arande,  chaplain  to  the  king*s  sister, 
for  whose  sake  Margaret  had  dismissed  her  other  preachers, 
and  who  proclaimed  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in  lier 
presence,  became  the  object  of  attack,  and  was  threatened 
with  imprisonment  and  death,  f  About  the  same  .  time 
Anthony  Papillon,  for  whom  the  princess  had  obtained  the 
office  of  chief  master  of  requests  to  the  Dauphin,  died  sud- 
denly, and  the  general  report,  even  among  the  enemies,  was 
that  he  had  been  poisoned.  \ 

Thus  the  persecution  spread  over  the  kingdom,  and  daily 
drew  nearer  to  the  person  of  Margaret.  After  the  forces  of  the 
Reform,  concentrated  at  Meaux,  at  Lyons,  and  at  Basle,  had 
been  dispersed,  they  brought  down  one  after  another  those  iso- 
lated combatants  who  here  and  there  stood  up  for  it.  Yet  a 
few  more  efforts,  and  the  soil  of  France  will  be  free  from  heresv. 
Underhanded  contrivances  and  secret  practices  took  the  place 
of  clamour  and  the  stake.  They  will  make  war  in  ojicn 
day,  but  they  will  also  carry  it  on  in  darkness.  If  fanati- 
cism employs  the  tribunal  and  the  scaffold  for  the  meaner  sort, 
poison  and  the  dagger  are  in  reserve  for  the  great.  The  doc- 
tors of  a  celebrated  society  have  made  too  good  a  use  of  these 
means,  and  even  kings  have  fallen  under  the  dagger  of  the 
assassins.  But  justice  demands  that  we  should  remember  ii 
Rome  has  had  in  every  age  its  fanatical  assassins,  it  has  also 

•  Periit  Franciscus  Molinus  ac  Dubletus.  Erasm.  Epp.  p.  1109.  In 
this  letter,  addressed  to  Francis  I.  in  July  1526,  Erasmus  gives  the 
names  of  all  those  who,  during  the  king*8  captivity,  had  fallen  victims  tc 
these  Roman  fanatics. 

t  Periclitatus  est  Michael  Arantius.    Ibid. 

X  VvniK  P«Jpi^\o  liftxi  Bine  grav^  suspiciono  vcneni.    Ibid. 
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haA  meik  nke  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Fenelon.  These  blows 
itruck  in  darkness  and  silence  were  well  adapted  to  spread 
kerror  on  every  side. 

To  this  perfidious  policy  and  fanatical  persecution  from 
within,  were  added  the  fatal  reverses  from  without.  A  veil 
of  mourning  hung  over  the  whole  nation.  There  was  not  a 
family,  particularly  among  the  nobles,  whose  tears  did  not 
flow  for  the  loss  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  son  left  on  the 
fields  of  Italy,*  or  whose  hearts  did  not  tremble  for  the  liberty 
and  even  the  life  of  one  of  its  members.  The  great  reverses 
that  had  fallen  upon  the  nation  diffused  a  leaven  of  hatred 
against  the  heretics.  People  and  parliament,  church  and 
throne,  jomed  hand  m  hand. 

Was  it  not  enough  for  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on  that  the 
defeat  of  Pavia  should  have  deprived  her  of  a  husband,  and 
made  her  brother  a  prisoner  ?  Must  the  torch  of  the  Grospel, 
in  whose  mild  light  she  so  rejoiced,  be  extinguished  perhaps 
for  ever  ?  In  May  1525,  she  had  felt  increase  of  sorrow. 
Charles  of  Lannoy  had  received  orders  to  take  his  prisoner 
into  Spain.  Margaret  had  recourse  to  the  consolations  of 
faith,  and  having  found  them,  immediately  communicated 
them  to  her  brother.  "  My  lord,"  she  wrote,  "  the  farther 
you  are  removed  from  us,  the  stronger  is  my  hope  of  your 
dehverance:  for  when  the  reason  of  man  is  troubled  and 
fails,  then  the  Lord  performs  his  mighty  works. — And  now, 
if  he  makes  you  partaker  of  the  pains  he  has  borne  for  yon, 
I  beseecli  you,  my  lord,  to  beheve  that  it  is  only  to  try  how 
much  you  love  him,  and  to  afford  you  space  to  learn  how 
he  loves  you;  for  he  will  have  your  whole  heart,  as  he 
through  love  hath  given  his  own.  After  having  united  you 
to  himself  by  tribulation,  he  will  deliver  you  to  his  glory 
and  your  consolation,  by  the  merits  of  his  victorious  resur- 
rection, in  order  that  by  you  his  name  may  be  known  and 
sanctified,  not  only  in  your  kingdom,  but  in  all  Christendom, 
until  the  conversion  of  the  unbelievers.  Oh !  how  blessed 
will  be  your  brief  captivity,  by  which  God  will  deliver  so  many 
souls  from  unbelief  and  eternal  condemnation  !"  f  Francui  L 
deceived  the  hopes  of  his  pious  sist<*r. 

*  Gaillard,  Francois  I.  vol.  ii.  255. 
t  Letters  de  la  Uoino  de  Navarre  a  Fran9ois  I.  p.  82. 
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The  news  from  Spain  soon  increased  the  general  sontwr.' 
Mortification  and  illness  endangered  the  life  of  the  haughty 
Fnuieis.  If  the  king  remains  a  prisoner,  if  he  dies,  if  hia 
mother's  regency  is  prolonged  for  many  years,  will  not  the 
Reformation  be  crushed  for  ever  ?  "  But  when  all  seema 
lost,''  said  the  young  scholar  of  Noyon  at  a  later  period, 
"God  saves  his  Church  in  a  marvellous  way."*  The 
Church  of  France,  which  was  as  if  in  the  travail  of  birth,  was 
to  have  an  interval  of  ease  before  her  pains  returned ;  and 
to  this  end  God  made  use  of  a  weak  woman,  who  never 
openly  declared  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  At  that  time 
she  thought  more  of  saving  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  than 
of  delivering  obscure  Christians,  who  nevertheless  rested 
great  hopes  in  her.f  But  under  the  splendour  of  worldly 
affairs  *God  often  conceals  the  mysterious  ways  by  which 
he  governs  his  people.  A  noble  project  arose  in  the  mind  of 
the  Ducliess  of  Alengon.  To  cross  the  sea  or  the  Pyrenees, 
and  rescue  Francis  from  the  power  of  Charles  V.,  was  now 
the  object  of  her  life. 

Margaret  of  Valois  announced  her  intention,  which  was 
suggested  by  her  mother,  and  all  France  hailed  it  with  shouts 
of  gratitude.  Her  great  genius,  the  reputation  she  had  ac- 
quired, the  love  she  felt  for  her  brother,  and  that  of  Francis 
towards  her,  were  a  great  counterpoise  in  the  eyes  of  Louisa 
and  Duprat  to  her  attachment  to  the  new  doctrine.  All  eyes 
were  turned  upon  her,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  extricat- 
ing the  kingdom  from  its  perilous  position.  Let  Margaret 
visit  Spain,  let,  her  speak  to  the  powerful  emperor  and  to 
his  ministers,  and  let  her  employ  that  admirable  genius 
which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  her,  for  the  deliverance 
of  her  brother  and  her  king ! 

Yet  very  different  sentiments  filled  the  hearts  of  the  nobles 
and  of  the  people,  as  they  saw  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on  going 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  councils,  and  among  the  fierce 
soldiery  of  the  catholic  king. 

All  admired  the  courage  and  devotion  of  this  young 
^oman,  but  did  not  share  it.     Tlie  friends  of  the  princess 

*  Nam  habet  Dcus  modum,  quo  clectos  suos  mirabiliter  custodiat,  obi 
omnia  perdita  vidoutur.    Calvin,  in  Epp.  ad  Rom.  xi.  2. 
+  Beneficio  illastrissimre  Ducis  Alauconise.    Tonssaint  to  Farel. 
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hftd  fears  on  hex  belial^  irhich  were  bat  too  nefr  beings  re* 
alised.  The  evangelical  Christians  were  fall  of  hope.  The 
captivity  of  Francis  I.  had  brought  unheard-of  severities 
on  the  friends  of  the  Reform  j  his  liberation,  they  thought, 
might  bring  them  to  an  end.  To  open  the  gates  of  Spain 
to  the  king,  would  be  to  close  those  of  the  prisons  into 
which  the  servants  of  the  Word  of  God  had  been  thrown. 
Margaret  encouraged  herself  in  a  project  towards  which  all 
her  soul  felt  attracted  by  so  many  different  motives  * 

Heaven's  height  cannot  my^ossage  stay, 
Nor  powers  of  heU  can  bar  my  way. 

My  Sayioor  holds  the  keys  of  both. 

Her  woman's  heart  was  strengthened  by  that  faith  which 
overcomes  the  world,  and  her  resolution  was  irrevocable. 
Every  preparation  was  made  for  this  important  and  danger- 
ous journey. 

The  Archbishop  of  Embrun,^  afterwards  Cardinal  of  Tour- 
non,  and  the  president  Selves,  were  already  at  Madrid,  treat- 
ing for  the  king's  deliverance.  They  were  placed  under 
Margaret's  orders,  as  was  also  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  after- 
wards Cardinal  of  Grammont ;  full  powers  being  given  to.the 
princess  alone.  At  the  same  lime  Montmorency,  afterwards 
so  hostile  to  the  Reform,  was  sent  in  all  haste  to  Spain  to 
procure  a  safe-conduct  for  the  king's  sister.*  The  emperor 
objected  at  first,  and  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  ministers 
alone  to  arrange  this  afiair.  "  One  hour's  conference,"  ex- 
claimed Selves,  "  between  your  majesty,  the  king  my  master, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  would  forward  the  treaty  more 
than  a  month's  discussion  between  diplomatists."  f 

Margaiet,  impatient  to  arrive  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
illness,  set  off  without  a  safe-conduct,  accompanied  by  a 
splendid  train.:^  She  quitted  the  court,  moving  towards  the 
Mediterranean;  but  while  she  wa^  on  the  road,  Montmorency 
returned  with  letters  from  Charles  guaranteeing  her  liberty 
for  three  months  only.  That  matters  not ;  she  will  not  be 
stopped.    The  eagerness  for  this  journey  was  such  that  the 

*  Memoires  de  Da  Bellay,  p.  124. 

f  Histoiro  do  France,  par  Gamier,  tome  xxir. 

t  Pour  taster  au  vif  la  voulanto  de  I'eslen  empereor madame  Ma^ 

guerite,  duchesse  d'Alenfon,  tr^s-notablement  aocompaignee  de  plosienn 
ambassadeors Les  gostes  de  Fran^oise  de  ValoiSypar  E.  Doitt,  1540 
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